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PEEFACE 


In this book I have endeavoured to present the fundamental 
principles and applications of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus in as simple a form as possible consistent with an 
adequate comprehension of the ideas upon which they are based. 
Although the work is intended primarily for students who wish 
to obtain a sound working knowledge of the subject and its 
application, whether to Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Engineer- 
ing, or any other science, I hope that it will also prove useful to 
those who are studying for pass degrees in Mathematics and 
to those who are working for Mathematical Scholarships. 

In most of the old text-books on the Calculus, and in some 
modem ones, all the different standard forms and methods of 
differentiation are discussed before any applications of them are 
considered, and similarly with integration. It takes the ordinary 
student a long time to master all these methods, especially in the 
Integral Calculus, and if he sets out to learn them all before he 
knows the object of them, and what use he is to make of diffe- 
rential coefficients and integrals when he has obtained them, he 
is apt to get discouraged and take no interest in the subject ; if he 
succeeds in learning them, he is apt to look upon the processes of 
differentiation and integration as a kind of mathematical juggling 
with symbols without any real comprehension of their meanings. 
In order to avoid these dangers, and in the hope of arousing 
the interest of the student at the outset, I have introduced 
easy applications at an early stage. After treating of the 
differentiation of quite simple algebraical and trigonometrical 
_ functions, I have considered their applications to properties of 
curves, to maxima and minima, and to mechanics. Similarly, 
after obtaining the integrals of a few simple types of functions, 
I have considered their applications to areas and volumes and 
to mechanics. All this is done before dealing at all with the 
inverse circular functions, or with exponential, logarithmic, and 
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hyperbolic functions. Afterwards I have treated of these latter 
functions and of more difficult methods and applications. 

There is really no reason why the first part, just described, 
and which is comprised in the first nine chapters, should not 
(with the omission, perhaps, of parts of Chapter II) form part 
of the mathematical course of the best form of a good school. 
The amount of mathematical knowledge required before begin- 
ning the calculus is, I think, less than is often supposed. A 
sound knowledge of Elementary Geometry and of comparatively 
elementary algebraical and trigonometrical processes is the one 
essential and absolutely necessary requisite. 

No attempt has been made to treat the bookwork with the 
precision and rigour required in the light of modern mathematical 
investigations. This would be quite out of place in a book 
intended for those who wish to acquire a knowledge of the 
calculus as a tool to work with, rather than for those who 
are training to be mathematicians, and in any case it is not 
suitable for a first course on the subject. At the same time, 
I have attempted not to ignore or conceal points of difficulty, 
and in several places where I have considered it advisable to 
assume theorems, of which the proof seemed to me beyond the 
scope of the book, I have not hesitated to do so, at the same 
time expressly stating that they are assumptions. Considerable 
space has been devoted to explanations and illustrations of the 
meanings of ‘limits’ and ‘continuous functions’, for I am 
convinced that, unless the student has clear ideas on these 
points, it is impossible for him to grasp the true meaning of 
a differential coefficient, although he may be able to acquire 
a certain amount of facility in the use of it. In connexion 
with limits, I think that the recent introduction of the symbol 
a; — > a, in place of a; = a, is a most valuable improvement. This 
is used throughout the book. There is no doubt that the older 
symbol is calculated to cause confusion and lead to erroneous 
ideas, since in most cases cc can not be taken equal to a, but 
only as near to it as w© please without actual coincidence. 

In order to bring home the meaning of a formula or a theorem 
to the beginner, I have frequently introduced numerical examples 
and appeals to the geometrical intuitions of the student. These 
geometrical ‘proofs’ are generally much more interesting and 
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indeed much more convincing to the ordinary student than an 
analytical proof which, however rigorous, probably conveys no 
very definite meaning to him, and they are quite sufficient for 
many purposes. 

I have assumed that the student is familiar with the theory 
of graphs as treated in text-books on Elementary Algebra, and in 
the first chapter I have given a short discussion on the method 
of sketching a graph from its equation (a most valuable exercise 
for mathematical students) in some rather more difficult cases, 
including the conic sections. For the benefit of students who 
have not done Analytical Conics, I have appended to this chapter 
a short discussion of the simplest forms of the equations of these 
curves, to which frequent references are made in the sequel. 

Before proceeding to the differentiation and integration of 
exponential and logarithmic functions, &c., I have briefly re- 
capitulated the chief properties of these functions, together with 
as much of the theory of convergency of series as seemed 
necessary. Many students of the calculus have but an imperfect 
knowledge of these important functions, and in any case it is 
hoped that this chapter may serve as a useful revision. Many 
examples, which illustrate the application of the exponential 
function e® and show how it continually occurs in all branches 
of science, will be found in the last part of Chapter XVIII, 
which deals with the Compound Interest Law. 

In the chapter on Methods of Integration, some of the well- 
known general processes, including the general discussion of 
resolution into Partial Fractions, are omitted ; but I think that 
the methods given are sufficient to enable the student to inte- 
grate most of the expressions he is likely to meet with in 
practical applications of the subject, and at the end of the 
chapter [as also at the end of Chapter IV after the chief 
methods of differentiation have been considered] a long collection 
of miscellaneous exercises is given in which the student does 
not know beforehand which particular method he has to employ, 
as he does with the exercises in the body of the chapter. It is 
not, of course, expected that the student will work straight 
through all the examples or even all the articles in this chapter 
on a first reading, but a selection should be made, and he can 
return to them again and again as occasion arises for revision. 
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The same remark applies to the contents of Chapters XVIII 
and XIX. The applications to Centres of Gravity, Centres of 
Pressure, Moments of Inertia, Electricity, Potential and Attrac- 
tions, Dynamics, &c., given in these chapters, are included in 
the hope of making the book useful to students in different 
branches of science and of varying interests ; but the student of 
the calculus who is not also a student of Hydrostatics will 
naturally omit the section that deals with Centres of Pressure, 
and so on. In Chapter XIX a considerable amount of Particle 
Dynamics is included, for while this subject depends for the 
most part upon quite elementary principles of mechanics, it 
affords excellent illustrations of the application of the principles 
of the calculus. 

It is obviously impossible in a book of this type to give 
any adequate discussion of the subject of Differential Equations, 
but the simplest and most useful types of equations of the first and 
second order are collected in Chapter XXI (although differential 
equations have been solved in the earlier chapters which deal 
with Physics and Mechanics). These are sufficient to enable the 
student to solve most of the equations he is likely to meet in 
elementary applications. 

The chapters on Taylor’s Theorem and Partial Differentiation 
are placed last, because they are not needed in the development 
of the subject along the lines I have adopted, but the treatment 
is such that the student who requires these particular subjects 
(for instance, the student of Thermodynamics and Chemistry 
who has to deal chiefly with functions of more than one 
variable and will therefore need Chapter XXIII) can take them 
at a much earlier stage. Chapter XXII on Taylor’s Theorem 
can be taken, if desired, immediately after Chapter XIII on the 
Mean- Value Theorem, and the greater part of Cliapter XXIII 
can be taken as soon as the student has finished the ordinary 
differentiation. 

It is essential that students of the calculus should have 
a liberal supply of examples for practice, and sets of exercises 
are inserted at short intervals. The examples are plentiful in 
number and carefully graded, and I have endeavoured to 
include problems and applications from different sources of as 
varied, instructive, and interesting a nature as possible# With 
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such a large number of examples it cannot be hoped that the 
answers will be free from mistakes, but I hope that there are 
not many errors, and I shall be glad to receive corrections or 
hear of cases where answers are found to be wrong. 

A collection of numerical tables is added at the end of the 
book, and it is hoped that this will prove very useful. It is 
important that, where possible, students should be able to work 
examples fully out and obtain definite numerical answers. This 
part of the work is often neglected. Some of the tables 
required for this purpose are not usually given in text-books 
on the Calculus and are not always easily accessible to the 
ordinary student. 

In preparing this book I have frequently consulted many of 
the existing text-books on the subject, including those of 
Williamson, Lamb, Gibson, Osgood, and others, and I wish to 
make acknowledgement of my indebtedness to these works. 
I wish also to express my obligations to Professor Jessop of 
Armstrong College for his encouragement and for much valuable 
advice in connexion with the work. My sincere thanks are also 
due to Mr. J. W. Eullerwell of Armstrong College for his 
kindness in reading through the proofs and for the time and 
care that he gave to them, which led to the detection of many 
errors. 


G. W. CAUNT. 
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CHAPTEE I 


FUNCTIONS AND THEIR GRAPHS 


1 . Constants and variables. 

In any equation or any investigation the quantities which occur 
are of two kinds : (i) those which retain the same value throughout 
the particular equation or investigation which is under consideration ; 
these are called constants, and are generally denoted by the earlier 
letters of the alphabet, a, h, c, I, m, n, &c. ; and (ii) those which take 
different values ; these are called variables, and are generally denoted 
by the later letters of the alphabet, w, v, x, y, s. For instance, one 
of the commonest forms of the equation of a straight line is 
y — wc-Vc. Here x and y are variables; they are the coordinates 
of any point whatever on the straight line, and can take values 
from —00 to +oo ; m and c are constants, and have fixed values for 
any particular straight line, m being the tangent of the angle which 
the straight line makes with the positive direction of the axis of x, 
and c the intercept on the axis of y ; but they have different values 
for different straight lines. 

Again, the equation of a circle of radius a, taking its centre as 
the origin, is x^-\-y‘^ = a^. Here x and y are variables and a is 
a constant ; x and y are the coordinates of any point on the circle, 
and therefore each may take any value from —a to + o ; a is the 
same for all points on any particular circle, but will of course have 
different values for circles of different sizes. 

In mechanics, the distance s travelled in time i by a point moving 
in a straight line with constant acceleration a is given by the 
formula s = ut+^at^. In this case s and t are variables and u and 
a are constants, u being the initial, velocity of the moving point, 
and a its constant acceleration ; s changes as t clianges, but m and a 
remain the same during the particular motion which is under 
consideration. 

As an example of an equation which contains three variables, we 
have in pneumatics the equation jp = Z:p(l + ai) ; in this case p, p, 

15S3 B 
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and t are yariables, being respectively the pressure, density, and 
temperature of a given mass of gas ; and (X are constants. 

2. Punotions. 

1/ two variables x and y are so related that one or more values of y 
can be determined when the value of x is assigned, then y is said to be 
a fmction o/x. 

In the first two of the cases just mentioned, the value of \j can 
be calculated when the value of x is assigned (the values of the 
constants being supposed known) ; in the first case we obtain one 
value of g, in the second case two values, from a given value of x ; 
g is said to be a function of x. In the third case, s can be calculated 
when the value of t is assigned (u and a being known) ; s is said to 
be a function of t In the last case, the value of p can be found 
when the values of p and t are given (7c and a being known) ; p is 
said to be a function of p and t 

Similarly, in the first two cases, we can, if values of g be assigned, 
calculate the corresponding values of a? ; in the third case, given the 
value of a, we can calculate values for i (two values of t for each 
value of s, since the equation is a quadratic for t in terms of s) ; and 
in the last case, given the values of p and t, we can calculate the 
value of p; i. e. we may regard ic as a function of ^ as a function 
of s, and /o as a function of p and t 

A magnitude may be a function of any number of variables* 

Further examples are the following : the volume and superficial area of 
a sphere are functions of one variable, the radius of the sphere ; the volume 
and superficial area of a cone or a cylinder are functions of two variables, 
the height and the radius of the base ; the volume an^ superficial area of 
a rectangular block are functions of three variables, the length, breadth, and 
thickness. 

In this book we deal chiefly with functions of a single variable. 

The expressions ; '/x; V(l^ + x^); sin^c; tana;; logx; 2^; 
sin“^a; are all functions of x; their values can be calculated when 
the value of x is given. In these, and in the cases mentioned 
above, the relation between the variables can be expressed by a 
formula, but this is not always the case. For example, the height 
of the barometer at any given place is a function of the time ; at 
any particular instant the barometer has a definite height, but there 
is no mathematical formula connecting the height with the time, 
although the relation between them can be represented graphically. 
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and instruments are used which draw the graph, and thereby exhibit 
to the eye the height as a function of the time. 

The symbol f(x) is used to denote a function of x in general ; 
sometimes the symbols F{x), <l>{x), &c. are used, so that y^f{x) 
ov y =z(^ [x) is merely a symbolic way of expressing the fact that 
^ is a function of x, x and y are often referred to as the independent 
variable and the dependent variable respectively, implying that any 
value may be assigned at will to a?, and the corresponding value of 
y then calculated from it. Sometimes y is said to be a function 
of the argument x. 

li y z=z f{x\ then f[a) denotes the value of y when a is sub- 
stituted for X‘, e. g. if /(a;) = 4^-{-5, then /(a) = 4^ + 5 ; 

/( 3 ) = 9 -f 12 + 5 = 26 ; /(O) = 5 ; /(--2) = 4-8 + 5 = 1 ; and so on. 

In some cases, real values of y are obtained for every real value of 
x; this is so in the example just mentioned, but it is not always 
the case; e.g. if y =. only values of x from —1 to +1 

inclusive give real values for y; if a? is numerically > 1 , y is 
imaginary. Again, if y = x/{X'---l)j we get a definite real value of 
y for every real value of x except x = 1. If a? = 1, the function 
takes the form 1/0, which has no definite value. In this case, y 
is said to be defined for all values of x except a? = 1. In the 
preceding example, y is defined only for values of x from — 1 to + 1 
inclusive. 

3. Single-valued and many-valued functions. 

If to each value of x there corresponds one and only one value 
of y, then y is said to be a one-valued or single-valued function of x ; 
e. g. 2 / = [ax + b)/{cx + d) ; y = sin X', y = (1 + one- valued 

functions of x. 

If to each value of x there correspond more than one value of y, 
then y is said to be a many- or multiple- valued function of x ; e. g. in 
the second example of Art. 1, y^ = a^—x^ and y = + ^/ [a^—x^). To 
each value of x correspond two values of y equal in magnitude and 
opposite in sign ; therefore y is a two-valued function of x. In this 
case, if only real values of y are to be considered, x must not be 
numerically > a. If > a^, y will be imaginary. 

If 2 /^ — 02 /^+ lly = to each value of x correspond three values 
of y obtained by solving this equation of the third degree ; therefore 
y is a three-valued function of x. 

For example, if x = 6 , we have 

^ 3 _ 0 ^ 2 + 11^—0 — 0 ^ whence ^ = 1 or 2 or 3 . 

B 2 
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3. If /(a:) = (a;”-l){a-s-4), prove that /(I), /(-I), /(2). /(-2) are 

all zero. 

4. If f(x) = -f hx 4- c, find /(x+l), f[x- 1), f[x + h) -/ {x). 

5. If fix) = a”", prove that f{m) xf{n) 

f(m) -rf (n) =^f{m-n), 

6. If f{x) = log X, prove that 

(i) f{ahc) =/(«) ^f(b)+f{c ) ; 

(ii) /(«/&)=/(..)-/(&); 

{ill) f {(f) =^nf{a). 

f(x) + f(i/) 

7. If fix) «= tana?, prove that /(a?+^) « fZ7(J)77^)* 


8. Classify the following functions as ' even ’ or ^ odd ’ functions of x : 

coiXj seco?, cosec a?, (a?~l)^ + (a?+l)“, + a?/(l 

sin 2a?, sin^a?, cos 2a?, a? (a? - 2) (a? + 2), + a~^, x sin a?, x cos x, 

9. Express ^ explicitly in terms of x in the following cases : 

^i) a?®4-2/® = a^, (ii) x" f = a^ + h^, 

(iii) lo^ y + log a? = log a, (iv) V 2ay-x^ == 0, 

(v) a sin 2 / + h = ca?, (vi) axy + hx + cy 4 - d! = 0. 


10. Transform the following into implicit relations between x and y, free 
from fractions and radical signs : 

t(=(3a?~2)/(2a?~l), 

(iii) y = (a4-a?)/Va?, 

(v) y = a:+ 


(ii) 2/= (a’*-a:’‘)V« 

(iv) tj = log„ {x/{l + x-yp], 
(vi) y — sin“^ \x/a). 


XL Griven the following functions, find in each case the corresponding 
inverse function : 

(i) y = a?^ (ii) y ~ 1 4- V'a?, (iii) y = cos'~^2a?, 

(iv) y = o“, (v) y = atan^w, (vi) 2 / = ^ (a"-!*"), 

(vii) y = (viii) y = a/(2x-x^), (ix) y = ix/{x-\), 

(x) y = -iloga (x+1). 

12. In each of the first nine examples of Question 11, state how many values 
of y correspond to each value of x, and for what values of a? 2 / is defined ; 
also, in the inverse functions, how many values of x correspond to each 
value of y ; and for what values of 2 / a? is defined. 


8. Graphs. 

A general survey of the relation between the varial>le x and the 
function y can be obtained by drawing the graph of the function. 
If we suppose that x increases through a given range of values, and 
calculate the values of y corresponding to different values of x within 
this range, we shall, by plotting on squared paper the points which 
have these corresponding values of x and y as coordinates, obtain 
a series of points; the locus of these points is called the gra;iili 
of the function. For an account of the theory of continuous 
number and a discussion of the question as to whether and under 
what circumstances a function can be represented by a continuous 
curve, the student is referred to more advanced treatises. The 
functions which occur in such applications of the calculus as it is 
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proposed to deal with in this hook, usually have graphs which can 
be easily drawn and which give a general view of the variation of 
the function. 

It will be taken for granted that the student is already familiar 
with as much of the theory and construction of graphs as is now 
generally included in text-books on elementary algebra, including 
the plotting of graphs of the functions 

+ together with their simpler properties; and also with 

the graphs of the circular functions sin cos tan a?, &e. 

In many examples in the Differential and Integral Calculus it 
is necessary, or at least advisable, to draw roughly the graph of 
a function, and some more examples of a rather less elementary 
type will now be considered. 

9. Examples of graphs. 

The graph of any function can be obtained by simply plotting 
a sufficient number of points, taking a; = 0, +1, + 2, ... in turn, 
with intermediate values when necessary, until enough points are 
obtained to show all the various branches of the graph, and then 
drawing a curve freely through them; but in most cases a great 
deal of information as to the shape and limitations of the curve 
can be obtained by examining the eq[uation. This should always 
be done first, and the following examples are chosen so as to 
illustrate this. 

(i)r'=16^c. 

Here the first fact we may notice is that, 
corresponding to any positive value of x, there 
are two values of y which are equal in magni- 
tude and opposite in sign (e. g. if a? = 4, y 
may be either +8 or —8), i.e. taking* any 
point on the axis of x to the + side of the 
origin, we get two points of the graph by 
measuring equal distances upwards and down- 
wards perpendicular to the axis of x; this 
shows that the curve is symmetrical about the 
axis of X, 

The next fact to notice is that if jr be — , 
y^ is and therefore y is imaginary, i.e. no 
points are obtained for negative values of x, 
and therefore the mrve lies entirely on the j^ositivc side of the axis o/y. 
It clearly goes through the origin, since ^ = 0 when a; = 0, and 




since values of a?, however large, always give real values for y, it 
extends to an infinite distance. Now by taking a few numerical 
values, e.g. a; = 1, 2, 3, the graph can be drawn fairly accurately 

(Fig. 1). 

(ii) = 1* 

Here preceding case, the curve is 

symmetrical about the axis of x, since to any value of x correspond 
two values of y equal in magnitude and opposite in sign. Similarly, 
to any value of y correspond two values of x equal in magnitude 
and opposite in sign, therefore the curve is symmetrical about the 
axis of y also. 

The next fact to notice is that if x is numerically > 4, 
is — and therefore y is imaginary ; similarly, if y is numerically 
> ““ ^ imaginary ; therefore the curve lies entirely 

within the rectangle formed by the straight lines x= ± 4, 2/ = ±3. 

[The symbol | a; | is used to denote the numerical value of Xy 
so that \x \ < S means that x is between —3 and + 3, and therefore 
x^ <d ] \x\> 4: means that x is either >4 or < — 4, and therefore 
x^ > 16.] 

Taking a? = 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, and remembering that the curve is 
symmetrical about both axes, the graph can easily be drawn (hdg. 2), 


Y(0,3) 



(iii) ^ = 1/a? or xy = 1, 

The graph of this equation is not symmetrical about either axis 
of coordinates. In this ease, for all values of x a change in the sign 
of X produces a change in the sign of y without altering the 
numerical value of 2 ^; if a? is ^ must be -f , and if a? is ^ 
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must be — . The graph therefore lies entirely in the 1st and 3rd 
quadrants ; it cannot extend into the 2nd and 4th quadrants because 
there x and y have opposite signs. [Similarly the graph of 
y z=.^\lx lies entirely in the 2nd and 4th quadrants.] 

The graph is said to be symmetriccd about the origin] for if any 
point {x, y] on it be joined to the origin and the joining line be 
produced to an equal distance on the other side of the origin, i. e. to 
the point (—a;, —y\ this point is also on the curve ; in other words, 
any chord of the curve through the origin is bisected at the origin. 
[This property is evidently true of the graph of any odd function 
of xJ] 


y: 



As X gets greater and greater, y gets less and less [when it? = 1, 
10, 100, 1,000,000, y = lj *1, *01, *000001 respectively, and so on], 
and can be made as small as we please by taking x sufSiciently large ; 
but, however lai*ge x be taken, y never becomes quite equal to zero. 
Therefore the curve is constantly approaching the axis of x, but 
never quite reaches it, i.e. the axis of x is an asymptote to the curve. 

An asymptote to a curve is a tangent whose point of contact is 
at an infinite distance, i. e. a line which is continually approaching 
a curve, but yet which never quite meets it. 

The equation may also be written a;=l/^, and therefore, by 
a similar argument, the axis of y is also an asymptote (Fig. 3). 



ly Jt? uiNUXXUriO hlxsu xxijcj±xi/ xi>j 

(iv) y =z ] y and generally y = 

These curves evidently go through the origin, and also through 
the point (1, 1), since (0, 0) and (1, 1) satisfy the eq[uation y = 
whatever be the value of n. 

In the first equation, if x changes sign, y changes sign also ; 
therefore as in the preceding example (iii), the graph is symmetrical 
about the origin and lies in the 1st and 3rd quadrants only. 

If X is between 0 and 1, ^ (i. e. x^) is less than x^ and therefore the 
graph is nearer to the axis of x than to the axis of y. But if a; > 1, 



^ is greater than x, and the graph is nearer the axis of y ; moreover, 
as soon as x passes the value 1, y increases rapidly, and the curve 
rises steeply. 

In the second equation, the values of x correspoiiding to given 
values of y always occur in pairs, equal in magnitude and opposite 
in sign; therefore the curve is symmetrical about the axis of 
and y, being equal to an even power of x, cannot be Therefore 
the curve is confined to the first two quadrants. In the first 
quadrant, between x = 0 and a; = 1, the second graph is below the 
first, since for such values of a?, ; if ic > 1, the second graph 

is above the first, since # is then greater than xK The two graphs 
cross each other at (1, 1) (Eig. 4). 
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In the general case, y = if n be an odd integer, the graph 
is similar to that of ^ == jr® ; if ^ be an even integer, the graph is 
similar to that of ^ All the curves go through the origin 

and through the point (1, 1). The greater the value of n, the flatter 
the curve is near the origin, and the steeper after passing (1, 1) ; 



Fig. 5.* 


i.e. the graph for any value of n is below that for any smaller 
value of n between the origin and (1, 1), and above it after passing 
through (1, 1). 

If y = where is a positive integer, then a-nd the graphs bear 

the same relation to the axis of x as those described above bear to the axis 
of y; i. e. the graphs of ^ = x"' and y^ — x are symmetrical about the bisector 
of the angles XOY, X'OP between the axes, or, as it is often expressed, one 

* The figure shows the relative positions of fclie graphs, but their distances 
from the lines 2 / = +as are rather exaggerated, in order that they may be 
distinguished one from another more readily. 
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graph is the reflexion of the other in the bisector of the angle XOT. [This 
property is true of the graphs of all inverse functions, e. g. y == and // = a:V^\ 
the two functions just mentioned; y = sino? and y =« sin“’'ar; y = and 
y == log«a; ; &c.] 

If y «= where p and y are positive integers, the graphs are obtained 
in a similar manner. They all go through the origin and the point (1, 1). 
If p and q be both odd, the graph lies in the 1st and 8rd quadrants; if p 
be odd and q even (as in y = i. e, i/ *= the graph, being symmetrical 
about the axis of a?, is in the 1st and 4th quadrants ; and if y? be even and q 
odd (as in y*=a;V®, i. e. y® = the graph, being symmetrical about the 
axis of y, is in the 1st and 2nd quadrants (Fig. 5). If i>/2 > I, the graph 
between the origin and ( 1 , 1) is below the straight line y ^ x ; p/q< 1, it 
is above the straight line y « cc. 

In this case it is evident, since is always -f for real values 
of iT, that y is always +, and the curve is confined to the first two 
quadrants; next, that since is always +, l + ir^ must be > 
and therefore y is always < 1. Hence the graph lies entirely in tlie 
strip between the axis of x and the parallel straight line y = 1. 



Again, the values of x corresponding to assigned values of y always 
occur in pairs equal in magnitude and opposite in sign, since the 
equation only contains even powers of x; therefore the graph is 
symmetrical about the axis of y. The curve goes through the 
origin, and in the neighbourhood of the origin y is much less than x ; 
e.g. if a; = *1, y = '01/1*01 = 1/101 ; therefore near the origin the 
graph keeps close to the axis of x. As x gets larger and larger, 
y gets nearer and nearer to 1, as is evident when the equation is 
written in the form y = 1/(1 + 1/aJ^) ; the term 1/x^ in the denomi* 
nator becomes less and less as x increases, and can be made as* small 
as we please. Therefore y can be made as near to 1 as we please 
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by increasing x sufficiently; hence the line ^ = 1 is an asymptote 
to the curve (Fig. 6)* 


(vi) y = 




As in the preceding example, the curve goes through the origin, 
and is symmetrical about the axis of In this case we have 
another point to consider: are there any finite values of x which 
make y infinite? It is plain that y becomes infinitely large if 
= 1, i.e. if a? = + 1 or —1; these lines are obviously asymptotes. 



If a; is slightly less than 1, y is very large and + ; if is slightly 
greater than 1, y is numerically very large and Hence the 
curve rises from the origin to the asymptote a; = 1, and then on 
the other side of the asymptote reappears from the other end of it. 

When > 1, is — and since it can be put into the form 
l/(l/ic2 — 1) it approaches the value as x increases, and can 

be made as nearly equal to —1 as we please, since 1/x^ can be 
made as small as we please by taking x large enough. Hence the 
line ^ — 1 is also an asymptote {Fig. 7). 


This curve is symmetrical about the axis of x, but not about the 
axis of y* li x> 2, y‘^ is -*• and y imaginary ; therefore the curve 
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does not extend to the right-hand or positive side of x = 2, If 
x<—S (i. e. between -3 and — oo), / is — and ^ imaginary ; 
therefore the curve does not extend to the left-hand or negative side 
of aj = — 3. Hence it lies entirely between a;=--3 and x = 2, 
Again, ^ becomes infinitely large as x approaches the value 2 ; 
therefore x = 2 is an asymptote, and evidently no other value of x 
except 2 can make ^ infinite. Also ^ = 0 when x = 0 and when 
— 3 . 

Hence the curve, being symmetrical about the axis of x, consists 
of a loop between x = — B and the origin, and approaches the 
asymptote x = 2 both upwards and downwards. 

The width of the loop can be obtained roughly by plotting the 
points for which x = -~lf “-2, When x = — l, ±*8 nearly; 

when x = —2, ±1 ; also when x= 1, ±2 (Pig. 8). 



(viii) ^ = ^x+ 1/x, 

This curve is not symmetrical about either axis, but ^ changes 
sign without changing its numerical value when x changes sign, and 
both are -f or both — . Therefore the curve is symmetrical about 
the origin, and lies in the 1st and 8rd quadrants only. 

Next, y becomes infinitely large as x approaches 0 ; therefore 
the axis of y is an asymptote as in Example (iii). 

There is also another asymptote obtained as follows: as x 
increases, decreases and can be made as small as we please by 
taking x large enough ; hence the equation of the curve becomes, 
very nearly, y^\x when x is very large, i.e. the curve approaches 
more and more nearly to coincidence with the straight line y lx 
as X increases indefinitely ; hence y is an asymptote. Since 
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y is always a little more than (when x is +), the curve lies 
(in the first quadrant) above the asymptote. Therefore, being 
symmetrical about the origin, it consists of two branches in the 
two acute angles between the axis of y and the straight line y 
(Fig. 9). The curve is a hyperbola whose asymptotes are not at 
right angles. 

It will be seen later (Chapter VI) how the exact width of the loop 
in the preceding example, and the exact position of the points nearest 
to OX in the present example, can be determined. 




10. Questions connected with curve-drawing. 

From these examples it will be seen that the following are the 
chief questions the student should ask himself when starting to 
draw the graph of a function : 

(i) Is the graph symmetrical about either or both axes ? 

(It is symmetrical about the axis of x if its equation contains 
only even powers of and about the axis of if its equation con- 
tains only even powers of a?. Note that the graph of any even 
function of x (Art. 5) is symmetrical about the axis of y) 

(ii) Is the graph symmetrical about the origin ? 

(It is symmetrical about the origin if a change in the sign of x 
causes a change in the sign of y without altering its numerical value. 
If X and y are both + or both — , it lies in the 1st and 3rd quadrants ; 
if one is + and the other it lies in the 2nd and 4th quadrants. 
Note that the graph of any oM function of x is symmetrical about 
the origin.) 
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(iii) Are there any yaliies of x which make negative and there- 
fore y imaginary (or any values of y which make x imaginary) ? 

(This often limits to a great extent the range of values of x 
which have to be considered in the actual plotting.) 

(iv) Where does the curve cut the axes ? 

(It cuts the axis of x where y — 0, and the axis of y where 
iC = 0. It goes through the origin if ^ = 0 when x = 0.) 

(v) What values of x make y infinite, and what values of y make 
X infinite ? 

(This gives the asymptotes parallel to the axes. If y is given 
as an explicit function of x, it is often useful to solve the equation 
for X (or x^^) in terms of y. E. g. in Example (v) solving for x\ we 
get x^ = y/il—y) ; whence x is imaginary if y > 1 and infinite when 

= 1, and therefore yzzl is an asymptote.) 

(vi) What is the value of y when x becomes infinitely large (or of 
X when y becomes infinitely large) ? 

(If y tends to a constant finite value as in Examples (v) and (vi), 
this gives an asymptote parallel to the axis of X] ii y tends to au 
expression of the form ax + h, as in Example (viii), this gives an 
oblique asymptote.) 

(vii) If the curve goes through the origin, then, in the neighbour- 
hood of the origin, is y very small or very large compared with x, 
or is the ratio y/x finite ? 

(In the first case, the curve keeps close to the axis of x on 
leaving the origin, as in Example (v) ; in the second case, -it keo |)3 
close to the axis of y, as in y'^ = where y^/x? = 1/Xj therefore 
y/x is very large when x is very small 

Again, in y- = x^/{l-^x^) we have y^/x"^ = 1/(1 + a;") ; therefore 
near the origin y/x is nearly 1, and the direction of the curve at the 
origin bisects the angle between the axes.) 

As will be seen later, a determination of the maximum and 
minimum values of the ordinate, and of the points of inflexion of 
a curve, by an elementary application of the principles of the calculus^ 
is often of very great assistance in drawing the graph of a functiom 

[For examples see p. 23.] 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER X 
Conic Sections’^ 


We liave discussed in Art. 9, Ex. (i)-(iii) particular cases of the equations 
of the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola. As we shall frequently have 
occasion to refer to these curves and their equations, a short discussion 
of the equations is here appended, for the benefit of the student who has 
done but little Analytical Geometry. 

A conic section or conic may be defined as the locus of a point which 
moves in a plane in such a way that its distance from a fixed point in 
the plane (called focus) bears 
a constant ratio e (called the 
eccentricity) to its perpendicular 
distance from a fixed straight line 
in the plane (called the directrix). 

If e = 1, the conic is a parabola; 
if e < 1, an ellipse ; if e‘> 1, a 
hyperbola. 

(a) The parabola. 

The equation of Ex. (i) is a 
particular case of the simplest 
form of the equation of a para- 
bola. 

Let 2 a be the distance 8X 
(Pig. 10) of the focus /S of a 
parabola from the directrix XK ; 
the middle point A of SX is 
equidistant from S and the directrix, and is therefore a point on the 
locus. 

Let (a?, y) be the coordinates of any point F on the curve, referred to AS 
and the perpendicular to AS through A as axes, and let FK, FN be perpen- 
dicular to the directrix and axis of x respectively. 

Then 

= FN^ = SF^ - SN^ = FK^ - SN"^ = XN^ - SN^ = (a + x )^ - (a -x)^ ^4: ax; 
i. e. ^ 4cax is the equation of the curve. 

Geometrically, this takes the form FN'^ = 4iAS . AX. 

If the axis of the parabola be the axis of y, the relation FN^ = A AS. AX 

, * A useful collection of formulae, geometrical and analytical, is given in 
Workman, Memoranda Mathematica (Clarendon Press, 6s. net), 

0 



1628 
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becomes = 4ay, A being taken as the origin. If in Fig. 11 ^ be the 
point whose coordinates are (^, h) and the axis of the parabola be parallel 
to the axis of y, FN ^ x—h, AN^y-^^k, and the equation becomes 
(a;~7t)a = 4a(y-jfc), 


i.e. y = + 

4tf 2a 

which is of the form y = Ax^ + Bx^ C. 
Conversely, any equation of the form y == 

h 

y- 


+ A:, 




= ax^ + 6a? + c may be written 
4ac~6® 

4 a * 



4ac — 6^ ^ 
4a 


)' 



Fig. 11. 

and therefore represents a parabola of latus rectum 1/a, ■whose axis is 
parallel to the axis of y, and whose vertex is the point —h/2a, {Aac—¥)Jia. 

Also, y is numerically very large when x is numerically very large, and 
is + or - according as a is + or - ; therefore the vertex of the parabola 
IS the lowest or highest point of the curve according as o is + or — . 

(b) The ellipse. 

. equation of Ex. (ii) is a particular case of the equation of an ellipse 
in its simplest form. 

Let Sr (Kg. 12) be the perpendicular from the focus S of an ellipse to 
the directrix ; if SX be divided internally at A and externally at A' in the 
ratio s : 1, so that SA^^^e.AX and SA'^e. A'X, then A and A' will be points 
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on the ellipse. Take C, the middle point of AA\ as origin and CX as 
axis of a?. 

Since SA' == e . A'X and SA = 6. AX, we obtain, by adding, 

SA' + SA===^e (A'X-i- AX) ; 
and, by subtracting, SA' -SA^e {A'X ~ AX) ; 

i.e. 2CA^e,2CX and 2CS==e,20A, 

or denoting CA by a, 

CS = ae and OX ^ aje. 

Let (a?, y) be the coordinates of any point P on the curve ; and let PN, PK 
be drawn perpendicular to CX and the directrix respectively. 

Then SX‘^ + = SP‘^ = e - . PA^ (from the definition of an ellipse) 

== ^2 . AX^ 

{ae - x'f + _ g 2 

cPe^ — 2 aex + — 2 aex + e^x'^. 



Fig. 12. 

Denoting -e^) by we have the equation 

^ * 

as the equation of the ellipse. 

Putting a; = 0 in this equation, we have => 1 and y 
/. h is the length of the intercept which the curve makes on the axis of 
Since the curve is symmetrical about the axis of y, there will clearly be 
another focus S' and another directrix XX', symmetrical about CB with S 
and XX, 

(c) The hyperbola. 

The equation of Ex. (iii) is a particular case of the equation of a rect- 
angular iiyperbola in its simplest form. 

c 2 
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If we proceed in the case of the hyperbola exactly as in the case of the 
ellipse, we get two points JL, A' on the curve on op'joosite sides of X, since e is 
now >1 ; the relations CS^ ae and CX^ a/e will still be true, and just 
as before we shall arrive (remembering that e > 1) at the e<3.uation 

£! : I, 

Denoting by we have 

— ^ ^ — 1 
O 1 9 «* 


as the equation of the hyperbola. 

Putting a; = 0 in this equation, ; therefore the curve does not 

cut the axis of y in real points. 

It is symmetrical about both axes as in the case of the ellipse ; the equa- 
tion may be written 

¥ ' 

whence, if j a; I < «, y is imaginary. All values of [ a; ) > a give real values 



of y ; therefore the curve consists of two branches extending from (±a, 0) to 
infinity as in Fig. 13. Since the curve is symmetrical about the axis of y, 
the hyperbola also has another focus S' and another directrix X'lC sym- 
metrical about this axis vdth S and XK. 

If = i.e. if and -/2, the hyperbola is said to be 

equilateral or rectangular. The preceding equation then becomes n:® ~ y* = a\ 
If the axes are turned through an angle of 45°, this equation takes 
another very simple and convenient form. 
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Change of Axes. The effect of rotating the axes about the origin 
through any angle 6 is obtained as follows : 

Let OX, OY (Pig. 14) be the original axes, OX\ OY' the new axes, and let 
the angle XOX' ^YOT ~ 6, If (a?, y) be the coordinates of P referred to 
the original axes, and (x% /) the coordinates of P referred to the new axes, 
then 

X = OM = OK— EM' « OM cosd—lfPsind x' cosi9— y' sind ; 
y = IfP = + OM'dnB-^M'Poo^d «= a;' sin ^ + 2/" cos d. 

Taking the case of the rectangular hyperbola, in order to bring the curve 
from the position of Fig. 13 into the position of Fig. 3 relative to the axes, 
it is necessary to turn the axes through an angle of 45° in the clockwise 
direction. Therefore, putting ^ — 45° in the preceding results, we have 

cos^=:l/>/2, sin <9= x — [x' ^2, y = {—x' -^y')/ ^2, 



Fig. 14 


and the equation becomes i = a®, which reduces to 

2 x' y' ^ a®. 

Thus the equation of a rectangular hyperbola takes the form 

xy^\d?‘ 

when referred to its asymptotes as axes. 

When the equation of the hyperbola is obtained in this form, the existence 
of its asymptotes follows at once as in the particular case on p. 9. 

. [Every hyperbola has a pair of asymptotes, and its equation can be obtained 
in a form similar to the preceding by taking the asymptotes as axes, but it 
is only in the case of the ‘ rectangular ’ hyperbola that the asymptotes are 
at right angles, and it is to this property that the name is due.] 

(d) General equation of the second degree. 

It is proved in text-books on Analytical Geometry (e.g. A. C. Jones’s 
Algebraical Geometry, Ch. VI) that the general equation of the second degree 
aa:®-f-2A'ryH-5j^® + 2^a?+2/2/ + c = 0 (i) 

always represents a conic, and that the equation ax^-^2hxy+ly'^ *= 0 repre- 


* This fact often furnishes guidance in drawing the graph of a function. 
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sents two straight lines through the origin parallel to the asymptotes of the 
conic. A conic is a parabola (including the case of two coincident straight 
lines), an ellipse (including the case of a circle), or a hyperbola (including 
the cose of two intersecting straight lines) according as the asymptotes are 
coincident, imaginary, or real. Hence an equation of the second degree 
represents a parabola, ellipse, or hyperbola according as the factors of the 
terms of the second degree are coincident, imaginary, or real. Therefore 
equation (i) represents a parabola, ellipse, or hyperbola according as — 
is zero, negative, or positive. 

For example, the equation 

ax-^-h 

fj = , 

cx+d 

when cleared of fractions, becomes 

cxy --ax+dy — h^ 0, 

and it follows immediately from the preceding condition that the graph is 
a hyperbola. 

Similarly, 

ax^ + hx + c 

y ^ , 

mx-\~n 

being of the second degree, represents a conic. Therefore since it obviously 
has a real asymptote x^ -njm^ it must represent a hyperbola. 

Again, if the term xy he absent from an equation of the second degree, the 
equation represents an ellipse or a hyperbola according as the coefficients of 
ijj® and y'^ have the same sign or different signs. 

(e) Polar coordinates. 

Any quantities which determine the position of a point in a plane are 
called coordinates of the point. The position of a point in a plane is fixed 
relative to two fixed straight lines at right angles in the plane, if the 
distances of the point from these two lines are given. These are the coor- 
dinates which we have used in the preceding chapter, and which are known 
as rectangular, or sometimes as Cartesian coordinates (from the fact that 
they were first introduced by Descartes). We will now consider briefly 
the system of coordinates which comes next in order of simplicity and 
importance. 



If (Fi^ 15) 0 be a fixed point in a fixed straight line OX, the position of 
a point Pis determined relative to 0 and OX if the length of OP and the 
magnitude of the angle XOP be given. These quantities are denoted by r 
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and B respectively, and are called tke polar coordinates of the point P. OP is 
called the radius vector of P, and XOP the vectorial angle. 

If the coordinates (r, B) of a point P satisfy a given equation, different 
positions of the point P can be plotted, by assigning values to B and 
calculating the corresponding values of r ; and their locus will be a curve. 
The given equation is called the polar equation of the curve. If a straight 
line OY be drawn perpendicular 
to OX, there are very simple 
relations between the polar co- 
ordinates of the point P and its 
rectangular coordinates referred 
to the axes OX, OF. It is evident 
that rr = cos d, = r sin d ; 
these equations give the rect- 
angular coordinates in terms of 
the polar coordinates. Conversely 
the equations r= 

B « tan""^(y/a7) give the polar co- 
ordinates in terms of the rect- 
angular coordinates. 

Polar equation of a circle. Fig. 16. 

The equation of a circle in 

polar coordinates admits of a veiy simple form if a point on the circum- 
ference be taken as origin, and the diameter through the point as 
initial line. 

For, if a be the radius, it follows immediat^y from Fig. 16 that 
r a= OP =« OA cosd = 2a cos d, 
which is the polar equation of the circle. 

Examples of the plotting of curves from their polar equations will be 
found in Chapter XYIL 



Examples II. 


Draw the graphs of the following functions : 

2 . — x^; y*^ x^. 

3 . = 16 ; + 4:x’^ + y^ = 16] x‘^—y'^= 16. 

4. 2 / = 1/x^ ; y^l/a^; f ^Vx ; f = Ifx, 
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17 . =: ic® (5 — ic) ; y® — “ 18. — = 9 ; — = 9. 

10 . y^ — x^(8~-x)(x — ^) ; y^ ^ x(x — 8) (x — 8); y'^s=x(x — 8y. 

20. Prove that in the parabola y^ — 4:ax, the length of the chord through 
the focus perpendicular to the axis (in any conic, this chord is called 
the latus rectum) is 4 a. 

21. Prove that the length of the latus rectum of an ellipse or hyperbola 
is 2W/a. 

22. Prove that in an ellipse, ^P+^T=2a, and that in a hyperbola, 
SP^S'P=2a. 

23. Dravr the graphs of xy = 12; x-y^ = 12 ; x^y^ = a® ; x^ i/ a\ 

24. Draw the graphs of 

y = sintr ; y = 2 sinjr ; y = sin (J tt + a;) ; y = sin {x ~ Jtt). 

25. Draw the graphs of y = 2 sin^tr ; y = 1 -f cos 2 a:, 

26. Draw the graph of y == sinic + cosir. [Draw the graphs of sin^c and 

cos it? on the same diagram, and then a third graph whose ordinate 
at any point is the sum of the ordinates of the first two graphs at the 
same point.] Also of y == sinrr — cosrr. 

27. Draw the graphs of y = sinir + sin2ic ; y = sin cos 2x ; 

y = cosa? + cos2a7 ; y = cos a; + sin 2 a?. 
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LIMITS AND CONTINUOUS FUNCTIONS 

11. Mean rate of increase of a function. 

A change in the value of the argument (x) of a function will 
generally produce a change in the value of the function (y). If the 
change in y bears a constant ratio to the change in x, i. e. if a given 
change in x always produces the same change in y, the function y 
is said to change at a constant rate ; if not, the function changes at 
a variable rate. The ratio of the increment in the function to the 
increment in the argument is called the average or mean rate of 
increase of the function with respect to its argument for that 
particular iiicrement. Geometrically, if P and Q be two points on 
the graph of the function, and if PM be drawn perpendicular to the 
ordinate of Q (Fig. 17), MQjPM. represents the mean rate of increase 
of the function for the increment PM of the argument. 

From an inspection of the graph of a function, we can obtain 
a rough idea as to how the function is changing in the neighbourhood 
of any given value ; where it increases rapidly, where slowly, where 
the mean rate of increase is changing rapidly, and so on. 

For instance, from the graph of ^ (Fig. 4), it is evident that, 
in the neighbourhood of the origin, a small increase in x produces a 
much smaller increase in y ; that the same increase in x in the neigh- 
bourhood of the point (1, 1) produces a larger increase than before 
in y ; and that the same increase in x sometime after passing (1, 1) 
produces a very much larger increase in y, moreover, when x is 
negative, the same (algebraical) increase in x will produce a decrease 
in y. Hence the function increases slowly compared with x in 
the neighbourhood of the origin, rapidly compared with x after 
passing the value 1 ; decreases as x increases when x is negative ; 
and the mean rate of increase in the neighbourhood of a point is 
continually changing as the point moves along the curve. 

Again, from the graph of y = logig a;, shown in Fig. 17, it is obvious 
at once that logarithms increase very rapidly as x increases from 
0 to 1, slowly after x passes the value 1, and more and more slowly 
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as X goes on increasing. For instance, an increase of *09 in the 
value of X from *01 to *1 produces an increase of 1 in the value of y 
(from —2 to —1), whereas an increase of 9000 in the value of a; from 
1000 to 10000 also produces only the same increase in the value 



Fig. 17. 

of y (from 3 to 4). The smaller the value of x, the more rapidly 
is y increasing with respect to x; the greater the value of x, the 
more slowly is y increasing with respect to x. 

The important fact to notice is that the mean rate of increase of 
a function for a given interval varies from value to value. It is 
never constant save in one case, viz. when the graph is a straight 
line. . This may be seen as follows : 



Fig. 18. 

If the mean rate of increase of y with respect to x is constant, 
then in Fig. 18, 

since these represent the average rates of increase of y for the 
increments of x ; whence, from the proj:)erties of 

similar triangles, it follows that Pg, P^ are collinear. Since 
any three points on the graph are collineai*, the graph must be 
a straight line. 
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Hence = aic + 5 is the only function of x whose mean rate of 
increase is constant. [The rate of increase of y with respect to x 
in this case is equal to a, since any increase in the value of x pro- 
duces an increase of a times as much in the value of ; if a; is 
increased by h, y becomes i. e. y increases by aA] 

We shall in Art. 19 explain what is meant by the ^rate of increase 
of a function for a paiticular value of its argument ^ 

In all other functions except the linear function ax+l), this rate 
of increase is constantly changing. For each value of x, there is 
usually a definite rate of increase of y per unit increase of X] but 
as soon as the value of x is altered, this rate of increase is also 
thereby altered. It is the object of the Differential Calculus to find 
an exact measure of this rate of change of a function with respect 
to its argument for any value of the argument, and this measure is 
given by what is called the differential coefficient of the function. 

Before proceeding to the formal definition and the methods of 
evaluation of the differential coefficient of a function, it is necessary 
first to get clear ideas of a limit and a continuous function. These 
will now be considered in turn, 

12. Limits, 

Let y he a function of x ; then to every value of x corresponds 
a value (real or imaginary) of y. If x takes in succession a series 
of values which gradually approach a fixed number a, then it may 
happen that the corresponding values of y gradually approach a fixed 
number h, and we may be able to make y as near b as we please by 
taking x near enough to a. This number b is then said to be the 
limiting value, or more briefly, the limit of as a; approaches a. 
The values of y may behave in the same manner if x takes a suc- 
cession of values which increase indefinitely ; in this case, h is said 
to be the limit of y when x becomes infinite. 

More precisely, if, as x approaches a value a, y approaches a value 
h in such a way that 1^— &| can be made less than any assignable 
quantity by taking x sufficiently near a (and remains less for all 
yalues of x which are still nearer to a), then b is said to be the 
limiting value of ^ as a? approaches the value a ; this may be written * 

Lt 2^ = 6. 


* The symbol Lt y = h is used in many books, but that given above is 
» = a 

preferable because in many cases x cannot be taken equal to a ; it can only bo 
taken as near to a as we please without actual coincidence with it. 
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Similarly, if as x increases indefinitely, y approaches a value h in 
such a way that &| can be made less than any assignable 
quantity by taking cc sufficiently large (and remains less for all 
values of x which are still larger), then h is said to be the limiting 
value of tf as x becomes infinite : this is written 

Lt 2/ = &. 

SB-*- CO 

As a rule, in tke case of simple functions, the limiting value, when it 
exists, is the same whether x approaches a from above or below, but it is 
possible that the limit may be different in these two cases. E. g. the limit of 
the principal value (Art. 102) of tan~^(l/a?) as a; -s* 0 is +-J7r if x approaches 
0 from the positive side, and if x approaches 0 from the negative 
side (see Fig. 29), since the angle in the first quadrant whose tangent is 1/x 
can be made as nearly equal to +|7r as we please by taking x sufficiently 
small and positive; and the angle in the fourth quadrant whose tangent 
is 1/x can he made as nearly equal to as we please by taking x 

sufficiently small and negative. 

These results might be written 

Lt tan"'^(l/ii?) == -^tt; Lt tan‘~^(l/a7) = 

a:-> 0 

For another (geometrical) example, see Art. 14 (1), Fig. 22. 

Therefore, strictly speaking, the side from which x approaches a should 
be specified. If not, it may be taken that the limit is the same in both 
cases. 

13. Examples of limits. 

(1) Find Lt^' 

3 

The value of this fraction is obtained at once by direct substitution 
for any value of x except a; = +3. Denoting the fraction by we 
have when £c = 0, y = S; when a; = 1, y = 4; when a; = 2, 2 / = 
but when x = Bj numerator and denominator both become zero, and 
we get y = 0/0, which is quite indeterminate [since any finite 
number multiplied by 0 gives 0]. Instead of taking x equal to 3, 
take a series of values for x which get nearer and nearer to 3 and 
ultimately differ from 3 by as small a quantity as we please (i.e. in 
the words of the definition, let x approach the value 3). 

E.g. if a; = 2*9, y 2*9 + 3 = ■ 5*9 ; 

ifa: = 2-99, 2-99 + 3 = 5-99; 

if« = 2-9 = 2-999 + 3 = 5-999; 

and so on. 
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Similarly, taking Yalues of x which, approach 3 from the other 
side, we get 

ifa!=3% y- ^-|^^ = 31+3=61 
if a; = 3-01, y = = = ' 3-01+3 = 6-Ql ; 

if jc = 3-001, y = = = 3-001 + 3 = 6-001 ; 

and so on. 

Both sets of values of y are approaching the number 6, and can 
evidently be made to differ from 6 by as small a quantity as 
we please by taking x sufficiently near to 3.* Hence the limit of 
(33^— 9)/(ir— 3), as ic— >3 from either above or below, is 6. 

The result is obtained at once by dividing the numerator of the 
given fraction by the denominator ; this gives red- 3, which evidently 
approaches the value 6 as a; approaches 3. But the student will 
know from algebra that the division by a; — 3 is not permissible 
unless ^—3 is different from zero; it is not permissible when 
x= 8, and therefore we still have no value for the fraction when 
a; = 3. [See further Art. 17 (5).] 

The above discussion furnishes a good illustration of the way in 
which a fraction may tend to a finite value when its numerator 
and denominator both tend to zero and, although in this case the 
value (of the limit when — > 3, not the value when x = 8) might 
have been obtained more simply by cancelling out the non- vanishing 
factor x—8f yet there are many cases in which there is no such 
common factor. It will be seen that differential coefficients are 
limits of fractions whose numerator and denominator both 0. 


(2) Becurring decimals furnish good illustrations of the meaning 
and nature of limits. We find, by arithmetic, the ‘value’ of 'i 
to be 

Ill 

Now •! = *1111 •'* = Jq + + ... to infinity, and what 

is really meant is that the sum of n terms of this series, as —> oo , 
approaches the limit 

(3 + e')2_y 

* Generally, taking cc = 3 + c, we get v = — ~ = (3 + €)+3 « 6 + e; 

tke difference between y and 6 is equal to the difference between cc and 3, and 
therefore, in order to make y differ from 6 by less than any assigned quantity, 
it is only necessary to make x differ from 3 by less than the same assigned 
quantity. 
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The difference 

between ij and the first term '1 is 1/90 ; 

sum of the first 2 terms '11 is 1/900 ; 

8 terms '111 is 1/9000 ; 

„ „ „ „ 10 terms is 1/(9 x 10^®) ; 

„ „ „ ,, 100 terms is 1/(9 x 10^“®) ; 

and so on. 

The difference between and the sum of n terms of the series can 
be made less than any quantity that may be specified, however 
small it may be, by taking a sufficient number of terms. 

(8) Find Lt g + J + I + ... + y • 

The series in the brackets is a geometrical progression; its sum 
to n terms is, by the ordinary formula a (l--r^^)/(l — r), equal to 
1 — 1/2". As n becomes very large, 1/2" approaches the value zero, 
and can be made as small as we please by taking n sufficiently large ; 
hence the sum of n terms of the series can be made as near 1 as 
we please. 

Therefore Lt [J + i ^ i] = 

Geometrically, if .4.B (Fig. 19) be a straight line of unit length, and if AB 
be bisected in Px, F^B in p 2 , P 3 J 5 in P 3 , PgP in P 4 and so on, 

Pi Pz P3 P4 Ps 


Fig. 19. 

the sum of 71 terms of the given series is represented by 
.iP, + PaP 2 + PaP 3 + l" 8 n+... + P„.-A, i.e. 
and it is obvious that, as n increases, P„ tends to coincide with B, may 
be made as near to B as we please by performing a sufficient number of 
bisections, but since there is always a distance between P,j and B equal to 
half the last segment bisected, no finite number of bisections, however great, 
can make F^ coincide with B, B is the limiting position^ of P„, and AB 
is the limit of AF^ as n 00 , i. e. 1 is the limit of 

i+i+|+...+ ^ as M-»oo. 

It follows, from the definition of a limit, that the sum of n terms of the 
scries can be made to differ from 1 by less than any assignable quantity. 
In this case, it is quite easy to determine how many terms must be taken 
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in order to make the sum differ from 1 by a given small amount. If the 
difference is to be less than jt, 

then 1/2" is to be less than cr. 

2” must be >l/a-, i. e. 

taking logarithms, w log 2 > —log a, and w > ~ log rr/log 2, 

If (T »» this gives n > 3321*9 .... 

Therefore the sum of 3322 terms of the series will differ from 1 by a quan- 
tity less than and evidently any larger number of terms will have 

a sum still nearer to 1. 


55 

If 2 be substituted for x in this expression, the numerator and 
denominator both become zero, and we again get the meaningless 
expression 0/0. If the numerator of the given fraction be rationalized 
by multiplying numerator and denominator by 1), 

the result is 


(8-a;)-(;r-l) 2(2-;r) 

(6-3ir) { v'(3--a?)-i- 1)} 3 (2-x) {V{B-^xH V{x~l}} 


__ 2 


provided x is not exactly equal to 2 [see Example (1)]. 

As X approaches the value 2, this approaches the value 


2 

8(1 + 1 )’ 


i. e. Therefore the limit of the given expression, as a? — > 2, is 
but the expression has no value when x is equal to 2 exactly, or it 
is undefined for the value a? = 2. 


(5) Limits of x/a and ajx when a?— > 0 and when a;— » oo . 

It is evident that the value of the fraction x/a diminishes with a?, 
and can be made as small as we please by taking x sufficiently 
small ; this is expressed by the statement Lt xja = 0.* 

x-*-0 

Similarly, the value of the fraction x/a can be made as large as 
we please by taking x sufficiently large; this may be expressed 
as Lt x/a = oo . 

JC -► CO 

Infinity, not being a definite value, is not a limit in the sense of 
the definition at the beginning of this article: strictly, x/a has 
no ^ limit ’ as x — > oo, hut Lt x/a = oo is a convenient symbolic 


♦ In this case the limit coincides with the value when x is actually equal to 0. 
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statement of the fact that xjd can be made as large as we please 
by taking x sufficiently great. 

Similarly, we may say that Lt = oo. 

a 

Again, the value of the fraction ajx can be made less than any 
assignable quantity by taking x sufficiently great, and greater than 
any assignable quantity by taking x sufficiently small. These facts 
are expressed symbolically as follows : 

Lt ajx = 0 ; Lt a/x = co. 

ic -► 50 a; -->• 0 

(6) Find Lt [x & fixed number]. 

n 00 

This may be written 

XXX X 

T X kX o X X - ’ 

1^0 n 

Now, however large x may be, since it is fixed, and n undergoes 
unlimited increase, these factors continually diminish, and after a time 
will be very small. As soon as n> 2x, x/n will be < ^, and all 
the succeeding factors, since they continually diminish, will be < 

If A be the product of all the factors up to this stage, then after m 
more factors (each < 1), the total product will be < Now 

since A, although it may be a large number, is yet finite^ and 1/2”* 
can be made as small as we please by increasing m sufficiently, it 
follows that the value of this product may be made as small as we 
please by taking w, and therefore sufficiently large, 

i. e. Lt x^ln I = 0, 


(7) Limiting values of rational algebraical fractions when x—>0 
and when oo. 


First consider a fraction whose numerator and denominator are 
each of the second degree. 

ax^ + lx + c 


Let y : 


a' x^^ + Vxi-c' 


It is evident that the terms which contain x can be made as small 
as we please by taking x sufficiently small ; therefore the numerator 
and denominator approach the values c and c' respectively as a;— >0. 
In fact in this case we can put it? = 0 exactly, and obtain the limit 
when agreeing with the actual value of the fraction when 

x = 0, as c/c'. 
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To find the limit when a? — > oo, we have, on dividing numerator 
and denominator by 

_ a-\-'b/(D+clx^ 
a' +1' /x+c'/x^ 

The terms with x or in the denominator can be made as small 
as we please by taking x sufficiently large ; therefore the numerator 
and denominator approach the values a and a' respectively as 
Hence Lt y = a/a\ 

CO 

Any such fraction can be treated in this manner. The Kmiting 
value when ic — > 0 is obtained by substituting ix; = 0 in numerator 
and denominator,* The limit when a;— >oo is found by dividing 
numerator and denominator by the highest power of x which occurs 
in the fraction. If the numerator is of lower degree than the 
denominator, the value of the fraction will tend to zero as rr — > oo ; 
if the numerator is of higher degree than the denominator, the value 
of the fraction will increase indefinitely as x ^ oo ; if numerator 
and denominator are of the same degree w, the limiting value will 
be a/a\ where a and a' are the coefficients of in numerator and 
denominator respectively. 


(8) Lt 


x'^—a'^ 

x—a 


The investigation of this limit is divided into three cases according 
as w is a positive integer, a positive fraction, or negative. 

(i) Let w be a positive integer. 

Then, by ordinary division, 

a+x'^~^ ... 

X ““ (Z 

As a; — » a, each of these terms, and there are n of them, approaches 
the value ; t 

.*. the limit = 


(ii) Let w be a positive fraction p/g, where p and q are positive 
integers. 

Put x = y^ and a and similarly 

aP/^ 


* Provided c and c' (the constant terms) are not both zero, in which case it 
would be necessary first to divide out numerator and denominator by some 
power of X, 

t Here, and in the succeeding cases, the results of Art. 15 are assuraed. 

1628 
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Also whea a;—> a, 

L xV/i—at>/i 

f ' 


L yP-W 

t yQ. — 


yP-l)P 

I 

J — yq — Jj(2 
y->h — 


= (by case i) 


plP-^ 

qh^~^ 


=-^&2>-2 = -?(62p/2-'^ =-?a?’/2-L 
2 2 2 


(iii) Let n be — and equal to —^n, where w is +• 

1 1 

J_^t x—a x--a -Lit 

x-^a x->a x-^a 

L I £C’^ — a’^ s 1 

t - = (by tbe preceding cases) - ^ 

= -^7na 


Therefore, for all rational values of 



z= na^ 

x—a 


■1 


jfj 


The importance of this limit lies in the fact that the differential 
coefSoient of any power of x can be at once deduced from it (Art. 27). 




This is a limit of extreme importance, and a full discussion of it 
is reserved until later (Chapter X). In the meantime, we may take 
the particular case when m is supposed to become indefinitely great 
through a succession of positive integral values. 

Since w is a positive integer, we get, on expanding by the Binomial 
Theorem, a series of w+1 terms for (1 + 1/m)’^^, viz. 

. 1 w(w~l) 1 w(w“-l)(m — 2) 1 

^ m 1.2 7}r 1.2.3 m‘ 


H- 


= i+i+-h(i--)+-4-o(i- -)(!--)+ - 

1 . 2 V 7)1'' 1.2.3^ ^ 

. to m + 1 terms. (i) 
As 7n increases, every term of this series after the first two 
increases, and moreover, additional terms, all of which are positive, 
are added on ; hence (1 + increases as 77 % increases. 


* Notice that Example (1) is a particular case of this limit, viz. a « 3, w « 2. 
t This may be deferred until Chapter X is reached. 
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Again, the sum of this series is evidently less than the sum of the 
series 


1 + 1 + 


Ji_ ^ — 3L_- 

L2 1.2.3 


Hh ••• + 


m ! ‘ 


(ii) 


since every term of the series (i) after the second is less than the 
corresponding term of the series (ii) ; and the sum of the series (ii) 
again is less than the sum of the series 

1 + 1+ 2 + 2T2 


since every term of (ii) after the third is less than the corre- 
sponding term of (iii). The last series, after the first term, is a 
geometrical progression whose common ratio is ^ ; hence its sum is 
equal to 


Hence 


1 + 


1-h ’ 


i. e. 1 + 2(^1 2^)’ 

(i+“) 



and therefore, a fortiori, < 3, however great m may be. 

We have now shown that (1 + 1/w)"^ continually increases with 
m and yet is always less than 8 ; hence apparently we may conclude 
(and it can be formally proved) that (1 + 1/m)^ approaches a definite 
limit which is not greater than 3, 

If we evaluate (l + l/w)*^ for increasing numerical values of 
m, we obtain a better idea of the magnitude of this limit. For 
example, 


if 

m 

-10, 

(1 


1110 

= 2‘5987; 

if 

m 

= 50, 

(1 


l-02'o 

: 2-6916; 

if 

m 

= 100, 

(1 

+ l/m)”‘« 

l-Olioo 

= 2*7048; 

if 

m - 

= 1000, 

(1 

+ 

II 

(l-QOl)lOOO 

= 2-7169; 

if 

w = 

= 10000, 

(1 

+ l/w)™ = 

(1*0001)1°000 : 

= 2-7181; 

if 

m - 

O 

O 

o 

o 

o 

(1 

+ X/mf'r= 

(1*00001)1®<>'*°° = 

= 2-7188, 


and so on j 


from which it appears that, as m increases indefinitely, (1 + l/m)^ 
approaches a limit which is a little greater than 2*718. 

This limit is a perfectly definite but incommensurable number 
(i. e. its value cannot be expressed in the form a/&, where a and I are 
integral) which is denoted by the letter e. It is one of the most 
important numbers in mathematics, and is continually occurring 
in all its branches, both pure and applied. Its value to ten places 
of decimals is 2*7182818285..., and it has actually been computed 
to more than 500 places of decimals. 
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(10) Examples from Trigonometry. 

L sin X 
' X 

This is a very important limit, since the differential coefficients 
of all the circular functions can he deduced from it. 

Let AOT (Fig. 20) be an angle of ir (< ^tt) radians at the centre 
of a circle of radius r ; and let the tangent at A cut OP produced 
in T. Draw JPN perpendicular to OA. 



Pig. 20. 

It is obvious that 

area of A J.0P < area of sector AOT < area of A A OP, 
i. e. ^ r . r sin a; < -I y^x <^r.r tan x ; 

whence, dividing by ^ sin x< x < tan rr, 

X 1 

and, dividing by sin a;, 1 < — < • 

sin a; cos a; 

Hence, inverting and therefore reversing the inequality signs, 

. sin X 
1 > > cosx. 

X 

Now, as X approaches the value 0, cos a? approaches the value 1 
and can be made to differ from 1 by as small a quantity as we please 
by taking x sufficiently small. 

Therefore (sinir)/a:, which is between 1 and cosic, also approaches 
the value 1, and can be made to differ from it by as small a quantity 
as we please by taking x sufficiently small ; hence 

L sinx 
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It is interesting to notice how the ratio (sma:)/x approaches 1 as 
For an angle of 5°, sin^c ‘0871557, a; - ‘0872665, (sin x)/x = '99873 ; 

„ „ 2°, sinaj = ‘0348995, x == '0349066, (sin a?) /a; = ‘99980; 

„ „ r, sin 0 ? - ‘0174524, = '0174533, (sin x)/x = ‘99995 ; 

„ „ 30', sinx^ ‘0087265, ='0087266, {smx)/x = ‘99999 + ... 

„ „ 10', sin r?? = ‘0029089, it? = ‘0029089, in this case at least 

the first seven figures coincide. 

It must be carefully noticed that it is the ratio of the sine of an 
angle to the circular measure of the same angle which approaches 
unity as the angle is indefinitely diminished. Thus Lt {Bm2x)/x 

is not 1, but it is evidently the same as 2 x Lt (sin 2x)/^x x- 0, 
and the second factor of this tends to the limit 1. 

Therefore 1 . ~ = 2. 

j® i ' ' //• 


Similarly, 


Li 

Sin ax 

0 

Sin ax ^ 

. X a = 1 X 

' ax 

T 4 

sin x° 

= T . 

sin ^ 

J-_it 

x° ~ 

J it 

x-^Q 

■nx/lQO ^ 180 ~ ' 

T * 

sin ax _ 


(^max)/ax __ 

JLit 

0 

sin hx 

x~^0 

(sin 'bx)l'bx h 


7T 

im' 


180 ’ 


and so on. 

Geometrically, it follows from this limit that, when an arc of a 
circle is indefinitely diminished, the ratio of the chord to the arc 
approaches the limit 1. 

For the length of the arc PAF' {Fig. 20) which subtends an angle 
2a? radians at the centre 0 is 2ra?; and the length of the chord of the 


arc = 2FJSf = 2r sin a?, 


chord 2 r sin x sin x 

• ^ • 

arc 2rx x 


As the arc is indefinitely diminished, a?— > 0, and this ratio — > 1. 
This ratio rapidly approaches its limiting value, so that for a small 
angle, the length of the chord is a good approximation to the length 
of the arc. 


Two important limits involving the cosine can be deduced from 
the preceding limit. 

We have (1 — cos x) (1 -t- cos x) = sin^o?, 

. sin^ X 

1 — cos X = > 

1 -f cos 0 ? 


* This assumes tk© results of Art. 15, q.v. 
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1 — cos X 

X 


sin^ X 


sin X sm X 
X 


£C (1 + COS X) X 1 + COS X 

0 * 


and 




! /Sm£C\“ 

= (-^)Xl 


-h cos 33 


i.e. 0 as 33- - 0 ; 

1 

2’ 


wliich 1 X 


1 — C 0 S 3 J 1 — ^vhicli — i. e. i as 33 “> 0 , 


Hence 


L. 


*-►0 


Also 

T tan 33 _ T sin x 
X-jt X ~ X 

ic->0 

1 

' cos 03 


X- 


= 1x1 = 1. 


14. Geometrical examples of limits. 

(1) Tangent to a mrve. Let TPT (Fig. 21) be a tangent to a circle at 
a point P, and let Q, §'be points on the circle, one on either side of P ; join 

PQi PQ' produce them. 
If the points Q and Q' be sup- 
posed to move along the circle 
towards P, the angles 2PQ, 
T'PQ' will diminish, and will 
be very small when Q and Q' 
are very near to P; they can 
be made as small as we please 
by taking Q and Q' suflSciently 
near to P. Hence the tangent 
T'PT is the limiting position 
of the chords PQ, Q'P as Q 
and Q' approach the limiting 
position P. This is the defi- 
nition of a tangent at a point 
of a curve in general, viz. Tlie 
tangent to a curve at a point 
P is the limiting position of 

a chord PQ of a curve^ when Q approaches indefinitely near to P. 

It will be noticed that with this definition it is possible for the tangent 
to a curve at a point to cross the curve at the point (see Art. 59). 

If PM, QN be perpendiculars from P and Q to the axis of a?, and PK 
perpendicular to QN, thep KQ/PK ^tB,n QPK « the tangent of the angle 
PI/X which PQ makes with the axis of sc; this is called the slope of the 
secant PQ. 

As^ Q approaches P , QP approaches TP and the angle PLX approaches 
the limiting value PTX. KQ and PJSTboth become indefinitely small, but 

* This assumes the results of Art. 16, q. v. 
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their ratio KQ/FK, being tan PLX, tends to the limiting value tan FTX, 
i. e. the slope of the tangent. 

In the case of the circle, and usually in the case of any cuiTe, the limit 
is the same from whichever side the point Q approaches the point P, It is 
possible, however, for the limit to be different in the two cases. This 
is the case at a point such as P shown in Fig. 22, where a curve is drawn 
consisting of two branches intersecting at an angle. 



If Q approaches P from above, the chord QP approaches the limiting 
position PTj and its slope the limiting value tanPTX; if Q' approaches P 
from below, the chord PQ' approaches the limiting position PT, and its 
slope the limiting value tanPP'X In such a case the slope is said to be 
discontinuous at the point P (Art. 17 (1)), 

(2) Perimeter and area of a circle. Let a regular polygon with n sides be 
inscribed in a circle of radius r, and let tangents be drawn at its angular 
points, forming a regular circumscribed polygon with n sides. Then it is 
evident that the perimeter of the inscribed polygon increases, and that of 
the circumscribed polygon decreases as n increases. 

A side of either polygon subtends an angle ^ir/n radians si the centre of 
the circle, so that the length of a side of the inscribed polygon (Fig. 23) 

= 2 PM = 2 OP sin MOP = 2 r sin (rr/n), 
and the length of a side of the circumscribed polygon 

= 2 RQ — 2 0$ tan QOR = 2/* tan {jr/n). 

Hence 

perimeter of inscribed polygon __ ^ _ 2r3in(7r/n) . . . 

perimeter of circumscribed polygon RS 2rtan {rr/n) ’ 

Now, as n->oo, cos (tt/^) 1, therefore the limit of the ratio of the 
perimeters is 1. Hence the limit of the inscribed perimeter is the same 
as the limit of the circumscribed perimeter. This common limit of the 
two perimeters is defined as the perimeter or circumference of the circle. 

This gives an excellent illustration of the meaning of a ‘ limit We have 
the two series of perimeters each gradually approaching the same definite 
value as n increases, .so that either of them may be made to differ from 
it by as small a quantity as we please by taking n large enough ; but no 
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matter hoyr great n may be, tlie inscribed and circumscribed perimeters 
never coincide. The limit, the perimeter of the circle, separates the 
inscribed and circnmscribed perimeters ; it is greater than the perimeter 
of any inscribed polygon and less than the perimeter of any circnmscribed 



Fig. 23. 

polygon, however great the number of sides may be."^^ The value of the 
limit is 27rr. 

In the same way, the area of the inscribed polygon increases and the area 
of the circumscribed polygon decreases as n increases. 

The inner area 

= n .* APOQ — nPM. MO = sin (tt/m) cos 
and the outer area 

= n . AEOS ~ nEQ . QO — nr^ tan {Tvjn), 
area of inner polygon _ wr^sin (tt/^i) cos ___ ^ 

area of outer polygon wr^tan (tt/^^) 

This approaches the limit 1 as ; and therefore the limit of the 

area of the inscribed polygon is the same as the limit of the area of the cir- 

* This is the principle of the method which was used by mathomaticians for 
many hundreds of years up to the early part of the seventeenth century in 
their attempts to solve the problem of ^squaring the circle', which is equivalent 
to finding the value of tt. They calculated the perimeters of inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons with large numbers of sides, and assumed the length 
of the circumference to be intermediate between them. In this way, Van 
Ceulen obtained the value of tt to 32 places of decimals by calculating the peri- 
meter of a polygon with the enormous number of 2®®, i.e. 4,611080,018427,387904 
sides! The perimeter of the circle is greater than the perimeter of this 
inscribed polygon and less than the perimeter of the corresponding circum- 
scribed polygon. 
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cumscribed polygon. This common limit is defined to be tbe area of 
tbe circle. Both areas get nearer and nearer, and can be made as near 
as we please, to the ^area of the circle’ by taking n sufiiciently large; 
but the area of the circle is greater th" the area of any inscribed polygon 
and less than the area of any circumscribed polygon, however great be 
the number of sides. It is equal to 

y tan {n/n) 

« tan (tt/w) 
nr . v - 

'K J ft 


«= X 1 X TT 
= 7rr^. 

It is interesting and instructive to see how the perimeters and areas 
approach their limits, and a few of their values are appended. The polygons 
are inscribed in a circle of radius r. 




mscrihed 

circumscribed 

mscrihed 

circiimscrihed 



perimeter 

perimeter 

area 

area 

Polygon with 4 sides 

5'6569r 

Sr 


4r= 

11 

!> 8 „ 

61229r 

6-6274r 

2-8284 

8-3187/-2 

» 

.. 16 „ 

6-2430r 

6-3652/* 

3-0615/^ 

8-1826/*= 

V 

5! 62 „ 

6-2731 r 

6-3035r 

3-1215/^ 

3-1517/*= 

}J 

» 64 „ 

6-2806r 

6-2883/* 

3-1865r 

3-1441 /•= 

?» 

» 128 „ 

6-2825/* 

6-2844/* 

3-1403 

3-1422/*= 

«« 

256 „ 

0 

CO 

00 

6-2835/* 

3-1412/*= 

3-1418r= 


We see that the first and second columns are closing in on 2 tt r, i. e. 6‘2832 r, 
and the last two columns on 7 rr^ i.e. 


(8) Area and length of any curve. Let (Fig. 24) FQ be an arc of a curve, 
and Pitr, QN perpendiculars from Pand Q to the axis of x ; let MN be divided 
into n equal parts, each of length h, and let the ordinates at the points of 
division meet the curve in Pj, P^, .... Through each of these 

points draw parallels to the axis of x to meet the adjacent ordinates on 
either side. 

Then the sum of the inner rectangles PMi , PiJlfa, ... increases, and 

the sum of the outer rectangles ... decreases, as n in- 

creases. Moreover, the difPerence between the two sets of rectangles is equal 
to the sum of the small rectangles PPj, P 1 P 2 , ..., and this sum is equal to 
the area of a rectangle pq whose base is h^ and height NQ — MP, as is obvious 
by moving them all parallel to the axis of x until they are between QN and 
the next ordinate ; i. e. the difference between the two sets of rectangles 
= h{NQ-MF). Now this can be made as small as we please by taking h 
suf&ciently small, i. e. by making n sufiiciently large. Hence both sets of 
rectangles tend to a common limit, as n increases indefinitely. This limit 
is defined as the area between the curve FQ, the axis of x and the ordinates 
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MP and NQ, It is greater than the sum of the inner rectangles and 
than the sum of the outer rectangles, however great n be taken. 



Fig. 24. 

In proving the limits of the two sums identical, we have supposed the 
ordinates to increase continually or to decrease continually throughout the 
arc P^. If this is not the case, the arc can be divided up into a finite 
number of parts, throughout each of which the ordinate either continually 
increases. or continually decreases. 

It is not essential that the jiarts into which 3IN is divided should be 


T^. 



both tend, as w~>oo, to a common limit, 
the curve ’ from P to Q. 


equal. It can be shown that the 
limit is the same however MN 
be divided up, provided each oj 
the paHs tends to zero, when the 
number of them is indefinitely 
increased. 

Similarly, if the chords PPj, 
PjPg, P2P5, ... be drawn (Fig. 25), 
and if tangents be drawn to the 
curve at P, Pj , P2 , . . . ft intersectin g 
at Ta, P3, the sum of the 
chords PPj, P.P^, P.P3 ... and 
the sum of P2\, ... 

which is defined as the ‘ length of 


^ (4) Volume of a solid of revolution. First consider the case of a right 
circular cylinder. By inscribing regular polygons in the circular ends and 
circumscribing regular polygons about them, and joining their angular 
points bylines parallel to the axis, two right prisma can be obtained of 
which the volume of the inner increases and the volume of the outer 
decreases as the number n of sides of the polygons is increased. Also the 
difference between their volumes can be made as small as we please by 
taking ti large enough. Hence they tend to the same limit as co, and 
this limit is defined to be the 'volume ’ of the cylinder. 

Next let the area 3IPQM of Fig. 24, togethei with the sets of rectangles, 
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rotate about tbe axis of x. The figure produced hj the rotation of MPQN, 
which is such that the section of it by any plane perpendicular to the axis 
of £17 is a circle, is* called a solid of revolution. Each rectangle traces out 
a thin flat cylinder of thickness h. The difference between the sum of the 
cylinders generated by the inner rectangles and the sum of the cylinders 
generated by the outer rectangles is equal to the volume generated by the 
rotation of pq about the axis of x. This volume is 

7rNQ\h-7TMPKh, i.e. 7rhiNQ^-MP\ 

and this can be made as small as we please by taking h sufficiently small, 
i. e. by making n sufficiently great. Hence both sets of cylinders tend to 
a common limit as This limit is defined as the Volume’ of the 

solid of revolution. 

As an example, let us find in this way the volume of a right circular cone, 
the solid of revolution formed 
by the rotation of a right- 
angled triangle about one of 
the sides containing the right 
angle. 

Taking this side as axis of £i7, 
and dividing it into n parts 
each of length h, consider the 
volume of the cylinder formed 
by the rotation of the inner 
rectangle which stands upon 
the segment of the 

Its height (Fig. 26) 

MP — OM tan Oi — rh tan OL ; 
therefore its volume = ttMP^, h = Trr^h^t&n^oc, 

and the sum of all such volumes is obtained by adding together these terms 
for all values of r from 1 to w — 1 ; 

i. e. sum of volumes formed by inner rectangles 

= Trh^ tan* a {P + 2* -f- 3* + . . . + - 1)*} 

«» rftan*a,^(n— l)«(2ft — 1) 

«« TT tan* OC {nhf J (1 — 1/n) (2 - 1/w) 

« TT tan*a . 4 (1 - l/n) (2 - 1/w), 

if h be the length nh of the axis of the cone. 

As n-> oo, and this exx3resBion tends (in increasing value) to the 

limit 

7rtan*cx. 2)® .^.2, i.e. j7rPtan*a, 

which may be written ^ira^hj if a be the radius of the base. 

Hence the volume of the cone is equal to J of the area of the base x the 
height. 
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If tLe sum of the outer cylinders be taken, the volume, in exactly similar 
manner, 

«7r7^Han2a(P4•2“ + 8’' + ... + ^^’') . 

= i-A^tan^a. l)(2w + 1) 

= IT tan^(X . ^ (1 + 1/^^-) (2 + 1/^2'), 

wbick also tends (this time in decreasing value), as ?i-^oo, to tbe limit 

(5) Area of surf ace of solid of revolution. 

Mrst consider a frustum of a rigbt circular cone. Let similar and 
similarly situated polygons with n sides be inscribed in the circular ends of 
the frustum; then, by joining corresponding vertices (Fig. 27) FQ, P'Q\ 
we get a number of trapeziums such as FF' Q'Q. As n-^co, the sum of the 
areas of these trapeziums tends to a limit which is defined as the area of the 
curved surface of the frustum. 

The area of FF' Q'Q 

= I (sum of parallel sides) x (perpendicular distance between them) 
^\(FF^QQ')Mm 



Fig. 27. Fig. 28. 


Therefore the sum of the areas of the trapeziums is 

\n{FF-{- QQ') MF == (sum of perimeters of polygons) x IfJV. 

When w->oo, the perimeters tend to the circumferences of the circles, 
and MN tends to the limit FQ\ therefore the area of the curved surface of 
the frustum is 

FQ (sum of circumferences of ends) == FQ x mean circumference. 

By drawing circumscribed polygons to touch the ends of the frustum at 
P, P, ..., Q, Q\ ..., another set of trapeziums is obtained, the sum of whose 
areas tends to the same limit as w->oo. 

We can now define the area of the curved surface of any solid of revolu- 
tion. In Fig. 25, when FQ rotates about the axis of ir, the chords FF^ 

PgPs, ... and also the lines PJ^, ... describe frusta of cones. 

The sums of the areas of the curved surfaces of these two series of frusta 
tend, as “&■ CO , to a common limit ; this limit is defined as the * area’ of the 
curved surface of the solid of revolution. 
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As an example, let us find the area of the surface of a sphere, the solid of 
revolution formed by the rotation of a semicircle about its bounding 
diameter. 

Let FQ (Fig. 28) be a side of a regular polygon inscribed in the semicircle 
(of radius ^), and let JS be the middle point of FQ ; draw the ordinates 
PN, ML, QM^ and join OF, Draw PK perpendicular to MQ. 

The area of the frustum generated by the rotation of FQ is, as just proved, 
FQx2ttFL. Now the right-angled triangles QFK and ROL are similar, 
since the sides of one are perpendicular to the sides of the other. Therefore 
FQjFK^ ORJRL, i.e. FQ.RL = FK. OR, Hence the area traced out by 
PQ is 

27rPQ . RL = 2itFK. or = URM. OR, 
and the sum of the areas of the frusta is 

2(27rJVif. OR) = 2ttOR,^{NM), 

since OR is the same for every side of the polygon. Taking all the sides of 
the polygon from A to B, '2 (NM) — AB — 2 r, and therefore the sum of the 
areas of the frusta = 2ttOR x 2r. 

Now as w-->oo , OR-^ the limit r, and therefore the area of the surface of 
the sphere is 

Lt 277 OR X 2r = 27rr x 2r = A 


15. Gteneral theorems on limits. 

These have been tacitly assumed in the preceding examples. 

(i) The limit of the algebraical sum of a finite number of quantities 
is equal to the algebraical sum of their limits. 

For if Lt^ = & and lA, z = c, then y = b-\-ci and ^ = 
where a and j3 0 ; 

y±z = b±c+{0L±p), 

and since cx + /3— >0, y ±0 approaches the limit b±G, 

Similarly for any finite number of quantities. 

This theorem is not true for an infinite number of quantities, as is shown 
by the following example : 

In the series 



the limit of each term as n oo is 0. Therefore the sum of the limits is 0. 
But the sum of the series 

(1 + 2 + 3+. = 

fr ' 2^ n/ 

and the limit of this, as n oo , is 

Hence the limit of the sum of an infinite series is not always equal to the 
sum of the limits of the separate terms. 
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(ii) The limit, of the product of a finite number of quantities is equal 
to the product of their limits. 

In this case + a) {c + /3), 

.% yis-'bc = 

When OL and /3 0, the right-hand side of the equation 0, 

therefore ysi approaches the limit be, and similarly for any finite 
number of factors. 

(iii) The limit of the quotient of two quantities is equal to the quotient 
of their limits, provided the limit of the denominator is not ^ero, 

TT. y + ^ ^ coc---bp 

For i~c""'^p~e~c{^)’ 

and here, again, the expression on the right-hand side —> 0 when 
a and yS — > 0, provided c is not zero. 

yfz tends to the limit 6 /cj. 


Examples III. 

Find the limiting values of the following : 


when a? -> 2 [as in Art. 13 (1)] ; 2. ^ when a? -> 1 ; 

x — 2 X— X 


3. ^ when £C-~>2 ; 


11 1 

4:. g + g +...+ gji when n- cjoj 


5. *3 + '03 -f- *003-}- ... to n terms when n^oo. 

Find the limits of the following, when x-^0 and when x-xx) : 
ax + b 3a?® — 5a;-}-2 x^ — ctx + b + 


6. 


7. 


10 . 


cx + d* 
a?®(3a?-2) 


hx^ + lx-^Q ’ 


8. 


px + q 




(a;-l}®(4-:z?)^ 
Find the limits of 


11 . 


{2x-Vf 


15 . 


17. 


x(x-i-Sf* 

V(5a; — 4)— v^a? 




13_* a: ^ 1 ; 14. 

x-1 


X 


ix-ia 


~^a; 10. 


a?' 


when .T->0; 


X 


'1 — 1 

and when x-^1; 


X - 1 




^x—V a 


, and 


x—a ' X’ 


when 


20. V + Ota? -}-&)-£*? when £c-> 00 ; 


19. when a?-»Do ; 

1 4* 2 + 3 + . . . + 


21 . 


(«-lj® 


when ?^->oo; 


* In this and the following examples, the positive value of the root is to 
be taken. 
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1— COs2£tJ - 

22 . when x 

X 


►0; 


1— cos2a? , 

23. - when X - 


^0; 


24. — when ^ 0 ; 

26. — when <9 0 ; 


28. 


B 

l“Coai 


25. 


27. 


“ when ^ 0 ; 

when a?“>0; 


sing;^ 

tanma: 

tanwa? 


when 6- 


. cosa^~cos5<9 , . 

-0; when B- 


-0. 


29. Taking a circle as the limit of (i) an inscribed, (ii) a circumscribed 
regular polygon of n sides, when w oo , prove that its area is Trr®. 

SO. Find, by Art. 14, the area of the curved surface of a right circular cone# 

81. Find the area of the curved surface and the volume of a right circular 

cylinder. 

82. Find the volume of a sphere by the method of Art. 14 (4). 

rr j T 1— cosmd « 

83. Find I ^ ' ^“^0. 


- cos 71 6 


84. Find Lt (sec B — tan B) as B 


^ Jjr. 


sinwd , 

85. Find I . 7 2i ^ ' 

g i t tan nd 


► 0. 


S6. Find, by the method of Art. 14 (4), the volume formed by rotation 
about the axis of x of the area between the parabola — 4(i£c, the axis 
of X and the latus-rectum. 

37. find T f+2' + S“ + - + -- 


Lt 


[See Art. 14 (4) for the sum of the series in the numerator.] 
88. Find Lt [1 +2 a? + 3^1!® + ,..»> terms] when [a?l<l. 


16. ContmuoTzs functions. 

Let ^ be a function of x ; then a change in the yalue of x will 
produce a change in the value of y. The change in y due to a given 
increase in x may be positive, i, e. it may be an increase, as in the 
functions y := ^ = 2^ ; it may be negative, i. e. a decrease, as in 

the functions y y = 10"^ ; it may be large, as in the 

function y = x'^^ when x is large ; it may be small, as in the function 
y = log X when x is large. But in all such cases it usually happens 
that, when the change in x — > 0 as a limit, the change in y also 
— >0 as a limit, and when this is the case, the function y is said 
to be contmuous. 

A more precise definition is as follows : — Let y = f{x) be a function 
of X ; when x is changed to x+Ji, y becomes f(x + h), i.e. an increase 
of h in the value of x produces an increase of f{x-\-'h)—f[x) in the 
value of y. Now let u be any arbitrarily selected positive small 
quantity; if, for a particular value of it is possible, however 
small or be taken, to find a positive quantity e such that the increase 
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in y is numerically < cr for all values of \h\ wliicii are < €, then 
the function f(x) is said to be continuous for that value of £i?. If 
this property holds for all values of x between a and h, the function 
f{x) is said to be continuous from x = a to x = I). 

It is not easy to grasp at once what is involved in this definition j 
we will illustrate it by some examples. 

(i) y = x\ 

If X becomes x -f li, y becomes (x + hf, i- e. x^ + 2 lix + ; therefore 

the increase in y = 2hx + }v^. 

Now + < 0 - if (adding to both) {}i-\-xY < cr + a;-, 

1 . e. if 4"^ 0^ 4“ a?^), 

i. e. if /i < -/ (<r 4* x^) — x. 

This is 4- 5 since cr is 4- and therefore V{cr + x^) > o-, and is the ^ e ’ 
of the definition. Any value of h smaller than this number makes 
the increase in y < however small cr be taken and whatever be 
the value of x. 

Hence the function y = is continuous for all values of x» 

(ii) ^ = (»-3)/a!. 

/JQ r-|— MM ^ 

In this case, if x becomes x-i-Ji, y becomes ■ 

X Hl“ fif 

,, . . x + li — S x—B Sh 

the increase m 2/ = 

This will be < cr if iu numerical value, 

X^ 4" Xtl 


if BlKcrX^'^rf^xll, 


Now, however small cr is, li can always be taken smaller than this 
expression, exce;pt in the one case x = 0 ; the number on the right-hand 
side is then equal to zero, and no positive value for U can be found. 
Therefore the given function is continuous for all values of x, except 
x = 0 ; it is discontinuous when a; = 0. 

Similarly, any function of x is discontinuous for a value of x which 
makes it infinite. 

(iii) y = tan x. 

If X becomes xi-Ii, the increase in tanx 
= tan (x 4- h) — tan x 

tan a; 4- tan 

= 1 — 1 1 — r ~ 

1 — tan a; tan h 

__ tan 7^ (14’tan^fl;) 

1 -- tan X tank 
^ tan h sec^ x 
1— tana;tan7i 
tanh 

cos^ x-” sin X cos x tan h 
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This will be < tr if tank < a- (cosmic -sin® cos® tan/i), 

O' COS^ cc 

i.e. if tank < ^ . in numerical value, 

1 + 0 - sm iJ? cos ijc 

and h can always be chosen so as to satisfy this condition excej[)t when 
cos X = 0, i. e. except when x is an odd multiple of 

Therefore tan is a continuous function of x, except when 

± 1 '^? ± 1 ^? •••• 

This gives us an example of a function which is discontinuous at 
an infinite number of isolated points ; it is continuous throughout 
the ranges — Jtt to +^71, -J-tt to -Itt, and so on, but not throughout 
the range 0 to tt, or any range which includes one or more of the 
points mentioned above. 

17. Properties of a continuous function. 

(1) If 2 / be a continuous function of x, an indefinitely small change 
in the value of x produces only an indefinitely small change in the 
value of 2/. 

This is involved in the definition above, since cr is to be arbitrarily 
small, and this statement is sometimes given as a definition of 
a continuous function. 

Examples of discontinuities, (i) y ^Xjx [see Pig. 8]. 

In this case, if a? = —a, y == — 1/a, and if a; ~ 4-a, ?/ = + 1/a ; 

Therefore an increase of 2a in the value of x (from —a to +a) produces 
an increase of 2/a in the value of y. If a be indefinitely small, 1/a is 
indefinitely large ; therefore an indefinitely small change in the value of ic 
as it passes through the origin produces an indefinitely large change in the 
value of y. Hence the function 1/x is discontinuous when x = 0. It is 
continuou-s throughout any range which does not include the origin, for if x 
increases to x + h, y changes from 1/x to l/(a?4*70j i-^- y increases by 

_1 1‘ . -h 

^ x-^h x{x-^h) 

and this as provided a? is not zero [cf. Art. 16 (ii)]. 

(ii) y = tan x. 

If X is very slightly < Itt, tana? is very large and positive ; if a? is very 
slightly > J tt, tana? is very large and negative. Therefore a very small 
increase in x from one side of \rr to the other produces a very large increase 
in tana?; the function tana? is discontinuous when a? = and similarly 
when a? is equal to any odd multiple of Jtt. Tan a? has an infinite number 
of discontinuities, isolated values occurring at intervals of tt [cf. Art. 
16 (iii)]. 

(iii) y = the principal value of tan~^(l/a?), i.e. the angle between “-|7r 
and +^7r whose tangent is 1/a?. 

As a? increases from —oo to 0, 1/a? decreases from 0 to — oo , and tan'"^(l/a?) 
decreases from 0 to. —-Itt; and as a? increases from 0 to -i-oo, 1/a? decreases 
from +00 to 0 and tan~^(l/a?) decreases from + J;* to 0. 

1828 jg 
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When x passes through the value 0, y takes a sudden jump from — Jtt to 
+ ^ 7 r without passing through the intermediate values: an indefinitely 
small increase in the value of x on passing through the origin produces 
a finite increase nr in the value of y. The function is discontinuous when 
33 = 0 (Fig. 29). 



Fig. 29. 


A similar kind of discontinuity has already been mentioned in Art. 14, 
Ex. 1, where, at the point P, the gradient undergoes an abrupt change 
from tanPP'X to tan PTX in passing through the point P (Fig. 22). 

(iv) An example from Mechanics: —Consider the motion of two unequal 
masses connected by an inextensible string passing over a smooth pulley 
and hanging vertically. The larger mass M will descend with constant 
acceleration. Now suppose that at a certain instant the ascending mass 
suddenly picks up another mass, equal to the descending mass, say. At this 
instant its velocity will suddenly be diminished, and afterwards Jlf will 
continue to descend for some time with constant retardation, come to rest, 
and then begin to ascend again. 

If we draw the velocity-time graph of the motion of M (Fig. 30), the 



Fig. 80. 


straight line OF corresponds to the first stage of the motion when the velocity 
is increasing; there will be a discontinuity at A joirc'poiiviing to the instant 
when the additional mass is picked up (and the velocity suddenly reduced 
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from AFto AQ), and the straight line QRS corresponds to the second stage 
of the motion when the velocity is decreasing ; QB belonging to the interval 
during which M continues to descend, B to the instant when it is momen- 
tarily at rest, and BS to the time when it is ascending again (and therefore 
the sign of its velocity is reversed), 

(v) Again, if we represent graphically the relation between the weight .v 
in lbs. of a parcel and the cost y in pence of sending it by Parcel Post 
[3c^. for any weight up to 1 lb., 4d. for any weight between 1 and 2 lb., 5d. 
for 2“3 lb., 6d. for 3-5 lb., 7d. for 5-7 lb., and Id, for every additional lb. or 
fraction of a lb. up to 11 lb.], as a: increases from 0 to 1, y remains constant 
and equal to 3; as ic increases through the value 1, y takes a sudden jump 
from 3 to 4 and remains equal to 4 until a; reaches 2 ; y then takes another 
sudden jump from 4 to 5 and remains equal to 5 until a; reaches 3, and so on. 
The graph consists of 9 straight portions parallel to the axis of ic, of which 
the 4'^^ and are of length 2 units and all the others of length 1 unit, and 
it is discontinuous when a; « 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10 (Fig. 31), 





(2) The graph of a continuous function is a continuous curve 
without any breaks in it. 

Compare the graphs in the preceding examples with those of 
functions which are everywhere continuous, e. g. sinic, x^/(l 4- 
(Figs. 4, 6). 

(3) In passing from any one value to any other value within 
a range thi'oughoiit which it is continuous, a function must pass 
at least once through every intermediate value. 

Let c (Fig. 32) be a value intermediate between two values a and 
d represented by the ordinates AM, BN, Draw the graph of the 
function, and the line y = c; then graphically it is obvious that 
a continuous curve cannot be drawn from A to B without crossing 

E 2 
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the line «/ = c at least once. It may of course cross it any odd 
number of times. 



(4) A very important particular case of the preceding is that 
a continuous function cannot change sign without jgassing through the 
value m'o; i.e, graphically, a continuous curve, in passing from one 
side of the axis of x to the other side, must cut that axis at some 
intermediate point. 

This is obviously not necessarily true for a discontinuous function ; 
e. g. sec a;, in changing from -f 1 (when a? = 0) to — 1 (when x = it) 
does not pass through the value 0; it has a discontinuity (when 
'jursi-Tr) between these points. Similarly, l/x, in changing sign, 
does not vanish ; it is discontinuous at the origin [(1) (i)]. 

This theorem is very useful in dealing with algebraical equations. 
It will be seen [(6) below] that the expression 

... + it [where w is a positive integer] 

is continuous; therefore, if such an expression be positive when 
x = a and negative when x = it must be equal to zero for some 
intermediate value of x. Hence the equation 

will have at least one root (it must have an odd number) between 
two values of x which make the left-hand side take opposite signs. 
For instance, in the equation 

x^ — Bx^ + 4cX—10 = 0, 

x^2 makes the left-hand side equal to —6, and a? = 8 makes it 
equal to + 2 ; therefore the equation has at least one root between 
2 and 8. 

(5) If f (x) he continuous when x = a, then its value ivhen x = a is 
equal to the value of Lt f (x) as x — > a from either side. 



i.e. 
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TMs may be, and often is, taken as the definition of con- 
tinuity, i.e. a function f{x) is said to be continuous when x ^ 
if Lt f{x) = the definite number /(a). It is not true if /{a) = oo 

a 

and Lt f(x) = oo, for infinity is not a definite value. This latter 

«->■ a 

statement simply means that the value of f{x) can be made larger 
than any assignable value by taking x sufficiently near a, not that it 
gets nearer and nearer to a certain definite value. 

It is not true in such cases as (1) (iii) and (iv) ; here the function 
tends to a different limit as x approaches a from the one side or the 
other, and whatever value be assigned to the function when x = a, 
it cannot be equal to both these limits. 

Returning to the example of Art. 13 (1), it was found that the limit of 

— 9)/(a? — 3), as a? -> 3, is 6 whether x approach the value 3 from above or 
below j when a? = 3, the value of the function is at present undefined (since 
the zero factor a?— 3 cannot then he cancelled out), and can be assigned at 
will. If the value 6 be assigned to the function when a; = 3, then the 
function will be continuous when a? = 3, since the value will then coincide 
with the limits on either side. If any other value than 6 were assigned, the 
function would be discontinuous. 

If we draw the graph oi y ~ (a?^ — 9)/(a; — 3), we see that it consists of two 
straight lines, since either x is equal to 3 and then y is indeterminate, or x 
is not equal to 3 and then ^ = a? + 3. 

In the fiirst case, a; = 3 is the equa- 
tion of a straight line parallel to 
the axis oi y] in the second case, 
y = x + Z is the equation of a 
straight line equally inclined to 
the axes. The graph therefore 
consists of these two straight lines 
(Fig. 33). For any value of x other 
than 3, we get a single point on 
the graph, giving one definite value 
of the function for that particular 
value of X ; hut when a? = 3, we 
have an unlimited number of points 
since the whole of the line a? = 3 
constitutes part of the graph, and 
therefore y is quite indeterminate. 

df the value 6 be assigned to the function when as = 3, we are selecting 
the point on the line a; = 3 where it is cut by the other line ^ — as-fS, but 
this is quite an arbitrary selection. 
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Similarly, « 1, -wliether x aj)proacli zero from tlie positive or 

x-i-O 

the negative side. The function is undefined for the value x = 0. If the 
value 1 be assigned to the function when £c ~ 0, (sinir)/^’ will be continuous 
when X = 0. since the value then coincides with the limits on either side. 

(6) It can be preyed, by a method similar to that of Art. 15, that 

(i) The algebraical sum and the product of any finite number of 
continuous functions are themselves continuous. 

(ii) The quotient of two continuous functions is continuous except 
for values of the variable which make the denominator zero. 

The functions which are met with in elementary applications of 
the calculus are usually either continuous for all values of £c, or have 
discontinuities only at a number of isolated points, e. g. tan x, 
x/{x^ — 4:); and such functions are of course continuous throughout 
any range which does not include a point of discontinuity. For 
instance, the function 4j is continuous between rr = — oo and 

a?=—2, between 2 and ir=-j-2, and between x=:+2 and 

iD = + 00 ; it is discontinuous for two values of x only, when it* =r. —2 
and when +2, both of which values make the function infinite. 


Examples IV. 

1. Prove, from the definition, that the following functions are everywhere 
continuous : 

a + ljx‘j 2 + x—x^; cosic; 1/(1 sin^X’. 

2. Deduce, from Art. 17 (6) that the following functions are continuous: 

; X*; ax” + hx^~^ + ... + A; [n a positive integer] ; x/{ x® + 1) ; siii^x * 
sin x/(4 + cos x) ; sin^^x cos”x [m and n positive integers], ^ 

3. Where are the following functions discontinuous ? 

cotx; secx; cosec 2x; ^ ^ 


2x-3’ 
tan 3x ; 


2 + sin X 


x"* — 13x^ + 36’ cosx 
the i^rincipal value of cot“’ x. 


1 + cosx ’ 

4. Whafc value must be assigned to the function {x’ + 27)/(a; + 3) when 
^ — —3 in order that it may be everjrwhere continuous ? 

5. Prove that the equation a!’+8a;'“-5a:-3 = 0 has a root between 0 
and 1. 

6. Show that the equation + =0 has one root between 

U and 1, and another between —1 and 0. 

7. Prove that the equation 24a!‘-68i»®-26a:Hl53a:-63 ■ <0 has roots 
between -2 and -1, 0 and 1, 1 and 2, 2 and 3. 

8. Prove that {x~a)/{V x~V a)“ is discontinuous when x = a. 

8. Prove that 2V* is discontinuous when x = 0; draw its graph, 

10. Show that the principal value of taa~i {V(*+^)} i® discontiuuous when 
x-~l; draw its graph. 
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DIFFERENTIATION OF SIMPLE ALaEBEAIOAL 
FUNCTIONS 

18. Rate of Increase of a Function, 

We now proceed to consider how to find the rate of increase, with 
respect to of a given function of x. As already pointed out 
(Ai't. 11), this rate of increase is constant only for the linear function 
ax + h; for all other functions, it varies from value to value of the 
function. 

In the first place, instead of considering a number of disconnected 
values of y corresponding to disconnected values of x, as we do in 
actually plotting a graph from its equation, we imagine x to be 
growing or increasing continuously just as, measuring from a 
particular instant, time goes on, or as, starting from a particular 
position, a train travels onward, so that, in changing from one value 
to another, x passes through all the intermediate values, just as the 
train in passing from one point to another passes all intermediate 
points. As X changes thus, the function y will generally change in 
a similar manner, sometimes increasing, sometimes decreasing, 
sometimes changing rapidly, sometimes slowly, sometimes for an 
instant stationary (Art. 54), but occasionally, at a point of discon- 
tinuity, taking a sudden jump from one value to another (Art. 17). 

A given increase in the value of x from a to & produces an increase 
in the value of the function y ; and it is obvious that the resulting 
increase in the value of y depends not solely upon the increase in 
.£», but also upon the actual value of x before the increase (Art, 11). 
The ratio of the increase in the function to the increase in x gives 
the average rate of increase of the function per unit increase of x 
throughout this particular interval a to i; but the average rate 
of increase throughout a finite interval will probably be quite 
different from the rate of increase at, say, the commencement 
of the interval, just as the average velocity of a train during any 
interval of time may be quite different from its actual velocity at the 
commencement of the interval* 
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Consider further the analogy with the motion of a train. The 
value of the function for any particular value of x corresponds to 
the distance of the train from some fixed point of the line (which 
distance is a function of the time) at any particular instant ; the rate 
of increase of the function with respect to x corresponds to the rate 
of increase of this distance with respect to the time, i.e. to the 
velocity of the train. This velocity may be constant for a time, but 
probably it will not be constant for a very long time; it may be 
large or small, increasing or decreasing rapidly or slowly ; and so 
with the function (except that its rate of change is never constant for 
a finite range of values of x, unless it is linear, and then it is always 
constant). 

In the case of the train, if we take any interval of time and divide 
the distance therein travelled by the length of the interval, we get 
the ^ average velocity ’ during that interval. This average velocity 
may be quite different from the velocity at the commencement of 
the interval, but the distance of the train from the fixed point will 
be a continuous function of the time, so that a very small increase in 
the time will produce only a very small alteration in the distance, 
and if the length of the interval ~>0, this average velocity will 
approach some fixed limiting value. This limit is defined as the 
velocity at the commencement of the interval. 

This is what is meant when it is stated that the velocity of a train 
is, at a particular instant, 30 miles per hour (which is 44 feet per 
second) ; it does not mean that in the next minute it will go half 
a mile, because even in a minute there is time for the velocity to 
change appreciably ; but in a second the distance that the train 
goes will be nearly 44 feet, and in of a second the distance will 
be still more nearly 4*4 feet, and so on, because in a second the 
velocity will change very little, and in of a second still less. 

Again, if the train travels 30 miles between 5 o'clock and 6 
o’clock, the average velocity during that hour is 30 miles per hour, 
but this gives us no information as to the velocity at 5 o’clock. If the 
distance travelled between 5 o’clock and 5.10 be divided by -J- hour, 
we get the average velocity between 5 and 5.10; if the distance 
travelled between 5 o’clock and 1 minute past be divided by -gV hour, 
we get a result nearer to the velocity at 5 o’clock, and if we could 
measure the distance travelled between 5 o’clock and 1 second past 5, 
this, divided hy hour, would be nearer still. This series of 
average velocities through diminishing intervals of time, all com- 
mencing at 5 o’clock, tends to a limiting value, and this limiting 
value is ‘ the velocity at 5 o’clock 
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We proceed in exactly the same manner with any function of x. 
We find the average rate of increase of the function with respect 
to for a given increase in a? ; and then we find the limit to which 
this average rate of increase tends when the increase in a? 0, 
i. e. the actual rate of mcrease for any value of x is the limit of the 
o/verage rate of increase throughout a rcmge commencing at that value^ 
tohen the range is indefinitely diminished* As the range decreases, we 
get values for the average rate of increase which approach nearer 
and nearer to the actual rate of increase at the beginning of the 
range, and (from the definition of a limit) we can get as near as 
we please to this actual rate of increase by taking the range 
sufficiently small. This limit is called the differential coefficient of 
the function with respect to x. In the illustration above, the 
velocity of the train is the differential coefficient, \vith respect to 
the time, of its distance from some fixed point of the railway line. 


19. The function y = x?. 

Let us consider in detail the very simple function y = 

If rr = 10, y = 100 ; if x becomes 11, ^ becomes 121. If x becomes 
10' 1, y becomes 102’01 ; if x becomes 10*01, y becomes 100*2001. 

In the first case, the average rate of increase of y per unit increase 
of X = 21/1 = 21 ; in the second case, it is 2*01/*1, i. e. 20*1 ; in 
the third ease, it is *2001/*01 = 20*01. These numbers 21, 20*1, 
20*01, ... tend to the limit 20. 

Generally, if x becomes 10 -f ^ becomes 100 -f 20^ + h^. Therefore 

increase in ^ _ 20h + h'^ __ ^ 

— 20 -j- Ji, 

mcrease in x h 


Clearly, as the increase h in x gets less and less, this ratio gets 
nearer and nearer to 20, and we can make it as near to 20 as we 
please by taking h sufficiently small ; therefore when x = 10, the 
limit of the average rate of increase of the function is 20. 

This means that, when x has the value 10, x^ is increasing at the 
rate of 20 units per unit increase of x, just as the statement, that 
at a given instant a train is travelling at 20 miles per hour, means 
that its distance from some fixed point on the line is at that instant 
increasing at the rate of 20 miles per unit increase of the time 
(measured in hours). 

Similarly, in the general case, if a? is increased to x-j-h, y becomes 
(x + i, e. + 2 + h?. Therefore the ratio 
increase in 2 / 2hx-\-h^ 

mcrease mo; * 
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which, when li 0, tends to the limic 2x. That is, the rate of 
increase of the function with respect to rr is 2x, or the differential 
coefficient of = 2x. 

It should be noticed that if x is increased by a mry small amount, 
y is increased by apjoroximately 2x times as much j approximately, 
not exactly, because x is here stated to increase by a very small 
amount but not an indefinitely small amount. The smaller the 
increase in the more nearly is the statement true (because the 
actual amount of the increase in y is {2x-\-h) times the increase 
in and the smaller the increase in a;, the nearer is this to 2aj). 

20. Geometrical Illustrations. 

The preceding results can be illustrated geometrically : 

(i) If the length of the straight line OX represents x, y will be 

represented by the area of the square 
OM which has OX as side ; if OX is 
increased to OX', the resulting increase 
in y is represented by the shaded area 
in Fig, 34. This is equal to twice the 
rectangle ITX' + the square MM\ 

If XX' is very small, the square 
3IM' is very small compared with the 
rectangle MX' (the ratio of their areas 
= XX'/JfX, which can be made as 
small as we please by taking XX' 
small enough). 

Therefore the increase in y is represented approximately by twice 
the area of the rectangle JiX', which 

= 2 MX . XX' = 2^ X the increase in x* 

(ii) Again, referring to the graph of y ^ x^ (Fig. 35), let P be 

any point (x, y) on the graph, and let Q be the point on the graph 
whose abscissa is Draw PX, QN' perpendicular to the axis 

of and FM perpendicular to QN, Then MQ represents the 
increase in y due to the increase NN' in a?, and the average rate of 
increase of the function in the interval NN' 



p 

M 

1 


Pig. 34. 


inci'ease in y _ MQ 
increase in a? FM 


tan QPJf =tanPA:Xj 


so that the average rate of increase of the function between any two 
values is represented geometrically by the tangent of the angle which 
the chord joining corresponding points on the graph makes with the 
positive direction of the axis of x. 
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As NN', the increase in x, is taken smaller and smaller, the point 
Q moves nearer and nearer to P, and when the increase in x is 
indefinitely small, Q is indefinitely near to P. The limiting posi- 
tion of the chord PQ when Q approaches indefinitely near to P is 
(Art. 14 (1)) the tangeiat to the cm*ve at P, and therefore the limiting 
value of tanP-^X is tanPPX, if the tangent at P meets the axis 
of X in T. This is called the slope [or sometimes the gradient] of the 
curve at the point P. Hence, for any value of x, the rate of increase 
of the function per unit increase of x is represented geometrically by the 
slope of the graph of the function at the corresponding point. 

This result is true in general. In the case of the function at 
present under consideration, y = x^, the slope of the graph at any 
point [x, y) is 2 x. 

Taking numerical cases, when x=^ S, y = 9 and the slope = 6 ; 



therefore the tangent at the point (3, 9) is inclined to the axis of x 
at an angle whose tangent is 6, i. e. a little more than 801*^. 

When X = —2, «/ = 4, and the slope = —4 ; hence the tangent 
at the point (—2, 4) is inclined to the axis of x at an angle whose 
tangent is —4, i.e. 104^2'. 

21, Another illustration. 

As a further illustration of the meaning and use of the differential 
coefficient of the function y = let us consider the following example : 

The radius of a circle is increasing at the rate of 1 inch per second ; find 
the rate of increase of the area of the circle at the instant when the radius 
is 20 inches. (The circle is supposed to be continuously increasing in the 
same way as the circular ripples caused by dropping a stone into water.) 
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At any particular instant, the radius and the area of the circle will 
have definite values ; both are functions of the time. The differential 
coefficient of the area A with respect to the radius r gives the rate of 
increase of the area per unit increase of the radius. The differential 
coefficient of with respect to r h 2 r, and the increase in Trr* is obviously 
TT times the increase in ; therefore the differential coefficient of the area 
jr?'® with respect to r is 27rr. Hence the rate of increase of the area = 27rr 
per unit increase of r. From this it follows* that 

the rate of increase of the area per sec. = 2 rrrx rate of increase of rper sec. 

s= 27Trx 1 

e= AOn sq. in. per sec. 

at the instant when r = 20 in. 

It should be noticed that this does not mean that in the next second the 

area will increase by 40 tt sq. in., because as soon as r is a little greater, 

the rate of increase, 27rn will also be a little greater. The fact that the 

rate of increase of the area of a circle is equal to 2n-r times the rate of 

increase of the radius is verifiable geometrically, because if the radius is 

increased from r to r+h where h is small, a very narrow strip is added on 

to the circle all round it. If h is very stnall, this is practically the same as 

a rectangle whose width is h, and whose length is the circumference of the 

circle, 27rr (it is really rather more) ; therefore, approximately, the increase 

in the area ^27rrh = 2 7 rrx increase in the radius, and hence the ratio 

increase in area . j . , , , . . . n xi • • a 

, ; — tends to the limit 27 rr as the increase in r-»0. 

increase in radius 

The differential coefficient of and illustrations of it, have been 
discussed at some length, because it is of the utmost importance that 
the student should grasp at the outset the meaning of a differential 
coefficient, and should clearly understand what is involved in such 
a statement as ^ the differential coefficient of is 2x\ 

We next proceed to the definition of the differential coefficient of 
a function in general. The following examples should first be 
worked through. 


>iExamples V, 

X The side of a square is increasing at the rate of 1 foot per minute ; find 
the rate of increase of (i) the area, (ii) the perimeter, (iii) the diagonal 
of the square, at the instant when the side is (a) 1 yard, (5) 2 yards, 
(c) 10 yards. 

2. Find the inclinations to the axis of x of the tangents to the curve y = 
at the points (If, 2J), (4, 16), (-6, 9). 

2, At what point of the curve = ar* is the tangent inclined to the axis 
of a; at (i) 20°, (ii) 60°, (iii) 135°? 

4. Find the slope of the curve 4:ij==Zx^ (i) at (2, 3), (ii) at (—4, 12), 
Where is the tangent inclined to the axis of x at 45°, 70°, 120° ? 


See also Art. 34. 
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6. Find the average rate of increase of the function ?/ — ic® as a? increases 
(i) from 10 to 11, (ii) from 10 to 10*1, (iii) from 10 to 10*01, (iv) from 
10 to 10 + A. To what limit do these increases tend ? Show that the 
limit is the same when x increases from lO-Ti to 10. 

6. Find the differential coefficient of a;®, and verify geometrically as in 
Art. 20 (i). 

7. Find the inclinations to the axis of x of the tangents to the curve 
at the points (-|, J), (1, 1), (-2, -8). 

8. Where is the tangent to y ^ inclined to the axis of x at 45° ? Find 
the slope of = a;® at {2, 1). 

9. At what angle do the curves y ^ and y = a?® intersect ? 

10. The side of a cube is increasing at the rate of 1 inch per second ; find 
the rate of increase of (i) the volume, (ii) the superficial area, (iii) a 
diagonal of the cube, at the instant when the side is 1 foot. 

11. The radius of a sphere is increasing at the rate of 1 foot per minute ; 
find the rate of increase of (i) the volume, (ii) the superficial area of the 
sphere, at the instant when the radius is 1 yard. 

12. The height of a cone is 15 inches and remains constant, while the radius 
of the base is increasing at the rate of 6 inches per minute j at what 
rate is the volume of the cone increasing, at the instant when the 
diameter of the base is 1 yard ? 

18 . At what point of the parabola ^ ~ a?® is the curve twice as steep as 
at the end of the latus-rectum ? 

14. The area of the surface of a sphere is increasing at the rate of 1 square 
inch per second ; at what rate is the volume increassing, at the instant 
when the radius is 3 inches ? (Find the rate of increase of the radius 
first.) 

15. A point moves along the curve y = a?® in such a way that its velocity 
parallel to the axis of x is constant and equal to 2 foot-seconds ; find its 
velocity parallel to the axis of y (i) when a: = 3, (ii) when 2 ^= 16, 
(iii) when a; = — 2. 

16. A point moves along the curve 2 / = a?® so that its velocity parallel to the 
^area of y is constant and equal to 12 foot-seconds ; find its velocity 

parallel to the axis of x (i) when a; = 1, (ii) when a; ~ -2. 

17. Each face of a cube is increasing in area at the rate of 2 square inches 
per second. At what rate per second is (i) the side, (ii) the volume 
increasingTirE the instant when the side is 10 inches in length ? 

18. The volume of a sphere is increasing at the rate of 5 cubic inches per 
second ; at what rate is (i) the radius, (ii) the superficial area increas- 
ing, at the instant when the radius is 6 inches ? 

19 . The area of a circle is increasing at the rate of 4 square inches per 
second ; at what rate is the circumference increasing, at the instant 
when the radius is 8 inches ? 

20. The side of a cube is equal to the radius of a sphere, and both are 
increasing at the same rate. Show that the volume of the spher‘d 
is increasing more than four times as fast as the volume of the 

and the area of the surface of tfie sphere more than twice as fap' - 
area of the surface of the cube. , 

22. Definition of a difibr 
Let 1/ be a continuous 
of X will produce an in 
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decrease], in the value of y. These inerenieiits are generally denoted 
by the symbols hx and ly respectively ; 0^ is 4- or — according as y 
increases or decreases, and similarly for hx, [Notice carefully that 
the b in bx and ^y is not a quantity, but a symbol ; bx has nothing 
to do with b X X, but merely stands for Hhe increment oi x\] 

If bx, the increase in x, is indefinitely small, by, the resulting 
increase in y, will also be indefinitely small, since y is a continuous 
function of x [Art. 17 (1)]; but usually the ratio by/bx, i. e. the 
average rate of increase of y with respect to x, tends to a definite 
finite limit * as This limit is call'd the differenlial coefficient 

(sometimes the derivative) of y with respect to x, and is denoted by 

the symbol ^ or dy/dx. 


It must be carefully borne in mind that dy/dx is not a fraction 
whose numerator and denominator are dy and dx respectively, but it 
is the ‘limiting value’ of the fraction by/bx] the d/dx is a symbol 
which, placed in front of y denotes the result of performing a certaia 
operation (debcribed above) upon the function y, in the same way 
that the symbol V, placed in front of a number y, denotes the 
result of performing a certain operation upon the number y, viz. 
the extraction of its square root. 

This particular symbol is used in order that it may be possible to 
indicate both the function y whose differential coefficient or rate of 
change is to be evaluated, and also the variable x with respect to 
which it is differentiated, i, e. the variable whose variation causes the 


change in y. For instance, the velocity v oi moving point may be 

regarded both as a function of the time t it has been in motion, and 

also as a function of the distance s it has travelled. Hence diffilt 

represents the rate of increase of the velocity ^^'^''inXeasr 'of 

time, i.e. the acceleration, and dv/ds stands,^' i„„,ease 

of the velocity per unit increase of distance different. 

Similarly, if F cubic inches be the ’ •' , f radius 

• I 1 F o .1 ifoiume of a sphere ot laaius 

r niches and surface Ssqiiiire inches, ,, ‘ inr-re-ise of 

+u 1 -w 1 . • ;F/dr is the rate ot mciease oi 

the volume per unit (inch) increase . , , f 

increase of the superficial area per u » radius, /ri m . 

ih. of i,. ih, „i„L r, 

BUrlace. Again, dr/UT and (sqnaro me i ' ^ ' 

f^V represent the rates ot mciease 


I functions consicleigiMiii 


1 this book, this limit exists, 
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of the radius and surface respectively per unit (cubic inch) increase of 
volume. 

Sometimes the differential coefficient is denoted by the symbol 
Dxy^ or simply Dy, if there can be no doubt as to what is the 
independent variable. Sometimes the actual function, in terms of x, 
is written after the symbol d/dx ; e. g. the differential eoefficieuts 
of and sin x may be written 


^ „ d(x ) d ^ 1 . ^^fsin^r) d . 

jjx^ or — or — x"^, and D sin x or — = — or - 7 - sm x. 

dx dx dx dx 


If a function of x be denoted by the symbol f{x\ its differential 
coefficient is usually denoted by the symbol/' {x)y and is often called 
the derived function. 

The differential coefficient of a function gives an exact measure of 
the rate of change of the function with respect to the variable for 
any particular value of the variable. In exactly the same sense 
that the velocity of a moving point is said to be so many miles 
per hour or so many feet per second at a particular instant, so the 
rate of increase of a function of x, for any particular value x^ of x, 
is equal to the value of its differential coefficient when x:=^q^, 
per unit increase of x. 


23. Geometrical meaning of the differential coefBLcient. 

This has been found in the case of the function in Art. 20 (ii). 
The reasoning given there is quite general, and applies to all 
functions whose graphs are con- 
tinuous curves ; the form of the 
curve is immaterial. Hence, if the 
graph of a function be drawn, 
the differential coefficient of the 
function is represented geometri- 
cally by the tangent of the angle 
which the tangent to the curve 
makes with the axis of x\ i.e. 
if the tangent to the graph at a 
point (x, y) mokes an angle. ^ tvith the positive direction of the axis of x, 
the corresponding value of dy/dx is egucd to tan 

This result can also be stated in the alternative foi'm : the value 
of dy/dx, for any value of x, is equal to the slope of the graph at the 
corresponding point. 

* The letters d. c, will often be used as an abbreviation foi* the torno. 
< differential coefficient ^ 
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The statement that the limiting value of hy/hx is the same 
whether So; he or — is equivalent to the statement that the 
tangent is the same from whichever side the point Q approaches 
the point P. 

This would not be the case at a point such as P in Fig. 37, in 
which PP, FG represent the positions of the tangent at P according 
as Q approaches P from the left or the right. In such a case as 
this, the ordinate is continuous, but the slope discontinuous, at the 
point P, i. e. the function is continuous, but its rate of increase is 
discontinuous. Such points, however, do not occur in the graphs 
of elementary functions. 

It must be carefully noticed that dy/dx = tan ij/, where a// is the 
angle which the tangent at (Xj y) makes with the positive direction 



of the axis of x. For instance, at the point E in Fig. 37, \// is an 
acute angle, therefore tan f and dy/dx are positive. At 8, xj/ is an 
obtuse angle, therefore tan xj/ and dyfdx are negative (see Art. 25). 


24. Differentials, 


It has been stated (Art. 22) that the limit, when 8a; ■— > 0, of hy/hx 
is usually a definite quantity denoted by dy/dx. Hence it follows 
that, in such cases, hy/hx = dy/dx + f:, where e — > 0 as dx-^0, i. e. 

cy= 


Therefore, if dx be very small, it follows that 
^ . Sir approximately, 


dy: 


(i) 


and the smaller dx is, the more nearly does this become true, since 
€ gets less and less with dx, i.e. the term 6. 8a; gets smaller and 
smaller in comparison with the other two terms, or, as it is usually 
expressed, € . 8a; is a small quantity of higher order than dx or dy. 
Hence, if x he increased hy a very small amoimt^ y lulll increase hy 
(approximately) dy/dx times as much 
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The expression on the right-hand side of (i) is called the differential 
of y, [The name ^ differential coefficient ^ for the function dy/doi 
is due to the fact that it occurs as the coefficient of Sic in the 
differential of ^.] 

It must be carefully noticed that equation (i) does not mean that 
the two expressions become approximately equal because they are 
both very small, but that their ratio tends to the limit 1 ; their 
difference becomes very small compared with either of them. For the 
amount of error involved in the use of equation (i) see Chap. XIII. 

Orders of small quantities. 

The ratio of two quantities which are both indefinitely small may be 
finite, or it may be indefinitely small, or it may be indefinitely great. This 
leads to the notion of ‘ orders of small quantities b 

Two variables OL and each of which tends to the limit zero, are said to 
be indefinitely small quantities or ‘ infinitesimals ’ of the same order if 
the ratio /3/0( be finite. If this ratio 0, /3 is said to be an infinitesimal 
of higher order than a; if it cxd, ^ is said to be an infinitesimal of 
lower order than a. If the limit of the ratio 3/a^ be finite, then is called 
an infinitesimal of the second order if (X be taken as an infinitesimal of the 
first order. Similarly, if the limit of /3/a^ be finite, /3 is an infinitesimal of 
the third order ; and generally, if Lt /3/a” be finite, /3 is an infinitesimal 
of the order. For instance, if the radius r of a very small sphere be an 
infinitesimal of the first order, the superficial area A of the sphere will be 
an infinitesimal of the second order since A/r^ = 47r, a finite number; and 
the volume V of the sphere will be an infinitesimal of the third order, since 
y/r® =s ^ TT, a finite number. 

Examples from geometry. 

If TB be the tangent to a circle at and TQQ' the chord perpendicular 
to TB meeting the circle in Q and Q\ we know from elementary geometry 
that TE" = TQ . TQ\ Therefore, if T 
move along the tangent towards B so 
that TB 0, TQ will be an infinitesimal 
of the second order, if TB be ^aken as 
an infinitesimal of the first order, since 
TQ/TB'^ = l/TQ', of which the limit is 
1/d^ if d be the diameter of the circle. 

Again, if AB be a diameter of the 
circle, and PM perpendicular to AB 
from the point P where TA cuts the 
circle again, it is obvious that PM, PB, 

MB all tend to 0 as P approaches in- 
definitely near to B, but they do not on 
that account all become nearly equal. In fact, by similar triangles, 
MB/BP s= BPjAB, which 0 as P approaches B ; therefore MB becomes 
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indefinitely small compared with EP, i.e. it is an infinitesimal of higher 
order. Since MB/BP'^ = IjAB, which is finite, it follows that, if BP be 
regarded as of the 1st order of small quantities, MB will be of the 
2nd order. Also MPjBP = APjAB, which tends to 1 as P approaches B ; 
therefore M.P and BP are small quantities of the same order, and moreover 
become ultimately equal. Since BP and MP are of the same order and MB 
is of the 2nd order compared with BP, it follows that MB is also of the 
2nd order compared with MP, as is easily seen independently by taking 
the relation MP^ — AM. MB, 

Again, if PN be perpendicular to TB, TN/PN = PMjAM, which 0 
as P approaches P; therefore TN is an infinitesimal of higher order 
than PN. 

Also TN.NB^ PAT^ = BM^ = MP^/AM^ = BNyAM\ 

Therefore TN/BN^ = IJAM^, which tends to the finite limit l/d^. 

Hence, since BN is of the 1st order, TN is an infinitesimal of the 3rd 
order. 

Examples from Trigonometry are furnished by the results of Art. 13 (10), 
where it was shown that the limits, as aj~>0, of (sina?)/a: and (1 — cosir)/a;^ 
are respectively 1 and It follows that, if x be taken as an infinitesimal of 
the 1st order, sinrr will also be an infinitesimal of the 1st order, and 
1- cos a? an infinitesimal of the 2nd order, or, as it is sometimes expressed, 

* of the second order of small quantities.’ 

The geometrical meaning of the dijfferential of y should be noticed. 



If NfN' represents hx, the resulting dy is represented by MQ. 
Now, if the tangent at P makes an angle xj/ with OX and meets MQ 
in T, the differential of y 

-f^.dx = tanf.FM = MT. 

dx 

Equation (i) therefore is equivalent to the statement that, if Q be 
taken very near to P, MQ and MT become approximately equal, 
their difference TQ (this will be the e . bx above) becoming very small 
compared with either of them, i. e. TQ will be an infinitesimal of 
order higher than the first. 
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25. Sign of the differential coeffieient. 

We have, from the preceding article, 

^ ^ where e — » 0 as So? - - 0, 

bx dx 

Suppose that dy/dx is not zero. Then it follows that, if 6^1? be 
taken sufficiently small, the sign of dy/dx + ^ will be the same as the 
sign of dy/dx, since € can be made as small as w© please (and there- 
fore certainly numerically smaller than dy/dx) by taking hx small 
enough. Hence, for such values of hx, the sign of by/hx is the same 
as the sign of dy/dx. Therefore, if hx be +, hy will be + or — 
according as dy/dx is -h or — . Now y increases or decreases 
according as is + or — ; therefore y increases as x increases if 
dy/dx is +, and y decreases as x increases if dy/dx is — . 

Geometrically, if dy/dx is 4-, tan\j/ is +, and the angle \j/' is an 
acute angle as at the point JR in Fig. 87 ; in this case the ordinate y 
increases as the abscissa x increases. If dy/dx is — , tani// is and 
xj/ is an obtuse angle as at the point S in Fig. 37 j in this case, the 
ordinate y decreases as the abscissa x increases. 

The case when dy/dx = 0 will be discussed later (Art. 53). 

Hence, a function of s increases or decreases when x increases accord- 
ing as its d. c. is + or — ; and, conversely, the d,c. of a function is + 
or — • according as the function increases or decreases when x increases. 


26. General method of finding differential coefficients from 
first principles. 


Theoretically, the method followed in finding the differential 
coefficient of x^^ may be employed for any function of x, as follows : 

Let y be any function of x, denoted by f{x). If x is increased to 
x + h, then y becomes f[x -f h) ; 

. * . the increase in «/ = f[x + h) —/(ic), 


and the ratio 


^ _ f{x + h)—f{x) 
hx h 


The d. c. of f(pd) is the limit to which this tends as h 0, and 
the method to be adopted in evaluating this limit depends upon 
the nature of the function f{x). This process of calculating the 
d. c. directly from the definition is generally referred to as differen- 
tiation from first principles. It consists of four stages: we first 
take an arbitrary increment for x, next calculate the corresponding 
increment of y, then find their ratio, and lastly the limit to which 
this ratio tends as the increments — ^ 0. 

w 2 
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As a matter of fact this method is employed only in a few simple 
cases ; it would generally be long and tedious in other than the 
simplest functions. 

These few simple cases are known as standard forms, and general 
rules are obtained which enable the d. c/s of more complicated 
functions to be deduced from these standard forms. At the same 
time it is advisable, and the student is strongly recommended, to 
work out a number of differential coefficients from first principles ; 
the process serves to fix in mind the meaning of the differential 
coefficient which is otherwise rather apt to be forgotten. A few 
examples are appended. 

(i) y = 1/x^. 

If X is increased to X'i-li, y becomes 7i)^ ; 

1 1 (^X “j“ 

. •. the increase in y = (*+ kf 


Dividing this by Ji, the increase in x. 


X'^ {x + hf 


we have 


by ^ 3^r/^— 

bx^ x^ix^hf 


which, as li 


0, approaches the limit 




3 

x^ 


Therefore the differential coefficient of 1/x^ is 

It could have been foreseen that a negative result would he obtained 
in this case, since it is obvious that 1/x^ decreases as x increases; 
hence its d. c. is — (Art. 25). 

Consider a numerical illustration. It follows from this result and Art. 24, 
that if X is increased by a very small amount, \/x^ will decrease by approxi- 
mately 3/a;^ times as much, and the smaller the increase in x, the more 
accurately will this statement he true. 

Now, if a? = 2, y = J==T25, and dyjdx^ —3/2%* therefore, if x be in- 
creased by '001, y will decrease by (approximately) 3/2^ x '001, i.e. '0001875. 

Therefore, when x = 2’001, y = '125 — '0001875 

« -1248125, 

which can be verified by working out the value of 1/(2*001)*; the exact 
result to 7 figures thereby obtained is T248127 — , giving a difference from the 
previous result of less than '0000002. This slight discrepancy is due to the 
fact that the increase* in the value of x, although small, is not indefinitely 
small ; if a smaller increase in x were taken, the results would agree even 
more closely. 


(ii) y = 


4a;-f 5 


In this case, when x is increased to a; + y becomes 


4(fl;>f7t)4-5 ^ 
3(aJd-^) + 4 ’ 
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the increase in 2 / = 


4a;+4fe+6 

3a: + 3A + 4: 


4a; + 5 
3a:+4 


- (3.+8i+4)(8,+4) 

. 1 

bx (3£U+3/&+4)(3ic4-4)’ 

which, when h- ►O, tends to the limit 7 ^ ^- 7 , 0 ' 

(Bx+iy 

Since this, being a perfect square, is always + , it follows that the 
given function always increases when x increases. If its graph be 
drawn, it will be seen that as x increases from — 00 to — ^ increases 

from I to 00 ; when x = p h infinite and the function is discon- 
tinuous; as X increases from —4 to 00 , p increases from — 00 to f. 
[The graph is a rectangular hyperbola whose asymptotes are the 
straight lines x= — and p = |.] 


As a numerical illustration, find, approximately, the value of y when 
a: = 2*0135. 

When 07 = 2, y^VB and dyfdx— yott- 

The increase in y == dyjdx x increase in approximately 
= *01 X *0135 » *000135. 
y 1*300135 nearly, when x = 2*0135. 


and 


(iii) y V X, 

When X is increased io x-\‘h,y becomes V [x + h ) ; 

. the increase in ^ -f — v a?, 

__ ^(x-\-h)—Vx 


lx 


Before making Ji tend to zero, it is necessary to transform this 
expression into such a form that the numerator and denominator 
do not both ^ 0 with h ; in the case of algebraical expressions, this 
generally means that the expression must be transformed until the 
h (which is not exactly 0) divides out. 

In this case, the desired result is obtained by rationalizing the 
numerator ; multiply numerator and denominator by V{x-\- li) + 

hx h Vx} V{x + h)-{- V x^ 

which, as A— 0, approaches the limit l/(Vx-\- Vx). 

. the d. c. of V X — • 

2vx 

As a numerical illustration, find ^/2hl. 

Since 256 == 16^ this can be written 16>v/|||-, i.e. 16 -s/Cl+^fg-). 

To find V(i y — ^x. If ic = 1, y = 1, and dy/dx — 

Hence, if x be increased by y will increase by, approximately, x 
^(1 + ^1^) = 1 + approximately, 
and ^257 = 16(l + - 5 i^) == 16 + ^ = 16*03125 approximately. 

The true value is 16*031219.... 
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Examples VI, 

Find from first principles, the differential coefficients of : 

1. x\ 2. (l-xy, 8. 1/oD, 4. 1/x^. 5. l/(p-qx). 

6. (4£C-5)/(3ic-2). 7. (a + hx)/(c + dx). 8. 

9. ax^^hx-Vc. 10. £i?/(a;^+l). 11. \j's/x. 12. l/v^(a-ba?). 

13. ^(a^-x^). 14. + 15. l/v'll 

16. Use the d. c. of Ij^x to find the approximate value of 1 / a/401. 

17. Use the d. c. of 1/x^ to find the approximate value of 1/(10*07)^, 

18. Find the slope of the graph of 2/ — 1/^/x at the point (4, 

19. „ „ „ y^l/x^ „ „ (10, *01). 

20. „ „ „ y=-xl{x^^l) „ (2, *4). 

21. Find the d. c. of 3a?^-7ic+8, and deduce the approximate numerical 
value of this expression when x = 2*015. 

22. Find the d. c. of (7rr— 4)/(10+ 5rr), and deduce the approximate 
numerical value of this expression when x = 18*03. 

23. Find the d.c. of l/(x^-l), and deduce the approximate numerical value 
of this expression when x = 8*96. 

24. Prove that the function (3 — 5£i;)/(7rj?— 2) decreases as x increases [save 
in passing through the value a; = f]. 

26. Prove that the function {a + 'bx)/{c + dx) increases or decreases as x 
increases according as he — ad is + or — [save in passing through the 
value X = —c/d\. 

26. Find the slope of the graph oi y = ax^ + hx+c at any point. At what 
point is the tangent to the graph parallel to the axis of a;? 

27. Where is the slope of y = x/{x'^-{-l) zero ? Draw the graph. What are 
the greatest and least values of the function ? 

28. Where does the function y = a?® ~ 3aj increase, and where does it decrease, 
as X increases from — oo to + oo ? 

29. Express in symbols the following statements : 

(i) The rate of change of x per second is equal to n times the rate of 

change of z per second, 

(ii) The rate of change of y per unit increase of a; is n times the rate 

of increase of y per unit increase of z. 

(iii) The rate of increase of y is equal to the sum of the rates of increase 

of u and v with respect to a?. 

30. Express in symbols : 

(i) The velocity of the point (a?, y) parallel to the axis of x is equal to 

n times the velocity parallel to the axis of y. 

(ii) The acceleration of a point moving in a straight line with velocity 

V is proportional to its velocity. 

(iii) The retardation of such a point is proportional to the time. 

31. Express in symbols : 

(i) The rate of increase of the area of a circle |)er unit increase of the 

radius is proportional to the radius. 

(ii) The rate^ of increase of the volume of a cone of constant height, 

per unit increase of the radius of the base, is proportional to the 
radius. 

(iii) The rate of increase of the volume of a cube is proportional to 

the square of the rate of increase of the area of the surface, with 
respect to the length x of the edge. 
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(iv) The rate of increase of the volume per second is proportional to 
the rate of increase of the area per second. 

32. Express in symbols : 

(i) The slope of a curve at any point is proportional to the abscissa. 

(ii) The ordinate of a curve at any point varies as the square of the 

slope. 

(iii) At any point P of a curve, the slope of the curve is equal to half 

the slope of the line joining P to the origin. 


27. Differential coe:^cient of 


We have found the d. c. of x‘^ for several particular values of n 
[for = 2 in. Art. 19 ; for n = — 3 and n = in Art. 26] ; we now 
proceed to the general case.* 

If X is increased to a; + li, y becomes [x + hY ; 

. * . the increase in ^ = (a; + JiY — ; 


dy_, 

dx ' 


L 


OX 


Lt 


Jl 


J ^ [xi-JlY-^X^ 


{x^ll)- 


O'"” h- 

It has been shown in Art. 13 (8) that the limit of {x'^ — a^)/{x—a), 
when x-^a, is for all rational values of n; applying this 

to the expression just obtained, since x+Ji—>x when h — > 0, we have 

y (x+hY—x^ « 1 
(a?+A)— 0? 

A-*- 0 

Therefore, whether be 4- or integral or fractional, 
the d* c. of = nx^“^. 


E. g. the d. c. of a?® = Gcc® ; d. c. of = 20 ; 

d. c. of i.e. of a;V3== Ix-V^ = 1/(3 ; 

d. c. of 1/a;^ i.e. of x~* = -4a?~® — -4/a;®; 
d. c. of l/\/a;, i.e. ofa;*”V2= _i^-3/2 _ - 1/(2 >/a?®). 


Two particular cases t are of special importance ; 

(i) a y=Vx = xv\ then J = \x-y^ = ^ • [Of. Art. 26 (3).] 

(ii) ' My= Ifx = a:-», then ^ = • -x-^ = ' -4’ 


28. An important approximation follows from the preceding 
result. 


We have 


L {x-\-hY’-x^ 
t h 


nx ^~'^ ; 


* For another method of differentiating which does not require the use of 
the limit of Art, 18 (8), see Art. 32, 

t These two cases occur so frequently that it is advisable to commit them to 
memory as separate standard forms. 
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as in Art. 24, ^ + where €--^0 as 7i^0. 

i,6. (aj+/2)’'^ = x'^-{'nx'^~'^h + di. 

when Ji is very small we have, neglecting terms of the 2nd 
order (Art. 24), 

[x + hY = + nx'^~'^hf approximately. 

If a; = 1, then (li-JiY approximately, when h is very small, 

e.g. ^1002 = (1000 + 2}V3 = lo + 

= 10 (l + x^Vij) rising the approxima- 
tion just obtained 

= 10 (14* -00067) 

= 10*0067 nearly. 

The illustrations given in Art. 26, Ex. (i) and (hi) are also particular 
cases of this approximation. 

Examples VII. 

Write down the differential coefficients of : 

1 . 2 . Vx\ ^x. 

3. l/£C^ l/x\ l/x^^, l/oj”. 

4. \/^x\ l/^x, 1/y^, l/d^x, l/^x^. 

6. Find approximately the values of -^127, >v^62»S, i^lOSO. 

6. Also of 1/^99, 1/^995, 1/^245. 7. Also of (|J)^", I'OOl^ 

29. G-eneral Theorems on Differential Coefficients. 

Theorem (i). The d, c. of a constant is zero. 

By the term ‘constant’ here we mean a quantity which has the same 
value for all values of x. An increase in the value of x produces no 
change in the value of a constant, therefore lyfox is in this case 
a fraction whose numerator is zero and whose denominator (although 
ultimately very small) is not zero. Its limit is therefore zero. 

Graphically, if ^ is a constant, the graph is a straight line parallel 
to the axis of x ; its slope is always zero, i. e. dyjdx is zero (Art. 23). 

Theorem (ii). The d. c. of the algebraical sum of a finite number of 
functions is equal to the algebraical sum of their d. c. 's. 

If ^ = tb + v—io where Uj v, tv are functions of x, the total increase 
in y, due to an increase bx in Xj is equal to the algebraical sum of 
the increases in Uj v, and Wj 

ie. § 2 / = + 

^y bu ov bw 

bx'^ bx^ hx 
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when 5^2?— >0, we have, by Art. 15 (i), 

dy ^ du dv dw ^ 
dx dx'^ dx dx ^ 

and similarly for the algebraical sum of any finite number of 
functions of x. 

For the conditions under which the d. c. of the sum of an infinite 
number of functions can be obtained by differentiating each term 
and taking the sum of the infinite series formed by the d. c.’s, the 
student is referred to more advanced works. 

Theorem (iii). The d, c. of ay, where 2^ is a constant, is equal to 
SLXthe d. c. ofj» 

The increase in ay is evidently a times the increase in y, i. e* 
b {ay) a. by ; 

bx dx 

and therefore, in the limit, ^ (ay) = a ^ • 

dx dx 

Geometrically, this theorem shows that, if all the ordinates of 
a curve are increased in the constant ratio a:l, the slope of the 
curve at any point is increased in the same ratio. 

These three theorems, together with the result of Art. 27, enable 
us to write down at once the d. c. of any rational integral function of x, 

E.g. the d. c. of ax^ + bx + c ^ 2ax+h ; 

the d. c. of x^ — Bx^ + bx^ — + 6 = ix^ — Bx^-^lOx — l ; 

and generally, the d. c. of 

ax^^ + bx^~‘^ + cx^~^ + ,,.i'Icx+ 1 = nax"^"^ + (n — 1) bx^^~^ +(n — 2) cx^~^ + . . . + A?. 

Again, the d. c. of i.e. of 4— + — —Sx + 4:x^; 

the d. c. of (x'^/^ + x-^/^)^, i.e. of + 

= -I x^/^ + f x-^/^ - f x-y^ ^ f 

It must be carefully noticed that, although the d. c. of x^ with 
respect to x is Bx^, the d. c. of such a function as with re- 

spect to X is not 3 {x^ -f 1)^ ; this is the d. c. with respect to x^ + 1, 
i.e. it is the limit of the ratio of the increase in to the 

increase in not the limit of the ratio of the increase in 

(x^ + 1)^ to the increase in x. In order to find the d. c. of {x^ + 1)^ 
with respect to x, it can either be expanded as in the last two 
examples given or, as is better, it can be dealt with by Theorem 
(vii) on p. 79, which gives a general method of dealing with such 
cases. 
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Examples VIII. 

Differentiate tlie following functions with respect to x : 

1. a)--lx + S. 2 . d, px'^-\rqx~hK 

5. aa^ + hx^ + cx + d. 

8. + 

11. (1-a;)^ 
x^ + 1 

X 

1\^ 


4. — 9a; + 6. 

7. x'^ — 2a^x'^ + a\ 

10. {^/x+^/a)\ 

3 4 ^ 

13. — 2 tL 

X^ X 

x+Ba 

16. 


19. (v'^-2)s. 


14. 


17. 




20. {1 — a/xYJx. 


6. — 6iC° + £C, 

9. (ic — 5)^. 

12. {ax-hf. 




18. 


21 . 


SO. Theorem (iv). To find the differential coefficient of a 
product of two functions of x. 


It is obvious, by taking two simple numerical factors such as 5 x 8, 
that the total increase in the product of two factors is not obtained 
by multiplying together the increases of the separate factors ; and 
therefore the d. c. of a product is not equal to the product of the 
d. c.’s of its factors. 

Let y = uv, where u and v are both functions of x. When x 
becomes x-^bx, u and v, being functions of a?, will change let them 
become u + bu and v + bv respectively ; 

• their product, y, will become 

St;) = m + u. Sv + t?. 5 w-h S ti . bv. 

• *. St/, the increase in t/, = + + 5t7, 


and 


by ^ bv bu 

bx^'^' Sir”*" bx 


bu ^ 

+ ^ . 6t;. 

bx 


(i) 


In the limit, when bx and therefore bu, bv, by all — »0 (u, v, 
and . therefore y being supposed continuous functions of a;), byjbx, 
bu/bx, bv/bx tend to limits denoted by dyjdx, dujdx, dvfdx respec- 
tively, so that the foregoing relation (i) becomes 
dy dv du 
dx ^ dx’^ ^ dx^ 


since, in the last term of (i), the first factor bu/bx tends to the finite 
limit du/dx, and the second factor bv tends to the limit 0.* Therefore 
this term tends to the limit zero. 

This result must be remembered, and it is most convenient to 
remember it in the verbal form : 


the d* c, of a product = 1st factor x d, c- of Md -b Md factor x d. c. of 1st 


* 5x, du, dv each separately ->0, but the ratio of any two of them tends to 
a finite limit. 
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Examples : 

d. c. of + (a?® + 2) s= (x^ + l)2x+(x^ + 2)^x^ = + Qx'^-h2x; 

d. c. of 

y/of \ //r. s 1 hax’^ + ^hx+c 

j/x{ax^ + hx + c) = yx(2axi-h) + {ax^ + hx‘¥c ) . ; 

d. c. of (ax^ -h dx + c)^, i,e. (ax^i-bx+c) (ax'^-i-bx+e) 

— (ax^ + bx+c) (2ax + b)+ (ax^ + 5a; + c) (2 ax + b) 

= 2 + 5a; + c) (2 aa; + 5). 

The preceding working can be illustrated graphically as follows : 
If the values of u and v are represented by lengths OX and OY 
measured along two straight lines at right angles, y is represented 
by the area of the completed rectangle OXZY ; if XX', YY' denote 
bu and hv respectively, then by is represented by the increase in 
the area of the rectangle, i. e. by the shaded area in Fig. 40. 
ie. by = ZY' + ZX' + ZZ' ^u.bvi-v .bu + bu,bv as before. 



When bu and are very small, the last term is of the second 
order of small quantities and can be neglected in comparison with 
the first two terms ; i. e. the area ZZ' is very small compared 
with the areas ZY' and ZX', 

Therefore approximately (i. e. to the first order of small quantities) 
by = u. bv+v. bu 

whence, dividing by bx, and taking the limit, 

dy dv du 

/ = u— -hv-. 
dx dx dx 

31. Theorem (v). Differential coefficient of a product of any 
number of functions of x. 

The rule for finding the d. c. of a product of two functions of x 
can be extended so as to apply to the product of any (finite) number 
of functions of x* 
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If y = umv, where u, Vf w are all functions of rr, then, regarding 
this as the product of the two factors uv and we have 


dv dio d (uv) 
dx dx dx 


= uv 


aw 

dx 


/ av du\ 


dw dv . du 

^ uv — +UW + VW^i 
dx dx dx 

and similarly for any finite number of factors. 

Hence the d. c. of a p'oduct is oMained ly multiplying the d, c. of each 
factor in turn ly all the other factors^ and adding the results. 

This result, in the case of three factors, can be illustrated geometri- 
cally. See Examples IX. 25. 

A very important result follows from these rules. The d. c. of y^ 
with respect to x may be found by regarding it as the product of two 
factors, each y, whence the d. c. of y^ 

^ dx ^ dx ^ dx 


Similarly, if n be any integer, by taking the product of n factors 
each y, we get the d, c, of y^ with respect to x = ny^""^ dy/dx. (See 
also Art. 34.) 

The d. c. with respect to a? of a function of the form x'^y'^, where y 
is a function of x, can now be written down, as follows ; 

du 

d. c. of y with respect to ic = ^ + 2/ . ; 


d. c. of y"^ with respect to x ■= x^ , 2y^+y'^ . 2x ; 

d. c. of x^y^ with respect to x x^ , By- ^^+y^ , 4:X^ , and so on. 


32. Alternative method of dilTerentiating 

It should be noticed that, from these rules for differentiating a product, 
the d. c. of ar” may be deduced for positive or negative, integral or fractional 
values of n, without having recourse to the limit of Art. 13 (8). 

For (i) if w be a + integer, 

= XXX X ,,,n factors. 

By the preceding article, since the d. c. of each factor is 1, and this, 
when multiplied by all the other factors, gives we have repeated 
n times, hence 

d 
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(ii) If w be a positive fraction we have y = y^ == 

i*. differentiating witli respect to 


g.y 




dx 


... ^=Z jcP-i ^ „5-i = ^ a;?-! ^ = ? a,P-i-P+JA = t 

dx q •' q 2 2 

(iii) If n be — and equal to —w, 

y = x"'^ = 1/a;^; .% = 1 • 

differentiating with respect to x^ 

= 0 ; 


+jr. mx^-' ■■ 


. ^ 

* • a:"* 


myx" 


Hence we have proved that the d. c. of a;”==«aj’'"S for all rational values 
of M. 


Examples IX. 
Differentiate with respect to x the following products : 


1. (a;2-4)(a?H3). 

4. */x(x^ ‘\-%x^). 

7. aj(a?2-l) (a:2 + 4). 
10. {3:» + 2)”. 

13. (a-lx-\-cx^f. 

16. a;" t/; 

19. x^^ + xy-^-y^. 

22. (ay + b)^. 


2. iJ?” (1 + V'a;). 

5. (aa; + 6) {h?^ + co? + o^). 
8. (3ic + 2)l 
11. ^/x(x — l) (x — 2)» 
14. (a — hx-{-cx'^)\ 


17. 

20. x^ + x'^y' y\ 

23. {ay+hf. 

25. Illustrate the result of Art. 31 for three factors, by taking a rect- 
angular block with edges w, v, w respectively, and proceeding as in 
Art. 30. 


8. {x^ + a^^){x^ + a^), 

6. \^x{alx + hlx^), 

9. {Bx + 2)K 

12. (a—hx+cx')K 
15. xy^i x‘^y‘^; x^tf, 

18. x^y^, 

21 . aa? -{■bx^y-^cxy^'\-d\f. 
24. (ay + &)”. 


S3. Theorem (vi). To find the differential coefiOLoient of a 
quotient of two functions of x. 

Let y = ulv^ where u and v are both functions of x. Proceeding 
as in the case of a product, when x becomes x-j-hx, let u and v 
become u + bu and + respectively. 

Therefore y becomes 


and 


Therefore 


U-^-bu U —ubv 

v + bv v‘ + 

bu bv 
by bx ^ bx , 
bx‘~^ + 
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and in the limit, when and therefore also hu, hv, hy^ — » 0, 
this 

du ^ 
dy ^ ^ dx ^ dx 
dx ”” 

This result must be remembered, and it ean be put in the following 
convenient verbal form : 

derf X d. c. of miryf x d. c. of dm^ 

d. c. of a quotient — (denominator)^ 


It should be noticed that this result can be deduced from the preceding 
result as follows : 

y = then u = vy. 


If 


du dy dv 
— +y 


whence 

Examples: 

The d. c. of 


dx 

du 

^di'' 

dy _ 
dx 


dx 


dx 

du 


dy ^ u dv ^ 
dx dx V dx^ 


dv 


dv 


^ dx ^ dx 


as before. 


(3a?-^2)2^p-^^3 _ ^x^-¥^x 
3ic-f2 (3a7 + 2f “(3a; + 2)'^‘ 


(ir^ + 3a;+l)(3iP^-3)->-(a:»--3^ + l)(3a?2 + 3) 
^^ + 3a?+l + + ’ 


which reduces to . 


(x^ + Sx + lf 


The d. c. of + ^)/(2 ■ <» 

ax + b (ax + bf 


b — ax 


The d. c. of ~ 
x^ 


2^/x{ax~>rbf 




Examples X. 

Differentiate the following functions with respect to x: 


Bx+4 

bx-B‘ 

1— 2£C 

2-t.* 

3. 

ax + b 
bx+a 

4. “2 7- 

, x’^-Bx+i 

X^ + 2X’i-4:' 

6. 

x^^+1 

« 3a? . 

’• »"+r 

ft 

8. * 

l—X 

9. 

X 

1 + ^/x 
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10. 

1 + 


12. 

{x-lf 

1 ^ X 

11 

‘ aa^—hx+e 

x^-¥l 

13. 

1 1 

(x+2)(x-S) 

x{x-l) 

16. 

x(x.— l) 

(x — 2) (aj-S) 

16. 

xjy. 

17. y/x. 

18, 

x’^/y\ 

19. 

y^/x^ 

20. 

21. 



34. Theorem (vii). To find the differential coefficient of a 
function of a function. 

Consider the function y = 3)^®. This is an expression of the 

kind known as a function of a function; 3 is a function of x, 
and ^ is a function of — 3. Other examples are log sin cos %, 
&c. . 

The d. c. of such an expression as 3)^® cannot be conveniently 
worked out at once from first principles, but may be obtained in 
two stages by denoting — 3 temporarily by and writing y = 

Generally, let ^ be a continuous function of u, where w is a con- 
tinuous function of x* When x is increased to x + dx, u will become 
u-hdu, and this change in the value of u will make y become y-j-dy ; 
then it is an obvious identity that 

^ _ 6^/ du 
dx'^ du ^ dx 


When dx — ► 0, du will — » 0, since is a continuous function 
of Xf and du/dx will tend to the limit du/dx] and when du 0, 
dy will — > 0, since y is a continuous function of u, and dy/du will 
tend to the limit dy/du ; also dy/dx will tend to the limit dyjdx. 
Therefore, by Art. 15 (ii), the preceding relation becomes 

dy _ dy du 
dx du dx 

For* instance, in the example mentioned above where 
y = and u = a?^-~3, 

^ X ^ = lOu^ X2,X = 20x (a)2-8)9. 
dx du dx 

The d. c. is the limit of (increase in 2/)/(increase in x), and by 
this method it is found in two stages : 


It is equal to 


L increase in y y increase in u 

^ increase in u increase in x 


i.e. to 


L increase in u^^ t increase in {x^—S) 
^ increase m u increase in x 


i.e. to d. c, of with respect to x d. c. of (a;^--3) with respect to £C, 
ie. to 10u^x2x. 
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Tliis theorem can be illustrated geometrically as follows : 

Let 2/ be a continuous function of /(w), where w is a continuous 
function of a?, Fix). 

Let AB (Fig. 41) he part of the graph of w « F{x), drawn with reference 



Fig. 41. 


to the axes OX, OU, and let AC he 
the corresponding part of the graph 
of y =/(m), drawn with reference to 
the axes OTJ and OY (the continuation 
of XO). Let P be any point on AB, 
and Q the corresponding point on AO. 
If DM, the abscissa x of P, be in- 
creased by J/iV, the ordinate is thereby 
increased from Oil to OK, and this 
increase in one of the coordinates of 
Q produces an increase in the other 
coordinate of Q from OF to OF. Now 

Sa: M m LQ^ FD 
«= slope of QQ' X slope of PP'. 


When P' approaches indefinitely near P, Q' approaches indefinitely near Q, 
and PP', QQ' become the tangents at P and Q respectively. Therefore, 
taking the limits, 

~ = slope of AC at 9 X slope of AB at P = ^ x 


This is a rule which has constantly to be applied, and the student 
must, by doing many examples, make himself so thoroughly familiar 
with it that he will always avoid such mistakes as giving the d. c, 
of (2rr— 1)^ as 3(2ir~l)^ instead of 3 (2a;— 1)2x2. 


Fxmyiplcs : 

if y = (a?^ - i. e. w” where u = 

” = “ • ^ . 2x 5= 2nx ; 

if y — v^(5— 4a?), i.e. where u = 5~4a? ; 

dy _ ^ du __ 1 

dx du dx 2^u 

if ^ a . i.e. where u == 1— a?® ; 

(i — a ? ) 

dy __ dy du 


X -4- 


-/(5-4a:) 


>1 -5 0 2 

dx du dx (1— a?*^)® 


After a little practice, it will be unnecessary to insert the v> 
explicitly, and the results can be written down at once as below. 
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The d. c. of (4:X + 2f = 3 (4ii?+2)^xd. c. of 4:x + 2 = B(4a?+2)®x 4. 

„ =3(1—5?}’^ X d, c. of 1 --:J7 = 3(1 x - 1. 

„ (x’^ + s= 3 (a?® 4- x d. c. of a?® + a® = 3 {x^ + x 2 a?. 


f) 




X d. c, of 


x-1 


a?* \® (a;— 1) 2a;-“a;® 3a7®(a?~2) 

and generally, 

the d. c. of du/dx, where u is any function of a?. 

Similarly, 

the d. c. of w” = X dujdx^ whatever the value of n. 


This last result has already been obtained (Art. 31) from the rule for 
differentiating a product, in the case when n is a positive integer ; we here 
obtain it in the more general case when n is positive or negative, integral 
or fractional. 

Taking, as another example, different powers of the same expression, 
the d. c. of (l-2a;2)4«4(l_>2a;2)»xd. c. of l-2x^ = 4:{l-2xJ x -4a;; 

” ’’ '/(l-2fl5“) = 2y^(l-2a:’) ^ 2^(1 -2x'‘) ^ 

,, „ p^;^5-=-5(l-2a;Vxd.c.ofl-2a^=-6(l-2»=)-‘x-4a!; 

and generally, the d. c. of any power 

a-2a;Y = M(l-2a;=*)«-ix -4a;. 


Again, the d. c. of 


{p^ 4- = ■ 


1 


x2a; = 


2v'(aHa;2) 

The d. c. of x^/[a^ + a^) (a product in which the second factor is a func- 
tion of a function) is, using the result just obtained, 

^ . // 3 , 2 ^ 1 + 

4- V (a* 4 a;®) X 1 i 


V{o^ + x^) 

The d. c. of the quotient ^/{a^-\-x'^)lx 


^/{a^ + x'^) 


>/ (g^ 4- x^) 




which reduces to 




35* Theorem (viii). The relation between differential co- 
efficients of inverse functions. 

If 2 / is a continuous function of a?, then x is generally a continuous 
function of y. 


1528 


a 
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Let hx and hy be r‘orresponding increments , of x and tlien 
evidently 

— x^-l 
hy^ hx~ 

and therefore, when bx and by — > 0, 

dy^ dx'^ ^ 

i.e. the differential coefficients of two inverse functions are reciprocals. 

This result may be regarded as a particular case of the preceding 

result, from which it may be obtained by putting ^ = X] the rule 

for a function of a function then gives 

. dx dll . dx . 'du 
l=z^X~^ 1 . 6 .—=!, T"* 
du dx du / d x 

This theorem is also obvious geometrically. It has been seen 
(Art. 23) that dy/dx is the tangent of the angle \/> which the tangent 
to the graph of the function makes with the positive direction of 
the axis of x ; similarly, dx/dy is the tangent of the angle which 
the tangent to the graph makes with the positive direction of the 
axis of y. 



Fig. 42. 


The sum of these angles is either or -|it (Fig. 42), and in either 
case the tangent of one of them is equal to the cotangent of the 
other, ie. tan = 1/tan \/r' 

■* dx~ / dy' 

Examples. If y=^x, then a; = 2/5. dxjdy = 5y* = 5x^1^ ■ 

* • 5*^' case the d. c. of a root is deduced from that 

of the corresponding power. 
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Again, if dx/dy = 2^+ 8 ; . dy/dx =:l/{2y-\- 3), 

which, giyes dy/dx in terms of y. To find y in terms of £c, and then 
differentiate, is a more troublesome operation and involves a much 
more complicated differentiation. 


Examples XI. 

Differentiate the following with respect to x : 

1. (4a!-5)'i v'(4aj-5); 

S.{Z-lxf; a/{3-7x)-, (gZfJy ^(8 -7a')’ J/{3-7x)' 

^(a-xf; Via-xY, (a-xY; 

6.i=^''-ayi YW^) 

6. (a^-i-lx + cf-, y(aa= + to+e); (ax’^ + lx+c)"; 

ax^ + hx + c' ^{ax^-^hx-^c)^ ^{ax^'hhx + c)' 


®- 4/{a^-xy’ 

^/{a^-x^y 


11. 

12. .y(a*-a!*)s. 

- 


- (ra)’ 


20. x^^il-x). 

91 • 

19. XA,/{2x->rl). 

„„ ^(2®+!) 

^/(2x+l} 

.iS.!!. • 

X 


23. 

28. 

29 


x^ 


^{a^-x’^'i 

[a~xf 


24:. 

27. 

30 . 


V(x^--a^) 


(ft -a?)” 

33. {a-xf{h-xY 


25. x^A/{a^-x\ 
28. x[a — x)\ 


31. {a-xf{h-xf<. 


34 . 




X 

32 

{b-^xf 

Find dy/dx in the four examples following. 

35. f + Bt/ = x + h 36. (3y + 2)/{3 + 2^) =r 

87. x{yi-a) — y\ 38. xy -¥ ax by -b y^ — 0. 

G 2 
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39. ProTe tiafc the d. c. of an even function of x is an odd function of x, and 
conversely that the d. c. of an odd function is even. 

40. Illustrate Theorem vi, Art. 33, geometrically, by taking u as the area of 
a rectangle of which ® is one side. 

41. Find the slope of the curve = 5 at the point (1, 1). 

42. Find the slope of the curve ■f—Zx^+a‘x= a’ at the point {a, 3 a). 


38. Differentiation of Implicit Functions. 

In the case of implicit functions (Art. 4), it is often difScult or 
impossible to find y explicitly in terms of x, and then by differentiat- 
ing obtain the value of dy/dx in terms of x alone ; but the value of 
dy/dx in terms of x and y can be obtained by differentiating, with 
respect to x, each term of the equation between x and y as it stands. 

It has been proved (Arts. 31 and 34) that the d. c. of with 
respect to x is dy/dx. The terms which occur most frequently 
in practice, when y is given implicitly as a function of x, are terms 
of the type ; and the d. c. of this term is equal to 

a (x"^ . ny^~^ ^ ^ ) ’ 

by using the ordinary rule for the d. c. of a product. 

One or two examples will now suffice to show how to find the 
value of dy/dx in such cases. 


Examples : 
(i) 


: a®. Since is constant, its d. c. is zero. 


2a; + 2i/ dyjdx = 0, whence dy/dx = -xjy, 

[In this simple case, y can be at once expressed explicitly in terms of a?, 
for we have 1 / = J 


dy 


1 


dx 


X -2x = - 




which = - - as before.] 


(ii) x^ + B axy + y® = 

Differentiating each term with respect to x, 



+ (^x ^ 


whence 

dy 

ax-~ 

dx 


1 

>> 

1 


and 

dy 

ay + x^ 


dx 

ax-^-y"^ 

(ill) 

y^ x^ a^ 0. 



Here 


2a7 + y*. 

3£c®-I- x^ .2y 


whence 


dy 3 x^y’^ + 2 xy^ Zxy-¥2y^ 

dx ^x^y^-\~2ix^y + 
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(iv) If ?/ is given in the form — we may write j then, 

differentiating with respect to a?, we have 


mj 


dx 




. ^ dy 
dx 


Examples XII, 

Eind dy/dx when x and y are connected by the following relations : 

2. 4 /X+ -s/y = \/a. 


1. a;® + y® — a®. 

3. a;’’ == cf”. 

6. + xy"^ + y^ — a®, 

7. a;V = 

9. {x + yf = ax" + 

11. + 2/^)2 = ^2 ^^2 _ ^ 2 ^ 

13. + hx^y + cxy'^ + di/ = 1, 

15. y ={a^l^-x^l^) VP, 

17. a? V + icy == 

19. 1 +a? + 2/ + a7y = a. 

21. Find the valne of dvjdp (i) when pv 
(p + av'^) (v-b) = /<;. 


4. x^ + xy + y^ = 0. 

6. 1 + + xy^ = 0. 

8. = by^. 

10. (x-hy)^ = Saxy. 

12. ax^ + 2 bxy -f = 1. 

14. y^{aV^^xV^)V\ 

16. a;2” + iry + y2n^^2« 

18. ax’^ + 2 /iiry -h + 2^'^? + 2fy + c= 0. 
20. {a i- x) (a + y) ^ y^. 

Jcf (ii) when pv^ = kj (hi) when 


37. Calculation of small corrections. 

We have, in several numerical examples in Art. 26, shown how 
the result of Art. 24 can be used to find the approximate change in 
the value of a function due to a given small change in the value of 
its argument. Rumerical results are frequently calculated from 
given data by aid of a mathematical formula. These data are often 
obtained by measurement or observation, and therefore cannot be 
found with absolute accuracy. An error in one or more of the data 
will produce an error in the value of any quantity calculated from 
them, and an important practical application of the differential 
coefficient is to determine the influence, upon the result of a 
calculation, of given small errors in the measurement of the 
quantities upon which it depends. At present, we shall confine 
ourselves to finding the effect of an error in one variable only. The 
general question of finding the aggregate effect of errors in several 
observations will be considered later (Chapter XXIII). 

It is generally the relative or proportional error (i. e. the ratio of 
the error to the calculated value), or the percentage error, which is 
of importance, rather than the actual error. 

Example 1. A given quantity of metal is to be cast into the form of a right 
circular cylinder of radius 5 inches and height 10 inches; if the radius is made 

inch too largCf what will be the difference in the height ? 
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Let r and h denote the radius and height respectively. Then 

== the volume = 7r25 x 10, and therefore h = 250/r®. 

We want to find the change in h due to a given change in r, therefore we 
need the d. c. of h with respect to n 

We have dh/dr=^2^0x — 2r*'S== -~500/r®. Therefore if r be increased 
^ decrease by (approximately) ^^><500/5^ i.e. inch; hence 
the height will be 9*8 inches approximately. 

Example 2. The pressure p and volume ^ of a given mass of gas at constant 
temperature are connected hy the relation pv = k {a constant). If the pressure 
of 10 cubic feet of the gas be 14 lb, per square inc\ find the pressure when the 
volume is reduced to 9*92 cubic feet. 

Here we need the change in p due to a given small change in v ; therefore 
we find the d. c. of p with respect to v. 

_h ^ _ P 

P ^ dv v^ v^ V* 

i.e. if the volume be increased by a small amount, the pressure will decrease 
by nearly as much. 

In this case, the volume is decreased by *08 cubic foot. Therefore the 
pressure will increase by f^x'OS, i.e. *112 lb. per square inch, i.e. the 
pressure will be 14*112 lb. per square inch. 


Example 8. The time of oscillation i of a simple pendulum of length 1 is 
given by the formula t = 27rv^(l/g). Find (i) the percentage change in the 
value of t if the length he increased 1 per cent, 

^_27r dt 2 TT 1 TT 

TT I 

by Art. 24, dt= ^ approximately, and hi = 


Visi ) " 100 ■ 



and the percentage error = — x 100 


100 


n 


100 

t 


1 

2 * 


Find (ii) the percentage change in the value of t, if the pendulum be removed 
to a place where the value of g is diminished by *2 per cent., the length being 
unaltered. 


In this case we need the d.c. of t with respect to g, 

t = 2^V'Z>=r'^; ^=2,rv'Zx -rr 

approximately, 



/, the percentage change in t^^x 100 = =- 

t 1(J 

and the time of oscillation is increased by *1 per cent. 
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Example 4. If the preceding formula he used to calculate the value of g 
from observations of t and 1, find (i) the possible error in the value of g, if 
the error in 1 may he ’5 per cent, either way, t remaining constant 
We now need dg/dt 


We have 





dl 


4jr’* 


approximately, the error in g = 




X the error in ? = ~ x ( 
L 


9 


''-I'OOS. 


The proportional error in the value of g is equal to the proportional 
error in the value of I, as is obvious at once from the fact that g varies 
directly as 1. 

Find (ii) the relative error in the value of g oiving to the observed value of the 
time of oscillation being T per cent, too much. 

Here we need dgjdt. 


9 


:4rr2^ X 


1 


^ = 47r“Zx -2r* = 

dt 


8nH 


8frH 


X 8f approximately ; 


. /47^ ^ 

'■ g ^ ^ 1000 / f 500’ 
i. e. the value of g is too small by about 3^ of its calculated value. 


38. CoefiSlcients of expansion. 

It is a well-known fact that most substances expand when heated, and 
that the amount of the expansion depends upon the rise in temperature ; 
hence the dimensions of such a body are functions of its temperature. 
Consider a uniform bar which is of length I when its temperature is B. Let 
the length be Z + 5Z when the temperature is raised to B + M, so that 81 i% 
the increase of length due to the increase 8B in temperature. As 88 0, 

but the ratio 81/8 B tends to a limiting value dl/dB. dlJldB is called 
the coefficient of linear expansion. This is frequently a small constant. D enot- 
ingit by 0£, we have dl/dB = Oil. If 8$ be small, we have approximately 
81 ^ lOC .8B and Z + S? = Z (1 8l = 0( if Z and 80 are each unity, 
therefore Oi is approximately the increase per unit length of the bar for one 
degree rise in temperature. 

Similarly, if A be the area of a lamina of the same material at tempera- 
ture B, and if SA be the increase of area when the temperature is raised by 
an amount 8B, dA/AdB is the coefficient of superficial expansion. It is 
approximately the increase per unit area for one degree rise of temperature. 
If the lamina be a square of side I, A — P, and we have 
I dA 1 ^,<ZZ 2dl 
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Therefore the coefficient of superficial expansion is twice the coefficient of 
linear expansion. 

Again, if Fbe the volume of a quantity of the material at temperature 
and if be the increase of volume due to a rise in temperature, 
dYfYdB is the coefficient of cubical expamion. It is approximately the 
increase per unit volume for one degree rise of temperature. If the volume 
be a cube of side I, V — and 

r dS 1 d6‘ 


Therefore the coefficient of cubical expansion is three times the coefficient 
of linear expansion. 


Example. A gramme of water (of which the volume at 4® C. is 1 c.c.) 
occupies at temperature 6°0, a volume 1 + ^ (i9-4)^ c.c. where & is a small 
numerical constant ; find the coefficient of expansion at 0°C. and at 30® G. 
Since 1+^ ((9—4)^, we have 


dV 

d6 


01. (A A\ A 

-2i(«-4) ..d 


When d = 0, this is equal to •--8/c/(l + l^h). When 6 = 10, this is equal 
to Neglecting squares and higher powers of these results 

become -8^ and I2h respectively. 


Coefficient of elasticity of volume of a fluid. 

Again, suppose that a quantity of a fluid of unit mass changes so that the 
volume tJ is a definite function of the intensity of pressure p. An increase 
of pressure dp will produce a decrease of volume dt); — dtj/t? is called the 
mean compression. The ratio of the increase of pressure to the mean com- 
pression, i.e. —vhp/bv, tends, as to a limiting value —vdpld% and 

this is defined as the elasticity of volume of the fluid. 

If a gas expands at constant temperature, then, by Boyle’s Law, pv = h. 

Differentiating this equation with respect to v, we obtain 

p + 1 , ^ — 0, whence -t? ^ = p, 
dv dv 

i. e. the elasticity is equal to the intensity of pressure p. 

If a gas expands adiabatically, then pv^ = a constant h. Differentiating 
with respect to t?, we have 

= 0 , 


whence, dividing by we obtain — = = vp, 

dv ’ 

i. e. the elasticity is equal to yp. 
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Examples XIII. 

1. If the side of a square can be measured accurately to inch, find 
the possible error in the area of a square whose side is measured to 
be 15 inches. 

2. If the diameter of a sphere can be measured to inch, find the possible 
error in (i) the volume, (ii) the superficial area, when the diameter is 
found to be 20 inches. 

8. Find the possible error in the area of a circle whose circumference is 
measured and found to be 56 inches with a possible error of inch. 

4. A given quantity of metal is to be cast into the form of a cylinder of 
radius 4 inches and height 15 inches ,* if the radius is made inch 
too small, what will be the difference in the height ? 

5. Twenty-seven cubic feet of material are to be put in the form of a cube; 
if there is *1 cubic foot short, what will the length of the edge of the 
cube be ? 

6. A square plot of ground is to be measured out with an area of 900 square 
yards. What error in the length of the side will make the area 
1 square yard too much ? 

7. The diameter of a sphere can be measured to Inch ; find the per- 
centage error in (i) the volume, (ii) the area of the surface of the 
sphere. 

a Two sides and the included angle of a triangle are measured as 80 inches, 
40 inches, and 60° respectively; if an error of | inch is made in 
measuring the first side, what will be the resulting error in (i) the area 
of the triangle, (ii) the length of the third side, when calculated from 
those values ? 

9. The side c of a triangle is calculated from the formula 

c® = ^2 ^ 52 _ 2 cos C ; 

find the percentage error in the value of c due to an error of 1 per cent, 
in the value of a. 

10. Four rods, each 15 inches long, are joined together to form a square. 
If two opposite corners are pressed towards each other until their 
distance apart is just 21 inches, how far apart will the other two 
corners then be ? 

11. A ladder 50 feet long rests with its upper end against a vei'tical wall 
and its lower end on the ground 14 feet from the wall ; if the lower 
end is pulled a distance of 3 inches further from the wall, how far will 
the upper end descend ? 

12. The pressure p and volume « of a given mass of gas at constant 
temperature are connected by the relation pv = k; if the pressure 
of 10 cubic feet of the gas be 14 lb. weight per square inch, find 
(i) the pressure when the volume is reduced to 9‘9 cubic feet; (ii) what 
change of volume will increase the pressure to 14*2 lb. per square inch. 

13. The distances x and x\ from a lens of focal length /, of a point on the 
axis of the lens and of its image are connected by the relation 
1/x + llx' = 1//; find the magnification of a small object in the direc- 
tion of the axis if x' = 1 foot when a? = 4 inches. 

14. The value of g is calculated to be 32*2 from the formula t =2TrV{l/g) 
where t is the time of oscillation of a pendulum of length 1; if an error 
of 1 per cent, is made in measuring t, find (i) the actual error, (ii) the 
percentage error in the value of g. 
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15. Find the change in the time of oscillation of a pendulum if its length 
be increased 1 per cent. Find also how much it will lose per day, if it 
originally kept correct time. 

16. Find the change in the time of oscillation, and the number of seconds 
gained or lost per week, if a pendulum, which keeps correct time in 
a place where g ~ 32*2, is removed to a place where ^ = 32*1. 

17. A formula for the variation of electrical resistance jB of a platinum 

wire with the temperature B is (1 + ad + bB^) where Eq, a and h are 

constants ; find the increase of resistance due to a given small rise of 
temperature. 

18. With the data of the example in Art. 88, find the coefficient of 
expansion of water at 9°C. 

19. The coefiicient of expansion of a bar of metal is ‘00003 ; find the 
increase in the length of a bar originally 10 yards long, when its 
temperature is raised PC. 

20. Twenty cubic feet of air at atmospheric pressure are compressed to 
a volume of 5 cubic feet; find the greatest cubical elasticity when 
the expansion follows (ij the law jpv — (ii) the law = K 
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DIFFEEENTIATION OP SIMPLE TRIGONOMETEICAL . 
FUNCTIONS 

30. Diflbrential coefficient of sin a:. 

This can be obtained either analytically, by the method of Art. 26, 
which involves the use of either the ‘addition formulae’ or the 
‘product formulae’ of trigonometry, or geometrically. The latter 
method involves merely the simplest ideas and properties of the 
trigonometrical ratios, and we will therefore consider it first. 

(i) Geometrically. Let AOP (Fig. 43) be an angle of radian 
measure x at the centre 0 of a circle of radius r ; and let AOQ be 
an angle x+Ji, so that POQ is the increase h in x. Let P3I, QN 



be drawn perpendicular to OA, PL perpendicular to QN, and PE 
parallel to the positive direction of the axis of x. 

Then sin a; = MP/r, sia{x+Ji} ~ NQ/r', 

the increase in sina; = (NQ—MP)/r = LQ/r. 
the increase in sing __LQ LQ 
the increase in a; ~ r.h~~ axoP^ 

^ LQ chord PQ ^ chord PQ 

chord axe PQ ^ axe PQ 
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As li 0, <8 nioTes indefinitely near to P ; the limiting position 
of is the tangent at P, and the limit of the angle is the 

angle XTP which the tangent at P makes with the positive direc- 
tion of the axis of x, i. e. -jTr+ic. 

Therefore sin HFQ tends to the limit sin and [Art. IS (10)] 

the ratio chord PQ/arcPQ tends to the limit 1. 

, , . « . X increase in sin x 

• *. the d. c. of sm£r= I : 

increase in x 


= sin (iTt + x) xl = cos X. 

In figure (a) the angle x is taken less than Itt, but by drawing 
figures for the other cases (b), it is easily seen that, with the usual 
conventions of sign and supposing the angle between PH and PQ 
to be always measured in the positive direction from FH, this angle 
always tends to the limit Itt + x as and the above reasoning 

always holds. 


(ii) Analytically • Let y = sin x, and let x be measured in radians. 
If X is increased to x-hJi, y becomes sin(a; + /0. 

• \ 6 = sin (:c + 7i) ~ sin rr = 2 cos (oj -f ^ li] sin ^ li (Product formula). 

hy 2cos(a;4-i/0sini7i , , ,, sinlh 

... ^ . = eos (^+ 

as the first factor — > cos a? and the second factor - 1. 


dx hx 

A-J- 0 


= cos a?. 


Or we may proceed as follows ; 

dy = sin (itr 4- 7^) - sin a; = sin a; cos h + cos x sin h— sin x (Addition formula)* 

— cosirsinT^ — sina;(l — cos7i) ; 

* 6i/ sinh . l—cos/t 

, , ^ = cos a; -r; sma; — - : 

ba: h h ^ 


dif 

-- = the limit of this when 7^ 0 

dx 

-- cos ar X 1 — sin a? X 0 [Art. 13 (10)] 
= cos a?. 


The student must notice carefully that the d. c. of sin mx (where 
m is a constant) is not Qo^mx, but, by the rule of Art. 34, oosmx x m, 

L e. the d, c. of sm mx is m cos mx, 
e.g. the d. c, of sin 2a; = 2cos2a?, 
the d.c. of sin^a? = ^ cos a?. 
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40. Differential coefficient of cos a; 


This may be found by exactly the same methods as the d. c. of 
sin£C. Since cos a; decreases from +1 to —I as a; increases from 
0 to TTj it is evident that for such values of x, its d. c. will be negative 
(Art. 25). 

(i) G-eometrically, From Figure 43 we have 

cos X = OM/r^ cos (ic + = ON/r ; 

the increase in cosiu = [0N--0M)/r 

= -milr=-LFlT] 


the increase in cos^ 
the increase in x 


PL 

rli arc PQ ^ 


since —LP=: +PZ, 


As before, when h 
factor — > 1. 


PL chord PQ 
arc PQ 
chord PQ 


chord PQ 

0, the angle RPQ — > I 'tt + x, and the second 


the d. e. of cosx = cos {\it-\-x) x 1 = — sin^r. 


(ii) Analytically* 

Proceeding exactly as in the case of sin x^ we get 


hj_ 

hx 


sin(ir+ J7i)x 


sinl/i 


As li —3^ 0, the first factor tends to the limit sin x and the second 
to the limit —1; therefore dy/da; = — sin a;, and by the general 
rule of Art. 34, it follows that 

the d. c, of cos mx = —m smmx. 


If the angle x be measured in degrees instead of in circular measure, 
these differential coefficients take a less simple form, an inconvenient 
numerical factor being introduced. 


For, in that case, the radian measure of h° = 

since Lt sin 6jQ = 1, as d measured in radians -> 0, 


we have 


L 


sin 
(t h° 


'' 180 Li 


sin h° 


TT - 
10A ^ Ij 


j-Trli 180 


and hence the differential coefficients of since® and cosce® are xlTyTrcosa?* 
and — IT sin respectively. 


41. Differential coefficient of tan a?, 

(i) Geometrically. In Fig. 43, let OQ produced meet MP produced 
in R 
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Then tan x = MF/OM, and tan (x+Ti) MB/OM ; 

% the increase in tan x — (ME—MP)/OM = FB/OM — FB/r cos x. 

the increase in tan x ^ FB __ 1 ^ FB 

the increase in a; " rhmsx cosx arc FQ 


= sec X X 


m 


X 


PQ . 

arc FQ ’ 


Now the angle PQR— > Jtt as ^ » 0 ; therefore the triangles PQB 
and LQF are ultimately similar, and FB/FQ—^FQ/LQ, i. e. cosec EFQ, 
which — > cosec (Itt + x); 


the d. c, of tan x = sec x x cosec (| t: 4- a?) x 1 
= sec X X sec x = sec^ x. 


(ii) Analytically. 

Let y = tan x. If x is increased to x + h, y becomes tan [x + li ) ; 


5^ = tan (x + 72)— tan x = 


sin(a?-{-/i) 
cos (x H- h) 


sin X 
cosx 


sin (x -T h) cos x—sinx cos (x -j- h) 
cos (x+h) cosx 


sin (x + h—x) __ sin 72 
~ cos (x 4 h) cos X cos (x + h) cos x ’ 

dy __ sink 1 

dx~~ h cos (x+li) cosx 

As / 2 — >0, the first factor 1, and the second — 1/cosa:. cosiT. 


the d. c. of tana; = 1/cos^ x = sec^a;. 

This is always + , whateyer be the value of x ; therefore tan x 
always increases as x increases (except as it passes through its points 
of discontinuity, and then cy/bx does not tend to a finite limit) as 
is obvious from its graph. G-eometrically, the tangent to the graph 
always makes an acute angle with the axis of x. 

From Art. 34, the d. c. oftanmx = m sec^ mx. 


42. Differential coefficients of other circular functions. 

The differential coefficients of cot a;, secx, and cosec a; can be 
obtained in a similar manner to those of sin x, cos x, and tan x^ by 
either of the preceding methods. 

It should be noticed that, from the d. c. of sinir, the d. c.’s of all 
the other circular functions can easily be deduced by the aid of the 
general rules of the last chapter : 
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We have 

d. c. of sin X = cos x. 

d. c. of cos X, i. e, of sin (| tt -F- x\ = cos {| -f it?) x 1 [Art. 34] 

= — siniT. 


a. c. of taniJJ, i.e. of 


sin X 
cos x' 


cos X X cos X— sin x x (—sin x) 
CQS^X 


[Art. 38] 


cos^i?7 + sin^ir 1 „ 

5 = — -- = sec^a;. 

COS^ X COS^ X 


d. c. of cot a;, i.e. of 


cos£c _ sinrrx — sina;— cosrcx cosic 
sin X ’ sin- x 

— sin^ic — cos^rj? 1 „ 

— :::= — COSGC^iT. 

sm^o? sin- 03 


[Art. 88] 


1 . • Ta i 0^1 sin 03' 

d. c. of seco3, I.e. of 3 = n- X — sino3 [Art. 34J = — 5- 

^ ’ cos X cos^ X ^ ^ cos- X 

= sec X tan x, 

d. c. of cosec X, i. e. of -J— 5 = — r4— X cos x [Art. 84] 

^ siJix sin^iu 

COSiC , 

~ = — cosec X cot X. 

wrx 


43. Application to numerical examples. 

We have now found the rates at which all the circular functions 
are changing for any value of x, and will apply them to numerical 
examples. 

Ex. (i). To find the value of sec 60° 1'. 

From elementary geometry, sec 60° = 2, and it has just been 
shown that the d. c. of sec x is sec x tan x. Therefore (Art. 24) if x 
is increased by a very small amount, sec x will increase by approxi- 
mately secfl3taniJ3 times as much; hence, if x be 60° and if it 
increase by 1', i. e. in radian measure 'tt/IOSOO, which is small, 
the secant will increase by sec 60° tan 60° x tt/IOSOO, i. e. by 
2 X Vs X 'jr/10800, which works out to *001008 nearly ; 

sec 60° 1' = 2*001008 approximately. 

(ii) To find the value of cos 185° 1'. 

From geometry, cos 185° = — 1/ 'v/2. The d. c. of cos x = —sin x, 
and therefore if x increases by a very small amount, cosic will 
decrease by approximately sinic times as much. Hence if x be 
increased from 185° to 185° V, cos x will decrease by sin 185° x the 
radian measure of 1', i.e. by 1/'\/2X7 t/ 10800 nearly; this works 
out to *0002057. 

cos 185" r - 1//2 -•0002057 = -*7078125. 
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(iii) The height of a tower is calculated from its observed elevation at 
ajpoint which is a measured distance from its base in the horimntal plane 
upon which it stands. If this distance is 450 feet^ and the elevation is 
observed as 85° 80", find the approximate error in the height due to an 
error in the angle of elevation. 

Taking first general values d and h for the elevation and height 
which are being varied, we have ^ 

h = 450 tan Q, and therefore dh/dO = 450 sec^ d; 
hence a small increase in the value of 0 produces an increase of 
approximately 450 sec^ 6 times as much in the value of h. 

In the example given, 6 = 85° SO", and the error in 0 = 5' = V2160 
in radian measure. 

• *. the resulting error in the height of the tower 

= -jxVo X approximately. 

Evaluating this by logarithms, we get *9875, i. e. the error in the 
height of the tower is nearly *9875 of a foot. 


44. Application of general rules to trigonometrical functions. 

By the aid of the differential coefficients of sin a;, cos a?, and tana;, 
together with the general rules for differentiating products, quotients, 
and functions of a function, many other differential coefficients can 
be at once written down. The following are typical examples : 

The d. c. of aj’^sina; = x'^ cos a sin^r (Art. 30) 

„ cos(a— 2rr) = —sin (a —2 a;) xd. c. of ol^2x (Art. 84) 

= 2 sin (a— 24 

„ „ sin^a; = 4sin®a;xd,c. of sin a; (Art. 84) = 4 sin^ a; cos a;. 

„ „ tan^ x^n xxd. c. of tan a; = ^^ tan^”^ x sec^ x. 

sin^a; cosir.2sinrpcosa;— sin2ir{— sina;), 

= ^(Arts. 83, 34) 

sina: (oos^ai + 1) 


cos a? 


cos^a; 


cosmic 


cosec^ X, i. e. of (sin x)~\ = — 4 (sin x) x cos x (Art. 34) 

= — 4cosa;/sin®i5. 

sin” nix = n sin”"^ mx x d. c. of sin mx (Art. 84) 

= n x m cos m, 


Examples XIV. 

Differentiate with respect to x : 

1. sin 5 a;, sinja;, sin(na;-a), cos«a;, cos (a;/p), cos(j7r-"2a?). 

2. tan 3a:, tan(a? + a). 3. cotwa;, cot(a-2a:). 

4. secw:r, sec(^7r+a:). 6. cosec wa;, cosec 0—|£c). 

6. sm*a;, sin” a;. 7. cos® a:, cos'” a:. 8. ^/sinx. 

9 . cosec^a;. 10. Vcoseca;. 11. ^cosjj. 

12. sec^a:. 13. cot’' a?. 14. sin^ 2x. 
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15 . cos^aic. 16* tan^Sa?. 17. cot^^x. 

18. ic^sinSa?. 19. a?” cos as, 20. y^a^.tana;. 

21 . (sin2a?)/a;^ 22. sin 3 a? cos 4a?. 23. sin ?7?a?cos wa?. 

24. sin a? tan a?. 26. sin^ajtana:. 26. (a + &sina?)^. 

27. \/(3 + 4cos a?). 28. sin a? --I sin® ar. 29. tan a; + ^ tan® a?. 

3 + 4 sin a? a — & cos a ? 1 4- tan a? 

SO* 4 + 3 sin a? ‘ a + &cosa; * l-tana; 

83. sin® a;/(l + sin a?). 34. sin 2 a; cos®a?. 35. sin®a? cos®a?. 

86. sin a?/cos®a?. 37. sin”*a! cos”a;. 38. sin’” aa; cos’* 6a?. 

39. a;’*tan”*aa7. 

Find dy/dx in the following cases: 

40. sin ma? — cos = c. 41. sm®a7-f cos®y = a**. 

42. sin X cos y — c. 43. y tan y ^ x. 

Obtain, by the aid of the d. c.’s of the circular functions, the approximate 

values of : 

44. cosBO®!'. 45. sinl20°2'. 46. tan45°l'. 

47 . cot 135° 8'. 48. ysm60°5'. 46. ^tan 135° 2'. 

60. cosec® 80° 2'. 51. sin® 29° 57'. 

62. The width of a river is calculated from the elevation, at a point on one 
bank, of a tree 50 ft. high on the opposite bank ; find the approximate 
error in the width due to an error of 5' in the angle, which is observed 
as 18°. 

53. Two sides of a triangle are 20 ft. and 40 ft. and the included angle is 30°j 
if the angle be increased by 2', find the resulting increase in the length 
of the third side. 

64. In the preceding question, find the resulting increase in the area of the 
triangle. 

65. The side a of a triangle is calculated from the values I = 30, J5=70°, 
A = 42° ; find the error in a due to an error of 15' in A, 

56- The angle JL of a triangle is calculated from the values — 70, 6 = 90, 
B == 65° ; find (i) the actual error, (ii) the percentage error due to an 
error of ’2° in B. 

67. The area of a triangle is calculated from the observed values of h, A; 
find the relative error due to a known error d in the value of A. 

68. If 37° be the reading of a tangent galvanometer when a current y passes 
through itj y — C tan a?, where C is a constant ; find (i) the error, (ii) the 
percentage error in the value of the current due to an error of |-° in the 
reading when x = 45°. 

69. The distance of a boat a.t sea is calculated from its angle of depression 
15°, observed at the top of a cliff 120 ft. high ; find the error in the 
distance if the angle be too small. 

60. The height of a tower is calculated from its angles of elevation 35° and 
28°, observed at two points 150 ft. apart in a horizontal straight line 
through its base. If the former measurement is found to be out, 
what will be the resulting error in the calculated height 

Miscellaneous examples for practice in difterentiation. XV. 

Find the differential coefidcients of the following functions of x : 

2. (7 --a?)®. 3. 7(1 -a;®). 

4. x\l^x)\ 6. l/y(a?®~3a?-2). 6. 1/(5- 7 a?)^ 

H 


im 
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7. l/^(x-' + l). 

a? 


10 


13. 

16. 

19. 

22 . 

26. 

28. 

SI. 

54. 
37. 
40. 
43. 
46. 
49. 
62. 

55. 
58. 
61 


aj—tan.'j?. 

(tan x)/co. 
j/ aj/sin X, 
sin 

a/ (sin xjx). 
sin^/x . jx, 

iu/y^sin X. 

(sin a/ x) j a/ X, 
sec (x/a). 
x^I{a-x)\ 

sin Z((x—x), 
[x cos 2 a;)®, 
(cos^ 2 x) /x^, 
it^/cos^2a7. 


88. sin 8 a? cos® 3 a?, 
sin 3 a? 


91. 


cos® 3 a: 
sin® 3 a? 


94. ^ 

COS 3 a? 

97. sin® a; COS® 3a:. 
100. cos®a;sin® 3a?. 
103. sm®a?sin Sa?. 


8 . 

7(4^)' 

14. sm*(a? — Ot). 
17. a? tan a;. 

20. sina?cos^a:. 
23. (Bina?)/>v/a?. 
26. ^/(xsmx). 
29. a?/sinv^a?. 

32. a?Vsina?. 

35. v^a; . sin >v/a?. 
38. 2a?y(l~a?). 
41. sec (a/a?). 

44, {a—xf^jc ^ . 
47. V^(a-a?)". 
50. sin (OC — a?)®. 
53. a?Vcos2af. 

56. a: COS® 2 a?. 

59. a?/cos®2a?. 

62. (a + 5 sin® a?)” 


89. COS 3 a? sin* 3 a?. 
cos® 3 a? 


92. 

95. 

98. 

101 . 

104. 


sin 3 a? 
sin* 3 a? 
cos* 3 a: 
sin* a? 
cos® 3 a! 
cos® a? 
sin® 3 a? 

sin 3 a? 


SIMPLE 

0. v'{a:(4-a?®)}. 

15. cos"-|a?. 

18. a?/tana7. 

21. v^a?. sin a?. 

24. 4/sina:. 

27. X sin V^a;. 

50. V'(a;/sin.a:). 

53. V (sin a:)/a:. 

36. v^a?/sin v^a?. 
89. (seca?)/a. 

42. a?’^(a~a;)«. 

45. a?). 

48. sin® (a -a?). 

51. a?® cos 2 a?. 

54. (cos® 2a?)/a?. 

57. (cos 2a?)/a?®. 

60. V^(l + sin® 2 a?). 
63. .>/(l +coswa:). 


64. 

1 

65. 

( a + Ssin? i * 

\ *>/ 

66. 

14- sin 2a? 

1 + siii”a! 

1 — sin 2 a? 

67. 

l + siu’o; 

68. 

1 4- sin® 2a? 

69. 

1 

i ~sin®a? 

l-8iii’“2x 


a? + (a® 4- a?® ) 

70. 

/ 1 + sin a? 

^ 1 — sin a? 

71. 

^ a^-3? 

72. 

a;® — 3a;4-5 
a!® + 5a;~3 

73. 

a — x 

74. 

(®-3){a: + 2) 

75. 

X 

y^(a® — a?®) 

(a?4- 3) {x — 2) 

^/{2ax — ix^) 

76. 

sin® a; cos 8 a?. 

77. 

sin 3a? cos* a?. 

78. 

sin 3 a; cos 3a?. 

79. 


80. 


81. 

cos 8a; 

sin® a? cos* a?. 

COB 3 X 

sin® a? 

82. 

sin 8a; 
cos® a? 

83. 

cos® a? 
sin 3a; 

84. 

sin Sa? 
cos 3 a? 

85. 

cos 3a? 
sin 3a? 

86. 

sin* a; 

cos^a? 

87. 

cos® a; 
sin'^a? 


90. sin® 3a? cos® 3a:, 
cos 3 a? 


93. 


96. 


99. 


102 . 


106. 


sin® 3a? 
cos® 3a? 
sin® 3 a? 
cos® 3 a? 
sin* a? 
sin® 3 a? 
cos® a: 
sin 3 a? 
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100. 

cos® a? cos 3 a?. 

cos® a? 

107. 

cos 3a? 

108. 

109. 

sin a? sin® 3 a:. 

sin a? 

‘ sin® 3 a? 

111. 

112. 

cos a? cos® 3 a?. 

113. — 

cos® 8 a? 

114. 

115 . sin a? cos® 3 a?. 

sin a? 

110. — To — 

cos® 3 a? 

117. 

118. 

oosxsin’Sx. 

cos a? 

119. — 
sin“ 3a! 

120. 

121. 


123. ■^{a^-a?)lx^. 

123. 

124. 


126. a^/i/ia^-a^). 

126. 

127. 


128. 

l + 2a? 

129. 

130. 

{l + xf 
{l + 2xf 

(l + a?)® 

132. 

133. 

l-2x 
(l + 3a;)’ 

134- 

(a + x)* 

135. 

136. 

[l + a?f 

1-a?^ 

®’’ (a'* + a!*f' 

138. 

139. 

/a-a?\” 

\l-x) ‘ 

140. (a-xfib-x)”. 

141. 

142. 

a?y(3~4a:f 2 a?®). 

143. x{B-4x+2xJ^. 

144. 

146. 

(l + a?)/v^(2a? + a:®). 

146. a?®v^(3~4a? + 2a?®). 

147. 

148. 

a;”sm^^a?. 

149. x^&in^nx. 

160. 


cos ore 
cos" a? 
sin® 3 X 
sin a? 
cos® 3 a? 

1 — _ m 

COS a? 
cos'* 3 a? 
sin a? 
sin® 3 a? 
cos a? 

123. a?V>v/(a2-a;2). 
126. 



1 4'2a?, 

(1 

-a?)® 

(2 

—a?;® 

1 

+ a?® ^ 

(1 

— a?®)® 

/a®-a?^ 



CHAPTEE V 


GEOMETEICAL APPLICATIONS OP THE DIFFERENTIAL 
COEFFICIENT 

46. Direction of tangent. 

It has been shown (Art. 2S) that if the tangent at any point {x, y) 
of a curve, whose equation is y =/(»), makes an angle with the 
positive direction of the axis of x, then the value of dy/dx at that 
point is equal to tan yjf. This is the starting-point of many applica- 
tions of the calculus to geometry. 

Examples : 

(i) Find the inclination to the axis of x of the tangent at the point (2, 4) to 
the cune y = x/(l + x^). 

dy (l+x'’‘)-x.2x 1-x^ . 

Tx^ {l+xY (1+^*^?’ 

at the point (2, 4), this = -3/5“ = -‘12 ; 

.•. taii\ff = -‘12, and i|f = 173°9'. 

The tangent makes an angle of 173° 9' with the positive direction of the 
axis of X. 

(ii) Find the direction of the tangent at (3, 2) to the cum x“-4-y® = 35. 

In this case, differentiating the equation as it stands with respect to ® 
(Art. 86), we have 3a;® + 3j/“ dy/dx — 0 ; 

dy/dx = -sf/y\ which at the point (3, 2) becomes 
.*. tanf = -|= -2'25, and \(f = 113°58'. 

The tangent makes an angle of 113° 58' with the positive direction of the 
axis of X. 

If a curve passes through the origin, the value of dy/dx there 
gives the form of the curve at the origin. 

For instance, in example (i), when *=0, dy/dx=l; tanf = 1 
and ir = 45° ; the tangent to the curve at the origin bisects the angle 
between tbe axes. 

In tbe curve y = (1 + 

dy {l+x^)2x-x^ _ 2a;__ 

Tx^ (1 + x^Y + 

at tlie origin, dyjdx = 0 and = 0 ; the curve touches the axis of x 
at the origin. 
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In the curve -y = a;Vy(l 

dy (1 + I — 0 ^!^ . 2 x 

dx' '(l+a;2)2 

i(l + x^)--2x^ 

~ xV^l+x’^f 
2-~4:X^ 

"" dxV^ {I 

As x-^0, fcMs -> 00 and hence ; tlie curve touches the axis of y 

at the origin. 

46. Equation of tangent to a curve at any point. 

The fact that dy/dx = tan xp" enables us to find at once the equation 
of the tangent to a given curve at a given point. 



Let the tangent at the point P(aj, y) of a curve cut the axis of x 
in T (Fig. 44), and let (X, T) be the coordinates of any other point 
Q on the tangent. Draw the ordinates jPM and QiV, and draw FK 
perpendicular to QNl 

Then KQ/FK = tan KFQ = tan NTF = tan yp = dy/dx 
and KQ = FK = X—x ; 


X—x dx/ 


i.,. r-,=(2-*)|- 


This equation is quite general, and gives the equation of the 
tangent at any point to any curve whose equation is known ; (x, y) 
are the coordinates of the point of contact, and the value of dyjdx 
is obtained by differentiating the equation of the cuiwe and sub- 
stituting in the result the values of x and y. 
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Examples : 

(i) FM the equation of the tangent to y* = s'* at the point (8, 4). 
Differentiating, we have Zy^dyldx = 2a: ; 

dy ^ 1 . 

/. at the point (8, 4) ^ “ V “ 48 " 3 ’ 


the equation of the tangent is 

r-4 = (X-8)J, 


i.e. X-3r+4 = 0; 

or, using the ordinary notation, since a; and y are no longer required for 
the point of contact, a? - Bi/ -F 4 = 0. 

(ii) Find the equation of the tangent to the ellipse xVa" + yV^"== ^ <^'^y 

epomt (x, y) on the curve. 

Differentiating, ^ = 0 • 

a® dx * 


dyjdx-^ -h^xja^y, 
and the equation of the tangent is 

h^x 


a^y Y- aY = - h^xX + h^x^ 

IfxX 4- o^yY =* iV + aY ; 

Xx 7y 1 

/. dividing hy -^ + "p" “ 

This is the required equation in its simplest form, 


Xx Yy 


1 . 


(iii) Find the equation of the tangent to the circle 
x2 4- y2 _ 4. 4y _ 31 e: 0 

at the point (—2, 8). 

Differentiating the equation as it stands with respect to a?, 

2 , + 8 ,|_ 8 + 4 |- 0 . 

at the point (-“2, 3), 

-4+6^-3+4^= 0, whence 7. 


Hence the equation of the tangent is 

y — 3 = (x-{-2)^f 

i.e. 7a:-~10y+44-0. 

The next two examples show how geometrical properties of a curve 
may be deduced. 
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(iv) Find the equation of the tangent to the parabola y** = 4ax (p. 17) at 
any point on the curve, and prove that if the tangent at P (Fig. 45) meets the 
axis in T, a^id PN le the ordinate o/ P, then T and N are eqnhdistant from 
the vertex A of the parabola, L e, AT == AN. 

Differentiating the equation = 4aaj with respect to x, we have 
2y dy/dx = 4a, i. e, dyfdx ^2a/y\ 
hence the equation of the tangent is 

Y-y {X-x)%a/y, 
i.e. Yy-y’^ = 2aX-’2ax\ 

Yy 2aX—2ax-^y^ = 2aX— 2arc + 4aa; = 2a (X+a;). 

This is the equation of the tangent FT, 

Where this cuts the axis of a;, F = 0 ; /. 0 =» 2 a (X+ a;) ; 

X, i. e. XT = —a; = — AN. ‘ 

Hence A is the middle point of TN always. 

(iv) Find the equation of the tangent to the hyperbola xy = c* (p. 21) at any 
point on the curve, and show 

(a) that the portion of the tangent between the asymptotes is bisected at the 

point of contact ; 

(b) that the tangent cuts off from the asymptotes a tnangle of constant area. 




Differentiating the equation xy = c® with respect to x, we have 
xdyidx+y — 0, i.e. dyjdx^ 
the equation of the tangent is 

Y-y « ~ (X-o?) yjx, 

•*. X?^*f Yx = 2xy, 

dividing^by X/£c+r/3^ = 2 . 

Let the tangent at P (Fig. 46) cut the axes in L and K, and let PJV be the 
ordinate of P. 

Where the tangent cuts the axis of F = 0 ; Xjx = 2, 

i.e. X (which is ON) =* 2 a; (which is ON), so that OL — 2 ON 

.% KL »= 2KF, ^nd P ii the middle point of KL, 
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Again, where the tangent cuts the axis of X ~ 0 ; 

Yjy = % i.e. Y (which is OK) ^ 

Now area of triangle KOL = J OK . OL = .2x ^2xy ~ 2c*, which 

is constant for all positions of the point P. 

47. Equation of normal to a curve at any point. 

The normal at a point is the perpendicular to the tangent through 
the point of contact ; its equation can he found in the same way as 
the equation of the tangent. 

Let the normal at F[x, y) meet the axis of rr in 6^ (Fig. 47), and 
let fX, Y) he the coordinates of any point Q on the normal. Draw 
FK perpendicular to the ordinate of Q, 



Then H = tan ITPQ = tan XGP 

X—x FK 

= tan (i'TT+'v/f) = — cot-v// 

Hence the equation of the normal at {x^ y) is 

2-«+(r-s-)| = o. 

Examples : 

(i) Find the eqiiatmi of the nomial to the cti7've 9x*— 4y*= 108 at the 
point (4, 8). 

Differentiating with respect to x, ISa; — 8?/ dyjdx — 0 ; 

dy/dx = ISaj/Sy — (at the given point) 72/24 == 3 ; 
the equation of the normal is X— 4+(r—3j3 = 0; 
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or, using the ordinary letters, now that x and y are no longer required 
to denote the coordinates of the point of contact, 

+ = 13. 

There is of course no need to use the general formulae for the equations 
of the tangent and normal ; in any particular example, the numerical value 
of dy/dx at the given point can he obtained as in Art. 45, and then by 
drawing a figure as in this or the preceding article, the required equation 
can be written down at once. .jf 

(ii) Findtheequationof the normal at any point of the ellipse x®7a® + y^/b^ = 1, 
and prove that if the normal at P (Fig. 48) meets the axis CA in Gr, and PN he 
the ordinate of P, then CG- = e^CN, where e is the eccentricity of the ellipse 
(P. 19). 



From Art. 46, Ex. (ii) dy/dx = --Wxja^y, 

/. equation of normal is 

L 0. X a^y — a^xy — Ylp-x + h^xy — 0 ; 

dividing by xy, a^—h^, 

X y 

This is the equation of the normal at any point {x, y). 

Where this cuts the axis of x, i.e. at 6 ^, F = 0 and X^ CG; 

a^X/x=a^-h\ 

and X=ia~-h")~ = 


i.e. 


CG^e^CN, 


Examples XVI. 

Find the inclinations to the axis of x of the tangents to tho following 
curves : 

1 . 2i/ + 7 at ( 8 , 10). 2 - y- --^x^x^ — l) at (2, 4). 

8 . x* + y* = 17 at (-2, 1). 4 . 3 / — sin® a; at (Jtt, f). 
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Find tlie equations of the tangents and normals to the following curves t 

6. 2/ = — 4a;+ 5 at (3, 11). 6. y at (2,4). 

7. — 20 at (-4, -2). 8. a/x+ at (9,4). 

9. 2a;--iry-h = 18 at (3,1). 10. 2/'*-4:r -21/ + 1 = 0 at (2, -1). 

11. Find the equation of the tangent to the hyperbola x^/a'^-y^/h'^ = 1 at 
any point {x, y) on the curve. 

12. Find the equation of the tangent to a:’* + 2/H2^iP + 2/y + c = 0 at any 
point {x, y) on. the curve. 

13. Find the points where the tangent to ^ = re® - 12a; + 4 is parallel to the 
axis of X, 

14. Find the points where the tangent to 5^ = Q^x/{a^ ^-x'^) is parallel to the 
axis of X, 

15. At what point of 2/Ha“ = ax will the tangent be inclined at 45® to 
the axis of x^ 

16. At what points of the circle + = 25 is the tangent parallel to the 

straight line 4a; = 3y ? 

17. Prove that the curves y — and Qy = 1 --x^ intersect at right angles 
at the point (1, 1). 

18. Find the angle of intersection of the curves xy =* 6, x-y = 12. 

19. At what angle do the parabolas y'^ ^Sx, a;^ = 4^-12 intersect? 

20. Find the angle at which the circles x'^i-y^ = l^ and x^ + i/^^x 
intersect. 

21. Show that the ellipse ^ ^-nd the hyperbola a^-y^=:S 

intersect at right angles. 

22. Find the equation of the tangent at any point of the curve + yV^ ^ a®/®, 
and show that the portion of the tangent intercepted between the axes 
is of constant length. 

23. Prove that the tangent at any point of the curve Vx^Vy = Va makes 
on the axes two intercepts whose sum is constant. 

24. Show that at not more than «— 1 points can tangents to 

p = ax"^ + + ... + fe 

be parallel to a given direction. 

25. The tangent at any point P of the curve y = a? cuts the axis of x in T, 
and PA is the ordinate of P, prove that OT — 2TK 

Find the corresponding result for the curve y == x'*\ 

26. Find the equation of the tangent at any point to x^y^ = and 
prove that the portion of it intercepted between the axes is divided in 
the ratio m : n at the point of contact. 

27. Prove that the length of the tangent to the hyperbola xy ~ c® inter- 
cepted between the axes is twice the distance of the point of contact 
from the origin. 

28. Find the equation of the tangent to the conic 

ax^’\'Vixy-rhy^ + 2gx+2fy-\-c^ 0 

at any point. 

29. Find the equation of the tangent at any point to the curve 

y (x^ -f /) = ax'^. 

50. Find the forms of the following curves near the origin : y = x^/{l - a;®), 
y = xl\l-x% 1 / = xy (l - 

51, Prove that, at the origin, the curve y^ = touches the axis of x, 

y“ ==s x[x—l){x—2) touches the axis of y, and 2/^ = (1 bisects 

the angle between the axes. 
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82. Prove that the curve *= x'^/{l + x) touches the axis of x or the axis of 
y at the origin according as m < or > n. What happens if 

33 . If the tangent at a point P of an ellipse meet the axes OA and CB in T 
and and if PJV, PM be perpendiculars to these axes respectively, 
show that CN.CT==a^; 

84. Find, in terms of ?/, and dyjdx^ the inclination of the tangent at any 
point P of a curve to the straight line joining P to the origin. 

35. The tangent at any point P of a curve meets the axes of x and y in T 
and T, and the normal at P meets them in N and N' respectively ; 
prove that TN/TN' = dy/dx. 


48. Lengths of tangent, normal, subtangent, and subnormal 
If the tangent and normal at a point P (Fig. 49) of a curve meet 
the axis of in T and 6r respectively, and if FN be the ordinate 
of F, then NT and NG are called the subtangent and subnormal 



respectively, and the lengths of FT and FG are called the lengths 
of the tangent and normal respectively. 

Ail these lengths can, on drawing a figure, be at once written 
down in terms of p and dy/dx. For Z GFN = Z FTG = and 

EP=y; 

hence the subnormal NG = y tan \jf=^y dyfd ^ ; 
the subtangent NT = y cot \l/ ~ 5 

the normal FG = yseG^l/ — y j | ; 

the tangent FT = y cosec == y 1 + ^ j 

The student should not attempt to remember these results, but 
should draw a figure, and obtain fi-om it as above the particular 
results he requires. 
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Examples: 

(i) Prove that, in the parabola, the siihnormal is constant. 

The simplest form of the equation of a parabola is ; differen- 

tiating with respect to x, 2ydy/dx = 4 a ; 

the subnormal =5 2 a, 

i.e. if in Fig. 10 the normal at Pbe drawn to meet the axis in Gy 
NG t= 2<z == 2AS= I the latns rectum (see Ex. II, 20). 

(ii) The tangent at any point P of the curve y = x“ cuts the axis of x in T, 
and PN is the ordinate of P (Fig. 50) ; prove that OT == (n — 1) TN. 


Here the subtangent 




dy _ x^ ^x 
dx ~ nx^~~'^ ~ n 


whence 


-.OJV^=(n-l)m 




Fig. 60. Fig. 51. 


49. Further properties of curves. 

The lengths of many other lines connected with a curve can be 
obtained in a similar manner. First the length of the line is 
obtained from the figure in terms of y, and ^ as in the preceding 
article, and then from the fact that tan \j/ = dy/dx^ the value of any 
other ratio of \j/ can he obtained in terms of y and dy/dx by 
elementary trigonometry. 

For instance, suppose the lengths of the perpendiculars from the 
origin to the tangent and normal are required. Let OV, OZ 
(Pig. 51) be perpendiculars from the origin 0 to the tangent PT and 
normal T G. 

Then OF = OTsinxI/ = (0]Sf—TN)Bm.xj/ = (x—ycot\l/)sin\j/ 
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And OZ = OG cos NG) cos xjf 

= {x +y tan x|f) cos ^/< = 

In particular cases, it is best not to use these general formulae, 
but to draw the curve roughly and work out each case from the 
figure. 

Two examples of a rather more dij6B.cult nature than those already given 
are here worked out : 

Ex. (i) In the curve 4. y^/s = 3^2/3^ the lengths of the peiyendiculars 
from the origin to the tangent and normal, and if V he the foot of the 
perpendicular from the origin 0 to the tangent at P, prove that the locus of 
the middle point Q of PV is a circle. 

This curve is a very well known one, and on account of its shape, is named 
the ‘ astroid 



Fig. 62 . 


J/'S 


Differentiating its equation with respect to x, 

This is tan yp', tan FTN = - tan 

sinP3W= 


and 


«l/5 

cosPTJV= 


Draw UK perpendicular to OF, cutting PO in JBT. 

Then OF = OJr+ HP = OH sin 0HB:+ PH cos HPH 

yi/s _ 



no 
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Similarly OZ ^ KN~HN= ■■ ONeos ONK- PN sin NPH 

yV> 

ar«/s_y</s {3?f>-^){a?l^+y‘ri) 

" aV=* = 

These are the lengths of the perpendiculars from 0 to the tangent and 
normal at P in terms of the coordinates of P. 

Nest, if the locus of § is a circle, it is evident from symmetry that 0 
must be its centre. Therefore, finding the length of OQ, 

oq^ = = or-+i 

= iaxtjff^ + ^ (ict/3 ^ ^4/3 _ 2 xV^y^/^) 

- [4a;2/S2/2/3^^4/s^^4/3^2rr2/3^2/3] 

= i aV3 [x^P + = i ay^ x a^P = J a*. 

Hence OQ = ia, which is constant, so that the locus of () is a circle, 
centre 0 and radius | a. 


Es. (ii) Find the condition that the curves 

xVa- -f y^/b® =» 1 and xVa'^ + yYb'^ = 1 
may cut at nght angles. 

The value of dy/dx for the first curve is given by the equation 

^ — 

^ dx'^^ dx'^ aY 

similarly for the second curve 

dy h'^x 

dx a'^y 


The curves cut orthogonally, L e. the tangents at their points of inter- 
section are at right angles, therefore the angles which these tangents 
make with the axis of x differ by 90°, and the tangent of one = - the 
cotangent of the other ; 


Qpy h'^x^ 


(i) 


At the points of intersection, both equations are satisfied ; 


U = 1 


'P- ^ V 


L 

2 ■+ ya 

1 


h'^) 


yy^ » 

.% substituting the result of equation (i), 

Hence the required condition is a^-^y « a'^ - 5'®, 
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BO, Expression of coordinates x and ^ in terms of a tMrd 
variable. The Cycloid. 

In many cases, instead of finding the equation of a curve as an 
algebraical relation between x and it is more convenient to express 
both X and y as functions of some third variable ; the equation 
connecting x and ^ can then be obtained, if required, by eliminating 
this third variable from the two equations given. 

For instance x = a cos 0, ^ = bsind are the coordinates of any 
point of an ellipse whose semi-axes are of lengths a and b. What- 
ever value be assigned to 0, the point (a cos b sin 0} is always on 
the ellipse, and the ordinary equation of the ellipse is found by 
eliminating $ ; for x/a=^ cos 6, yjb = sin and therefore squaring 
and adding, — 1. 

As a particular case, x^ a cos y = a sin are general expres- 
sions for the coordinates of any point on a circle, radius a and centre 
the origin. 

Similarly, x = y = where m is variable, denote the 

coordinates of any point on the parabola ■=^iax\ for, eliminating 
w, we have 

xja == 5 • *» \ 

so that, whatever the value of the point is on the parabola. 

It is often of advantage to use these forms of the coordinates in 
investigating properties of conics. 

Again, in the ^ astroid ’ mentioned in the preceding article, 
if £C = a cos^ <j>j we obtain, on substituting this in the equation 
a;2/3^^2/3 ^ y _ asm.^(j>. Hence the coordinates of any point 
on this curve are given by the equations 

X = acos® 6, y = asin^ B, 

In these examples, the equation between x and y is quite simple, 
but in some cases, although the equations virhich give x and y in 
terms of the third variable are simple, the equation between x and y 
obtained by elimination is very complicated and most inconvenient 
to work with. 

A good example of this is furnished by the well-known curve 
called the ^ cycloid 

The cycloid. A cycloid is the locus of a point on the circum- 
ference of a circle which rolls {without sliding) along a fixed straight 
line ; its equations are obtained at once from a figure. 


♦ For tk© hyperbola, see Ex. XVII, 18. 
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Let a circle, centre G (Pig. 58) and radius a, roll along a straight 
line OX ; let P be the position of the tracing point when the radius 
CP has turned through an angle 0, starting from the position in 
which P coincides with 0. Therefore the arc NP = the straight 
line NO, 

If (ic, t/) denote the coordinates of P, referred to 0 as origin and 
OX as axis of x, then 

X = ON-- PM = arc PN-^-PG sin 9 

= aO—asinB = a(0 — sin0)j 

p = NC--MG = a—aaosB = a{l--cosd). 

These two equations constitute the most convenient form of the 
equation of a cycloid.* 

In cases such as this, since x and ^ are both continuous functions 
of B, a small increase W in B will produce small increases bx and by 
in X and p. 

It is evident that 


T 



bp / bx 
bB/ ^ 


Hence, by Art. 15 (iii), when bB and therefore also bx and 
we have 

dp __ dp j dx 
dx"^ dB j dS 


In the case of the cycloid, this gives 

^ ^ _ 2 sin cos 

<35(1— cos^) """ 2sijx^^B 


cot 


* The student should eliminate 0 and obtain the Cartesian equation in order 
to see how complicated and inconvenient an equation it is. 
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Referring to Fig. 53, i ^ = i Z FGN = IfTN ; 

= cot P2W = tangent of angle which FT makes with 
the axis of from which it follows that FT is the tangent to the 
cycloid at P, and FN, being perpendicular to it, is the normal at P. 

This follows at once from the definition of the curve, for, as P 
traces out the curve, its motion is for an instant one of rotation 
about N", i. e. in direction perpendicular to JVP, i. e. along FT, since 
the angle NFT in a semicircle is a right angle. Hence FT is the 
tangent at P, and FN the normal at P. 


Examples XVII. 

Find the lengths of the tangent, normal, subtangent, and subnormal in 

the following cases : 

1 . / = 4 (a?+ 5) at (4, 6). 2. ^ = asin {x/l) at \a). 

3 . + at (8,6). 4. ar-¥i/ + h ^ 0 at (2, -I). 

g. Prove that the subnormal at any point of the curve — is equal 

to the abscissa. 

6. In the curve xy = c®, prove that the subnormal varies as the cube of 
the’ ordinate. 

7. Show that, in the parabola ^ 4 ax, the subtangent varies as the 
square of the ordinate. 

8. Prove that, in the curve the subtangent varies as the 

abscissa, and find the subnormal. 

9 . Show that, in the curve ay^ ^ the subnormal varies as the 

square of the suhtangent. 

10. Prove that, in the curve ax^ -¥'by'^ ^ c, the subnormal bears a constant 
ratio to the abscissa. 

11. Find the subtangent, at the point where = a, in the curve 

ay’^ = (a + xY (3 a-* x). 

12. Find the subtangent and subnormal at any point of the ellipse 

and prove that the subtangent is the same (at the point with the same 
abscissa) as in the circle on the major axis of the ellipse as diameter. 

13. In a certain well-known curve (called the tractrix), the slope at any 
point [x, y) on the curve is equal to —yl'\/{ci^ — y'^)\ prove that the 
length of the tangent is constant. 

14. Prove that cr = a cos® 6, y — a sin® B are the coordinates of a point on 

the astroid + ^ 2/8 _ ^ 2 ^/ 3 ^ terms of 6, the equation of 

the tangent at any point, 

15. Find, in- terms of 6, the lengths of the tangent, normal, subtangent, 
and subnormal at any point of the astroid. 

16. Find the equation of the tangent to the cycloid (i) when 6 = Jtt, 
(ii) for any value of B. 

17. Find the lengths of the subtangent and subnormal at the point on 
a cycloid where B = \rr. 

18. Prove that x — a sec B, y ^=^1 tan 6 are the coordinates of a point on the 
hyperbola x^la^—y^l'\P‘ = 1, and find the value of dyjd^x in terms of d. 

X 


1S28 
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19. Find tlie equation of the tangent to the ellipsr-* j ^ 1 at the 

point [a cos 6. h sin 6’). 

20. If the coordinates of a point on the parabola — 4:ax be taken as 
(am®, 2 am)} what is the geometrical meaning of m ? 

21. Find the lengths of the subtangent and subnormal at any point of the 
cardioid, given by rr — a (2 cos ^ + cos 2 d), y = a (2 sin <9 + sin 2 d). 

22. Find, in terms of y and dyfdx^ the lengths of the perpendiculars from 
the foot of the ordinate to the tangent and normal at any point of 
a curve. 

23. Find the length of the perpendicular OY from the origin to the tangent 
at a point P of the hyperbola xy == c®, and show that the rectangle 
OY . OP is constant. 

24. Prove that, if a gas obeys Boyle’s law jpv = h, the cubical elasticity 
(Art. 88) is represented by TM, where T is the point in which the 
tangent to the curve pv = fc at the point P cuts the axis of p, and 
PM is perpendicular to that axis. 
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MAXIMA AND MINIMA 

61. Deflnition of mazima and minima. 

We shall now show how to find the maximum and minimum 
values of a function of one variable, confining ourselves to cases 
where the function and its differential coeScient are continuous. 

If a continuous function increases up to a certain value and then 
begins to decrease, that value is called a maximum value of the 
function; similarly, if the function decreases to a certain value 
and then begins to increase, that value is called a minimum value 
of the function ; in other words, a maximum value is one which 



is greater and a minimum value is one which is less than all 
other values in the ‘immediate neighbourhood on either side. 

According to this definition, a function may have any number 
of maxima and minima ; and a maximum value is not necessarily 
the greatest nor a minimum value the least of all the values of the 
function; in fact it is quite possible for some or even all of 
the maxima to be less than some or all of the minima. 

This is illustrated by the function sec a?. As x increases from 
to 0, seciT decreases from co to 1 ; as a; increases from 0 to sec a; 
increases from 1 to oo. Therefore sec a? has the minimum value 1 

1 2 
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when a;= 0. When a? = secic is discontinuous. As it? increases 
from to 'xr, seciu increases from —oo to — 1 ; as a? increases from 
7r to fir, sec a? decreases from —1 to — oo. Therefore sec a? has the 
maximum value —1 when oo=^tt. When seco; is dis- 

continuous. 

These variations are repeated an indefinite number of times, and 
the variations begin to recur after x has increased by 277 or any 
multiple of 277. (This is expressed by the statement that see a? is 
a periodic function of x, and its penod is 27 t.) Therefore sec it? has 
an infinite number of minima, each +1, and an infinite number of 
maxima, each —1, and the minima are greater than the maxima 
(Fig. 64). 

52. Alternate maxima and minima. 

It is evident that, in a function which is always continuous, 
maxima and minima must occur alternately; because after any 
maximum the function is decreasing, and before the next maximum 
it is increasing, therefore, if it is continuous, there must he some 
intermediate point where the function ceases to decrease and begins 
to increase ; such a point is a minimum. Hence between any two 
consecutive maxima there is a minimum, and similarly between any 
two consecutive minima there is a maximum. 

The circular functions furnish good illustrations of these definitions 
and ideas. Sec x has been considered in the preceding article, and 
cosec X may be used to illustrate the same points. 

Sin X and cos x are always continuous ; both have an infinite 
number of maxima, each -f 1, and an infinite number of minima, 
each — 1, occurring alternately at intervals of 77 in the value of x. 
(Sinic and cos x are periodic functions whose period is 277 .) 

Tan^r and cot a? have no maxima or minima. As x increases 
from “177 to +I-77, tana? increases from —00 to + 00 ; when 
a? = Itt, tana? is discontinuous; and as x increases from ^77 to | 77 , 
tana; again increases from ~co to -l-oo, and so on. There is 
therefore no value of a? at which tan x ceases to increase and begins 
to decrease. Similarly for cot a?. (The variations in the values of 
tana? and cot a; begin to recur after intervals of 77; therefore tana? 
and cot a? are periodic functions whose period is 77, not £77, as in 
the case of the other circular functions.) 

53. Conditions for a maximum or minimum. 

It has been pointed out (Art. 25) that the differential coefficient 
of a function /(a?) is + or — according as the function increases or 
decreases as a? increases. 
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Just before a max,, f(x) is increasing as x increases, /. its d. o. is -f . | 

j, after „ „ », j, decreasing ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, • ) 

„ before a min., „ „ decreasing „ „ „ „ 

„ after „ „ „ „ increasing „ „ „ 

Hence, in passing through a maximum or a minimum value, the 
d. c. of the function must change sign, and therefore, at the maximum 
or minimum, the d. c., if continuous, must equal zero {Art. 17 (4)). 

Hence a value of y is a maximum or a minimum value when dy/dx 
is equal to 0 ero and changes sign as y passes through that value. 

Jf dy/dx changes from + ifo — , the value is a maximum. 

If dy/dx changes from — +, the value is a minimum. 

Notice that the condition dy/dx = 0 alone is not a sufficient 
condition for a maximum or minimum; y may increase up to a 
certain value {dy/dx^\ remain constant for an instant [dyfdx = 0), 
and then begin to increase again {dyjdx again + ) ; dy/dx in this 
case does not change sign, and the value for which dyjdx = 0 is not 
a maximum. 

6A Q-eometrieal treatment of maxima and minima. 

All these results follow at once from geometrical considerations. 



Fig. 65. 


In the curve shown in Nig. 55, the ordinates at A and G represent 
maximum values of the function, and the ordinates at JB and D 
represent minimum values. If the tangent at a point {x, y) of the 
curve make an angle yj/ with the positive direction of the axis of x, 
dyjdx = tan -i/r. At A, B, (7, D the tangents are clearly parallel to 
the axis of x ; therefore \// = 0 and tan = 0, i. e. dyjdx = 0. 


Just before A or (7, 

„ after „ „ „ 

„ before B or D, 

tt after 


is acute, 
„ „ obtuse, 
„ „ obtuse, 
acute, 


tau^ is +, 

J» JJ M 3} “■> 


» >» 3 > » 




i.e. dy/dx is +. 

ff 33 3» 



>» >I f> 


f) 93f 


ff ti ff ft 
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Hence in passing through a maximum, dyjilx changes from 4- to 
— , and in passing through a minimum, from — to 4- * 

But Aj C, D are not the only points where the tangent is 
parallel to the axis of ir ; at such points as A7 and the tangent 
is parallel to OX and therefore dyldx = 0, but in passing through 
these points dyjdx does not change sign. 

Just before and after 17, ^ is acute, d^/dx is + in both cases. 

Just before and after F, ^ is obtuse, d^/dx is — in both cases. 

The points E and F are called points of inflexion^ and such points 
will be considered more fully later on (Art. 59). 

All points where dy/dx = 0 are included in the term stationary 
points, because the rate of change of the function at such points is 
zero. They include, as we have just seen, maxima, minima, and 
those points of inhexion at which the tangent is parallel to the axis 
of X. A curve may have points of inflexion where the tangent is 
not parallel to the axis of ; at such points, of course dy/dx is not 
zero. 

It is possible for a function to have maxima and minima of a different 
nature from those indicated above, e. g. at points such as A, B, C, in Fig, 56. 

The ordinates at A and C are 
maxima, and the ordinate at B 
is a minimum according to the 
definition of Art, 51. At such 
points as these, y is continuous, 
but dy/dx is discontinuous ; at A, 
it is infinite, the tangent being 
perpendicular to the axis of x, 
and therefore tan ^ « oo ; at 1 
and C, dy/dx suddenly changes 
by a finite amount as the tangent 
passes from one side of the point 
to the other. [In these cases, the condition that dy/dx changes sign 
in passing through the point is fulfilled; in passing through A and €, 
dy/dx change from + to and in passing through B, from — to +.] 
Such pointa do not occur in the functions “which are encountered in 
elementary examples. 

It is evident that the determination of the tYiaximuTu and 
minimum values of a function, the turning- values ’ as they 
are often called, is of great assistance in drawing the graph of the 
function. 
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65. Examples. 

We will now apply these principles to a few algebraical and 
trigonometrical examples. 

(i) Find the maximum and minimum values 0 / x®--9x^4-15x, and 
draw roughly the graph of the function- 

Here dy/dx — = B 5) ; 

dy/dx = 0 when a; = 1 and when a? = 5. 

To find whether and how dy/dx changes sign as x passes through 
these values, it is best to start below the smallest value and trace 
the changes in the sign of dy/dx as x increases through each value 
in turn. 


If a; is slightly < 1, 

the first factor is — , 

and the second — , 

dy/dx is + 

If a; is slightly > 1, 


5 , ,? ~~i 

dy/dx is — 

If X is slightly < 5, 

,, S', 


dy/dx is, — 

If a; is slightly > 5, 

,, ,, +, 

,, >f +5 

dy/dx is -f 


Therefore dy/dx changes from -f to — as a; increases through 
the value 1, and from — to 4- as a? increases through the value 5 ; 
hence ^ is a maximum when ir = 1, and is then equal to 7, and 
a minimum when a? =: 5, and is then equal to — 25. 

Moreover, the graph goes through the origin since ^ = 0 when 
ir = 0, and it cuts the axis of x where ^ ^ 0. . * . — 9^^ -f 15^5 = 0, 

Le. ic (a;2 — 9a? + 15) = 0, whence ir = 0, 2"2, 6*8 nearly. 


0 , 7 ) 



Therefore the graph is roughly as shown in Fig. 57. Clearly no 
finite value of x can make y infinite, and after passing the point 
(5, — 25), y must continually increase and the graph rise ; for if 
it ever descended again, there would be another maximum, since 
the function is always continuous. Similarly, it must continually 
ascend from — • co to the point (1, 7). 
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(ii) y = + 10. 

dtj/clx =: 4:X^-12x-hS - 4 (a; --1)2 (^ + 2), 
dy/dx = 0 when a; == 1 and when a? = -2. 

To find the change of sign, starting below the smaller value, 
if 07 ia slightly < ~ 2, the signs of the factors are + , - , •*. dyjdx is - ) 

if a; is slightly > —2, „ ?? +> +> •• %/do? is +) 

if o: ia slightly <1, „ » + » + » + 1 

if is slightly >1, „ - %/do; is + ) 



Therefore dy/dx changes from -- 
to 4- as a? increases through —2, 
and does not change sign as x in- 
creases through -f 1 ; hence y is 
a minimum when aJ=— 2, and is 
then equal to — 14 ; and there is a 
point of inflexion when a; = 1, and y 
is then equal to 13. 

The curve cuts the axis of y 
where o? = 0, and therefore = 10 ; 
it is showm roughly in Fig. 58. It 
must continually descend from oo to 
—14), and continually ascend 
from (1, 13) to oo. There is no 
maximum. 


(iii) «/== 


-4a; 4-9 


a;2 4-4a;4"9 

% _ [x^Jrix^^) (2a;-4)-(a;- 
dx'^ ( 0)2 4- 4 a; 4-9)2 


4a;4~ 9) (2a;4" ■!) 


which reduces to 


8(a;2-9) 

(ai2 4-4a;+9)2^ 
dy/dx = 0 when a; = + 3. 


If x is slightly < — S, the num. is +, and the denom. is + dy/dx is + ) 

If a; is slightly > -3, » >» + dy/dxi^ -] 

If X is slightly < 3, ,, „ „ „ + dy/dx ia 

If X is slightly > 3, „ „ „ „ +, , .dy/dx ia+\ 

Therefore is a maximum when a; = — 3, and a minimum when 
a; = 4- 3. 


When a;=— 3, ^ 5, and when y = ^ — h 

When X = Oj ^ = 1 j and by writing the equation in the form 
1 1 9/.r4.q/r2 

(gee Art. 13 (7)), we see that, as ai->co, 

X 4“ diw / X "T ^/x 

y approaches the limit 1. Therefore y = 1 is an asymptote. 

The general trend of the graph is therefore as shown in Fig. 59. 
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(iv) ^ = a sin ^ -i- 5 cos $. 

dy/dO = a cos sin 6 ; 

/. dyjdQ = 0 wlien 5 sin ^ = a cos i. e. when tan B = a/&, 
and then sin ^ = ± a/ -/(a^ + 2>^), cos 0 = ± 5/ V" (a^ + 5^) , 
both signs being + or both — , since tan ^ is 4* . 

Therefore the maximum and minimum values of y are 
+a , ^ +h 


a X 


, X "TTjT. 


i,e. + 


V{a^-hr-) ' A/(a2 + b2)’ 

Since y is always continuous the greater value is the maximum ; 
therefore y has an infinite number of maxima, each + v 



and an infinite number of minima, each — + ¥), occurring 

alternately at points where tan 9 == a/5. Since 
tan {mr + 0) = tan 6 = a/5, 

the turning-points occur at intervals of tt in the value of 9 (Fig. 60). 
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Examples X¥III, 


Find the stationary points of the following functions l-S6, and dis* 
criminate between them. Also, draw roughly the gTaphs of the 
functions 1-20. 


16 


1. cir — ^x + 8. 

3. 

6. a^ + 8x^-i-20x-~lQ. 

7. a^ — Ba^ + Bx—1. 

9. x^-8a^-i-22x'^-2ix+12. 
11 . x^ — 2a^ + 2x^ — Bx + B* 

13. (a;-l)8(ijj~2)2. 
a^ — 2x-h4: 
x‘^^2x + A 

x7. 

2 — x 

19. {x--2)(Q—x)/x\ 

21. {x-B)V^{x-Qf-\ 

X 4:{a—x) 

25. (ic — 3) V(l + ic^). 

27. asin^ic + Jcos^o;. 

29. 4iE?+tan3ii;. 

31. tan^a;~2 tana?. 

33. sin®a?cosa?. 

35. sina?/(l + tana?). 


2. IS — Oa? — 3a?^ 

4:. 2a?^ — 15a;” + 36:&. 

6. a?^ — 9a?^ + 15a7+ll. 
8. a?^ — 8ar + 10a;^ + 40. 
10. x^ — Bx^'tox^ — I. 
12. (a;— 1)^ (a?~2). 

14. (8a;-3)V(a? + lA 
~a?2 

16. 


9 + a?= 


* (a? + 8) (a? + 2) 

20. (x + a) {x + h)lx. 

22. XA/{ax — a^). 

24. v^(a;/cf -f 

26. sin a? “f cos a?. 

28. sin 2 a? — a?. 

80. cos 2 a? -f sin a?. 

82. a cot a? + 2? tan a?. 

34. sin(a?— 0() cos (a? — /3). 
36. tan a:— 8 sin a?. 


37. Prove that {x-aiY-\-{x-a^^+ + is a minimum when a? is the 

arithmetic mean of a^, 

38. The bending moment of a beam of length at a distance x from one 
end, is equal to ^iclx — ^ivx^, where tc is the (uniform) load per unit 
len^h ; prove that the maximum bending moment is at the centre. 

39. The force exerted by a circular electric current of radius a on a small 
magnet whose axis coincides with the axis of the circle varies as 
x/{a^^-x^fl^^ where a? is the distance from the plane of the circuit. 
Find when the force is a maximum. 


40. The total waste per mile in an electric conductor is equal to <7^r + A/f, 
where G is the current in amperes, r the resistance in ohms per mile, 
and A a constant ; for what value of r will the waste be a minimum ? 

41. Prove that A/{(q^—n^f-¥4:f^n^} (where q and /are constants) is least 

when n^ = 2 f\ 

42. Find the minimum value of €^B+2S9/B \€ constant], 

43. The velocity of certain chemical reactions follows the law 

V h {h-¥ x) {a — x) \ 
when is tbe velocity a maximum ? 

44. Find where the width.of the loop of the curve in Art. 9, Ex. vii is greatest. 
[Find when (not y) is a maximum.] 

45. The curve consists of two loops ; find where their width 

perpendicular to the axis of x is greatest. 

46. Find the maximum ordinate of the curve ^ == (a? - 1/* (5 - 2 a;}. 
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47 . Wlien is tbe ratio of an integer to tlie square of the integer next above 
it a maxim urn or minimum ? 

d8 Find when jg ^ maximum. What is the maximum value 

* 

49 . The current sent through a resistance i2 by a battery consisting of 
a fixed number n of cells, each of voltage JS' and internal resistance r, 
arranged with a? cells in series and n/x rows in parallel, is 

nxU/(x^r+nB) amperes. 

How many cells must be in series in order to give the maximum 
current ? 

50. If !//J^ ~ {l—x)/x, find the percentage error in y due to a given small 
error <X in the value of x. For what value of x will the percentage 
error be least ? 

56. Problems on maxima and minima. 

A large number of very intei‘esting problems on maxima and 
minima can be solved by the aid of the foregoing principles. A few 
typical examples v/ili be worked out. 

In the first place, it frequently happens that the quantity whose 
maximum or minimum is required appears, when first expressed in 
symbols, as a function of more than one variable. It must be care- 
fully borne in mind that the next step is to express it as a function 
of one of these variables only. By means of geometrical or other 
given relations between the variables, all but one of these variables 
must be eliminated. Having thus expressed the quantity as a 
function of a single variable, we proceed exactly as in the algebraical 
examples just considered. We differentiate with respect to the 
variable ; and the values which make the differential coefficient 
vanish include the values which make the quantity a maximum 
or minimum. In many cases it is not necessary to examine the 
change of sign as was done in the preceding examples ; it is often 
easy to see at once whether the solution be a maximum or minimum, 
as will be indicated in some of the examples which follow. 

Examples ; 

(i) Find the rectangle of given area which has the shortest diagonal. 

If X and y be the lengths of the sides, the length of the diagonal is 

It will evidently serve to find when the square on the diagonal is a 
minimum ; the differentiation is then simpler. 

X and y are connected by the relation xy — A, the given area ; and there- 
fore, eliminating y, the square on the diagonal = 

The d. e. of this is which is equal to zero when 2a; = 

L e. when = A®. 

A (since is necessarily +) xy. 
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X ^ y (since x = 0 is not admissible) and tbe figure is a square. 

If x‘^<A, then and the d. e. is — ; 

if x^ >A, then x > A^/x^ and the d. c. is +. 

Therefore the solution is a minimum, as is evident geometrically, because 
a rectangle of area A with x either very small (y would then have to be very 
large) or very large (y would then be very small) would evidently have 
a very long diagonal. 

(ii) A figure consists of a semicircle with a rectangle constructed on its 
diameter; given that the ^perimeter of the figure is 20 feet, find its dimensions 
in order that its area may he a maximum. 

Let r be the radius of the semicircle, and 2 r and x the lengths of the sides 
of the rectangle. 

Then the perimeter 7rr+ + 20. (i) 

The area ^ tt r* + 2 rx. 

We begin by eliminating one of the variables ; x is the more convenient 
to eliminate. 

From (i) 2a? = 20—7rf— 2r; 

substituting in the expression for A, 

A = j7T^'hr(20—7rr—2r) 

=:20r~|7r^-2r2; 

and dAjdr = 20 '-?rr—4n 

This vanishes when Trr + 4r = 20 

= 7rr+2x-^2r from (i), 
i. e. when ?- = £(?. 

The side of the rectangle is therefore equal to the radius of the semicircle; 




this gives the shape Fig. 61. The actual dimensions are given by the 
equation above, + 20, 

i e. r== 20/ (4 + tt) = 20/7T416 = 2*8 feet approximately. 

If 7rr+4r<20, dAjdr is A; if 7rr+4r>20, dAjdr is — , 
Therefore the solution is a maximum. 

(iii) A straight line draum through the point (8, 2) cxbts the axes of 
coordinates on the positive side of the ofigin in P aiid Q (Fig. 62); find when 
OP + OQ is a minimum. 
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In questions of this type, an angle is generally the most convenient 
fariahle to use. 

Denoting the angle OFQ by 9, and OP+ OQ by u, we have 
u « OM + MF+ ON + NQ = 8 + 2 cot ^ + 2 + 8 tan 
du/dd = - 2 cosec^ ^ + 8 sec*^. 

This is equal to 0 when 2 cosec’^ ^ = 8 sec® 9^ i. e. when tan <? = + 1 . 

From the conditions of the question, tan 6 must be acute ; therefore 
taking tan ^ we have 4 

% s= 8 + 2x2 + 2 + 8x^ = 18. 

This is obviously a minimum, for it is clear that will increase inde- 
finitely as 9 approaches either of the values 0 or J tt. In the first ease OP, 
in the second case OQ, becomes very large. 


(iv) The increase in consimijption of an article is 'projportional to the decrease 
in the tax upon it; if the consumption he a Ih. whe^i there is no tax, and 
b Ih. when the tax is n pence per lb,, find the amount of tax most prof table 
to the exchequer. 


Let 0 lb. be the amount consumed when the tax is x pence per lb. ; then 
1 /, the yield to the exchequer, is equal to xz pence, and this is to be 
a maximum. One of the two quantities x and z must now be eliminated. 

The consumption increases from zio a when the tax decreases from x to 0, 
and from bio a when the tax decreases from n to 0, 

Since the increase in the consumption is proportional to the decrease in 
the tax, it follows that 

a — z X , nia—z) 

r = - and X = — — • 

a—b n a—b 

n (az — s®) 

Eliminating x, y — xz — ^ 


Differentiating, 


dy n(a — 2z)^ 
dz““ a ~b ’ 
which is equal to 0 , when z = ^a. 

This makes y a maximum, since dy/dz is + if z<^a, and ~ if z>^a; 
and then 

n{a — z) n ,^a na 

Zl 


X = • 


a — t) a — b ^(a — h) 

This is the tax which yields the maximum revenue. 


pence per lb. 


(v) If Vi and Vg be the velocities of light in two different media, fnd the path 
by which light can travel in the shofiest time 

(a) between two fxed points A and B in the same medium, by reflexion at 
the surface separating the two media ; 

(&) between two fxed points A a7id C, 07ie in each medium, 

(a) Let MFN (Fig. 63) be the boundary between the two media, AFB the 
path of the ray of light when reflected at MN, Since it is confined to the 
one medium, the distance AF+FB is to be a minimum. 

Let AM==^a, MN ^ c, MF^x] therefore PN=c-x. 
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Then 


y = AF-\-FB == -f a?®) (e— a?)®}. 


2aj 


“2 {c —a?) 


da? 2 i r -r a?^) 2 + (c — a?)^} 

This is equal to Owhea - 7{/+ - ( F r^ 7 J > 

i. e. geometrically, when MPfFA » PA/PjB, and therefore the angles 
and PPJ^ are equal. 

It is obvious that this solution is a minimuni. 

Hence the minimuni path is that in which AF and FB are equally inclined 
to MFN. 

This is the ordinary law of reflexion of light. 



(6) Let AFC be the path when the light is refracted into the second 
medium. 

Let NC^d^ and let (j>^, <j>i be the angles which JtPand PC respectively 
make with the normal at P. 

Then the time t along AFC ~ AFfi^-^FCIv^ 

=» + a;-)/??! + + (c - . 

^ ~ ^ ^ "" (^~^) 
dx^ t\‘ {a^ + oj®) ' % * + (c ~ xf}^ 


and this is equal to 0 when 


1 a? c— a? 

^1 ’ ^ Vz * y/'{d^ + (c-xf}^ 


which may be written in the form (sin — (sin )/%• 

This again obviously gives a minimum solution. 

Hence the path of the ray which leads from A to C in the shortest time is 
such that 

sin /sin (p 2 = h/hf 

where <j)u <p 2 ^^6 ^he inclinations of the incident and refracted rays to tte 
normal to the surface separating the two media, and is a constant 

(called the refinctive index from the one medium to the other) depending 
upon the nature of the two media and the kind of light. 

This is the ordinary law of refraction of light. 
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(Ti) Tico straight roads intersect at right angles; a motor-car, traveUing 
af miles ‘per hour along one of the t'oads^ passes the crossing at the instant 
when another motor-car, travelling at 15 miles pet^ hour along the other road 
towards the crossing, is 10 miles distant from it; fnd tohen the two cars are 
at the least distance apart 



Fig 64. 

After time t (measured in hours) the first car is 20 t miles from the cross- 
ing, and the second, having travelled 15 ^ miles, is 10-15 miles from it. 
Tlierefore, if u be the distance between them at that instant, 

= (20 O' + (10 -15^)2 = 625^2-300^ + 100. 

It is most convenient to find when is least. 

Its d. c. with respect to t is 1250^-800, which is equal to 0 when 
^ hours, i, e. 14‘4 minutes, and is then equal to 

625x//^-800x^^+100 = 86-72 + 100 64. 

Therefore u = 8 miles. 

The solution is a minimum, since the d. c. is - if ^ < *24, and + if 
^>‘24. Therefore the cars are at the least distance, 8 miles apart, 14 
minutes 24 seconds after the first car has passed the crossing. 

This problem can easily be solved algebraically (see below), or by 
elementary mechanics. 

It should he noticed that any quadratic expression, such as the one which 
occurs in the preceding example, has one, and only one, maximum or 
minimum, which can easily be found algebraically by completing the 
square, thus: 

aa;2 + 6a! + <j = a\x^-\ — a?+-h=o(£i;+s--) + — ;; 

L a \ 2 a/ 4 a 

The last term is constant, and the minimum value of (a; + &/2 af is zero, 
since, being a perfect square, it cannot be — . Hence, if a be +, the 
expression is least (since the least value of the variable term is then added) 
when —h/2ai and, if a be — , the expression is greatest (since the 
least value of the variable term is then subtracted) when x = —h/2a. 

Therefore ax^ + hx + c is a maximum or a minimum when x = -b/2 a, 
according as a is — or + . [C£ with p. 18, where it was shown that the 
graph of y ax"^ + hx-hc is a parabola with axis vertical, and vertex at 
the highest or lowest point of the curve according as a is — or + .] 

In the example of the preceding article, we have 

625^2 ^ 625(^2^J|^)+100 = 625(^-^)=-625x (3fV)' + 100 

« 625 (^-^^)2 + 64, 
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which is obviously least, and then equal to 64, x. e. 8, when t ~ 6/25. 
By the method of the calculus, in the general case, 
dijjdx = 2ax + b = 2aix + 'b/2 a), 
and this vanishes when x ~ ~-b/2 a. 

If x<-lf2a, i.e. if x + l/2a h — , dy/dx is + or according 
as a is or + ; 

and, if a: > - h/2 a, i. e. if x + b/2 a is + , dy/dx is - or , according 
as a is — or +. 

Therefore, as x increases through the value —'b/2 a, dy/dx changes from 
4- to — if <25 be — , and from — to 4 if a be + . 

Hence x ^ — h/2 a gives a maximum or minimum value of y according 
as a is — or 4 , which agrees with the algebraical result. 

The maximum or minimum value of y is (4 ac — h'^)/A a. 


Examples XIX. 

1. The sum of two numbers is 40; find when the sum of their squares 
is a minimum. 

2. The difference of two numbers is 100; when does the square of the 
larger exceed five times the square^ of the smaller by the maximum 
amount ? 

S. The sum of two numbers is a ; when will three times the square of one 
together with twice the square of the other be least ? 

4. When will the sum of a number and its reciprocal be a minimum, and 
when a maximum ? Illustrate this graphically. 

5. The denominator of a fraction exceeds the square of its numerator by 16; 
find the maximum and minimum values of the fraction. Illustrate 
graphically. 

e. Find when the sum of the squares of the reciprocals of two numbers 
which differ by 1 is least. 

7. A rectangle has an area of 25 square feet ; find when (i) its perimeter, 
(ii) the length of its diagonal is least. 

a Prove that the rectangle of a given perimeter which has the shortest 
diagonal is a square. 

9. A rectangle is inscribed in a given circle of radius < 25 ; find when its 
perimeter is a maximum or minimum, 

10. Find the rectangle of maximum area whose sides pass through the 
angular points of a given rectangle with sides of lengths a and 6. 

11. Find the dimensions of the cylinder of maximum volume which can be 
inscribed in a given sphere. Prove that its volume is *5773 ... of that 
of the sphere. 

12 . The total area of the surface (i.e. curvqd surface and bpth ends) of 
a cylinder is 150 77 square feet ; find when the volume is a maximum. ' 

13. An open cylindiical vessel is to be made of thin material to hold 
100 gallons ; find the dimensions in order that the amount of material 
used may be a minimum. [Take 1 gallon = ’1605 cubic feet.] 

14. Find when the curved surface of a cylinder inscribed in a given sphere 
is a maximum. 
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15. A rectangle is inscribed in a given rigbt-angled triangle with one angle 
coincident witk tbe right angle ; find when its area is a maximum. 
Show that its perimeter has no maximum or minimum. How do you 
explain this latter fact ? 

16. A cylinder is inscribed in a given right circular cone, (i) When is its 
volume a maximum ? (ii) When is its curved surface a maximum ? 
(iii) When is its total surface a maximum ? Show that in the last case 
there is no solution if the semi-vertical angle of the cone exceeds 
a certain value, and find this value. 

17. A cone is circumscribed about a given sphere; find when its volume 
is a minimum. 

18. A rectangle is inscribed in a given triangle ; find its maximum area. 

^19. When is the area of an isosceles triangle inscribed in a given circle 

a maximum ? 

20. Find the dimensions of the cone of maximum volume which can be 
inscribed in a given sphere. Prove that the cone has also a greater 
curved surface than any other cone inscribed in the sphere. 

21. Prove that a conical tent which is to have a given volume will require 
the least amount of canvas when the height is v^2 times the radius 
of the base. 

22. A sector is cut out of a circular sheet of paper, and the two straight 
edges of the remainder are put together so that a cone is formed ; prove 
that the volume of this cone is a maximum when the angle of the sector 
removed is about 66®. Draw a graph to show how the volume of the 
cone depends on the angle of the sector. 

23. The regulations of the Parcel Post state that a parcel must not exceed 
6 feet in length and girth combined ; find the dimensions of the cylinder 
of maximum volume which can be sent. 

24. A cylinder is inscribed in a sphere of radius r ; find its height when the 
area of its entire surface is a maximum. 

25. A right circular cone is inscribed in a given^ right circular cone so that 
the vertex of the inside cone is at the centre of the base of the other ; 
find when its volume is a maximum. 

26. Through a point whose coordinates referred to rectangular axes are 
{a^ &), a straight line is drawn making positive intercepts OP, OQ on 
the axes ; find the minimum area of the triangle OFQ. 

27. In the preceding case, find also the minimum value of OP+ OQ. 

28. Find also the minimum length of FQ, 

29. Find also the minimum value of the rectangle OP . OQ. 

SO. Griven the perimeter of a circular sector, find when its area is a 
maximum. 

31. G-iven the area of a right-angled triangle, find when its perimeter is 
a minimum. 

32. If the stiffness of a rectangular beam varies directly on the breadth and 
as the cube of the depth, find the breadth of the stiffest beam that can 
be cut from a cylindrical log of diameter 2 feet. 

^3. A rectangular sheet of tin is 5 feet long and 28 inches wide ; four equal 
squares are removed from the corners and the sides are then turned up 
60 as to form an open rectangular box ; find the size of the pieces that 
must be cut out in order that the box may have the greatest volume. 

84. A rectangular sheep-pen is to be made alongside of a hedge which 
serves as one of the sides of the pen, and is to enclose an area of 
200 square yards ; find the least number of hurdles, each 6 feet long, 
required for the other three sides. 


US28 
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S6. A statne 10 feet liigli stands on the top of a column 35 feet high ; 
at what distance from the column in the horizontal plane through^its 
foot should a man stand in order to get the best view of the statue 
i.e. in order that the statue may subtend the greatest angle at his eye| 
which is supposed to be 5 feet above the ground ? * 

36- The sides of a wooden trough are each 1 foot wide, and are equally 
inclined to the bottom of the trough which is 9 inches wide ; what 
must be the width across the top in order that the volume may be 
a maximum. 

87. If the power required to propel a steamer through the water varies 
directly as the cube of the velocity, find the most economical rate 
of steaming against a current which runs at a miles per hour. 

38 . Two straight roads across a moor intersect at right angles ; a man on 
one road, three-quarters of a mile from the crossing, wishes to strike 
across the moor in order to get to a place 2 miles from the crossing 
along the other road ; if he can walk 5 miles per hour along the roads 
but only 4 miles per hour across the moor, where should he strike the 
second road in order to reach his destination in the shortest possible 
time ? How much time will he save by going this way instead of by the 
shortest way? Prove that the point at which he should strike the road 
is the same whatever be the distance of his destination from the crossing, 
provided it is more than a mile. 

39 . An electric light is to be placed vertically over the centre of a circular 
enclosure 80 yards in diameter ; at what height should it be placed in 
order that a path round the enclosure may be illuminated as brightly 
as possible ? (The brightness of a surface varies inversely as the square 
of the distance from the light and directly as the cosine of the angle 
which the rays make with the normal to the surface.) 

40 . At what point on the line joining two sources of light will the 
brightness be least, if the intensity of one is 8 times that of the 
other ? 

41 . Find the greatest rectangle which can be inscribed in the segment of 
a parabola cut off by the latus-rectum. 

42 . Prove that the least intercept made by the axes on a tangjent to an 
ellipse is equal to the sum of the semi-axes of the ellipse. 

43 . One corner of a rectangular sheet of paper of width 1 foot is folded 
over so as to reach the opposite edge of the sheet ; find the minimum 
length of the crease. 

44 . In the preceding question, find the minimum area of the part folded 
over. 

45 . A rectangular sheet of metal is bent into the form of part of the curved 
surface of a right circular cylinder ; if it is then closed at the ends, 
prove that the volume of the trough thereby formed is greatest when 
the trough is exactly half a cylinder. 

46 . The segment of a parabola, bounded by the latus-rectum, rotates about 
the axis, thereby forming a solid known as a paraboloid of revolution; 
find the maximum cylinder which can be inscribed in this solid. 

47 . Find the maximum area of the triangle formed by joining the ends of 
a_ chord of a given circle to one extremity of the diameter which 
bisects the chord. 

48. A straight line is drawn through the angular point 0 of a triangle 
inclined at an angle B to BC ; find when the sum of the projections of 
the sides AC and BC upon it is a maximum. 
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49 . The section of a dormer window consists of a rectangle surmounted by an 
equilateral triangle; if the perimeter be ^iven as 16 feet, find the 
width of the window in order that the maximum amount of light may 
be admitted. 

50. I’iud the area of the greatest rectangle which can be inscribed in the 
ellipse 4- Jy® = 1. 

51 . Find the area of the greatest isosceles triangle which can be inscribed in 
the same ellipse, with its vertex at one end of (i) the major axis, (ii) the 
minor axis. 

52 . Find the minimum distance between the straight line + = 0 

and the parabola = 8 x. 

53 . Show that the sum of the squares of the distances of a point from the 
angular points of a triangle is least when the point is the centroid of 
the triangle. 

54. Two straight roads intersect at an angle of 60°. A motor-car, travelling 
at 30 miles an hour along one road, passes the crossing at the instant when 
another motor-car, travelling at 20 miles an hour along the other road 
towards the crossing, is 2 miles away ; find when the distance between 
the cars is least and what this least distance is. 

65. Find a point on a given straight line such that the sum of the squares 
of its distances from two given points (not on the line) is a minimum. 

66. The perimeter of an isosceles triangle is given ; what vertical angle 
will give the maximum area ? 

67. The strength of a rectangular beam of given lengjth varies as the 
breadth into the square of the depth; find the dimensions of the 
strongest rectangular beam which can be cut from a cylindrical log 
1 foot in diameter. 

68. A given mass m raises another mass m' by means of a string passing 
vertically over a pulley ; find m' in order that the momentum acquired 
by it in a given time may be a maximum. 

59. A mass M is drawn up a smooth incline of given height by a mass m 
attached to it by a string passing over a pulley at the top of the incline 
and hanging vertically. Find the angle of the incline in order that the 
time of ascent may be a minimum. 

60. How much water should be put into a closed right circular cylinder, 
standing on a horizontal plane, in order to bring the centre of gravity 
as low as possible, the weight of the cylinder being ^ of the weight of 
all the water it can contain ? 

61. A wall 9 feet high is 21 feet 4 inches from a house ; find the length of 
the shortest ladder which will reach the house when the lower end is 
on the (horizontal) ground on the other side of the wall. 

62. A piece of wire of length I is to be cut into two pieces, one of which is 
to be bent into the form of a square, and the other into the form of 
a circle; find when the sum of the areas of the circle and square 
is least. 

63. A heavy lever (weight per unit length) with the fulcrum at one end, 
is used to raise a weight TF at a given distance a from that end ; find 
the length of the lever in order that the weight may be lifted with the 
least effort. 

64. Two ships are sailing with velocities u and v along courses which are 
inclined at an angle d ; if at a certain instant they are at distances a 
and h from the intersection of their courses, find their minimum 
distance apart. 
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65. A man is to get as mucli land as he can compass in a given time ; he is 
to move in a circle, and if he does not get back by the end of the given 
time, he gets the segment whose arc he has traced. Prove that his best 
plan is to describe a semicircle. 

66. find the rectangle of maximum area which can be inscribed in 

the curve *= 1* 

67. Find the volume of the greatest cone which can be constructed with its 
vertex at the centre of a given sphere and the circumference of its 
base on the surface of the sphere. 

68. A circular cylinder has a hemisphere hollowed out from each end. 
Given the total surface, find when the volume is a maximum. 

69. The normal at a point 2 am) of the parabola y’* = 4aa; cuts the 

parabola again in Q. Find the minimum length of FQ. 

70. 0 is a fixed point outside a circle, A one end of the diameter through 
0, and OPP" a chord of the circle ; prove that the area of the triangle 
PAP' is greatest when PP' subtends a right angle at the centre. 

71. A steamer travelling due west at 20 knots is sighted by another steamer 
going at 16 knots. What course must the latter steer in order to cross 
the track of the former at the least possible distance from her ? 

72. Find the area of the gronnd-plan of the greatest rectangular building 
which can he erected on a plot of ground in the form of a segment of 
a circle with a base of 120 yards and height 20 yards. 
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SUCCESSIVE DIFFERENTIATION AND POINTS OP 
INFLEXION 

67. Differential coefla.cientB of higher order. 

We have seen how various kinds of functions of x can be 
differentiated with respect to x ; the resulting differential coefficient 
is also a function of x (except when the original function is a linear 
function oi x, ax +i, bx which case the differential coefficient is the 
constant a), and therefore it can be differentiated again with respect 
to X. 

The result of this second differentiation is called the second 
differential coefficient of y with respect to x, and is denoted by the 
symbol 



This again can usually be differentiated with respect to X] the 
result is called the third differential coefficient of y with respect 
to X, and is denoted by the symbol 

da?’ 

and so on. 

Generally, the result of differentiating y n times in succession 
with respect to x is called the differential coefficient of y with 
respect to x, and is denoted by 

^y 

da?‘ 

If the original function is represented by the symbol f{x), then 
the results of differentiating it 1, 2, 3, ... n times with respect to x 
are called the first, second, third, ... derived functions, and are 
denoted by 

/(i*)) respectively. 

The second differential coefficient is of very great importance in 
mechanics. The higher differential coefficients are of less frequent 
occurrence. 

In the case of some of the simplest functions, if the first few 
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differential coefficients be written down, the law of formation of the 
successive differential coefficients can be seen by inspection, and the 
d. c, written down at once. 

Uxamjples : 

(i) y = x\ 


dx 


clearly, if « be a + integer, S = constant, and all the higher 


d, c.’s are zero. 

(ii) y^ljx^ 

1 2,-2 ^ — _l._2a;"S= 


dx 


Hence 

(iii) y = sin x. 


h3 


dx^ 

• • • • . • • 

dx”' ^ 


3! 


dx 


= cos a: = sin (1 71 + a:), = -sin a; — sin ( 77 + a;). 


dx^ 


= _cosa! = sin{|7r+ir). 


Each differentiation merely increases the argument by 
Hence 0 = sin(i«7r+a;). 

Examples XX. 

Write down the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and differential coefficients of 

^ - .’it 


3. 

7 . l/(2a: + l). 
11. sin’^a?. 


1. ojio. 2. a^-h/x. 

5 . ^/x. 6. {ax-k-hf^, 

9. sin (2 a; + a). 10. cos a:. 

Write down the first S differential coefficients of 
13. irsina;. 14. ic^cosa:. 15* tana?, 

17. a;Y(l+ 3 J). 18. a?^coS7i£t?. le* sec a?. 

58. Application of tlie second differential coefficient to 
maxima and minima. 

We have seen that y is & maximum when dy/dx vanishes and 
changes sign from + to - , and a minimum when dyjdx vanishes 


4. y^/x. 

8. 1/(1 -a;). 
12. cos^2a;. 

16. ai^sinSrc. 
20 . + 
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and changes sign from — to +• Since, as y passes through a 
maximum, dy/dx changes from -f- to — , therefore it is decreasing 
as X increases, and its d. c. is — (Art. 26), i.e. d^yjdx^ is — at 
a maximum. Similarly, as y passes through a minimum, dyjdx 
changes from — to + , therefore it is increasing as x increases, and 
its d. c. is he* ^yjdx?' is + at a minimum. 

dv d^v 

Hence the conditions for a maximum are = 0, -r-4 ■ 

dx ' dx^ 

and for a minimum ^ = 0. + - 

dx ' dx^ 

Sometimes it is more convenient to find the sign of the second 
d. c. than to find how the sign of the first d. c. changes. 

E. g. in Ex. (i) worked out in Art. 55, dy/dx = 0 when a; = 1 or 5. 
d^y/dx^ = GiC— 18, which is -- when a? = 1, and + when x = 5, 
Therefore x = 1 makes y a, maximum, and a; = 6 makes y a minimum. 

In Ex. (ii) of the same article, dy/dx = 0 when a; = 1 or —2, and 
d/y/dx^ = 12a;^~12, which is 0 when rc = 1, and + when a; = — 2. 
Therefore x = —2 makes y a minimum, and x = 1 gives neither 
a maximum nor a minimum. 

In Ex. (iii) a troublesome differentiation is required to find the 
value of d’^y/dx^y and it is much easier to find the change of sign 
oi dy/dx. 

In Ex. (iv) on the contrary, it is easier to use the second d. c., 
= — asind— 6cosd, which is — when the positive values 
of sin 6 and cos 6 are taken, and + when their negative values are 
taken ; hence the former give maxima and the latter minima. 

69. Geometrical meaning of the second differential coefficient. 

If, in the neighbourhood of a point P on a curve, the curve is 
above the tangent at P [as is the case at a point between A and B 



Fig. 65. 

or between JEJ and F in Pig. 65], it is said to be concave upwards ; 
if the curve is below the tangent [as is the case at a point between 
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B and C or between JD and S'], it is said to be concave downwards. 
A point such as JB or J5J, where the concavity changes from upwards 
to downwards or vice versa, is called a point of inflexion. The tangent 
to the curve at such a point crosses the curve ; on opposite sides of 
the point of contact the curve is on opposite sides of the tangent. 

If, at all points in the neighbourhood of a point P on the curve, 
the curve is concave upwards, then as x increases, the slope of the 
curve, i.e. dyfdx, increases. Therefore (Art. 25) its d. c. is positive, 
i.e. S^yldx^ is +. Similarly, if at all points in the neighbourhood 
of P the curve is concave downwards, then the slope, dyjdx^ decreases 
as X increases. Therefore its d. c., d^yfdx'^f is — « 

Taking the case of a circle, we have : — 

in 1st quadrant, dyfdx—j dFy/dx^--s 
in 2nd „ dy/dx + , d^yjdx '^ — , 

in Srd „ dy/dx—, d^y/dx^ + , 

in 4th „ dy/dx + , d^y/dx^ + . 

Also, at a minimum the graph is concave upwards, and d^y/dx^ is + ; 
at a maximum the graph is concave downwards, and d/y/dx^^ is — , 
as in the preceding article. 

Hence a curve is concave upwards or downwards at a point P 
according as the value of S^y/dx^ at the point is or — . It 

follows that in passing through a point of inflexion, where the 
concavity changes, d^y/dx^ changes sign, and therefore, if continuous 
at the point of inflexion, it is zero. 

This may also be seen as follows : In Fig. 65, as the point P 
moves along the curve from A through B to 0, the slope of the 
curve increases until the point B is reached, after passing which 
point the slope begins to decrease ; therefore at the point of inflexion 
P, the slope dy/dx is a maximum ; hence its d. c. d/^y/dx^ = 0, and 
changes sign from + to — ; therefore also d^y/dx^ is decreasing as 
X increases, and its d. c. d^y/dx^ is — . 

Similarly, as the point P moves along the curve from 2) to F 
through B, the slope decreases until the point B is reached, after 
which it increases again ; therefore at the point of inflexion E, the 
slope dy/dx is a minimum ; hence its d. c. d^y/dx- = 0, and changes 
sign from — to 4* ; therefore also d^y/dx^ is increasing as x in- 
creases, and its d. c. d^y/dx^ is -f . 

Hence the conditions for a point of injflmion are that d^y/dx^ must 
vanish at the point, and change sign in passing through it, or d^y/dx^ = 0, 
d^y/dx^ 0. 

The value of dy/dx at the point of inflexion of course gives the 
direction of the tangent at the point. It will be zero if the tangent 
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at the point of inflexion is parallel to the axis of x as we have already 
seen in Art. 54, but this will not be the case in general. 

It is obvious that in the case of a continuous function, a point of 
inflexion must occur between a maximum and a minimum. 

60. Tangent at a point of inflexion. 

It has been seen (Art. 14 (i)) that the tangent at a point P is 
the limiting position of a chord JPQ when Q moves indefinitely near 
to P, i*e. the tangent passes through two ^consecutive points’ on 
the curve. It should be noticed that the tangent at a point of 
inflexion passes through ihree ^con- 
secutive points ’ on the curve. This 
is seen from Fig. 66. 

A straight line through a point of 
inflexion P will cut the curve again 
in two points Q and H When Q is 
made to approach indefinitely near 
to P, P will approach and become 
indefinitely near to P on the other side, and the tangent at P is the 
limiting position of QPP when Q and P are both indefinitely near 
toP. 

61. Eeeapitiilation« 

Let us now sum up the information as to the nature of a curve 
at a point, which can be gathered from the signs of the values of the 
first two diflerential coefficients at the point. This information is 
clearly of great assistance in drawing the curve. The results can 
be conveniently expressed in a tabular form as follows : 





Curuc nsing and 
comiaxje upw^ds ' 

Curoe falling esrucL' 
conaaiDc upwards 


ci,x2 




Curoe rising and, Polnlof inflaxuin. 

conc6Lued3wnvvard5,.y oru rising curoe y/ 


Curoe|aXljnga.-nil' 
concaoe dcwnwairds 


Oj Minimum, 
Ol 


_LZ 


MaocuTuxm, 




Pomt Oj inf Laxiort.'^ H 
on-JaUing eun^e \ 

Ppi^ infl£xi£}ix J_A. 
wUh. skipe zer'o 


In each of the first figures in the last column, the curve passes 
from below the tangent to above it, i.e. changes from — 

to + ; therefore it is increasing and its d. c. ^yjds^ is +. Similarly, 
in the second fi.gures, d^yjdo^ is — » 
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Examples : 

(i] y = “ 6 ic® + 8. 

In tliis case dy/dx - - 3a:®— 12iJ? = 8a? (a: —4) 

and d^yjda? = 6a?— 12 = 6 (a? —2). 

Hence dyjdx = 0 wlien a? = 0 or 4. 



C 4 -r^ 4 ) 
Fig. 67. 


■When a; = 0, d^yjdx^ = - 12 and y = 8 ; 
and when a? = 4, d^yjdx^ ^ 24, and 
-24. 

Also d’^y/dx^ = 0 when a? = 2 ; and 

d^y/da^ = 6 . 

Therefore y is a maximum (8) when 
ir = 0, a minimum ( — 24) when a; s= 4, 
and the graph has a point of inflexion 
when a? = 2. The value of dy/dx when 
a? = 2 is —12, and the value ofy= -8; 
therefore the tangent at the point of in- 
flexion (2, -8) is inclined to the axis 
of X at an angle tan"”^ { — 12). If a: < 2, 
d’^y/do^ is — , and the curve is concave 
downwards; if a? >2, d^y/dx^ is + and 
the curve is concave upwards. 

Fig. 67 shows roughly the graph of the 
function. 


a^+a?’ 

^2 a^® + a?®-a? .2a? 
ix' “ ■ (_a^ + xy 


(a^+a^f * 


, , {a‘ + a^f(-^x)-ia‘-x^)2(a‘ + a?).2x 

and = a . 

, -(aHa:“)2a:-4a:(a®-(B=) 2a^ x 

{a^+a^f “ (a^+a^f 

dyldx^Q when x= ±a; when a?= +a, d^y/da^ is — ; a?=+fl 
makes y a maximum and equal to ^a. 

When x^ — Xj d^y/daP- is + ; .% ;r *« - a makes y a minimum and equal 
to —\a, 

dPyjdoP «= 0, when x — Q and when a:® = 8 a® ; i. e. a; = ±a>v/3, and 
d’^y/ dap changes sign when x passes through each of these values. Hence 
there are 8 points of inflexion. 

When £c “ 0, y = 0, and dy/dx = 1 ; therefore the origin is a point of 
inflexion, and the tangent there is inclined at 45° to the axis of x. * 

When :r= +a-/3, y= and ^y/<2a: = a®(-2a®)/(4a®)®= -Jj 

therefore the tangents at the two points of inflexion (a\/3, Jav^B) and 
(-a-v/8, - JaV'B) are inclined to the axis of x at an angle tan“^ (-^), 
i e. at about 178° 
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Noticing that as a?-»co, it follows that the form of the curve is 

as shown in Fig. 68, 



Fig. 68. 

Examples XXI. 

Find whether the concavity is upwards or downwards in the following 
cases 1-4 : 

1 . At the point (2, -4) of the curve y = 

2. At the point (3, 25) of the curve y ^ + 

8 . At the points (0,0) and ( — 2,22) of the curve y = + 

4 . At the points ( — 1, — ^) and (3,27) of the curve y — 

5. Prove that the curve y = ax’^ + hx+c is everywhere concave upwards or 
downwards according as a is + or — . (Cf. p. 18.) 

6. Show that the curve y ^ a-^hx—^-x^ is everywhere concave down- 
wards. 

7. Prove that the curve y = asina?4-6cosic is concave downwards at all 
points above the axis of a:, and concave upwards at all points below. 

For what values of x are the following curves concave upwards, and when 
are they concave downwards ? 

8. y = 2i»^ — 5rr. 9. y = — a;*. 

10. y = — 8a:® + lOrc — 6. 11. y = ir/(l — a;®). 

12. Find the points of inflexion of the graph of y = cos x, 

13. Also of y = tan x. 

14. Prove that the curve y = + + d can have but one point of 

inflexion. 

Find the points of inflexion (also the maxima and minima, and sketch 
the curve roughly) in the following cases 15-23 : 

15 . ?/ = ic®~4£r. 16.* y = icV(l+a:®). 17. y = sin rr - cos a?. 

18. y = x^lipi? + 12). 19. y = x^ (4-x^), 20. y = 9 x/(x - 1)^ 

21. y = 41 {x^ + 3). 22. y’^ = a;** (4 - x^). 23. y = a + (6 - cxf* 

24. Have the curves y=x*, y ^ aP any points of inflexion ? 

25. What is the greatest possible number of points of inflexion for the curve 

y = ofir” + + . .. + ^ [w a positive integer] ? 

26. Draw curves at every point of which 

^ (i) a; is — , 2 / 4-, dyjdx +, d^yjdx^ + ; 

(ii) fl;is — , y dyjdx +, d^yjdo^ — ; 

(iii) £cis +, 2 / dyjdx — , d^yjdx^ + ; 

(iv) a?is +, y +, dyjdx d^yjdx^ — . 

* See Art. 9, Ex. v* 
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27. Find the points of inflexion of the curve xy'^ ^ {a—x), 

28. Prove that the curve ^ a* cuts the axis of y at right angles afc 

a point of inflexion. 

29. Find the points of inflexion of the curve a sin® a; + 6 cob® a?. 

In the following curves, find their intersections with the axes, their 
maxima and minima, where they are concave upwards and where 
downwards, their points of inflexion, and the equations of the tangents 
at those points. Draw the curves. 

SO. 1/ = 9. 81. ^ « (1— a?®)®. 


82 o {2-x-)K 



CHAPTER Vni 

APPLICATIONS TO MECHANICS 


62. Velocity and acceleration. 

We have seen that is a measure of the rate of increase 

of y with respect to x. Now the distance of a moving point from 
a fixed point in its path is a function of the time ; its velocity is the 
rate of increase of this distance, and its acceleration the rate of 
increase of its velocity with respect to the time. In other words, 
the velocity is the d. c. of the distance with respect to the time, and 
the acceleration is the d. c. of the velocity with respect to the time. 

More precisely, let s be the distance, measured along the path, of 
a moving point P from a fiixed point A of the path at the end 
of time t. After a little longer time t + U, let the moving point 
be at Q, a distance s+Ss from A, Fig. 69 is diwvn so that s 
increases with t. 



Fig. 69. 

Then, in the interval of time ht, the point has travelled the distance 
6s, therefore the average velocity during the interval bt is bs/bt; 
if 6Hs diminished indefinitely, this average velocity 6s/6f tends to 
a definite limit This limit of bs/bt as 8<— >0, Le. ds/dt, is called 
(he velocity at time t. It "will be + if s increases with t as in Pig. 69, 
and — if s decreases as t increases, i. e. if P is moving towards A. 

Similarly, if be the velocity of P at the end of time t, and if APQ 
be a straight line, so that the velocity is in a constant direction, 
bv/bt is the average acceleration during the interval bt, and its limit 
dv/dt is called the acceleration at time t. 

Since v = d$/dt, it follows that the acceleration dv/dt may be 
expressed in the form cPs/dt\ 
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Tlie acceleration may also be written in a third form, which is 
independent of the time ; for the velocity v is evidently a function 
of the distance $, therefore 

dv dv ds dv wv 

dt dsdt ds ds 

Hence the acceleration may he expressed in any one of the three 
forms 

dv d^s dv 
dt’ d^’ ^ds‘ 


It is usual in mechanics to denote differential coejSicients with 
respect to the time by dots placed above the dependent variables, 
thus dv/dtj ds/dt, d‘^$!dt% d^xldt^ are denoted by v, 5 , s, and x 
respectively. 


63. Particular eases. 

As examples on the use of these expressions, consider the following 
cases : 

(i) Let s be given by the equation where u and a 

are constants. 

Then the velocity 

V = ds/dt = w + 2t = 

which gives the velocity at time t, and from which it follows that u 
is the value obtained for v by putting ^ = 0, u is the initial 
velocity. 

Also the acceleration = dv/dt = a, hence the point moves with 
constant acceleration a. 

Again, if y be given by the equation + we have, on 

differentiating with respect to s, 2vdv/ds = 2 a, i.e. the acceleration 
V dv/ds = a as before. 

This is the well-known case of uniformly accelerated motion. 

(ii) Let s be given by the equation s = a cos nt, where a and n 
are constants (a is the value obtained for s by putting i5 = 0, i.e. it 
is the initial distance from the origin). 

Then the velocity v = ds/dt = --~an8in nt, 
and the acceleration = dv/dt = — an^ cos nt=^n^ s. 

Again, eliminating t between the values of v and - 5 , we have 
— a^n^sin^ni = (a^— a^cos^n^ = 

which gives v in terms of s. 

Differentiating this with respect to 5 , 2vdv/d$=^n^{--~2s)f ie. the 
acceleration vdv/ds^-^n^s as before; so that the acceleration is 
towards the origin and varies as the distance from the origin. 
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This is the well-known case of simple harmonic motion. 

In these two cases the order of procedure adopted in elementary 
mechanics is reversed ; there we begin by assuming an acceleration 
of a certain type, and then proceed to find the velocity in terms 
of the time and the position, and the distance travelled in terms of 
the time. This, as will be seen later (Art. 78), is also the method 
followed in the Integral Calculus, 

64. Additional examples. 

Given any relation between $ and or between v and s, we can 
at once find the velocity and acceleration at any instant, as we have 
done in the two well-known cases just considered. Two more 
examples are appended. 

(i) Suppose a point to move in a straight line so that its distance s in feet 
Jrom a fixed point 0 in the line at the end of t seconds is given hy the equation 
s = 10 + 27t— t®; to find the various circumstances of the motion. 

The velocity at the end of t seconds is given by 
fj rs: dsfdt = 27— 3 

■whence the initial velocity == 27 ft. secs,, the velocity after 2 secs. 
s= 27-12 = 15 ft. secs., and the velocity is zero when 27 = i. e. when 
^ = 3 ; greater values of t make t?— , and when ^ 3, 

s= 10 + 81-27 = 64feet. 

Hence the particle starts with a velocity 27 ft. secs, at a point 10 feet 
from 0 (obtained by putting ^ s*= 0 in the value of s), moves to a distance 
of 64 feet from 0, and then turns back towards 0. 

The acceleration at the end of t seconds = dv/dt = — 6 f. 

Therefore the particle is subject to a retardation which is proportional to 
the time it has been in motion. 

After 3 seconds the velocity is — , and the acceleration is — and con- 
stantly increasing in absolute value ; hence the particle continues to move 
in the negative direction with numerically increasing velocity. It will pass 
through 0 on the return journey, when 5 = 0, i. e. when 27^-10 = 0, 
an equation which has a root a little less than 5 ‘4. 

(ii) If V® is a quadratic function of s, i. e. if v*^ = as^ + bs + c, where a, b, c 
are constants, prove that the acceleration varies as the distance from a fixed 
point in the line of motion. 

Differentiating with respect to s, 

2 V dv/ds = 2 as + 5, 

i. e., the acceleration v dv/ds = as + 1 & = a (s + 6/2 a). 

5 is the distance of the moving point P from the origin ; therefore, if 
a point A be taken in the line of motion at distance 6/2 a from the origin 
and on the negative side of it, -4P—s + 6/2 a. Hence the acceleration 
= a . AP, i. e. it varies as the distance of P from the fixed point A. 
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Examples XXII. "" 

Find tlie Yelocity and acceleration (i) at tlie end of t seconds, (ii) at tlis 

end of 2 seconds, (iii) initially, in each of the cases 1-4. 

1. g = 12 “f 20^—2 2. s = — 2^^ + 4. 

3. g = i0cosj:72‘. 4. s = 6^+8/(j5+l). 

5. Find the initial velocity and acceleration when s ^ 4. 

0 . ,5 y, f) $ sss 8 COS 2 jf -f 4 sin 2 

7. If s = 2?®-f 3^^-!-4^-20J make a table giving the x^osition, velocity, and 
acceleration initially, and after 1, 2, 5, 10 seconds, 

8. Similarly if s :== 10 cos J + 20 sin -J rrt 

Q. if the distance travelled varies as the square root of the time, prove that 
the acceleration varies as the cube of the velocity. 

10 . If the velocity varies as the square of the distance travelled, prove that 
the acceleration varies as the cube of that distance. 

11. A point moves so that 5wal6-f48^— i®; when and where will it stop 
and reverse its direction of motion ? 

12. When and where if 5 « asimri ? 

13. If the velocity varies inversely as the square root of the distance, prove 
that the acceleration varies as the fourth power of the velocity. 

14. If g® be a quadratic function of t, prove that the acceleration varies 
inversely as 

15. A point moves in a straight line so that its distance s from the origin 
at time t is given by the equation s =« 10 + 8sin2^4-6 cos2 i ; prove 
that its acceleration varies as its distance from a fixed point in the line 
of mot-’on, that its motion is oscillatory, and that the origin is at one 
extremity of its path. 


65. Force expressed as a difrerentiai coefficient. 


(i; Force and acceleration, Newton’s second law of motion states 
tlias the force in any direction is proportional to the rate of change 
of monientiina in that direction. By suitably choosing the units, 
we hare tne force c^ual to the rate of change of momentum, i.e. (if 
the mass acted upon by the force remain constant) 


ITT ^ f \ 


d^s 


the product of the mass into the acceleration. 


Ex. Find the maximum force upon a particle of mass 2 oz. which 
inoTes so tnat its distance from the origin at time t is given by the 
equation s= 10 cos 2 1 

In this case m = f Ib., ds/dt = - 20 sin 2 1, d^s/df == » 40 cos 2f. 
Therefore the force on the particle at time t = mdh/dt^ = -5 cos2f 
pii absolute units or poundals). 

The negative sign indicates that the force acts towards the origin. 
The greatest value of cos2^ is 1. therefore the maximum force is 
B poundals or lb. wt. 
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(S) Force, worh, and energy. If a constant force F (Pig. 70) act 
at a point A, and if ^ be displaced to B and BM be di’awn perpen- 
dicular to the line of action of F, F,AM is called the wor'k done 
by the force during the displacement ; it is positive if AM is in 
the direction of the force as in (i), and negative if in the opposite 
direction as in (ii). No work is done if the displacement be perpen- 
dicular to F, 



Let a variable force F act on a particle at P, and let x be the 
distance (measured parallel to F) of P from a fixed point A\ let P 
be displaced to Q, a distance do; in the same direction, and let F-^hF 
be the magnitude of the force at Q. Then, if IF be the work done 
by the force in moving the particle from some standard position to 
P, and hW the work done in the displacement bx, we have* 
bW > Fox and < (JP+6P)da:. 

Therefore bW/bx is between JPand F-hoF. In the limit, when 
hx (and therefore also STF and bF) 0, F+bF F, so that 
IW/bx, which is between them, also F, i.e. dTF/dr = P; 
therefore the force is equal to the space-rate of change of the work. 

Since F = mass x acceleration, we have, taking the acceleration 
in the form v dv/dx^ 

F = mv ^ = m “ (Jt?^) = (i mv ^) ; 
dx dx^'‘ ^ dx^^ ^ 

i.e. the force is the space-rate of change of the kinetic energy. 

Also the power of a working agent = its rate of doing work 
per second 

dW dW dx _ 

= “T = -1- X -r. —Fv, 
at dx dv 

L e. the force x the velocity. 


Examples XXIII* 

1. Given that the work done in stretching an elastic string varies as the 
square of the extension, prove that the tension of the string is pro- 
portional to the extension. 

* If ia — , tii« inequality signs will be reversed. 
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2. Tlie distance of a moving point from a fixed point in its line of motion 

is given bj the equation s = 4 + prove that the force causing 

the motion is constant. 

3. The kinetic energy of a moving particle varies inversely as its distance 
from the origin ; find the force acting on the particle. 

4. A particle moves in a straight line so that its distance 5 from a fixed 
point of the line at the end of t secs, is given by the equation 

Find the maximum force upon it during the motion. 

5. A curve is plotted to show the velocity of a moving point as a function 
of the distance travelled. Show that the subnormal represents the 
acceleration. 

6. A particle of mass \ lb. moves in a straight line so that its distance 5 
from the origin at the end of time t is given by the equation 

5 = 5 + 4 sin 3 

Find the maximum force upon it during the motion. 


66. Eolation between velocities in different directions. 

If a point be moving in a plane, its coordinates {x^ y) are functions 
of the time if y+hy) be its coordinates at time ^ + 6 then 

hy /hx 
hx^ ht/ ht 

Hence when bt, and therefore hx and 5^— »0, we have 
dx di/ dt X 

L e. the d. c. of y with respect to is equal to the ratio of the rate 
of increase of y to the rate of increase of x^ both taken with respect 
to the time. 


The relation between the time-rates of increase of two variables 
X and y can also be obtained directly by differentiating, with respect 
to the time, the equation which connects x and y» The method is 
illustrated in the following examples : 

(i) Two straight roads OA, OB intersect at right angles, and a house at B is 
4 miles distant from 0 / a man walks towards 0 along the other road AO at 
the rate of 4 miles an hour; find the rate at which he is approaching the house, 
at the instant when he is 3 miles f rom 0. 

If X and u denote his distances from 0 and B respectively, we have 
16. 

Differentiating with respect to t, 



r. dx du X dx 


At the given instant, a: = 3, « = 5, and dx/dt, his velocity along 
the road, =—4 [— , since a; is decreasing]. Therefore 


du/dt = f X ~4 = — 2‘4 miles per hour, 
i.e. % is diminishing, And he is approaching the house at the rate of 2 ’4 
miles per hour at that particular instant. 
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(ii) Suppose that the roads in the preceding example are inclined at 60®. 

In this case, by elementary trigonometry (a’* = + 6<;cos^), we 

have 

s=: a;^4-16— 2. 4 a? cos 60° = + 4 a:, 

Differentiating with respect to t, 


du 
' dt 


dx 

dt 


2 UUW n UtO .dx 


dx 
dt ^ 


du a;— 2 dx 
* * dt u dt 


When a: = 3j w* — 13 and u — >s/l3. Therefore 

du/dt = l/>v/l3 X dx/dt == x ~4 = —IJ- nearly. 


The man is approaching the house 
at the rate of miles per hour. 

WTien he is 2 miles from 0, i. e. 
when a; =5 2, we have du/dt = 0. In 
this case, it is evident geometrically 
that the man is at N, the foot of the 
perpendicular from B to OA, and 
hence at this particular instant he is 
not approaching B, Notice that in 
this case, u, his distance from By is 
a minimum, and hence (Art. 53) it 
follows that du/dt — 0 at this point, 
and changes from — to +. Before 


B 



Fig. 71. 


reaching N, du/dt is — , and he is approaching the house; after passing N", 
du/dt is +, and he is receding from the house, 

[The student of mechanics will observe that in both cases the velocity of 
approach is simply the component of the mans actual velocity resolved 
along AB.I 


67. Velocity along the arc of a curve. 

It will be shown in Art. 82 that if s be the length of the arc 
of a curve, measured from a fixed point on the curve to a point P 
whose coordinates are (a?, y)j then, ultimately, when hXy and 8 s 
are very small, 

(hsf = 

If the point P be supposed to move along the curve, s, x, and y 
are all functions of t Dividing by {ht)\ ht being the time taken 
to traverse the arc 8 s, 

/8s^2 
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Therefore in the limit when and therefore also 65 , hy -^0, 
we haYe 



is/dt is the rate at which the point is moving along the curve ; 
dz/dt and dy!di are the time-rates of increase of the abscissa and 
ordinate of the point, i. e. the velocities parallel to the axes of 
coordinates. This is the well-known result that the square of the 
resultant velocity of a point is equal to the sum of the squares of its 
component velocities in two directions at right angles. 

Examples : 

(i’/ Tlie coordhtaies of a moving point at the end of time t are given by the 
equations prove that the point describes a circle 

with velocity of cmistani niagmiude. 

The path of the moving point is obtained by merely eliminating t from 
the given equations. Squaring and adding, we have at once + = a\ 

which is the equation of a circle. 

To find the velocity, we have, on differentiating with respect to tj 
ir ~ a# sin nt, y ^ an cos nt 

Therefore, again squaring and adding, 

L e. and s ±anf 

which gives the resultant velocity s of constant magnitude. 

The sign will depend upon the position of the point from which 5 is 
measured. 

(ii) A point motes in a parabola so that its velocity parallel to the axis of the 
curve is constant ; Ji^id its velocity along the curve. 

Differentiating the equation of the parabola, « 4 ax, with respect to 
have 2y dt/Zdt = 4a dx/dt. 

dxfdt is given to be constant ; if it be equal to then y dy/dt = 2 aw. 

. s* =r -f = w- + Aaru^jy'^ 

= ; 1 -f 4 a^/if) = (1 + a/x) ; 

.*. the velocity along the curve 

ds'dt = ± w v^(l -f a/x). 

siii) A point is mOTing in an ellipse of eccentricity | with a velocity of 
40 ft secs.; find its component velocities parallel to the axes of the ellipse when 
it is at an extremity of a latus rectum. 

Here s **= 40. and the values of x and y axe required. 

Taking the equation a^/a^^y^/b^ 1, and differentiating with respect 

to t, we have 

^ 0 ^ b^xdx 

a?di~Vdt ’ "c^yjt' 
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At tlie end of a latus rectum, x— ±ae, ±y^ja [pp. 19, 24] ; 

dy y^( ± ae) dx ^ ^ 

'di~ -iTt' 

Hence s® = *» + y' = ^ = f | x-, 

«= + f X 5 = + ^ X 40 “=» + S2 ft. secs., 
and ^ ± f =« ± 24 ft. secs. 

There are four possible arrangements of signs which will be associated 
with the four extremities of the latera recta. 


Examples XXIV. 

1. The rectangular coordinates of a moving point at the end of time t are 
given by the equations a? ==*30^, y^4:Qt — lBf; find the resultant 
velocity at the end of 2^ secs. 

2. The coordinates of a moving point at the end of time t are given by the 
equations x ^ a + c cos t, y h -{■ c sm t ; prove that the resultant 
velocity and acceleration are of constant magnitude. 

3. A man walks at 4 miles an hour on a horizontal plane towards a column 
100 ft. in height ; at what rate is he approaching the top of the 
column, at the instant when he is 75 ft. from it ? 

4. Two straight lines of railway are inclined at an angle of 120®, and 
a train on one line is travelling towards the junction A at 40 miles per 
hour. At what rate is it approaching a station on the other line 2 miles 
from A, at the instant when it is also 2 miles from A. 

5. A man 6 ft. high walks at the rate of 6 ft. per sec. along a horizontal 
pavement lighted by a lamp 10 ft. vertically above it ; find the rate at 
which the length of his shadow on the pavement changes. 

6. Find the rate, in the preceding question, if the pavement is an incline 
of 1 in 10, and the man is walking up it towards the lamp. 

7. A ladder, 34 ft. long, rests in a vertical plane with one end on a horizontal 
road and the other against a vertical wall. If the lower end is pulled 
away from the wall with a velocity of 10 ft. per min., find the rate 
at which the upper end is descending at the instant when the foot 
of the ladder is 16 ft. from the wall. 

When will the ends be moving with equal velocities ? 

When will the upper end be descending at the rate of 20 ft. per min. ? 

8. A truck is drawn along a straight horizontal road by a rope which passes 
round a windlass 14 ft. vertically above a point A of the road. If the 
rope is wound in at the rate of 20 ft. per min., find the velocity of the 
truck when it is 48 ft. from A. 

9. A man standing on a quay draws a boat towards him by means of a rope 
which he is pulling in at the rate of 1| ft. per sec. At what rate is the 
boat moving when there are still 25 ft. of rope out, the man’s hands 
being 7 ft. above the level of the water ? 

10. Two rings P and Q, connected by a rod 20 ft. long, slide along two fixed 
wires OA, OB at right angles. If P be made to move along OA at the 
rate of 5 ft. per min., when is Q moving along PO at the rate of 2 ft. 
per min. ? 

11. If in the preceding question OA and OB are inclined at an angle cos“^ 
find the velocity of Q along BO when it is 15 ft. from 0. 
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12. Two trains start from the same station at the same time. One goes due 
north at 30 miles per hour, and the other due north-east at 20 miles per 
hour. At what rate is the distance between them increasing after ^ hour ? 

13. If the slower train starts at 1.50 p.m., and the other at 2 p.m., at what 
rate is the distance between them increasing at 2.10 p.m. ? 

14. Two straight roads intersect at right angles. A man walking along one 

of the roads at 3 miles per honr passes the crossing at 2 o’clock, and 
another man walking along the other road at 4 miles per honr passes it 
at half-past two. Find the rate at which the distance between the men 
is changing (i) at a quarter to 2, (ii) at 3 o’clock. 

15. A straight road passes over a river which runs at right angles to it by 
means of a bridge 50 ft. high. A boat travelling at the rate of 4 ft. per 
sec. passes under the middle of the bridge one minute before a man 
walking at 6 ft. per sec. along the road reaches the middle of the 
bridge. Find the rate at which the distance between the boat and 
the man is changing (i) 1 minute before the boat reaches the bridge, 
(ii) I minute after the man has passed the middle of the bridge. 

16. A, B, C are three villages. The distance from A to P is 5 miles, from B 
to 04 miles, and from C to A S miles. A man walks from A, to B, then 
on to Cj and back directly from 0 to A at 4 miles per hour ; find, when 
half-way between each pair of villages, the rate at which he is 
approaching or receding from the third village. 

17. A man walks round a circular track with constant velocity, and his 
shadow, cast by the sun, always intersects the diameter of the track 
perpendicular to it. Prove that the rate at which his shadow moves 
along this diameter varies as his distance from it. 

18. A lighthouse is one mile from the nearest point A of a straight line of 
shore, and the light revolves twice per minute ; how fast is the light 
travelling along the shore (i) at A, (ii) mile from A, (iii) 1 mile 
from A ? 

19. A man walks round a circle of radius 20 yds. at the rate of 4 ft. per sec., 
and a light at the centre of the circle throws his shadow on a straight 
wall built along a tangent line to the circle. Find the velocity with 
which his shadow moves along the wall (i) when he is 5 yds. from it, 
(ii) when he is 8 yds. from it. 

20. A right circular cone is filled with water and placed with its axis vertical 
and vertex downwards. If the water flows out at a constant rate of 
5 c. in. per sec. through a hole at the vertex, at what rate is the surface 
of the water descending at the instant when the radius of the surface 
is 6 inches ? 

21. The ends of the water reservoir of a town are vertical, the sides slope at 
an angle of 45^, and the bottom is a horizontal rectangle 200 yds. by 
80 yds. If the water-level is sinking at the rate of 5 ft. per day (and no 
more water is running in), at what rate per day is water being supplied 
to the town at the instant when the water is 20 ft. deep ? 

22. A piston slides freely in a circular cylinder of radius 9 inches ; at what 
rate is the piston moving when steam is being admitted into the 
cylinder at the rate of 22 c. ft. per sec, ? 

23. Tbe diameter of a sphere increases from 4 in. to 12 in. in 10 minutes, 
equal volumes being added in equal intervals of time. Find the radius 
alter o minutes. At what rate is the radius then increasing ? 

24. The area of a circle increases from 16 sq. in. to 100 sq. in. in 20 secs., 
equal areas being added in equal intervals of time. Find the radius 
after 15 seconds. At what rate is the radius then increasing ? 
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25 . A trouglij whose cross-section is an isosceles triangle, is a ft long 
and h ft. broad at the top. Water is poured into it at the rate of 
h c. ft. per sec. At what rate is the water rising in the trough when it 
is one quarter full ? 

26. A point moves in the parabola = 12 rr, so that its velocity parallel to 
the axis of the curve is everywhere 10 ft. per sec. Find its velocity 
perpendicular to this axis and the resultant velocity, when at the 
point (3, 6). 

27. The path of a moving point is the curve y =* 10 sin 2 x. If the velocity 
parallel to the axis of x is constant and equal to 5 ft. per sec., find the 
resultant velocity at the point whose abscissa is tt. 

28. In the preceding question, prove that the acceleration at any point is 
proportional to the ordinate of the point. 

29. A point moves in the ellipse 9 cf + 16y^ ^ 288 ; if, at the point (4, 3), 
the velocity parallel to the minor axis be 10 ft. per sec., find the 
velocity parallel to the major axis, and the resultant velocity. 

30. If, in the cycloid (Art. 50), the angle 6 is increasing at the rate of 
1 radian in 10 seconds, find the velocity of the point P along the arc at 
the instants (i) when ^ = Jtt, (ii) when d = | tt, the radius of the 
generating circle being 20 inches. 

31. A point is moving in the parabola y^ = 12x at the rate of 10 ft. per 
sec. ; find its component velocities parallel to the axes when it is at the 
point (3, 6). 

82. A point is moving in the ellipse x^la^+y^jh'^ = 1 with constant velocity 
u ft. secs. ,* find its velocities parallel to the axes at any point, 

88. A man walks at 4 miles per hour along a road in the form of a parabola 
whose equation is x^ ~ 25 y, and whose axis is due north and south. 
Find his velocities due N. and due E., when he is 1 mile N. of the 
vertex. 

68. Angular velocity and acceleration about a point. Motion 
in a circle. 

If 6 be the inclination to a fixed straight line OA of the line 
joining a moving point P to a fixed point 0, the time-rate of increase 
of the angle d, i.e. dO/dt or 0, is called the angular velocity of the 
point P about the point 0, or the angular velocity of the straight 
line OP. 

Similarly, if io denote the angular velocity of P about 0, the time- 
rate of increase of oo, i.e. d(£>/dt or a>, is called the angular acceleration 
of P about 0. Since co = d, the angular acceleration of P about 0 
may he written d^Qjdi^ or d* 

Let a particle describe a circle of radius r about a point 0 (Fig. 72). 
Let P be the position of the particle at any instant when the radius 
OP makes an angle 6 with a fixed radius OA, and Q its position 
after time ht, during which the radius turns through an angle 5d. 

If s be the length of the arc AF, the velocity of P in the 
direction of the tangent FT is s or rd, since s = rd, and r is 
constant. 
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The velocity of P in the direction of the normal PO is zero, for the 
particle is moving in the direction perpendicular to PO. 

If + be the velocity at ft this may be resolved into 
( 2 ;+ 6t?) cos td and {?? + 6t?)sin6d, parallel to PP and PO respectively, 



Fiff. ?2. 


The acceleration in any direction is the time-rate of change of 
velocity in that direction. Therefore acceleration at P along the 
tangent FT 



oi Q 




6 vj COS Bd— V 


1 — cos h9 

bt 


y hv (l-cosSe)] 

1 — cosSd 


which, as tends to the limit Oxd, ie. zero [Art 13 (10).] 

the acceleration along FT = J ^^ |^coaBi9 = 

This may also be written d^s/dt^ or rd^d/dt% i. e. s or rdl 
Since dv:dt =: dv/dsxds/dt, it may also be put in the form 
rdv/dSf just as in the case when the particle is moving in a straight 

line. 

The acceleration at P in the direction FO 


_T , (t^-rStylsincd 

= -Lt 


Bi-^d 


L . ^ . sinSd bS . 

^ [v-rov] • -ff- • as and therefore Bd— 


cd bt 


= vxlxd&/dt 

= rd” or 
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Hence, if 9 denote the angle which the radius through the particle 
makes with a fixed radius, the components of the velocity and 
acceleration of the particle along the tangent and normal are 0 
and rO] respectively, and, if m he the mass of the particle, the 
forces acting on it are equivalent to mrO, mrO^ along the tangent 
and normal respectively. 

In the particular case when the particle is moving unifoml^ in 
the circle, 0 is constant. Therefore 0 is zero, and the resultant 
acceleration is along the radius ; in this case the force on the 
particle necessary to keep it moving uniformly in its circular path 
is moi^r or mv^/r towards the centre of the path. 

69. Crank and connecting-rod. 

The relations between the motions of connected parts of a machine can 
often be obtained by the use of these principles as illustrated in the follow- 
ing example, which is of rather greater difficulty than those hitherto 
considered. 

A crank OQ (Fig. 73) rotates about 0 with constant angular velocity <i), and 
a connecting-rod QP is hinged to it at one end Q, while the other end P moves 
along a fixed straight line OX; determine the motion of Id. If a perpendicular 
from 0 to OX meet PQ produced in R, prove that OR and QR represent in 
magnitude the velocity of P and the angular velocity of PQ respectively. Find 
also the acceleration of P, 



. Fig. 7S. 


Let a and I be the lengths of OQ and PQ, and $ and the angles QOX, 
QPO respectively. Draw QM perpendicular to OX. 

As Q moves round the circle, P moves backwards and forwards along the 
line OX. If x denote the distance OP, we have 

X = OM+MP = a cos ^ 4- ? cos 
klso 2 sin <^ = QM == asin 
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Differentiating both equations with respect to 

x=^ — {Tsin^ . S—lsmcl) . (p, 

I cos (f> — a cos d . S, 

Now 6, the angular velocity of OQ, is <0 ; 

• a cos 6 __ OM EQ o 
‘^cos0‘ '"’ilfP 

Also, substituting in (i) the value of obtained from (ii) 

• • /» 7 • ^ ®cos(9 

£c = — asin0. Zsin© . -.1 

I cos (p 

/ . - sin 6 . cos ^ \ 

*= —ati) sinff+ ^ — I 

V cos <p / 

B= — a CO sin {B-\-(P)/ cos (p 

*= — aco sin 0§i?/sm0i2§ 

a= —aco OEJa 

= —CO OE. 

Hence (p and x are represented by EQ and OE respectively. 

To find the acceleration of P, take the equation just obtained, 
x= —aco sin (S-h<p)/cos(pf 
and differentiate with respect to t ; 

^ ^^coscp , cos (^ + <^) [d + <^] ~ sin (^ + (^)) . ( — sin rp) ^ 


cos^ <p '• 


^ [0 cos <p cos (d + ^) + <^ {cos 0 cos (d + (jf>) + sin (p sin (6 + 0)}] 

r j //I , . ct(^os6 .“I 

^ CO cos (p cos (6 + 6 )+ = T CD. cosd 

cos-<^L lcos4> J 


(2 CD' 

COSc^) L 


2 cos^^J 

This equation gives the acceleration in any position in terms of 6 and p, 
which can both be found when either of them or when x is given. 


"When $ is at ud, 6 = <p = 0, and B = — aco"^ (1 + a/l). 

"When Q is at A', d = 57, ^ == 0, and ~ ckd® (— 1 + a/l) = aco® (1 -a/l). 

If I be large compared with a, so that a/l may be neglected, the 
accelerations of P when § is at A and A' become nearly —aco^ and acb® 
respectively, i. e. approximately the same as if the motion of P were simple 
harmonic. In this case, the angle ^ is always small, and the general 
expression for ^ becomes approximately — acD^cosd, i. e. —co^OM, Since 
EQ makes a small angle with OX, the distance of P from the centre of its 
path is very nearly equal to Olf; hence the motion of P approximates to 
simple harmonic motion. 
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Examples XXV. 

1 . A point P moves witli uniform velocity u along a straight line OX ; find 
the angular velocity of P about a point A at a perpendicular distance 
a from OX. 

2. A point Pdescribes a circle, centre 0 and radius r,witli uniform angular 
velocity co, and a point P is taken on a radius OA produced, at distance 
a from 0 ; find the angular velocity of P about B (i) when P is at A, 
(ii) when P is at an extremity of the diameter perpendicular to OA. 

3 . The lengths of a pank and connecting-rod (as in Art. 69) are 6 inches 
and 2 feet respectively ; find the accelerations of P when § is at JL and 
at A\ the crank making 100 revolutions per minute. 

4 . A crank OQ is made to rotate uniformly about 0, and the end P of 
a connecting-rod PQ moves in a straight line at a perpendicular distance 
I from 0; find the velocity and acceleration of P in any position. 

5. A rod AB turns about one end A with uniform angular velocity co ; it is 
freely jointed at B to another rod B2) which is constrained to pass 
through a fixed ring C ; if AE be drawn perpendicular to BC, prove 
that at any instant the velocity of the point of the rod which is passing 
through the ring is AE.oa^ and that the angular velocity of BD is 
equal to QaBE/BC. 

e. In Art. 69, prove that the velocity of P is equal to the velocity of 
Q X FN/PM where PN is the perpendicular from P to OQ. 



CHAPTER IX 


SIMPLE INTEGRATION WITH APPLICATIONS 

70, Introductory. 

In the preceding chapters we have shown how to find the 
differential coefficient or rate of change of a given continuous 
function of x. In many branches of mathematics, both pure and 
applied, we are frequently confronted with the inverse problem, 
viz. given the rate of change of a function, to find the function. 
This process of finding a function which has a given rate of change 
is known as integration. 

An integral may be defined in two quite distinct ways ; either 
as the inverse of a differential coefficient or as the limit of the sum 
of a certain series. The former of these two definitions is the one 
which leads to the methods of evaluating integrals ; the latter is 
the one upon which many of the simpler applications depend, but 
it does not yield convenient methods of evaluation. We shall, 
therefore, begin by considering the first definition, and later, when 
we have learned how to calculate the simpler forms of integrals, we 
shall consider the second definition and show the relation between 
the two kinds of integrals. 

7L Befinitions. 

The integral of a function f (x) with respect to x is the function whose 
differential coefficient with respect toxis i (x), and is mitten / f (x) dx. 

The symbol f is really an elongated 8, the first letter of the word 
‘ sum and the necessity for the insertion of the factor dx will be 
seen when we come to consider integrals from the second point 
of view mentioned above. At present it may be regarded as part 
of the symbol of integration, indicating the variable with respect to 
which the required function must be differentiated in order to give 
f{x), so that f ... dx stands for ‘the integral of... with respect to a’. 

Generally, 

ty ^P(x) le denoted bp P'(x), thn /F (x) dx = P (x). 
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Briefly, in the differential calculus, the first problem to consider 
is: Given 3^, find dyjdx] in the integral calculus, the first problem 
to consider is the converse of this, viz. given dy/dx, find y* 

E.g. the d. c. of with respect to a? = hence f^x^dx^ 0 ?; 
the d. c. of tan x with respect to x = sec^a;, hence f s^c^xdx = tan x. 

Unfortunately, there is no general method of retracing the steps in the 
process of differentiation. In the calculation of differential coefficients, 
terms are frequently added and subtracted, and factors multiplied together 
or cancelled out, and when the final result only is given, there are no means 
of recovering these terms and factors. A few of the commonest and sim- 
plest integrals are collected from knowledge of differential coefficients ; 
these are usually referred to as ' Standard Forms 

The first part of the Integral Calculus then consists, in the eyes of the 
beginner, of a collection of various haphazard methods and devices by means 
of which other expressions can be reduced to one or other of these standard 
forms or to some combination of thein;t and the degree of difficulty 
experienced by the student in dealing with these will depend to a great 
extent upon the thoroughness of his knowledge of the substitutions and 
formulas of elementary algebra and trigonometry. 

For the discussion as to whether a function always possesses an integral or 
in what cases a function possesses an integral, the student is referred to more 
advanced works. It can be shown that every continuous function has an 
integral. The functions which are encountered in elementary applications 
generally possess integrals which can be expressed in terms of the functions 
we have already considered, together with those which will be dealt with in 
the next chapter ; but there are many comparatively simple functions whose 
integrals cannot he expressed in terms of such functions, e. g. (1 —2 sin* a;)" 

(cobx)/Xj cannot he integrated in terms of such 

functions. 

72 . Arbitrary constant. Indefinite integral. 

The first point to notice is that the above definition does not give 
a perfectly definite value for the integral; since the d. c. of a 
constant is zero, it follows that the integral of (x) with respect 
to a; is not necessarily F{x) only, but is F{x) + Oy where (7 is an 
arbitrary constant, i. e. any quantity whatever which does not 
involve x. On this account these integrals are often referred to 
as ^indefinite integrals’. 

* These Standard Forms miist he committed to memory. It is not really necessary 
to remember more than a dozen or so, but these must be thoroughly known, and 
the student must be able to recognize them at once whenever and in whatever 
form they occur. 

* t These methods and devices are not really as disconnected as they appear 
at first sight to the student. See Q-. H. Hardy’s Inteyi'ation oj Functions qf a Single 
Variable^ Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics, Ho. 2. 
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Taking the cases mentioned above, the d. c. of is but so 
also is the d. c, of x^ + 4:, x^-10, x^ + a^, or icHany expression 
%vhich does not involve x* Therefore 

/Bx^dx = + 

where C is arbitrary, except only that it is independent of x. Similarly 
fsec^xdx = tan 37+ C. 

This arbitrary constant G is usually omitted, but the student must 
not become oblivious of its existence. In practical examples, as will 
be seen later on, it often plays a very important part. 

It should be noticed at this stage that if a pair of simultaneous 
values of the function and its integral be given, then the constant 
ceases to be arbitrary and can be determined. 

E.g. given that dylda: = 2x-2, and that y = 3 when x = 2, find y 
in terms of a?. 

We have ij =-/{2 x-2) dx 

= a^ — 2x + Q 

since this is the expression which gives 2 2 ; —2 when differentiated. 

It is given that y = 3 when 2 ; = 2, hence, substituting these values, we 
have 3 = 4— 4 + C, 

whence C = 3, and therefore, substituting in (i), 
y=ip2_2a? + 8. 

*73. Geometrical interpretation. 

The geometrical meaning of this process 
should he noticed. We have to find y in 
terms of x, given the value of dy/dx^ i.e. of 
the slope of the curve, in terms of x. Hence 
we have to find a curve, given the slope at 
any point in terms of the abscissa. 

In the example just considered, equation (i) 
represents the curves which have the given 
slope. It obviously represents a system or 
^family’ of parabolas (Fig. 74). If two different 
values for G be taken, the ordinates of the two 
corresponding curves will at each point differ 
by a constant amount (the difference between 
the two values of (7), i. e. the curves are at 
a constant distance apart measured along the 
ordinate. All such curves possess the given 
slope, i.e. the tangents at the points where 
they are cut by a straight line parallel to 
the axis of are all parallel j hence the arbitrary term C* 



Fig. 74. 
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The fact that = 3 when a? = 2 enables us to select one parti- 
cular curve of the family, viz. the one which passes through the 
point (2, 3). There is no arbitrary element now ; there is but one 
curve which passes through this particular point and has the given 
slope. 

74. Integral of 

The first and most important standard form to be considered is 
What function gives when differentiated ? The d. c. of 
is + and therefore the d. c. of is ; 

hence dx = ^/{n + 1). 

This is true for all rational values of + or — ^ integral or 
fractional (Art. 27), with the single exception of ^ — 1 ; in this 

case the integral becomes /x~'^dx. We have not yet obtained 1/a; 
as the d. c. of any function, but in the next chapter we shall find 
that it is the d. c. of logg x. 

E.g. fx^dx 

/1/x^ . dx = /x-^^dx = 4- -3 = - l/(3rr=^). 

J^xdx =/ a?V2 dix = 4- 1 = |- 

flj^x . da? =/■ x~’^Pdx « 4- f = f 

Since the d. c. of the sum of a finite number of functions is the 

sum of their d. c.’s, it follows conversely that the integral of the 
sum of a finite number of functions is the sum of their integrals 
separately. 

Moreover, since where a is a constant, is a/'(3;), 

it follows that 

/af'{x) dx = af[x) = affix) dx ; 
hence a constant factor can be brought outside the integration sign. 

These facts enable us to write down at once the integral of any 
polynomial in x with constant coefficients. 

Examples: 

/(10a;*--9a;^ + 5) da?= 10 . — 9. Ji3j® + 5£i?+ C * 2 a?®— 3 a?® + 53? 4 C. 

/(ff3;® + 5a? + c) da? — a. Ja?® + 6.|a?^ + ca?+d. 

/{^x~lfdx =/[8a?®-12a?’» + 6a?-l]da? = 2a?^-4a?® + 8a?"-a?+a 

=j dx =^ + ^ + ^+ 0 . 

= f v'ar^ + f >v/a?®+2 a/x+C. 

In future, the constant C will be omitted. 
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v^Bxamples XXVI, 


Write down tke integrals of the expressions in the following examples 
1-14. 

1. a:®, 21a:®, IM 10/a;®, Ij^x, 

3. l/a:^ l/x °, l/-/a:, l/^^a;. 

5. a:® + 6a:®-fl0a;-“5; 7a;®- 
16.7 


2. 8a;2~2a; + l. 

4. Ji/x, 1/a;”, 1/^a;. 


6 . 


a:^ 


-5; 


+ 

a:^ x^ * 


9. 


6 + 2a; + a:^ 1 -f 3a;-l-5a;- 


r ^/x 

H. (l-3a:)“; 
ax^ ^hx -he 


13. 


a;*” 4- a?” a” + a^‘ 


=-1. 


-~8. 

- cjx^ + d. 


1 -{- a:® + 2 a;* 

l + a? + 2a? 

2 a? ’ 


12. 

/3 4- 4a;® \* 


\ a? / 

a;™ 4- a;" 


a;^ 


15. Find y in terms of x, given dy/dx - ■- 8x^—2 Xf and that i/ = 8 when 
a;= 2. 

16. Find y in terms of a;, given dyjdx = sin a;, and that ^ = 2 when 

X = ^7T. 

17. Obtain the equations of the curves in which the slope at any point (a;, y) 
is 3 - 4 a;. Illustrate graphically. 

18. In what curves is the slope at a point {x, y) equal to 2 — 3/a;® ? 

19. Find the equation of the curve which passes through the point (3, 1), 
and has at any point (a;, y) the slope x^-x. 

20. Find the equation of the curve whose slope at any point (a;, y) is l/V^a, 
and which passes through the point (4, 5). 

21. The slope at any point (a;, y) of a curve is equal to cos x^ and the curve 
passes through the point (0, 1) ; find its equation. 

22. What curve through the origin has its slope given by the equation 
dy!dx^ {l^xf^ 

28. From, any point P on a curve a perpendicular JPN is drawn to the axis 
of y. and the tangent at P meets the axis of y in 21 Find the equation 
of the curves in which the rectangle FN. N'T has a constant value c®. 

24. If in the preceding question the normal at P cuts OX in G, in what 
curves is 5\G constant ? 

25. Find the function whose rate of change per unit increase of x is equal to 
6 a;®— 4 a; -f 3, and which is equal to 10 when x is equal to 1. 

26. Find the function whose rate of change with respect to x is inversely 
proportional to ar, and which has the values 6 and 10 when x is equal to 
1 and 2 respectively. 


7^. Two important rules. 

We next proceed to consider two rules of the utmost importance, 
wliich are constantly being used in integration. 

If the d. c. of f{x) be denoted by /' (x), we haye 
/f'{x)dx=f{x); 
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the d. e. of f{x + l) is (Art. 84) /'(a; + 6) 

/f'{<«+t>)dx=f{xJrl); 
the d. e. of f[ax + l) is (Art. 34) / (ckc + 5) x; a 

//'{ax+Ddx^^-fiax+l). 

Oh 

On examining and comparing these three results, we see that they 
enable us, when the integral of any function of x is known, to write 
down the integral of the same function of ax -f b, where a and h are 
constants. 

They can be put into the following convenient verbal forms : 

If the integral of a function of x is Tcnoton^ then 

(i) the addition of a constant to x makes no difference in the form of 
the integral ; 

(ii) if 's. is multiplied hy a constant, the integral is of the same form, 
hut is divided hy the constant. 

Hence, in any function of x, the replacement of a; by a linear 
function of x does not alter the form of the integral of the function. 

These two rules, in conjunction with the standard forms of the 
preceding article, enable us to write down at once the integral of 
any power or root of ax + &, 

E.g. fa^dx^^x*; 

/{x + hfdx + the addition of the constant 5 makes no 

difference to the form of the integral. 

/(2 X + bf dx = (2 a; + 5}^ ; x has the constant coefficient 2, there- 

fore the integral is of the same 
form and is divided by 2. 

/{l-xfdx^ 
and generally 

/(ax+hf dx =« 

From the reference to Art. 34 given above, it is clear that this 
is merely a simple case of the converse of the rule for differentiating 
a function of a function, and the reason for the insertion of the 
factor a in the denominator is obvious at once when the result is 
differentiated so as to give the original function. 

E. g. the d. c. of ^ {ax + hf “ ^ ^ ^ + 6)® x a = (ax + hf. 

It must he carefully noticed that the rules only apply when x 
is replaced by ax + h, i.e. by an expression of the first degree in x; 
they give no information about the values of such integrals aa 
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where x is replaced by an expression of different 
degree, or fmn^xdx. These integrals are not and 

J sin^iT, as is obvious at once if we differentiate these latter functions. 

The integral /{oi^-^-lY^dx can be obtained by expanding and 
integrating each term separately, thus 


The student should not make mere mechanical applications of these rules. 
It is important that he should grasp the principle which underlies them, 
and for this purpose the argument may be presented in a different form 
as follows: 

Suppose the value of /{ax-k-Vfdx is required. 

Then if y denote /{ax-^-hf dx, we have dy/dx = (aa; + Z>)*. 

Let aa:+h = 2?; adx/dz^l. 


Then 


^ ^ X — 

dz dx dz 




1 

a 


1 

a 



1 _ {ax-Vl)\ 

a 4: 4a 


Any particular case can be treated in a similar manner, but such forms 


occur so frequently that the student should accustom himself to writing the 
results down at once. 


Some further examples of the rules are appended : 

J ^ dx =J x~y'^ dx == ^ = 2 

f'Vix+sf^ =2/(3!+ 3). 

f'V{a-x)^^ =2V'(a-a:)-r--l = -2/(a-») 

=2./(ai;+6)4-a= V(aa;+&). 

Again, y'cos a; = sin a; ; 

/ cos(:r-fcx)(^a?= sm(ic+a), 
y* cos (a— a;) da? = —sin (a— a;), 
f cos Bxdx=:^ sin 3a?, 

J' cos |-a? da? = 2 sin | a?, 
/coB{px+q)dx= {sin(^a?4-2:)}/p* 


The student should pay particular attention to these rules, and 
must be very careful not to omit the dividing factor a. This factor 
is frequently overlooked when the practice of integration is first 
begun, and for this reason considerable stress has been laid upon 
it above. 
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It is important to notice also that the correctness of an integration 
can always be tested at once, by differentiating the expression 
obtained; this should of course give back the function which was 
to be integrated. 

We have so far, from our knowledge of differential coefficients, the 
following standard forms : 

/x^dx-= 1) (except when n = — 1) ; 

fsmxdx = — cosa? ; 
ycos xdx= sin x ; 

/sec^xdx = tsLiix, 

76. An apparent discrepancy. 

One other point may be noticed at this stage. In Art. 74, the 
integral of ( 2 a;- 1 )^ was found by expanding and integrating each 
term separately, the result being 2a;^'-4a;^ + 3a;^ — x. The integral, 
as given by the rule of the preceding article, is |( 2 a 7 — 1 )^ Do 
these two results agree ? 

The latter = 32a;^ + 24a:^— 80 ;+ 1) 

whence we see that the two results differ by But we have 
already pointed out that in the integral of any expression, an 
arbitrary constant is to be understood ; hence the presence of the 
term J makes no difference to the integral. If, as in Art. 72, we 
substitute a pair of simultaneous values of x and y in order to 
obtain y definitely in terms of x, the expressions obtained for y 
will coincide exactly ; the value obtained for the arbitrary constant 
in the second case will be less by than the value obtained for the 
arbitrary constant in the first case, and the final results will be 
identical. 

Many expressions can be integrated by two or more different 
methods, and the results given by these different methods sometimes 
take different forms, but, on examination, it will be found that the 
parts involving the variable x are the same in both ; the results are 
either in exact agreement or differ by a constant only. 

The formal proof of this statement is as follows : 

Let f{x) and F (x) be two functions which have the same d. c. 

Then f'{x) = F' (a?}, i. e. F'{x) are equal /or all values o/x. 

f'(x)-F'(x)=0, 

i.e. = 

whence we infer that f(x) —F{x) is constant. 

u 2 
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Examples XXVII. 


Integrate tlie following expressions ; 

1. ir*. (7 + a:)», (px + i)\ 

2. x", ix-at”, {9ar+4)”, (8-2®)", (ax+b)”, (p-qx)'". 

3. sin®, 8in4®, sinjH®, Bin|®, sin(p® + ®), sin((X— 2®), sirL(jjr— ®). 

4. t/x, V'i;l+®), v^(3-4®), Vipx + q), ^(l.+ x/a), -v/(3®), ^/{nix). 

1 I _ 1 1 1 

(2 — 5®.’ (7®+2)’’ (a—®)’ (to®— «)’ 

6. sec’®, sec’i®+a), sec’ to®, Beo’ia + 2*), sec’(®/TO), sec’ (n® + m). 
1 1 13 ^ * 1 

(4®-5/ (1-2®)" (c-xf (6®’A)"‘ 


1 1 1 _J 1 1 _J 

y®’ .|/(®T8j’ y(2® — 5) f[a — x)' 3y(}ix + c) v^(2®) jyfmx)' 


B. 


(3-®/ (3-7 ®)‘ (^®+2)’ 


Evaluate 



10./{7 y-4fdy. 

ll./la — btf/^dt. 


r (fo* 

f du 


J ^( 0-0 ^) 

J V(l-u? 

15. 

ld./(a-t/dL 

17 r 

^ j (7-4w)' 

18. 


12. + gs;) & 

(a -3 (9)5 
dy 


^{h-ny) 


19./cosZ0d&, /cQslSdd, / CO& dSj /cos {nd-\-oc)dB, 


r 1 

du 1 

^ dv 

, J V(l-2/J’ J 

V'(3w-5)5’ J 



21. Given tliat dy-'dx = ;8ar — 4)®, find y in terms of x in two ways, and 
compare tlie resnits. Find from each expression tiie value of 3/ in terms 
of X, giren tliat y =* 10 when x^ 2 . 


We now discuss a few simple applications which involve only 
such integrals as have just been considered. 


77. Applications to geometry. 

The integral calculus can be used to find what curves possess 
a given property. Two simple examples will be given at this stage. 
Others will occur later. 

Exmn/es : 

(1 * In u'hat curves does the slope at afiy point rnty inversely as the sguare 
of the abscissa of the point ? 

Here we have dyjdx = h/x'^, 

integrating y = fh’x^ ,dx= — hjx + C, 

which may be written x{y-C)^ 


It is customary to write | 
as ^ (£x. 




dx in the form 


dx 


/«’ 


and similarly 1 dx 
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Hence tiie curves which possess the given property are rectangular 
hyperbolas (p. 21). 

If (7=0, we get a rectangular hyperbola with the axes as asymptotes 
(the quadrants in which the curve lies depending upon the sign of Z;) ; as 
the vine ot C is varied (and any value can be assigned to it at will) one of 
the asymptotes moves parallel to the axis of y. 

(ii) Find the curves in which the suhtangent at any point P is proportional 
to the tangent of the angle which OP makes with the axis of x. 

The subtangent is (Art. 48) V 

Therefore * I ’ “ */*> 

and V — f ipA • = a?^/2A; + C, 

Therefore the curves required are parabolas (p. 18) whose axes lie along 
the axis of y. 

78. Application to mechanics. 

It has been shown (Art. 62) that if s be the distance, measured 
. from a fixed point of its path, of a moving point at time t (measured 
from some fixed instant), then the velocity 'O is equal to dsld% and 
the acceleration is equal to dvjdt, d^s/dt^j or v dv/ds ; and several 
examples were worked in which the velocity and acceleration at any 
instant were deduced from a given expression for s in terms of t 

By the use of the integral calculus we can reverse this process ; 
ie, given the acceleration, we can determine, first, the velocity and 
thence the distance travelled. These examples illustrate the part 
played by the constant of integration. 

Examples : 

(i) A point moves in a straight line with constant acceleratmi a ; 
if V he its velocity and s its distance from some fixed point in the line 
at the end of time t, find v and s in terms oft. 

Taking the first of the three expressions for the acceleration (since 
we want v in terms of t) we have dv/dt = a, 

v=/ adt = at+ 0. 

Ji tzzzO, v= C; therefore 0 is the velocity when ^ = 0, i.e. the 
initial velocity ; denoting this by u, we have 

'O = u-{-at, 

i.e. dsldt^^u-i-at; 

s=:i/(ui‘at)dt=:uf + ^at^ + C (i) 

Here C is the value of $ when ^ = 0, and therefore depends upon 
the position of the point from which $ is measured. If the starting- 
point be taken as the origin, then a = 0 when ^ = 0 ; therefore# 
substituting in (i), we get C7= 0, and $ = ut+iatK 
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If we take for tke acceleration the expression vdv/ds, we shall get 
the relation between v and s. We have vdv/ds = a. Now the d. c. 
of with respect to $ = 2 v dv/ds (Art 81). Therefore integrating 
the preceding equation with respect to 5, we have 

^ = as-j- 0* (ii) 

0 is the value of 1 when 5 = 0; therefore, taking the starting- 
point as origin, so that u when 5 = 0, we have ^ = C, 

and i he. = u^‘i-2as. 

Thus 'we obtain the three well-known equations of uniformly 
accelerated rectilinear motion. 

If the point starts with velocity u at distance Sq from the origin, then in 
finding s in terms of s = Sq when ^ = 0 ; therefore, substituting these 
values in (i), Sq = C, so that 

In finding v in terms of 5, w when 5 = 5o; therefore, substituting 
these values in (ii), 

1 ^ 2 = as^-hC; 

substituting this value of C in (ii), 

I + ( 5 “ 5 o ). 

(ii) A point moves in a straight line under the influence of an acceJera* 
tion icMch varies as the square of the time the point has leen in motion; 
find the velocity at any instant and the distance travelled. 

Here dv/dt = where Z; is a constant, 

dt = ^ -h C. 

If u be the initial velocity, t? = li when t = 0, .*• w = 0 + C; 

i. e. v = 

This gives the velocity at the end of time t. 

Next ds/dt = «? = ^ . 

• * » 5 = ut -}- Tct^ -f* Gm 

If 5 be measured from the starting-point, s - 0 when ^ = 0 ; 

.% (7 = 0, and 5 = ut-\--^-^M\ 

This gives the distance travelled in t seconds. 

(iii) Apariide is projected vertically upwards with velocity 40 fit. secs., and, 
in addition to being acted upon by gravity, is sulject to a retardation which 
varies the time from the commencement of the motion, and which at the end 
of the first second is equal to 10 ft. secs, per second. To what height will the 
fartide ascend^ 

The variable retardation is let and this is equal to 16 when i = 1 ; therefore 
I* = 16. Hence the total retardation = g-hht — 82 + 16^. 

dv/dt — 82 — 16f, 

-82i-8^® + a 


and, integrating, 
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fj = 40 when ^ == 0. Substituting these values in the equation just 
obtained, 40 = C, 

and therefore 40 - 32^-8;fl 

Again ds/dt = «? = 40 - 32 i - 8 

Therefore, integrating, s = 40^- + c. 

5 = 0 when ^ = 0, whence 0 = C, and 5 = 

This gives the height after t seconds. 

At the highest point, v = 0, 

/. 40~32^->-8^2=0, i.e, 8 (5+C (1-^) = 0. 

Taking the positive root of this equation, < = 1, it follows that the particle 
reaches its greatest height at the end of 1 second, and the distance travelled 
in that second is found by putting ^ = 1 in the expression for 5 . This gives 
s = 40“16-f = 2bJ. Therefore the particle attains the height of 21| feet. 


Examples XXVIII. 

1 . In what curves is the slope proportional to the abscissa ? 

2 . Find the curves in which the subnormal is proportional to the abscissa. 

8. Find the equation of the curves in which the slope varies as the 

power of the abscissa. 

4. In what curves is the subnormal constant ? 

5. In what curves is the sum of the abscissa and subnormal constant? 
Explain your answer geometrically. 

6r In what curves does the rectangle contained by the abscissa and the 
subtangent vary as the square of the ordinate ? 

7. Find the equation of the curves in which the cube of the ordinate 
varies as the product of the subtangent and the square of the abscissa. 

8. Find the equation of the curves in which the rectangle contained by 
the ordinate and the subnormal varies as the abscissa. 

9. In what curves does the slope vary as the cube of the ordinate ? 

10. In what curves does the subtangent vary as the square of the ordinate ? 

11. The acceleration of a moving point, at the end of t seconds from the 
commencement of its motion, is 18 —2 ^ ft. secs, per sec.; find the 
velocity at the end of 3 seconds, and the distance travelled in that 
time, if the initial velocity be 20 ft. secs. 

^12. A particle starts with velocity u and moves with an acceleration 
/cos^TT^; find the velocity and the distance travelled at the end of 
3 seconds. 

V 13. A particle starts from rest at a distance a from a fixed point 0, and is 
subject to an acceleration towards 0 which varies as the distance 
from 0; find the velocity in any position. [Use vdv/ds for the 
acceleration,] 

14. A particle starting with velocity 21 ft. secs, has an acceleration 5~4i® 
ft. secs, per second ; when does it first come to rest, and how far has it 
then travelled ? 

15. The acceleration of a moving point which starts from rest is ^/(l + 1) 
after t seconds ; find the velocity at the end of 8 seconds, and the 
distance from the starting-point at the end of 3 seconds. 
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16. Tlie acceleration of a moYing point is 7-25, where s is the distance 
from the starting-point, which it leaves with velocity 40 ft. secs. ; how 
far does it go before first coming to rest ? 

17. A particle falls vertically from rest, and, in addition to being acted upon 
by gravity, is subject to a retardation which varies as the time and 
which at the end of 2 seconds is 20 ft. secs, per second; find the 
velocity at the end of 6 seconds and the distance fallen through in 
that time. 

18. If, in the preceding example, the retardation varies as the distance 
fallen thrcui-i' is 20 ft. secs, per second after falling 5 feet, find the 
velocity after falling 15 feet. 

19. A particle moves in a straight line towards a fixed point 0 in the line, 
starting from rest at a distance of 40 feet from 0; it is under the 
influence of a force which gives it an acceleration towards 0 of 
100/s“ ft. secs, per second, where s is its distance from 0 ; find its 
velocity (i) when it is half-way to 0, (ii) when it has moved 30 feet. 

20. The velocities of a moving point parallel to the- axes of x and y 

respectively are, after t secs., 8— 2f and find the coordinates of 

the point at the end of 4 seconds, taking the origin as the starting-point. 

21. In the preceding question, find the velocity along the arc and the 
distance travelled along the arc. (See Art. 67.) 

22. The velocities of a moving point parallel to the axes are, after t secs., 
^^ — 9 and 6^, and the point starts from the origin; find the equation 
of its path. 

79. Areas of curves. 

We have, in Art. 14, defined what is meant by the area bounded 

by a curved line. 

Let AP (Fig. 75) be an arc of a curve measured from some fixed 

point A to a variable point P whose coordinates are (ic, ^), Let the 



area AMNP between the curve, the axis of x and the ordinates AJBT 
and PA^ be denoted by b. This area may be regarded as generated 
by the motion of the ordinate NP starting from HA and moving to 
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the riglit ; to each value of x corresponds a value of so that jsf is 
a function of x. 

Jjetx increase to and let Q be the corresponding point on 

the curve and MQ its ordinate ; then the area FNMQ is bz, the 
increase in z due to the increase bx in x, and MQ is 

Complete the rectangles FN’MQ^ and QMNF\ 

Then, if the slope from P to ^ be positive, 

hz > the rect. FNMQ' and < the rect. F^NMQf 
ie. > AP. NM and < MQ . NM, 

i.e. >ybx and <[y-\-by)bx, 

bz/bx > y and ’< 

[If the slope from P to Q be negative, the inequality signs will be 
reversed, as is obvious by drawing a figure. We have assumed 
that the slope has the same sign from P to Q. The range can be 
taken sufficiently small for this to be the case.] 

When by also therefore bz/bXj which we have 

just proved to differ from by a smaller quantity than by, tends to 
the limiting value y. 

But dzjdx is, by definition, the limit of bz/bx when 50?— »0. 

dz/dx — y. 

If the equation of the curve AF is given, we can find y in terms 
of a;. We have therefore dz/dx = a function of x, and z is found by 
integration. 


Examples : 

(i) Find the area between the parabola ay = the axis of x and the 
ordinate x *= h. 

If z he the area from the origin to the ordinate of a point [x, y), 
dz/dx = y = x^/a ; 




C. 


Clearly the area OPN (Fig. 76) is zero 
'when P coincides with 0, i. e. « 0, when 

« 0. Therefore C — 0, and substituting 

in the preceding equation, 
z ^ £E?y3 a. 

This gives the area from the origin to the 
ordinate FN. 

The area OBE. is the value of z when 
z^h, and therefore is equal to W/% a. 

Since the point B is on the curve, 

a.BB = W-, Pig. 76. 

the area OEB = ^ = ^ ■ - = . EB = ^ area of rect. OE. EB. 

o tst o a 
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(ii) Find the area hettceen the curve j = 11 x— 24-x’^ aiid the axis ofx. 
We have = (S — ir) (a;-8) ; and the curve cuts the axis of x where y = 0, 
i. e. where x = d and x = S, Let these two points be A and B (Fig. 77). 


Yf 


Oj 


Fis. 77. 



If z denote the area from A to PW, we have 

dzfdx = = 11 x—2A—x ^ ; 

/. z — y"(ll a? — 24 — x^) dXj 
=^^i-x^-24:X-ix^-hCe 

In this case, 2 ?= 0 when P is at -4, i. e. when a? = 3. Therefore, sub* 
stituting in preceding equation, 

0 =^^.-72-5^^+ (7, whence C = 
and z ^ — 24: x-‘^a^ + ^ . 

The area from ^4 to P is obtained by putting a? = 8 in this result, giving 
the required area AFB 

= X 64 — 192 — I X 512 -f ^ = 20|- units of area. 

If the area to be determined is on the negative side of the axis of x, y will 
be negative, and the value obtained for the area will be negative if it 
be measured in the direction in which x increases. For instance, if, in the 
preceding example, the equation of the curve had been y — x^ — llx + 24:, 
the area would have been on the other side of the axis of x, and the answer 
would have appeared as — 20f . 

Further examples of the determination of areas will be given in 
Chapter XYI. 

The geometrical meaning of the existence of the arbitrary constant 
of integration is now easily seen. It will be noticed that the 
investigation of this article does not involve the position of the 
initial ordinate AH from which the area z is measured, and the result 
will be the same wherever AH may be. The arbitrary position of 
this ordinate corresponds to the arbitrary value of the constant 
of integration. When the position of AH is assigned, the constant 
of integration can he determined, as is shown in the working of the 
two examples just considered. In Ex. (i), when AH was taken at 
the origin, (7 was found to be 0, and in Ex. (ii) when AH was taken 
at a; = 3, C was found to be If the areas had been measured from 
some other ordinates, different values for G would have been obtained. 
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80. Substitution of limits of integration. Definite integrals. 

It will be noticed, from the last example, that the final Yalue 
of 5 is obtained in the following manner. Taking the expression 
obtained on integration, (7 is the result of substitut- 
ing = 3 in this expression with the sign changed. 

Then the final value of 0 is the result of substituting a: = 8 in the 
integral + 0 

= result of substituting 8 —result of substituting 8 in the integral 

= the difference of the results of substituting in the integral the 
extreme values of x. 

That the area is always obtained by this procedure can be shown 
as follows : 

Let y = f(x) be the equation of a curve, and let f{x) be the 
derived function of F(x), Suppose that the area between the curve, 
the axis of £C, and the ordinates a? = a and a; = 5 is required. 

Then d 0 /dx =zyz=zf 

0=/fix)dx + G=^F{x)^O. 

Now the area 0 , being measured from the ordinate x=^ a, is equal 
to 0 when ic = a. Therefore 0 = ^ (a) -f (7 and 0 = —F (a). 

Hence 0 = F{x)--F {a)» 

The area from x=^ a to a? = h is found by putting a? = 5 in this 
expression, 

i.e. the required area = F{h)-‘F {a) 

= the difference of the results of substituting in 
the integral of f[x) the extreme values of x. 

This operation is generally indicated in the following way : 



which is read ‘ 0 is the integral, from a to h, of f{x) with respect 
to X \ This is called a definite integral, and a and 5 are often referred 
to as the limits of integration. This name is not a fortunate one, and 
the meaning of the word limit used in this sense has no connection 
whatever with a limit as defined in Art. 12. 

81. Volumes of solids of revolution. 

If (Pig. 78) the area AFiKB be rotated about the axis of x, a solid 
is generated such that its section by any plane perpendicular to the 
axis of 03 is a circle. Such a solid is called a solid of revolution. 
See Art. 14 (4). 
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The Tolume V between the sections through AE and PN will be 
a function of x, the abscissa of P. 

If X be increased to then, as in Art. 79 in the case of an 

area, the increase o F in volume thereby produced is intermediate 



between the volumes formed by the rotation of the rectangles PZI 
and QXf and these volumes are cylinders of height bx and radii y and 
y -hey respectively. 

Therefore c F is between bx and {y+^y)^ 

oY/bx is between 'ny^ and Triy-hby)^, 

As by--^Q and iriy-hby^-^Try'^, 

r. b 7/tx, which is between these two, also ^ Tiy’^ as its limit. 

ie. dYldx = 'ny^. 

From the ec^uation of the rotating curve, y and therefore Tsy’^ can 
be found in terms of x, and F is found by integration. 

Exactly as in the case of areas, as explained in Art. 80, the 
volume T”, between the two circular sections through the ordinates 
a: = a and a; = b, is obtained by subtracting the result of substituting 
a; = a from the result of substituting a? = b in the integral of 
with respect to x^ and may be written in the form 



Examples : 

(i) Find the volume of a right ch-cular cone of height h and radius r. 

Let Oi iFig. 79) be the semi-vertical angle of the cone. The equation 
of OA is y = X tan d. 

Hence 


dYJdx = 77 j/* = 77X^ tan^ a; 
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» ?r tan® a . <7. 

f sa 0 when 0; /. 0 = 0, and F = | tto ^ tan® Of. 

This is the volume generated by the revolution of CNF, 
it -B, •% volume of cone tan® OC 

= ^TTi^hf since r= A tan Oi, 

(ii) Find the volume of a sphere^ and of the part of a sphere cut off hy tm 
parallel planes, 

A sphere is formed by the revolution of a semicircle about its diameter. 
Let the equation of the circle be *= 

Here dV/dx = tt^/® = tt (r®-ac;®) ; 

Y^/n —a;®) dx^ ir (r®a; - J x^) + 0. 

For the hemisphere, let Fbe measured from OB ; then F = 0 when a; = 0, 
i 0=0 and Y^n(ffx-\!F). 




Fig. 79. Fig. 80. 

This is the volume generated by OBPN, 

At -d, a? = r. Hence the volume of the hemisphere 

«=7r(r®--Jr®) =1 Trr®, 
and the volume of the sphere «= f 7rr*. 

If the volume between x = a and a; = & be required, then, returning to 
the equation tt + 0, 

we have, measuring F from x a, V—0 when x a, 

therefore 0 = —tt 

and F= TT ia^)-“7r (r®a— Ja-®). 

This is the volume generated by HCFN, 

Therefore the volume required, obtained by putting £t? = 

(>2 5 - J a®) 

« TTf^ (&— a)-j7r(&®-“a®) 

= 7r(&-a) + + 

If & = r, the figure is referred to as a spherical cap. 
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Using tlie notation explained in Art. 80, tiie working is generally set 
down as follows: 

Yolume of kemispliere 

f 7T('r'“^^)dx 
Jo 

= — 7r(r^- — (0) = 

Yolume of slice of spkere 

=y' ,r(t^-Kp)ax 

= = 7r(j'“6- J ()"a- Ja"). 


Examples XXIX. 

Find the areas whose boundaries are given in Examples l-io. Find 
also the volumes generated when these areas rotate about the axis of x, 

1. The axis of x, the curve ^ = a?®, and the ordinate a; = 3, 

2. The axis of a?, the curve if ^ I (a? + i)^ and the ordinates a; = 2, a: = 4. 

3. The axis of a?, the parabola = 12 a?, and the ordinate x = 3. 

4. The parabola t/* = 12 a;, and the double ordinate x == 12. 

5. The axis of x, and the curve y = 9a?~a;® — 14. 

6. The axis of x, and the curve y = (a?— 1)^~25. 

7. One semi-undulation oi y = sin x, and the axis of x, 

[In finding the volume, use the formula sin® a; = \ (1 — cos 2 x).] 

8. The curve 4 ay® = 3 and the double ordinate a; = a. 

9. The curve x^y = 36, the axis of Xy and the ordinates a; = 2, a? = 6. 

10. The curve 9f/= x^{x-r^)y and the axis of a;. 

11. If Pbe a point on the curve y”* = Icx^, and PM, PN be drawn perpen- 

dicular to the axes ; prove that the curve divides the rectangle OMPN 
into two parts whose areas are as m : n, 

12. Find the area between the curve >/a;4'\/y = */a and the axes of 

coordinates. 

13. An ellipse whose semi-axes are 8 and 4 inches in length rotates about its 
major axis ; find the volume of the solid formed (which is called 

a prolate spheroid), 

14. The parabola i/ = iax rotates about the axis of x ; prove that the 
volume of a segment, measured from the vertex, of the solid formed 
(called a paraboloid of revolution) is half the volume of the circum- 
scribing cylinder. 

15. The rectangular hyperbola a?®— y® = a® [p. 20] revolves about the axis 
of x; prove that the volume of a segment of the hyperboloid of 
height a measured from the vertex is equal to the volume of a sphere 
of radius a, 

16. Find the volume of the solid formed {called an ohlafe spheroid) by the 
rotation of the ellipse mentioned in Ex. 18 about the minor axis. 

17. The curve ay®= rotates about the axis of x\ prove that the volume 
of the resulting solid, cut off by a plane perpendicular to the axis, is 
a quarter of the volume of the circumscribing cylinder. 
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18. Find the area between tbe curve y and the straight line y = 

19 . Find the area between the curves y — and x = y\ 

20. Find the area between the curves a; and 

21 . Find the volume formed by the rotation of the astroid 
about the axis of x. 

22. The radii of the ends of a frustum of a right circular cone are 2 and 5 
inches respectively, and its length is 1 foot ; find its volume. 

23. Prove that the volume of a spherical cap of height h is irh^ 
where r is the radius of the sphere. 

24. Find the volume formed by the rotation of the loop of the curve 
.a\/ = x(x-ay about the axis of x, 

25. Find the area of the maximum circular section of this solid. 

The axis of x intercepts two portions of the curve 


a^y = (x-'d) {x—^a) {x-Za ) ; 
prove that they are equal in area. 

27. The segment of the parabola if ^^x^ cut off by the straight liKe a? = y, 
rotates about the axis of x ; find the volume generated. 

, The coordinates of two points A and B on the curve a'^~'^y = 

(r?!, yi) and {x^^y ^ ; prove that the area between the curve, the axis of 
X and the ordinates of A and B is ix^y^—x^y^jn. .J 

, The curve y'^’=^ QO^\{xla) rotates about the axis of x\ find the 
volume between X'= —nx and x— +7ra. -- y/ ? 

30. The curve y (3 a — 2a?)^ = rotates about the axis of x; find 
volume between x^O and a; = a. 

31. Find the area between the curves y = (3a; -5)® and yS = 3a;-5. 

32. Find the area between the graph of pv^ = ky the axis of t\ and the 
ordinates v = 


/ 


82. Length of are of a curve. 


The length of an arc of a curve has been 
defined in Art. 14 (3). 

Let 5 be the length of the arc, measured 
from some fixed point A (Fig. 81) on the 
curve, to a point P whose coordinates are 
(Xy y), and let s+6s be the length of the 
arc from A to a neighbouring point Q 
whose coordinates are (x+bx, y+^y)» 

Draw BK perpendicular to the ordinate 
of Q, and let QF meet OX in T. 

Then FK hx, EQ = 0y, arc FQ = 65. 



Now BmXTP=smKPQ=^ = ^/x~ 

rQ os FQ 


cos XTF = cos EPQ = 


FQ ~ds^ 'FQ' 
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It was proved in Art. 18 (10) that, in the case of a circle, 
Lt iarc P^/cliord PQ), when Q approaches indefinitely near to P, is 1. 
We shall aseiime tius propeHij to le true for all curves, and therefore, 
since the limiting position of PQ is the tangent at P, and 
cp/bs, 6 :r/ 65 — >the limits dp/ds, dx/ds respectively, the preceding 
relations become 

sin = dy/ds, cos ^j/ = dx/ ds, 
where ^ is the inclination to OX of the tangent at P. 

diX ^ dt ^ 

Since sin- P -f cos^ = 1, we have (^) + (^) 


\/{ 




and 


(^) = ^ Pcot^T//- = 1 + ( 


- l=±Vh(|)> ' 


The 4* signs must be taken if the variables increase together. 
From the equation of the curve, dy/dx can be found in terms of x, 
or dxUIy in terms of y, and then s will be obtained by integration. 

If the coordinates x and y of the point P are expressed in terms of 
a variable d, then since cx^-jr^y^ = PQ^ = b^xiPQ/hs)% we have, 

dividing by er-, (||) + ( Jl) = (g/ (^)'5 

therefore, when f J 0, (g ) + (^)* = Q)\ 


Examples : 

(i) Find the value of ds/dx hi the cum 4y® = s*, and deduce the length 
cfthe curve from the origin to the point (4, 4). 

We have 

. % dy;dx = J a?V2 and ds/dx = ± v^f 1 -f x). 

Since s, measured from the origin, increases as x increases, the -f sign 
muit- be taken ; 

s -/(I r xp da; = (1 + A X + C = If (1 + 3% -f C. 

0 when 0 * = 0, /. 0 = |f + C, i.e. 0=-.|f. 

... ^ 

This is the length of the arc from the origin to the point whose abscissa 
is X I therefor© the length of the arc to the point whose abscissa is 4 
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(ii) Find the length of the arc of the curve 6xy = 34- yS hehoeen the jpoints 
■whose ordinates are 1 and 4. 

In this case, we must find dsjdy and integrate with respect to y. 

1 , dx 1 y'^ 

" 22 / 6 ’ " dy~ 22 /® 2 ’ 


1 

v + v 


\ dv^ 4 ^^ ^4 \2u^ ^ 2 / 


/. ^ ^ ) taking the + sign, since s is being measured fironi 

y =s 1 to «/ = 4, and therefore is increasing as y increases. 


Hence e = + I’jdj/ = - ^ + 1. + C. 

f = 0 wheny=l; 0 == “^4-|-+C, and 


Therefore 


I 2/* 1 


and the length of the arc from y = 1 to y = 4 is "-j4-^^+-|, i.e. lOJ. 

(iii) Find ds/d^ in the cycloid (Art. 50), and deduce the length of one arch 
of the curve, 

^ (S)‘-(£)^(iy 

= (1 — cos Bf + sin^ B = a^ (1 — 2 cos B 4- cos® B 4 sin® B) 

= a® (2-2 cos d) = 4 a® sin® J ^ ; 

.*. dsjdB = +2asin J B, 

Measuring s from 0 (Fig. 53), s increases with B ; 

dsjdB ^2a^m\B, 

Hence 5 =j^2asin = — 4ercos J^4 C. 

5 = 0 when d = 0 ; 0 = -4a 4 C, and C = 4a, 

and 5 = 4a(l — cos|d). 

When the tracing-point has completed one arch, B — 2n and cos| d = — 1 ; 

.% 5 = 8a, 

i.e. the length of one arch is four times the diameter of the rolling circle. 


83. Area of surface of a solid of revolution. 

This has been defilned in Art. 14 (5). Referring to the figure 
of Art. 81, let B be the area traced out by the rotation of the arc 
AP, and hS the area traced out by the rotation of the arc FQ, 
The area of the frustum of a cone generated by the rotation of 
the chord PQ 

= P(3x27r(t/4-|S^) [Art. 14] = P^/S5X2^(2( + 1 ^ 2 /) ^5. 

As 55-^0, the ratio of the area traced out by 5 s to that traced 
out by P§— >1, also PiJ/Ss— >1 and y’\‘\hy—^y. 
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... ZS—*-2-y Is ; ie. oS/is—> 2zy, and in the limit, dS/ds = 27:y. 
If the equation of the cui ve he given, we may write 

dS_^^ 
dz ds 

from the preceding article, and then S is found by integrating with 

respect to r. 

If more coriTeiiient, we may take 

dS dS ds - A. , /dxs^] 

and then S is found by integrating with respect to y. 


Example : 

Find the area of the stirf ace formed hy the rotation of the parabola = 4as 
ahmt the axis of x,fro?n the orngin to the section x = 3 a. 

We have y « 2y^(aa:), dijjdx =* j)/(a/x) and [dsfdxY = 1 +a/x. 

. *. dSi 'dx == 2 ;7 y dsjdx ^2ir .2 (ax) , a/ ( 1 + ajx) =* 47r V a, V {a +x); 

i7TA/a ,f V'(o + a:)dh? = 47r>/a.f (a + a;)V3 + C. 

=a 0 when s; *= 0 , since S is measured from the origin, 

0 “= f TT-s/cs. ^*'* + <7, and 0*“ — fTra®. 

Hence 5=* 1 77 (o + a:)^ — a®]. 

Therefore the area as far as the section rr «= 

- f TT • (4a)».'^-a^] - Tral ' 

On account of the radical sign which occurs in the expressions 
for f?5 (hr, ds dy^ dS dXy and. dS/dy, the integration is often compli- 
cated, and few examples can be worked out until further methods 
of integration haye been considered. 


Examples XXX. 

1 . In the curve |/ *= J a;®, find approximately the length of the arc between 
the points on the curve where a? » 2 and a; = 2*01 [i. e. given 
dx ^ 'Olj find ds]. 

2. In the circle x^ + y^ ^ 100, find approximately the length of the arc 
from the point (8, 6) to the point on the circle vrhere x 8*03. 

8. In the cycloid ar ~ 10 (d— sin^), *=* 10 (1 — cos ^), find the approxi- 
mate length of the arc between the points where ^ « Iw and 6 

4. In the astroid a; «= a cos’ S, asin*^, find approximately the length 
of the arc between the points where $ =« 44® and B 45®. 

Find the lengths of the arcs of the following curves : 

5. 27 y’ = x^, from the origin to the point where x — 15, 

6. IGx® =* y®, firom the origin to y = 1. 

7. a?* + 3 ** 6 xy, from a; — 2 to a: 8. 

8. 4y’»(a?+2}*, from aj**2 to «b«7. 
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9 . The curve whose slope at the point {x,y) is 2^{x+x:‘), from a: = 1 
to x=^ 10. 

10 . The curve whose elope at the point (x, y) is l/^^iBy (2 + By)l, from 

2^= 0 to ^ = O. ^ V , 

Find tiie areas of the following snrfaces : 

11 . The paraboloid; formed by rotation of = about the asis of a 

(i) from the origin to a: = 16, (ii) from a: = 6 to a: = 16. ’ 

12 . The surface formed by rotation of y = Jx’ about the axis of v, from 
the origin to 3/ = 8. 

13 . The surface formed by rotation of a!*+3 = 6a;i^ about the axis of a; from 

a? = 1 to a? = 4. ^ 

14. The surface formed by the rotation of 8x'^ij^2 + x^ about the axis 
of X, from X ^ 1 to a? = 2. 

15. The surface formed by the rotation of ^x{x--Zy about the axis of 
X, from a? — 0 to a; =» 3. 

le. Find also the perimeter of the loop of this curve. 

17. Prove that in the astroid a? « a cos* 3, y ^ a sin* 3. ds/d3 = 5 citi 9 

and deduce the total length of the curve. ^ ’ 

18. A circle of radius 4 inches rolls along a fixed straight line OX; find the 

distance travelled by a point P on the circumference in one-quarter of 
a revolution, starting from 0. ^ 



CHAPTER X 


EXPOXENTLIL, HYPEEBOLIO, AND INVEESE FUNCTIONS 


84. Convergent and Divergent Series. 

If each term of a series be finite, the sum of any finite number n 
of terms is also finite. If » -»• oo , the sum of n terms may increase 
without bounds or may approach a limiting value. 

If, as w— 9-co, the sum of n terms of a series tends to a definite 
(and therefore finite) limit S, the series is said to be convergent and 
S is called its sum. If the sum of n terms of a series — > oo as 
« — >• 00 , the series is divergent. 

An example of a convergent series was fully discussed in 
Art. 13 (3). That series was a particular case of a Geometrical 
Progression. The sum of n terms of the series 
fl+ar+ar^+ ... +af” 


is proved in text-books on elementary algebra to be 
a(l— r”)/(l— r). 

I£ . A r” can be made as small as we please by taking » 
■^uffici fl therefore the sum of « terms of the series 

ipproTte G. P. is conyergent 

If :i ^numerically <1. If r is equal to or greater 

than 1 ^ * the sum of the series may be made as 

lame el L i ” sufficiently large, and the series is 

^rge as we please by takin 

divergent. 

The niiocf £ V divergency only arises of course in 

eonnecHon oi " a series consists of only a finite 

number of t«ms f!ach fi T)lu necessarily finite. 

In de^lln. ■ f essential importance to know 

because infinite <:er; u ®^^®“mstaiices,\ws of elementary algebra 

thev are ahm? 1 1 multiplied, rt^t when all their terms 
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85. Conditions for convergency. 

In the first place, it is obviously necessary, if a series is to he 
convergent, that the term should —^0 as ^ » oo , for if the 

terms remained finite, the sum of n of them would clearly oo 
as > 00 ; but this alone is not sufficient. 

If 8y^ denote the sum of the first n terms, the definition of 
a convergent series states that a finite limit, as n — > oo. 

/. Syi-fD (being equal to additional terms), also -->g 

jjg [m being any positive integer]. 

,% they differ from one another by quantities which 0 as w > oo; 


as n- - oo. 

Now n + m terms — sum of first n terms 

= the sum of m terms after the 
and m may have any integral value ; therefore not only must 

(i) the n^'^ term — >0 as n— » oo, but also 

(ii) the sum of any number of terms after the n^^ 0 as n — > oo. 

For instance, in the series 




(which is called the harmonic series), the term, 1/n, as »od, 
but the series is not convergent, because the second of the conditions 
mentioned above is not satisfied. 


The sum of n terms following the term 
n+1 ^ + 2 "* 271 

This is greater than nxl/2n [the number of terms x the smallest 
of them], i. e. >4, which is not indefinitely small. In fact by taking, 
after the first and second terms, the next 2 [which are >2xJ], 
then the next 4 [which are>4x-|], the next 8 [which are >8 xyV]? 
the next 16 and so on, we get an infinite number of groups of terms, 
such that the terms in each group add up to more than | ; and 
therefore, by taking a sufficient number of groups, we can obtain 
a sum as large as we please. 


86. Tests for convergency. 

It is often possible to find whether or not a series is convergent, 
le. whether or not tends to a finite limit /S, even if the exact 
values of and S cannot be found. 

The three tests which are the simplest and the most frequently 
used in elementary cases are the following : 
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I. The obvious test, that if each term of a given senes is mmericaJlg 
less than the cofresgjonding term of another series which is hnown to le 
convergent^ then the given series will he convergent, 

Tliis is evidently true, because the sum of n terms of the given 
series is numerically less than the sum of the corresponding terms 
of the otlier series, and since the latter tends to a finite limit, so 
must the former. 

It is obviously immaterial whether the inequality holds at the 
commencement of the series ; it is sufficient if it be true for all after 
a finite number of terms. 

For instance, after the first two terms, each term of the series 


1 + _ 4 . 

• 9 f * Q f ’ , 


is less than the corresponding term of the seriea 

i+i+J_+ i + 


which is convergent [it is a G, P. whose sum to infinity is 2]; 
hence the given series is convergent. 

II. If the terms of a series diminish continmlly to the limit eero and 
are alternately -r and the series is convergent 
For the series 


and therefore since all the numbers in the brackets are -f* 

if the given ccnditions be satisfied. 

Also the series may be written 

^7)- - 

which <Ui , since again all the numbers in the brackets are -f . 

Hence the sum of n terms of the series must tend to a limit 
which is between Uj and Uj^Uo, and is therefore finite. Therefore 
the series is convergent 

E. g. the series 1 — l-rl — J+y— ... is convergent 
This last series is of the kind known as semi-convergent or 
mnditionaJly convergent This term is applied to series which are 
cunvergent, but which lose their convergency and become divergent 
when their terms are all taken with the same sign. 

A series which is convergent, and which remains convergent when 
its terms are all taken with the same sign, is said to be absolutely or 
wicondi ilonally convergent 

Such a series is 1 — | -f J— — ... 0 , 
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HI. A series is convergent if, after a finite numler of term, the ratio 
of each term to the preceding term is always less than some fixed quantity 
which is itself less than unity. 

In both cases, ‘ less ’ means ‘ numerically less 
Suppose that, from the term onwards, the ratio of each term to 
the preceding term < h, where ] | < 1, ^ 

^ C 


“»+l < > 

< h (hSn) < ; 

< ^^n4-2 < <h^u^; 


i.e. Un+y% < h 

^ri+z/^n+2 ^ 

and so on. 

adding together, 

'*^71+1 d" ^n+2 "h ••• • ^ ... . 

(a Gc, P. whose common ratio Ic is numerically < 1) 

Since the sum after the first n terms is finite, and the sum of the 
first n terms is finite, it follows that the series is conyergent. 

In applying this test, we see that it is only the value of the ratio 
when n is large that is of importance; it does not matter about 
a finite number of terms at the commencement of the series. Hence 
we write down the ratio of the term to the term, or of 

the term to the term if more convenient, and examine 

the value of this ratio when n is very large, 
lyj as n—^oo, the ratio Un 4 .i/Ua approaches a limit wJikh is nwnerir 


tally less than 1, the series is convergent ; if Un 4 .i/Un — > 1 as n ■ 


the test fails; if Un+i/u„ 
divergent 
Examples : 


^ 00, 


a limit greater than 1, the series is 


(i) 

Here 




•f .. 


(n+ 1 )^^ term 
term 


(The Exponential Series.) 
x^/n\ 




n' 


► 0 as « 00 , and therefore 


which, whatever be the (finite) value of x, 
obviously satisfies the first condition. 

If X be equal to 100, then (putting n *= 100 in the ratio x/n) the 101“^ 
term is equal to the 100 "^^, term, and for all subsequent terms, the ratio 
is < 1 , and, moreover, continually diminishes. 

ajS ^ ^4 

T 3“ “ 


• • 

(ii) jc- _ 4 . _ — _ Logarithmic Series.) 


Here (n + l)^^ term _ _ a;”+y(n+l) 

term x^Jn 

which, as n -> 00 , tends to the limit x. 


w+ 1 


a: s=s — 


1 + 1/n* 
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Therefore the convergency or divergency of the series depends upon the 

numerical value of x. 

If \x \ <1, the test-ratio approaches a limit less than 1 ; /. the series 

is convergent. 

If ; rr I > 1, the test-ratio approaches a limit greater than 1 ; the 

series is divergent. 

Jf ja:! — 1, the test fails; the ratio is then numerically + 
'W'hich, although less than 1, has 1 as its limit, and can be made as nearly equal 
to 1 as we please. Therefore we cannot say that the ratio is less than 
a fixed number which is less than 1. In fact, if we select any fixed number 
k as little below 1 as we please, we can always get a little nearer to 1 
than k is, by taking n large enough, as follows from the definition of 
a limit. 

In this case, if x = -rl, the series is + + which, as pointed 

out above, is semi-convergent; and if x — the series is 

e a 4 • • • > 

which we have shown to be divergent 

For further tests of convergency, and an account of the properties 
of convergent series, the student is referred to works on Algebra, 
such as those by Chrystal and C. Smith. 


Examples XXXI. 

Test the following series for convergency : 

1. •... 2. 

3. -f ... . 

X X- 0^ 


1 

o j -j- 


2 ■^ 2 . 4 ^ 2 . 4. 6 ■^^ 4 . 6.8 


+ .... 


6. 1-f ' 


X 


x^ 




7* ^'ou’tSuU + ioO’b ••• • 

9 . 


2 ! 

2 2* 2* 

10. iTo+TJ-fj--!- 

2 o 4 


31 


1 . 2 2 . 3 3 . 4 475 

X x“ 

O ^ FTe O 


12 . 1 


25 g2 42 

1 1 


- 2x 3af^ 4x^ 


i_ 1 

' x~x^l '^ar + 2~a:T-3’^ 


[x positive.] 

^ We now proceed to discuss a very important limit, a particular case 
of wHch has been already considered in Art. 13 (9). 
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$7. Limiting value of [l-\-x/my^ as m~>co. 

First, let m be a positive integer. 

Expanding by the Binomial Theorem, we have 

^ w 1 ) (m— 2) 

21 SI ”* 

, w(m--l) ... (m— r + l) x^ 

+ ^^^4. 


(1 + -) =ld-m. 

V WK 




+(‘-s)(‘-s)-(‘ 


m 


-‘)S+ 


I 


As m— » 00 , 1/w, 2/m, ... {r--l)fm (when r is finite) all — >0, and 
therefore the sum of the first r -f 1 terms of the series tends to the 
limit 

1 +X+ ^ + ftt + ... H — provided r be finite. 

2 ! 3 ! rl 


But it must not be taken for granted that the term tends 

to the limit x'^/r ! when r is indefinitely great ; for, in this case, 
the number of factors 


\ m'' ^ m '' 


in the coefficient of x^/rl increases indefinitely, and it cannot be 
assumed without further investigation that the product of an 
indefinitely great number of factors, each differing from 1 by an 
indefinitely small amount (which amount moreover gradually 
increases as we get farther on in the series of factors) tends to the 
limit 1. 


Hence, when m is indefinitely increased, we write the above 
expansion in the form 


/ytZ 




+ ... 


It can be proved (see next article) that the quantity B tends to the 
limit 0 as m — > oo ; therefore, assuming this for the moment, we see 
that, for all values of x, 


Lt(i+£)'=i«+ 


^ x^ 






. 9 


a series which was shown in the last article to be convergent for all 
finite values of x* 
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In particular, if x=l, 

VI “»> X 

and, since the teims of this convergent series rapidly diminish, an 
approximate value of the limit can be obtained by taking the first 
few terms ; e. g., to 5 jjlaces of decimals, 

the first 8 terms together = 2*5, 

the 4^^ term 1/3 ! = i = '16667 

the term 1/4 1 = of the 4tt^ term = *04167 

the term 1/5 ! = -I- of the 5^^ term = *00883 

the term 1/6! = |- of the 6^^ term = *00189 

the term 1/7 ! = ^ of the 7-t^ term = *00020 

the 9 *ti term 1/8 1 = I of the 8^^ term = *00002. 

Therefore, adding up, we find the value of the limit to be 
approximately 2*7183, agreeing with the rough value obtained in 
Art. 13 (9) for Lt + 

Eence the limit of (l + l/m)^ as m— »co, and the mm of the con- 

urgent series 1 -t 1 + ^4- ... are each equal to the numlcr e. 

A I o I 


88. Completion of proof. 


"VTe will now complete the proof of the preceding article by showing 
that the quantity E ->0 as m-^co. 

If a, &, c... be positive quantities less than 1, we have 
~ l“(a4-&) + ah, which is >l-(a + h), 
and therefore -= 1 — (<^ + 2>), where di is a positive proper fraction 

(1 - a) (1 - h) (1 - c) > {1 — (o: + 2>)} (1 — c) > 1 (a + + c), by the preceding, 
and therefore ■= 1 - ^2 (a+ & + c), where da is a positive proper fraction, 
and so on for any nuinber of factors. 

Hence, applying this fact, 


\ m/ \ m/ \ m J \m m m / 


m 

[B a positive proper fraction.] 


-l-d 


{r-l)r 

2m 


summing the A. P. in 
the brackets. 


(' 
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''+*+(*“ s) fi + (’ i) fi + (*■*■■1) fj + - 


: 1 4- ij? + oHi ““ o ^ qTT S — TT 

21 2 m SI ^2m 41 




X of 


- , a;- , , a:’ jr** 

= l+x+ g-j + g-j + 4", +...+ — +... 




Hence tlie quantity of the preceding article is equal to 


2 L 


25-}.^ _ + ,,, + d- 


^21 (r-.2)I 


which, since all the d’s are + and < 1, is numerically 


1 + + 2^ + •*. ■ 


(r-2)r 


L 8. < — X [a finite quantity], since it was shown in Art. 8$ 
that the series in the brackets is convergent 
for all finite values of a?. 

Hence, as m -s®* ©o , J2 0, since, if x be finite, 5 =* (a finite number)/?^ 
and therefore, for all finite values of 




‘T^ ' t ’* 


89. Extension to fraotional and negative values of m. 

In Art. 87, m was supposed to increase indefinitely through a series of 
positive integral values. This restriction will now be removed, and we will 
show that the limit is still the same if nt increases continuously until it 
becomes indefinitely great, whether it be positive or negative. 

(i) Let m be between n and ^ + 1, where n is a positive integer. 

Then, taking x positive, we have 

{l-{-x/m)^< (l^x/n)**'^^, since the latter is a larger number (>1) 

raised to a higher power, 

and > {1 + a?/(» + 1)}”, since the latter is a smaller number {> 1) 

raised to a lower power ; 
ie. 

{l+|)”‘ is between + y aad (l+ 
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Wlieii 00 , n-^ x; also, and tlie first factor in each of the Wo latter 
expressions tends to the limit 

(Art. 87), 

■while the second factor in each case tends to the limit 1. 

Hence each of these expressions, and therefore also {l+x/m)^ which lies 
between them, tends to the limit 

l+a;+|j+...+ ^+.... 

If a: be the necessary changes in the inequality signs are easily seen. 

(ii) Let m be negative and equal to — (w+a?), where n is positive and 
X as w -» X . 

Then 

n-^co n-> 00 n*->cio 

and of these two factors, the first, by the preceding case, since n is + , tends 
to the limit 

and the second tends to the limit 1. 

Therefore 

=l+*+|;+...+ ^+... 

for all finite values of x, whether m be + or integral or fractional. 

90. The exponential theorem. 

Prom the foregoing results we can now deduce this extremely 
important theorem. In the expression (1 -h xlm)'^, put m = nx ; 
since x is finite, » oo when m — > oo ; therefore we have 

Lt(i+£r=L.('+„-j'=Le(i+-ir 

n-*-as ‘-n-i-oo -• 

since it follows from Art. 15 that Lt (a^) = [Lt 
Also it has just been proved that 
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therefore, for all finite values of x, 

/v«2 /y«3 


a;’* 

+ -: + 
r ! 


This is known as the Exponential Theorem, and the series on the 
right-hand side is called the Exponential Series. 

The function is of very freq[uent occurrence, and the form of its 
OTaph should be noticed. 

We have f = = 1 -{-^2?+ ^ -1-^+ 


If = 0, ^ = 1 ; as a? increases, each 
term after the first increases and — > oo when 
- 2 j->oo. Therefore y increases from 1 to 
CO as a; increases from 0 to cx) . 

If ir he — , then since = 1/e®, it 
follows that y decreases from 1 to 0 as 
goes from 0 to — co ; hence the axis of x 
is an asymptote, e® is a one-valued con- 
tinuous function * of x, which increases 
from 0 to CO as rr increases from — oo to 
+ 00 , as shown in Fig. 82. 



91. The logarithmic function log^ii;. 


This is the inverse of the exponential function e® just considered. 
If = ey, then y is called the logarithm of x to the base e, which 
fact is written : y = loggic. e is called the natural base of logarithms, 
and logarithms to base e are called Napierian or hyperbolic logarithms. 
In numerical work, such as is involved in arithmetic and the solution 
of triangles, 10 is the most convenient base for logarithms, and the 
common logarithms are calculated to base 10, but the logarithms 
used in the Calculus are always referred to the base e, and these 
logarithms occur very frequently, especially in the integral calculus. 
The symbol log x, with no base indicated, will always be used for 
such logarithms, and common logarithms will then be denoted by 
the symbol logjo^- 

The process of transforming logarithms from base 10 to base e, or 
vice versa, is quite simple, for 

if logio^c = we have x = 102/. 

Therefore, taking logarithms to base e, we have 

logsa:= i/logjlO, or t/ = log^ a; / log^ 10 ; 
i e. logic X — log^as X l/log^ 10. 


A table of values of e® and d“® is given at the end of the book. 
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Hence the logaritlmi of any number is changed from base e to 
base 10 by multiplying it by the constant factor l/log^ 10, which is 
equal numerically to *43429 and is often denoted by the letter |Ut 
In treatises on Algebra, series are obtained from which logarithms 
to base e can be calculated, and thence, multiplying by logarithms 
to base 10 are obtained.* Since the logarithmic function is the 

inverse of the exponential function, 
their graphs will be of the same form 
with the axes interchanged, i,e. they 
will be symmetrical about the bisector 
of the angle XOY, cf. Art. 9 (iTj. 
In the case of the exponential func- 
tion, it was seen that as x increased 
from -~QO to + 00 , ^ increased from 
0 to 00 ; therefore in the case of 
«^ = logaJ, as X increases from 0 
to 00 , ^ increases from «-oo to +oo. 
If jr is — , ^ is imaginary (Fig, 83). 


92. The hyperbolic functions, 


We have 

x^ x^ x^ 

/p2 ^4 

changing the sign of 2 ^ e”* = 1 — x + ^— g-, + j-j • 

adding, 

«*+«-»= 2 1^1+—+—+ ... 

and subtracting, 

e^-e - = 2[x+^+^+... 


The function ^(e^ + e is denoted by the symbol cosh and 
I 5“^^) by the symbol sinha;, 

ie. cosha;= l + ^ + — + ..., and sinh.u = a;+ — +— + .*., 
214! 8 ! o ! 

BO that cosh a; is an even function of x, and sinh x an odd function 
of X [Art. 5]. 

These symbols are used because these functions possess properties 
analogous to those possessed by the circular functions cos a? and 
sinrr. 

The quotient sinhaj/cosho? is written tanhaj, and the reciprocals 
of cosh x^ sinh x and tanh x are written sech Xj cosech x, and coth x 

* Tables of logarithms to base 10 and also to base e are given at the end 
of the book. 



Fig. sa 
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respectiTely. Tliese six functions are called the Jiyperlolic fmctions* 
and are often referred to as the ‘ hyperbolic sine, cosine &c. This 
name is due to the fact that they bear certain relations to the rect- 
angular hyperbola, similar to those that the ^ circular functions " sin 
cosx, &c., bear to the circle. E. g. just as the point {a cos $, a sin $) 
is always on the circle + whatever the value of so the 

point (a cosh u, a sinh u) is always on the rectangular hyperbola 
whatever the value of u. 

It will be sufficient for our purpose if we prove the fundamental 

relation 

cosh^ X — sinh ^ x = h [of. eos^ x + sin^ x = hj 

This follov/s at once from the definitions above ; for 
cosh^ X — sinh^ aj = J (e® + 6"®)^ — ^ (e® — 

= i {e2®-i-e*2a;4,2-e2aj~e~2x^2) 

= 1 . 

There are relations between these functions analogous to all the 
well-known formulae^ of Trigonometry, most of which can be proved 
as above. Some of them are given in the examples at the end of the 
chapter. 

93. Graphs of the hyperbolic functions. 

The graphs of these functions are best deduced from that of c® in 
the following manner : 

(i) Draw the graph of e® ; (ii) in the same figure di’aw the graph 
of e'®, which is obtained by changing the sign of x, and therefore 
is the refiexion of the first graph in the axis of y ; (iii) for each 
value of X plot a point P (Fig. 84) whose ordinate is half the sum of 
the ordinates of the first two graphs ; the locus of these points is 
the graph of cosh x ; (iv) plot the points, such as P', whose ordinates 
are half the differences of the ordinates of the first two curves. 
The locus of these points is the graph of sinh x. 

Cosh Xj being an even function of x, has a graph which is sym- 
metrical about the axis of as a? increases from 0 to go, coshiJ? 
increases from 1 to oo. 

The graph of y » cosh a; is a particular case of a curve which is well 
known in mechanics and is called a catenary, because it is the form 
assumed by a uniform chain suspended between two points and hanging 
in a vertical plane under the action of its own weight (see Art. 197). 

* For full information as to the properties of these functions, and as to their 
relations to a rectangular hyperbola, the student is referred to such treatises as 
ChrysUrs Algebra and Hobson"# Trigonometry* 
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Sinh X, being an odd function of x, has a graph which is symmetrical 
about the origin. As x increases from 0 to co, sinh x increases from 

0 to CO. It is evident from the 
definitions that sinh.r is always 
less than cosh x, but becomes very 
nearly equal to it as x becomes 
large, since e~^ then 0. 

The graph of tanh x can easily 
be deduced from the facts that 
tanh X (i) is an odd function of a?, 

(ii) is equal to 0 when rr = 0, 

(iii) increases as x increases, and 

(iv) approaches the limit 1 as 
► 00 , and is never > 1. 

These functions are of compara- 
tively recent introduction, and the 
calculations in many investigations 
are expedited by their use. Tables of 
their numerical values * for different 
values of the argument x have been 
compiled, as in the case of the 
circular functions. A table of values 
Fig. 84. of sinh x and cosh x is given at the 

end of the book. 

94. Inverse hyperbolic functions. 

These functions bear to sinh x, cosher, &c., the same relation that 
sin"^a:, cos“^ir, &c., bear to sinx^ cosx, .... 

If X = cosJijj ice may ivrite y = cos7i~'^x, and if x = 

j = sinJr^ X. 

Since cosh a; and sinh re were defined in terms of it might b® 
expected that the inverse hyperbolic functions can be expressed in 
terms of log x, the inverse of e% and this is the case. 

If y = sinh~^r, then sinh 2/ = cc, and 

. •. cosh y = ±V(1 + sinh^y) = \/(l -f 
The 4- sign is taken since it follows from the definitions in Art. 92 
that coshy is always -f. 

From the definitions, = sinh y + cosh y 
=:x-hV{x^ + l); 

log {x -f + 1)} = y = sinh"^ x, 

* See J. W. L. Glaisher, ‘Tables, Mathematical/ in Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(lltb ed.). 
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Similarly, if = cosh a;, thea x = cosh z/, and 

sinhi/ = + -/ (cosh*^— 1) = + -/(a;® — !), 
e®' = sinhj^ + cosh*/ = a;+ -/(a^— 1], 

and log {®± V {x‘^—1)} = y= cosh'^a;. 

In this case, either sign may be taken; eosh-^a; is not a single- 
valoed function of x [Art. 3 ]. 

The two values of cosh a; given by this equation, viz.: 
log {a!+v'(a^-l)} and log {a:- -/(aj^-l)}, differ in sign only, since 

their sum 

= log {x+V {x^- 1)} {x~ V(x^- 1)} 

= log (as^— (a:^— 1)} 

= logl 

= 0 , 

so that, for any value of x, there are two real values of cosh“^ x equal 
in magnitude and opposite in sign, as is obvious from the graph in 
Pig. 84. This is the graph of y = cosha;, i.e. a;=cosh-i 2 /, and 
from the figure, it is evident that, taking any point on the axis of y, 
there are two points on the graph corresponding to it, which have 
equal and opposite abscissae, i. e. to any value of y correspond two 
values of oosh"^ 2 /, equal in magnitude and opposite in sign. 

In the case of sinh ^x, to each value of x corresponds one and 
only one value of sinh a;. 

Again, if = tanh"! x, x = tanh y = (e®" - l)/(e2 + 1), 
whence and ^ J log ■ 

This gives tanh~^a: in terms of logarithms. 

Examples 

1. Find Lt (1 as m -> 0. 2. Find Lt (e*- 1)/® as ®-> 0. 

8. Evaluate Lt Lt ®log®, Lt ar-Uog(l+®). 

JC -*■ 00 0 x-*0 

4. Cdoulate, from the series of Ai-t. 90, the values, to 4 places of decimals, of 
l/e‘, and 1/^/e. 

6.Provethat|=l + ^ + ^+.... 

e. Expand + in a series of ascending powers of x, 

1. Prove that the series 

0,4 8 16 

^ + 27 + 31 + 41 + '" 

is convergent, and find its sum. 

im 


o 
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8. Sum the series 

27 

^ + 2 + 274 + 2:4.6-^ 

9. Draw tlie graphs of 6®^ and 10. Draw the graph of tanh x, 

11. Draw the graphs of e“®sina: and +6”*/”, gossc, 

12. ProTe that 

sinh 2 x=s 2 sinh x cosh x 

cosh 2 i3? =» cosh “ X + sinh' a? = 2 cosh^ x—l = 1 + 2 sinh^ x, 

13. Find, from the definitions, the values to 4 decimal places of 

(i) cosh 1, sinh 1, tanh 1 ; (ii) cosh J, sinh J, tanhj. 

14. Given logjjfi = *3010, find, by the aid of Art. 91, the values of iogg20, 
iog«16, logse. 

15. Prove that (1 + tanh x)/{l -tanh x) = e“®. 

16. Show that cosh (a; + y) = cosh x cosh y + sinh x sinh y. 

sinh (a? + sf) *= sinh x cosh y + cosh a? sinh y . 


17. Draw graphs of sinh"^ir, cosh"^ic, tanh"^ic. 

18. Draw the graph of y — log tan (Jn'+ia?). 

19. Prove that the functions tanh (1/a?) and are discontinuous when 
a? *= 0. Draw their graphs. 

20. Show that, if \x\< a, 


X 1, a + x 

~‘o 1 Z » 

a it a^x 


and if ^ n? I > a, 


,x 1 , x + a 

^ - ar ^ log 

a 2 ^ x—a 


- T T tanh:r . x 1- cosh a; 

Lt Lt—’ L 

*“►0 

22. Find from Art. 94 and Table IX, the values of tanh“^ , sinh“^ 1, cosh”^ 2. 

23. If = log tan (Jrr prove that 

sinh u = tan cosh u = sec d, tanh w = sin d, tanh \v, = tan J A 

24. Prove that the coordinates of any point on the hyperbola = 1 

can be expressed in the form x^ a cosh u, y = I sinh u, 

25. Galculate, by the aid of Art. 91 and a table of ordinary logarithms, the 
values of logg2, log^ 10, log^lS. 

26. Calculate also the values of eV®, ; and compare with the results 

obtained by expanding by the exponential theorem, and retaining 
only terms of value greater than *001. 


27. Obtain, by aid of Table X, the values of sinh f, cosh 2, tanh 1*5, 
sinh“^ 1*4, cosh"^ 8, coth 

28. Prove that sinh”^- log ) cosh”^- = log — > 

yy. yy ' n ^ n. 


® CP ’ a 



CHAPTEE XI 


DIFFERENTIATION OF EXPONENTIAL AND 
INVERSE FUNCTIONS 

95. Introductoi’y. 

We wiU now show how to find the differential coefficients of the 
functions considered in the last chapter. 

The differential coefficients of e® and log a: may be obtained in two 
ways, (i) We may find the d. e. of log a: by the aid of the limit of 
Ai-t. 87, and then deduce from the result the d. c. of e®. [One 
advantage of this method is that it does not require the use of 
the exponential theorem. This may then be taken later on as a 
particular case of Taylor’s Theorem (Chapter XXII).] (ii) We may 
find the d. c.^ of e* first by the aid of the exponential theorem, and 
deduce from it the d. e. of log x. ’ 


98. Differentiation of logo: and e®. First Method. 

Taking the first of the two methods mentioned above, we have, 

if g=iog«, = T 

Let V* =!/}»; then, as m->oo, and therefore, since 

1/A = m/% 





1 

X 


Lt H(H-^)”‘ = Jloge [Art. 87]. 


If e be the base of the logarithms, log e = 1, and d^/dx = IJx, 
Hence fe d. c. of log. x=l/x = x'-\ 

If the base be any other number «, then dy/db = x-^ log^ e. 

The d. c. of e® can now be at once deduced from this by the 
theorem of Art. 35. 


For if y = » = Iog,y, 

. •. dx/dy = l/y, and dyfdx = y = «» ; 
ie. thx d. c. of e^ = 


o2 
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97. Eifi’erentiation of e®. Second metliod. 

Takin.a now the other method mentioned in Ai't, 95, we have, 
usinc the gf-neral method of Art. 26, 

if ' Li"'!-" 


= Ltf['‘+ 1^+51+ •••] <“■*»> 

T r, A 7i* 1 

■=Lt^U+^ + 8l+4l+ ••■J 

X T / 1 h 


2! ‘ 8! ' J 

h 7i* , 

21^ Bi li 

, / 1 h 


The series within the inner brackets is convergent (Test 3, Art. 86), 
and therefore has a finite sum S. 

... |=Lt«®[l + 7^Sj = e®. 

^-►0 

The same result may he otherwise obtained as follows. The series 

Yi §1 ■*” — 

satisfies the conditions referred to in Art. 29 (ii). Assuming this, we have, 
on difierentiating each term, 



4^7* 

0-f 1-f Y] + "gr 

41^ 

3?“ 3? 


l + a:+ g-j + g-| + — 



Hence is a function whose rate of change is, for any parti- 

J l cular value of x, always equal to its own 

value, e.g. when e* is equal to 4, it is in- 
^ creasing 4 times as fast as x ; when = 100, 
it is increasing 100 times as fast as a;; and 
so on. 

Geometrically, this means that, if P (Fig. 85) 
he any point on the graph of e®, and if the 
i /y •, tangent and ordinate of P meet the axis of x 

T N ijx 2^ and N respectively, then 

tan PTK = dt//dx = e® = «/ = AT. 
Hence, since ianPTN= NP/TN, it follows that TN is of unil; 
length, wherever the point P be on the graph. 
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From the theorem, of Art. 84. it follows that 
the d. c. of 
. the d. c. of 

the d. c. of = esi^»xcosa?, 

and generally, the d. c. of with respect to a? = x duldx^ where u 
is any function of x. 

Hence the rate of increase of the function is <26^^ which 

is always proportional to the value of the function, and it wiE be 
seen later (Art. 99) that is the only function for which this is 
true. This is the reason that this function occurs so frequently in 
the investigation of natural phenomena. See Art. 181. 

98 . Differentiation of log ic. Second method. 

The d. c. of log a; can at once be deduced from that of by 
Art. 85. 

If ^ = logii;, then X = 

dx/dy = 62/ = a;, and dyjdx = Ijx. 

Hence tM d. c. oflogeX= l/^c = x~\ 

To find the d. c. of log^o x, the result of Art. 91 may be used, 
logio a:=log, a;/log, 10 = ;* log, x ; 

/, the d. c. of iogioO? = jix l/a;= '484 .../cr, 

and generally, the d. c. of log^ x = — - . 

log^a X 

From Art. 34, it follows that 

the d. c. of log (a; + 5) — l/(x-h5), 
the d. c. of log (3 iu — 2j »= 3/(8a: — 2), 
the d. c. of log + 1) = 2 x/(iv^ + 1), 
the d. c. of log sin x = cos x/sin x =» cot a:, 
and generally, the d. c. of log u = tr^ du/dx, where u is any function of a?. 

A rather more complicated case is 

the d. c. of log { 0 .+ ^ + (1 + 

1 

’ X + a/{x^ ± a^) + a^) 

_ 1 

This is an important result, to which we shall have occasion to refer later. 
[See Art. 128.] 

In differentiating expressions which involve logarithms, it is 
advisable to begin by making use of the properties of logarithms as 
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ihown in the following examples. In many cases, the work of 
differentiation is thereby rendered much less complicated. 

Examples: 

(i) Thed. c. of log ?' = the d. o. of [log a; + log (a: -8) -log (4 -a)] 

X X — Q 4:—X 


(ii) The d.o. of log ) 


= the d. c. of [log ic J log (x^ - 1)] 


-i. 2a; _ -1 

a; 2 a;^ — l a;(a;^“l) 


99. Integrals of e® and l/rc or a? \ 


Corresponding to the two differential coefficients of the preceding 
articles, we have the two very important integrals, 

/e® dx = e®, 

~dx^ \ogx. 




The latter supplies the one case which was missing in the result of 
Art. 74. It was there shown that J'x'^dx x'^’^'^/{n+l) except 
when n = — 1. When n = — 1, the integral becomes /x~'^ dx, which 
we now see to he log x. 

Using the theorems of Art. 75, we have 

dx = e®-^® ; /c2® dx = l e^® ; 

fel^dx =ue®/®; 
and generally, j ^ 

Similarly, J dx = log {x + 3), J dx = ^ log (5a!- 2), 

f — ^ dx= —log {a— x), and generally, f — ^ dx= 1 log (ax + 1). 

J (l“-“ X J CLX -jr 0 0/ 


We have /dx/{x-a) =log (x-a) ; but, if a;<a, x—a is and 
log ix-a) imaginary. In this case, we may write 

^ = (Art. 75) log (a-®). 

In particular, if « is jida; is not log a; (which is imaginary), but 
logi-xj. 

We can now prove the statement made in Art. 97 that a function 
whose rate of change is proportional to its own value is of the form 
may be written e®®xc^, i. e. Jce^^, on writing Ic for the 
constant factor e^]. For if be such a function, we have, since dp/dx 
is the rate of change of p with respect to Xy 

dp/dx = apy which may be written dx/dp = 1/^^. 


dx 

x—a 
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r 1 1 

Hence x =J -^dy — - log (7, where C is an arbitrary constant. 

Therefore log y — ax— aC, i. e. ^ ^ 

writing 1 for the arbitrary constant 


Examples XXXIII. 

Differentiate ; 

1. e^\ 

2 ^ gsin* ^cos®j gsin^®^ ^acosa;^ gtana; 

3. e'^sinaa:, e"=*cos3a:, «“cos6a:, e^sin’a;. 

e“V-/a'. eV^ana:, ((xa^ + 6a:+c)/e® 

5. log (2 a!- 1), log (2 -a:), log (a:®-!), log(o + 5a:®). 

6. log (5 + 7 a:), log(i)- 2 a:), log (a:’- 3a:- 1), log(l-a:»). 

7. logcosa:, logtana:, log (a + 6 sin a:), log (3 -4 cos a:), log (1 +cos=a:). 

8. a:“loga!, a:^log (2— a:), a:log (l-a:'). 
log a: log a: log(aa: + 6) log a: 

®-~’ 1? ’ ’vj- 

10. log {a:’* (a! +2)}, log .^{1 +a!=), log „ . log ^ - ~^^ 

°A/(a:- + o-) ^ [Z~xf 

U. log -/sina:, log v'[a!(l -a:)], log 

6X — 6 6 — COS a? 

12. log [a; + log[v^(a?- 1) + >v/(a;+ 1)], 'iQg[^/(^x — a)'\-^/[a + hx)], 

Find the 2^^^, and differential coefficients of; 

13. e°‘^. 14. logo?. 15 . 

1®* 1-7. log(l-a;). 18. logfa + Ja;). 

19. Prove that the equation d^yjdx^^a^y is satisfied by y^Ae^^^BtT 
where A and B denote any constants. 

Write down the integrals of: 


20. 

e®*, e^- 





21. 

1 

9 

1 ^ 1 

1 

1 

1 

Bx+Z 

7 — 2iir x—a 

p-qx 

ix+c 

8-i-3a? 

22. 

1 

— » 

1 4 

h 

a 

2 


8-"5aj 

1—x 4a? — 5 

a — hx 

Bx+c 

8(5— 2 a?) 


100. Differential coefficient of sin'^ii?. 

The differential coefficients of the inverse circular functions are 
easily obtained by the rule of Art. 85. 

11 y — sin”^ £C, a; = sin^, 

.V dx/dy = cos^ = + (1—sin^^) = + */{l—x% 

dy 1 

••• |=±v^)* 

The double sign + needs some consideration. 
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Tlie fimctioii xis& many-valued function otx; it is undefined 
for values of x wliich are greater than unity (notice that for such 
values the d. c. is imaginary), hut if x has any value between — 1 mi 
both inclusive, there is an infinite number of values of sin"^® 
corresponding thereto [e. g. if a? = 4, sin~^a? may be or or 
either of these ± any multiple of 27r], but among all these values 
there will be one and only one between — J tt and -f § tt. 

The angle between — and whose sine is equal to £ 5 , is 

called the principal value of sin“^£r. 

If we take therefore the principal value of sin'^a;, then, as x 
increases from —1 to -f 1, sin " ^ £C increases from — to and 

hence its d. c. will be -f (Art. 25). In this case 

dy/dx=^ + 1 / 7(1 


There will be one angle between Jtt and | 77 , whose sine is equal to £c; if 
we were to take this value of sin”^ x, then sin-^ x increases from 1 77 to 

Itt as decreases from -fl 



to - 1 ; hence in this case its 
d. c. would be — , 
i.e. - 1/7(1 -iT-). 

The working of course gives 
both signs, because the selec- 
tion of one angle as principal 
value is a mere arbitrary con- 
vention of which the analysis 
takes no account. In the 
general case, the sign of dy/dx 
is the same as the sign of cosy. 

The meaning of the double 
sign is perhaps best seen 
geometrically. The graph 
of «/ = sin“^ X is shown in 
Pig. 86. It bears the same 
relation to the axes of y 
and X as the graph of 
y = sin X bears to the axes 
of X and y. An ordinate 
corresponding to a value of 


Tig. 86 . 


aj 1 > 1 does not meet the 


graph at all. For such 


values of x^ the function is undefined. An ordinate corresponding 


to a value of i | < 1 cuts the graph at an infinite number of points 
-Rg •••• 
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The value of the d. c. afc any point is the slope of the curve at that 
point; and it is evident from the figure that at the points Pg, ... 
tiie tangents to the curve make acute angles with the axis of x, and the 
slope IS "f" ; whereas at the points Pa. p„ ... the angles are obtuse, 
and the slope — . The principal value is represented by the ordinate 
between OB and OAy and between these two the slope is every- 
where + . 

101. BifTerentiai coefficient of cos“^ a?. 

If ^ = cos“^ X, x = cos 

dx/d^ = — sin^^ = + >/ (1 —cos^f/) = ±V (1 — ^’^), 

d^/dx = ± 1/ /(I —x% 

The double sign is accounted for in the same way as in the 
preceding case. There is one and only one angle between 0 and w, 
whose cosine is equal to iC (if | a; | < 1). This is taken as the principal 
value of GOB^-x, [The range — Jw to would not serve in this 

case, since throughout this range the cosine is always -f .] 

Taking the principal value, cos^^a; increases from 0 to tt, as x 
decreases from +1 to —1, therefore its d. c. is — , 

i.e. the d. c. of cos*~^ir = —!/>/( 1 — ^2 

In the general case, the sign of dy/dx is opposite to the sign 
of sin^. This can be illustrated geometrically as in the case 
of sin"'^ir. 

This result can also be deduced from the preceding result, for, 
taking the principal values, cos~^ a; = | tt — sin"^ x. 

d. c. of cos^^a; = — d. c. of sin“^ x, 
since the d. c. of the constant | tt is zero. 

102. Differential coefficient of isLn~^x. 

If y — tan“^ x, a? = tan y ; 

. •. dx/dy = sec^ y=l-\- tan^ y = 
dy/dx = 1/(1 + ^^2). 

There is no ambiguity of sign in this case, since, as was pointed 
out in Art. 52, y and x always increase together, and therefore dy/dx 
is always +. Tan it? is a many-valued function of x, which is 
defined for all real values of x ; there is one and only one angle between 
— and -f J w, which has a tangent equal to Xj and this is taken as 
the principal value of tsm'^x. [Either of the ranges — Jw to 4-i-7r 
and 0 to -JT would serve in the case of tan ’^ x; — | tt to + -1 :yr is the 
one adopted.] 
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Geometrically, any ordinate outs the graph of tan"”^ ie in an infinite 
number of points , Pi, Pjs, but at all these points the tangents 
make acute angles with the axis of x, and the slope is +. (Fig. 87.) 


Yi 





g=% 7 r 




0 

X 

\ 

1 

ll 

1 



Fig. 87 . 


The differential coefficients of cot“^ x, sec“^ and cosec~^ x, which 
occur much less frequently, can be obtained in a similar manner. 
The differential coefficients of all the inverse circular functions can 
also be obtained geometrically from the figure of Art. 39. 

1 


By Ai-t. 34, the d. c. of sm-? 


X - = 

a V ’ 


the d. c. of tan ^ - 


1 1 
\+x^/a^ ^ a 


a 


the d. c. of sin"^ (2 sin x) 


X 2 cosa?. 


>v/{l — 4sin^ir) 

Expressions involving inverse circular functions can sometimes be 
simplified before differentiation. 

The d. c. of tan""^- == - — ^- 7 -^ x — ^ 7 ,> 

X l + l/ar- ctp- 

or, as is obvious geometrically, tan”^ ( 1 /rc) = Jtt — tan~^ x ; 

the d. c. = - 1 /(I -}- a?-). 

Again, the d. c. of cos"^ ^ (1 = d. c. of sin“^ x = 1 / a/ (1 

The relations between the functions can often he seen geometrically, 
by drawing a right-angled triangle, 

Eeversing the first two of these examples, we get the important 
integrals : — 


J Via^- 


X^} 


dX : 


sin 


if. r_ 

a ’ Ja^ 


1 


+ X’ 


dx=:.~ tan“^-i 


which we shall have occasion to use frequently later. 
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103. Differential coefficients and integrals of hyperbolic 
hmctions. 

The d. c. of sinb a?, i.e. of J (e®— e”*), = | + = eosh x. 

The d. c. of cosh x, i.e. of | (e® +€”*), = | (e®— = sinhit;. 

The differential coefficients of the other hyperbolic functions may, 
if required, be deduced from these two in exactly the same way as in 
the case of the circular functions (Art. 42)* 

By Art. 34, the d. c. of sinh 2 a; = 2 cosh 2 x, 
the d. c. of sinh^na; = mcosh mx^ 

the d. c. of cosh - =isiiih- • 
a a a 

Conversely 

J cosh xdx=- sinh x, J sinh xdx:=: cosh x, 
f cosh mx dx (sinh mx)/m, /“sinh mx dx = (cosh mx)fm. 


104. Differential coefficients of the inverse hyperbolic 
functions and corresponding Integrals. 

(i) If y = sinh”^ x, x = sinh y, 

. •. dx/dy = cosh ?/ = + ^/(l + sinh^ y) (Art. 92) = + -/(I + 

The + sign is taken since cosh y cannot be negative, 

. I 1 

** dx ■*“V(l+ic2)' 


If y = cosh”^ 
*•* dx/dy 


X = cosh y, 

sinhy = ± V (cosh^ y — 1) = ±Vix^—l), 

. ^==4-_i_ 

“ dx - vix^-iy 

Either sign may be taken here, because ^ is a two-valued function 
of X [which is defined for values of x such that l£r|>l; if|a;|<l, 
the d. c. is imaginary]. To each value of x ( > 1) correspond two 
values of cosh"^ x, equal in magnitude and opposite in sign (Art. 94). 
Taking the positive value, cosh^^ x increases from 0 to co as a; in- 
creases from 1 to 00 ; therefore dy/dx is 4-. Taking the negative 
value, cosh“"^ x decreases from 0 to — co as a; increases from 1 to co ; 
therefore dy/dx is — . Hence the d. a of cosh“^ ^ = ± 1/ V" (a;^— 1), 
according as the positive or negative value of cosh“^ x is taken. 


By Art. 34, the d. c. of sinh ^ - = 


the d. c- of cosh 




V (1 +x^/a^) 
1 


1 

V(xya^—i} ^ a 


1 

1 

= 4 


V(££J^— a^) 
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CouYersely, we get tlie two important integrals : 

j ——1 (lx = sinli“^ ^ ; / - 77 — 1 — dx = cosli"*^ - • 

J Via-n-x-j a J V(a;— a-) a 

These two integrals can also be expressed as logarithms* See 
Ex. XXXII. 2S. 


Examples XXXIY. 

Differentiate 

1 . sin"^ J Xy sin"- (a/x), sin“^ V" x, sin"^ {1 - 1/x). 

2. cos~MX*)j co3"^(l/-v/^)? cos”^ (sin or). 

3. tan"^ (cot tan"^ (icY®'}) tan~^>/iJ7. 

4. CQt~^x, cotT'^ix/a}, cot~^(l/x). 

5. sec"^ir, cosec'^ic, sec“^(«/aj), cosec~^(l — a;Y~^'A 

6. smli|d?; sinli ,:r®j, sinh (l/ic), sinh^a;. 

7 . cosii(ari:r-f 0}, cosii^;7?; sinhar + ^-sinli^ar. 

8. tanh X, cotli x, tanh {x/a)f coth [a/x). 


9. smh~"^x. coshr^ix^/ or), 
ii. ■: 1 ~ : tan"^ x, x cos"^ x, 

13. sixT^^il'-x'), 


15 . COS' 


1 T X“ 

Integrate 

1 


1 


10 . tanh"^ X, coth“^ x, 
12 . ./(I -a;®) sin"^a?. 

14 . cosec"^ (l/ii?). 

2 a; 

16 . tan ^ ^ s 

1 ~a?" 

1 


^(9-arf y\D-x")' y'[l-(a;+l)“] a/(9-4:X^) 

11111 11 
IS. ‘ 


19 . 


1 +a;- lOD-rx- 
1 


a;H7 9ar + 4 


2 a ;2 + 5 
1 


a^x'^ + h'^ 
1 


hx'^ + i 


\/^-x“-rlQ) x-~9} A/[b + x-) v^(4a;^-l) \/(25a?® + 9) * y'(5V“C^)* 

20 . sinh 3 a?, cosh 2 x, sinh [x/a), cosh (x/a)^ 


105. Applications. 

We will now work out a few more examples in illustration of the 
principles of Chapters Y-VIII, introducing some of the differential 
coefficients just obtained. 

Examples : 

(i; From that in the catenary y = a cosh (x/a) (Art. 98), the length of the 
perpendicular l^K (Fig. S8)from the foot of the ordinate PN to the tangent at 
P is constafU, Show also that the len0h of the arc, measured from the vertex A 
of the curve to the point P, is equal to PX 

When a? = 0 , cosh {x/d) = 1 , and y a» 

XX *= y cosf, and tan = -^ =: asinh ~ x - r= sinh 

^dx a a a’ 
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“ ■/{l + sinh“>(a:/a)} cosh (ai/ci) ' 

/, JS^K — 2/ cos T|r = a cosla {x/a) x ^ = a, whicli is constant. 

It. follows from this that OA = a, for if P be taken at the tangent at 
j, is parallel to OX, and J' 0 is the ordinate ; hence NK in this case becomes 
OA, which is therefore equal to a. 



Fig. 88. 

To prove the second part of the question, we have (Art. 82) 
ds/dx s=ssec\fA = cosh (x/a) ; 

5 = / cosh (x/a) dx= a sinh (x/a) ^ C, 

Since 5 is measured from A, s=> 0 when a;= 0. .*.0=0, 

and « — a sinh (x/a) = a tan 

= XXtanf =PX. 

(ii) Fmd tlie maxima, minima and 'points of inflexion of the cum>e y — 
and draw it roughly. 

The d.c. of x d.c. of —a?® = x --2a?. 

dyjdx = . e"*® { - 2 a?) -f . 2a? 

= %xe~^^ (l~:r^), (1) 

Writing this as (x-x^), for convenience in differentiating again, 
we have 

d^yldx’^ = 2^”*® (1 -3a;-) + (x--x^) 2e-^^ ( - 2x) 
^2e'^''(\'~Zx^^2a^^-2x^) 

:2e"*'*(l-5cc2+2a?*). (2) 

From (1), dyjdx — 0, when a? — 0 or +1. 

If a; = 0, dhjjdx^ = +2 ; x = 0 makes y a minimum, and equal to 0. 

If rc = + 1, d^y/da? = 2 ( — 2) = —4/e ; .% x= ±1 makes y a maxi- 

mum, and equal to 1 x i.e. *37 nearlj. 

Hence (0, 0) is a minimum, and ('1, *37), ( -1, ‘87j axe maxima. 

From (2), d^yjdx^ = 0, when 2a?^— 5ic®4*i = 0, 
i.e. when ir* = J (5 + >/l7) = 2*28 or ‘22 nearly, 

and x= +1*51 or +‘47 nearly. 
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dryjdoF changes sign in passing through each of these values, since non® 
of them are repeated ; hence there are 4 points of inflexion. 

When = 2*28, ij == 2*28 = *23 ; and d^j/dx = ± 3*02 x ~ 1*28 

*= + *39 nearly ; 

when ar==*22, y =’22e'"‘^=*T8 ; and dyjdx — i‘94e“*“^x *78= + *59nearly. 

These give the coordinates and the slopes of the tangents at the four points 
of inflexion. 

The graph is symmetrical about the axis of y, y can never be and 

y 0 as a; -> T » ; hence the graph is roughly as shown in Fig. 89. 



The minimum, is at 0, the maxima at A and A% and B, B\ C, C' are the 
points of inflexion. 

(iii) Find the difference for 1 minute m the neighlourhood of 60°, h% a talk 
of logarithmic tangents. 

The function whose change we have to find is log^o tan x. 

The d.c. of logjotana? =* the d.c. of /ilog^tana; (Art. 91) 

1 • M . 

= a . ^ sec* a? « , 

tan X smx cos x 

L e. if X increases by a very small amount (in radian measure), the logarithmic 
tangent will increase by approximately y/sinxcos x times as much. 

Now the given increase in a; is the circular measure of 1', i. e. tt/IOSOO, and 
the value of x is § tt. 

Hence the increase in login tan a? = • . .. ^ — =— x 

8in|7r cos JjT 10800 

*434... 3*1416 

*866... x*5 " 10800 

=» *00029 approximately; 

therefore logic P exceeds logic ^^-n 60° by *00029, as can be verified by 

reference to a boob of mathematical tables. 

(iv) A point moves in a st7uighf line, so that its distance s from a fixed point 
0 in the line at the end of time t is given ly the equation s = ae^^^smbt. 
Determine the nature of the motion. 

The velocity is given by 

V = ds/dt == a [er^ h cos U + mi hi, { 

= ar~^ [hoosht—k sin ht]. 
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s= 0, i- e. the velocity is zero, and ^ is a maximum or minimum, 
when hoo&ht ^ hsiixbt (since e~'^^ cannot be 0), i.e. when tanti = h/hf or 
U *= OL^nir, where QC is any one angle whose tangent is equal to b/h. 

Hence maximum and minimum values of s occur, and the particle is (for 
an instant) at rest, when ht increases by a multiple of n (from the value Ct), 
i.e. they occur at intervals of time tt/S. 

If U ^ sin a. 

The next maximum or minimum is given by = a -f tt, 

and tten s = ein (a + s-) 

= X —sin(X 


— —ae ^'O^sin a X 


The - sign indicates that this is on the opposite side of the origin, and 
this distance is equal to the preceding one multiplied by ; also this is 



true for any two consecutive stationary points, since Oi is any value which 
makes ds/dt vanish. Hence the point oscillates to and fro through the origin, 
over distances which decrease in geometrical progression with a common 
ratio and the turning-points occur at equal intervals of time, the time 

from any one to the next one being 7r/b ; s decreases as t increases, on 
account of the factor and the oscillations gradually die away. 

This is the case of a particle performing ‘damped oscillations it should 
be compared with ordinary simple harmonic motion, given by the equation 
ctsin&^, without the exponential factor In the series of maximum 
and minimum values of s, the ratio of any term to the next term is ; 
the logarithm of this ratio, Aitt/S, is called the logarithmic decrement 
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Th® student should pay attention to the graphical representation of the 
motion. It has been noticed that the maximum and minimum values of 
sinhif occur at constant intervals tt/J, so that there is the same interval 
between consecutive maxima and minima as in the case of cl sin ht ; but the 
actual values of t which give maxima and minima do not coincide for the 
two functions unless oc = in which case & = 0, and the two functions 
coincide. 

Again, the graphs of s = sin hi and s = ae-^‘^ meet where sin hi ^ 1, 
and therefore cos hi = 0 ; at these points on the first graph, ds/dt becomes 
ae-^^x which is also the d,c. of ae-K Hence the graphs of the two 
functions have the same slope where they meet, and therefore they touch 
each other at their common points. Similarly the graphs of the given 
function and of 5 == meet and touch one another when sin hi = -1. 

Fig. 90 shows the form of the graph ; its actual dimensions depend upon 
the numerical values of o, 6, k. 


Examples XXXV. 

1 . Prove that, in the curve y = the subtangent is constant, and the 
subnormal varies as the square on the ordinate. 

2. Find the lengths of the subtangent and subnormal in the catenary 
t/ = u cosh (x/c), 

3 . Show that, at the point of intersection of y ~ and t/ = c cosh (x/c), 
the subnormal in the former curve is equal to the normal in the latter. 

4. Prove that the curves ^ = and y == aer^^ cos hx touch at the points 
where x = 2ww/5. 

5. In the curve i/ = 6 log (x/a), the tangent at any point P meets the axis 
of y in T, and FM is drawn perpendicular to the axis of y ; prove that 
MT is of constant length. 

6. Find the equation of the tangent and normal to the curve y = log a;, at 
the point where it cuts the axis of x, 

7. Prove that, in the catenary a cosh {x/a)^ ds/dx = yja. Hence find 

the length of the arc s from the vertex to any point («, y) on the curve, 
and prove that -i- ah 

8. Find the angle between the tangents at two consecutive points of inter- 
section of the ordinate x = with the curve y «== sin"”^ x. 

0. When is the ratio of the logarithm of a number to the number itself a 
maximum ? 

10. Examine acoshir+6 sinha: for maxima and minima. 

11 . Find the minimum value of 

12. iind the minimum value of x/logXj and the points of inflexion on its 
graph. Sketch the graph. 

13. Find the maximum value of and the points of inflexion of ore"®. 
Sketch the graph. 

14. If X be the ratio of the radius of the core of a submarine cable to the 
thickness of the covering, the speed of signalling varies as ir® log (l/a?]. 
For what value of x will the speed be greatest ? 
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15 . The graphs of y = sinh x and y = 8 tanh x are drawn with the same axes ; 
find where the distance between them, measured parallel to the axis 
of y, is greatest. 

16. Find the maximum and minimum values of e~°'^ sin ax, 

n. Find the maxima and minima of cos (10a;--85°j [tan 85'" = *7]. 

18. Find the points of inflexion of y = and draw the graph. 

19 . Find the maxima, minima and points of inflexion of y = xe~^^. Trace 
the curve. 

20. Show that the origin is a point of inflexion on the graphs of sinh x and 
tanh Xf and that the graphs of e®, eosh^ and iog^c have no points of 
inflexion. 

21. Prove that, in the curve y = a log sec (x/a), ds/dx = sec (x/a), 

22. Find the difference for 1 minute in a table of logarithmic cosines in 
the neighbourhood of 45°. 

23. Find the difference for 1 minute in a table of logarithmic sines in the 
neighbourhood of 120°. 

24;. Find the area between the axes of coordinates, the graph of e®, and the 
ordinate x^d. 

25. If this area rotates about the axis of x, find the volume of the solid 
generated. 

26. Find the area between the rectangular hyperbola xy = 20, the axis of 
a?, and the ordinates a? = 2, a? = 5. 

27. Find the area between the catenary y = a cosh (x/a), the axes and the 
ordinate x^ b. 

28. Find the area between the axis of a:, y = sinh x, and a; = 4. 

29. Find the area between y = cosh x, y — sinh x, and the ordinates 
a; = 1, a; = 5. 

so. Find the area between the axis of y, cosh x, y ^ sinh x, and x = a. 
If the ordinate x — a recedes to a very great distance, to what limit 
does this area tend ? 

81. Find the area between the axis of y, the curve (a^-rx'^jy' = and 
(i) x^ a, (ii) a? == 5. 

82. The two areas in the preceding question rotate about the axis of x\ 

find the volumes generated. To what limit does the latter volume tend 
as 6 00 ? 

83. Find the area between the axis of y, the curve y^ = a^l(a^ — x^), and the 
ordinate x^\a, 

84. If the distance travelled by a moving point be given by the equation 

prove that the acceleration is proportional to the distance 

travelled. 

85. The acceleration of a point moving in a straight line varies inversely as 
its distance from a point in the line 2 feet behind the starting-point ; 
if it starts from rest with initkl acceleration 1 ft. sec. per sec., find its 
velocity after travelling 20 feet. 

36. A particle starts from rest and moves under the influence of an 
acceleration, which at the end of t seconds is 12/(^ + 1)^ ; find the distance 
travelled in 9 seconds. 

87. If s = cosItt^, make a table giving the position, velocity, and 
acceleration of the particle, initially and after 1, 2, 4, 10 seconds. 
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38. Draw tke graphs of « = 5=* Where do they touch 

one another ? Where and at what angle does the latter graph cut the 
axis of t ? 

89. Draw the graphs of 5 = cos (3 ^— Jtt) and s — sin (2i +-| 7 r). 

40. The distance of a mo\dng point from the origin at the end of time t ig 
given by the equation s === e V^cos find the velocity and accelera- 
tion at the end of 4 seconds. 

41. A point moves in a straight line so that its acceleration towards a fixed 
point 0 in the line varies as its distance from 0 ; if it starts from rest at 
distance a from 0, find its velocity in any position, and its position at 
any time. 

42. Given that s sin a), prove that 

g+2^:|+(i'+/)s = 0. 



CHAPTEE XII 

HARDEE DIFPERENTIATIOIT 

108. Extension of theorem of Art. 34. 

It is proposed in this chapter to consider the differentiation of 
expressions of a more complicated nature than those we have hitherto 

considered. 

We have seen (Art. 34) how to differentiate a function of a function, 
e.g. (a:2 + 1)« log sin x. This method can be extended. 

For example, let y = log (1 + sin^ x). 

Here y-logu, where where 

Exactly as in Art. 34 we shall have 

^ ^ X — X 

dx du dv dx 

= {X/u)x2vxtoB>x 

— ^sin^cosic 

l + sin^o? 

It is hardly necessary in practice to introduce the u.v.,, explicitly. 
The results may be written down thus r > r j* 

(i) the d. c. of 

(ii) the d. c. of 

(log tan = 4 (log tan Ja:)® x d. c. of log tan \x 

= 4 (log tan I*)® X x d. c. of tan |a: 

= 4 (log tan \xf x r-Ar- X sec® \x x d. c. of \x 
ran 2 ^ 

= 4 (log tan \xf X X sec® ^xx^. 

tan -^x 

107. Taking logarithms before differentiation. 

(1) In the ease of some expressions of a complicated type, e.g. if 
the expression consists of a root or power of a product or quotient of 
several factors, it is advisable to take logarithms before differentiating, 
and use the result of Art. 98. 

p2 
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Examples : 

(i) If p ^ Ji/\x {x^—a) [x—'b] (a;*“c)]. 

Iogj.= [;oga: + logi;a:-ff) + log(a:-6) + log(a;-c)]/»; 

differentiating Tritb. respect to a?, 

^ 1 "•! . i 1 1 1 

/7 r «. ! -y ‘ -T. — n. ‘ & “ X-~c\ 


y dx n i_x 


and 


dy 

dx 


'c n\_x 


-X — a X- 

J_ + J_+ J _1 

x — a x—o x — cj 


^[x >x — a) (x~h) (x — c)] rl 1 1 

: f. ^ 

n ix x-a x-h x 


(ii) If f/ = e“® sin*' x cos- x, 

log 7/ = ax-rZ log sin a; "f 2 log cos x ; 

2 . . 

- sin x ) ; 


y' 


I dij 

- . -f- = a + o — .cosa; + - 
y dx sin x cos x 


dx 


= sin® X cos® x[a-rZ cot x — 2 tan x], 


(2) If the expression to be differentiated contains an index 
involving Xj it is advisable to begin by taking logarithms, except in 
the case of where w is a function of x ; the d. c. of this was seen 
in Art. 97 to be e-^du 'dx. 

Examples : 

(ij If y = 2^-^ then log ?/ = (aa; + h) log 2, 

- - — = 05 . log 2, 


•*. differenthtingj 
and 

(ii) If y ^ tan x, 


y dx 

^ : = aylog2 = a .2^^+^log2. 
log y — X log a + log tan x ; 


Idy 


== log a ' 


y dx ‘ tan x * 

= log a + sec X cosec x ; 
dy jp 

^ = a tan a? [log a + sec a? cosec a;]. 


lOS. Inverse circular functions. 

Some simple examples of these have been given in Art. 102. Here 
are two of a more complicated nature, 

(i) the d. c. of sin-^ [2xV{l — x‘^)'] 

“ V(l-4a:-^+4a;*) ^ J 

= ^ ^ fzM+ld-fl] 

1—2*2 V(l-a:2) J 


v'ii-*^)- 
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The result can also be obtained by Trigonometry^ for if = sin 0 
[and this is a legitimate substitution, since \x\ must be < 1 il‘ the 
given expression be real], V (l—rr-) will be cos d, and 
2xV (1 = 2 sin ^ cos (9 = sin 2 ^ ; 

sin"^ 2x \/ (1 = sin~^ (sin 2^) = 2d = 2 sin"“^ 

2 

whence its d. c. = y — before. 

(ii) the d. c. of 

tan-^ /(A-)= c. of , ji — ') 

''1— l + a;/(l-a') \J\i-x) 

1 — a: ^ ^ X 

^ l-x + x 2V[x/(l-x)]^'^- 

3 ^ 1 1 ) 

1 X ( 13 ^ 

1 . /('infV 

2 \/v a, )■ 


2'/(x—x^) * 

The result may also be obtained as follows. It is easily seen 
geometrically * that tan~‘^V[x/{l—x]] = 

<>• '■ = Vihi) = 27?^ ■ 


Examples XXXVI. 
Differentiate the following functions : 


1. 

log sin (a-Sxr). 

2. 

log(l- 

cos® x). 

3. 

log tl 

an (^TT •f ^ 

4. 

\Qg[^/{x-^l)^- a/{x 

-1)1 



5. 

7(2 

“ sin’’ 2 x). 

6. 

(1 + cos® axy\ 

7. 

1 

1 — tan’' 

Bx 

S. 

[logi 

(1 + 7®)?. 

9. 

(1 + sec|a;)^/”. 

10. 

log (1 + 

cos’' ax). 

11. 

gl+3:n 


12. 

sin“^(v^ sin a;). 

13. 

log (1 + 

Ve*). 

14. 

COS~^ 

(Sx — 2). 

15. 

sin ( tan ""^ — \ • 

16. 

tan — - 

sin® X \ 

17 

Tl — ■ 



\ aV 



, — COS xj 


utXXL 


18. 

log cos (1 + ^x). 

19. 

8*. 


20. 

102*- 

-1 

21. 


22. 

2V*. 


23. 



24. 

gi+28m® 

25. 

V[^]- 

26. 

jy(a 

{a- 

— Sx) 

-xf 

27. 

1 

4'[s!{1-x)(2-x)] ' 



28. 

a:* 




* Draw a right-angled triangle with sides '/x and y^^l— ic), and therefore 
hypotenuse 1, 
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29, 

31. 

33. 

35. 

38. 

41. 

44. 

46. 

49- 

52. 

54. 


.TV(3~2r) 

( i -fit;) (2 — a?) 

sin™ a: cos” x. 

A fit® sin (a; + a)cosfa?-/S)]. 


30. 


{a—xY{h — xY 


cos 

(1 

^(i-x)-^(i-hx} 
log cosli (x/a). 
'(a'+x-Y' 


36. (log a?)® 


(c-2xY 
32. (a + iP)® sin ic COS® 2 ic. 
34. log (log a?). 

37. 


39. tan""^ 
42. tan”^ 


2a? 

i-a?*' 

iPCOSOC 


40. cosec™ 


43. sm' 


2x 

■ V(¥j- 


l-hxBinOi 


45. 


50. 


56. log 


68 . 

60. 

62. 

64. 

66 . 

68 . 

70. 

72 

74, 

76. 


V L CL—X J 

(l+a;^)" tan"^ (a?-), 
tan™^ (cot I ar). 

V'i'a? + a) — V (x — a) 
^(xi-a) + ^{x-a) 
sinarl 


V{a^' + l) + >/(i2^“l) 

47. log sinli (a/a?). 48. log (1 + cosli^ ax), 


(aHa?2)V2 


, /rl4-sina?~| 

LI— sin a: J 

a? >v/(a;^ + a*) -f log [a* -r V (a:® + a®)]. 
(a sin Z^a: - Z? cos hx). 

sec-^ll/Va-x% 

''I —cos ar\ 

+ cosa?/ 


tan”^ 


vd-; 


log sec tan™* x. 
tan“^ (x/a) + tanh™^ (x/a).- 
1 4- tanh X 


log£ 

53. (a^ -i- sin*^ a; cos^ a?)”. 

55. log sin”(&a? + c). 

57. tan-'(^(^)tan|*j. 

^ . ,a + &eosa; 

69. sin“^7 

6 + acosa? 

61. X ^(c^ - a?2) 4- sin™i (x/d). 
63. tan“^ [V (a?® + 1) - x], 

65. tanli”^ (tan J a;). 

67. coir' I + logy 

69. log^a. 

71. logtanhia:. 


73. log y ( 


tana?— 1 \ 
tana?+l/ 


Find dp/dd (i) if p = (ii) if logi? = a + 6a^ — Ci3^* 

Pro\re tliat the d. c. of cos~^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ If this 

a-focosa? a + ocosa? ’ 

is imaginary. Explain this. 


109. Successive differential eoe£S.cients of implicit functions, 


The method of finding dy/dx^ when y is given as an implicit 
function of x, is contained in Ai't. 86. If differential coefficients of 
higher orders are required, the method of procedure is indicated in 
the following example. 

Given find d'^yfdoY. 

Differentiating with respect to a;, 2 £C -h ^ ^ + 2^ “ = 0, (ij 


whence 
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differentiatiBg again with respect to x, 

(2^+a;)(2 + |)-(2a;+j^)(2| + l) 




dj 

dx 


(2y + xf 


By + Bx 


2x+y 

- , on substituting the value of ~ from (i) 

uX 


{2y+xf 

“■ {2y + xf 

= — , from the given equation between x and y. 

Or, the same result may be obtained by differentiating equation (i) 
again as it stands ; this gives 

^ 8x^-\-Bxy-^By^ ^ ^ 

= —2. , as before. 

{^y-^xf m + (cf 


110. Successive differential coefficients of sin c). 

The gi’aph of 2 /= sin (&^ 4* c) is one of great importance in certain 
physical and engineering problems. It shares the characteristics of the 
graphs of 2 / == and y = sin (ht + c), and consists of a number of undula- 
tions, whose alternate maxima and minima occur at equal intervals and 
decrease in geometrical progression. Cf. Art. 105, Ex. (iii). 

Differentiating with respect to t, 

dyjdt = X h cos (ht +c)+ sin {bt ■\-c)x — 

— - e-^ [a sin {bt ■^c)—b cos {U + c) ]. 

This can be put into a more convenient form by the artifice (which is a 
common one) of putting a = r cos <9, b = rsm 6 [whence tan 6 = b/a, and 

=s + so that 0 and r can always be found]. 

. \ dy/dt =3 — [r cos 6 sin {bt + c) — r sin ^ cos (U + c) ]. 

= — {a^ + b ^) . sin (5^ + <; — 6), 

The higher differential coefficients can now at once be found. 

The d.c. of e~'^ mm {bt c) is found by multiplying by — ^/(a^ and 
subtracting B (i.e, tan^^S/a) from 5i4-c; this d.c. is an expression of the 
same form as the original one, and therefore its d.c. is found in the same 
way, by multiplying it by — ^{a^-i-b^) and subtracting B from ht+c-B, 
i. e. d^y/df — — V{a^^ + sm{ht + c—6-6) x — a/ (a^ 4 tf) 

— -{-(a5®4-52je“a<sin(hi+(j— 2 d), 
and so on for any number of differentiations. 
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After n differentiations, 

( - i)" (a“ + sin (bf + c - w d). 


111. Leibnits’s theorem. 


This is a theorem which expresses the successive differential 
coefficients of a product in terms of the differential coefficients of its 
factors. The theorem is due to Leibnitz, who shares with Newton 
the distinction of liaving discovered the principles of the infinitesimal 


calculus. 

It was seen (Art. 30) that 


d , . dv ^ du 


Using the notation I)^^, D%, ... for 

I) (uv) = uDv-tv Du, 

Differentiating again, 

j)^ (^uv) = (u V -h Dv . Du) + (i? B“ w -{- Du , Dv) 

= t{D-v^2DuDv-\-vD^u; 


differentiating again, 

B^ {uv) = (u D^v-i- Du, D'^v) + 2 {Du D^v + B^ w Dv) 

+ {v D^u + Dv, D‘^u) 

= uD^v-^BDu. D^v-hBD^u . Dv-\-vD^u, 


It will be noticed that the coefficients in these results are the 
same as the coefficients in the expansions of (ai-h# and ; and 

if the method of formation of these successive differential coefficients 
is compared with the method of expanding by multiplication the 
successive powers of the binomial x+y, it is evident that this must 
always be the case. The coefficients in the expansion of B^ [m) are 
the same as in the expansion of by the Binomial theorem. 

Hence B'^^ (wr) = u D^^ v + n Du B^“ ^ -f ^ D^uD'^^~ 

A I 


n{n-‘l){n—2) 

^ 3l 


D^u.D^ ... -j-vD^u. 


A complete formal proof by induction may be given as follows : 

Suppose the theorem to be true for some one value of w, i. e. suppose 
D^(uv) = DiiD^^v + ^C^ ... 

+ +uB«w. 

Differentiating again, we get 

+ ... + 

« + (1 + "Cj BwB"t? + + «C,.) +.„+ vB^^^ u. 
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1 _{. =* 1 + w =* ”**'^ Cl , and it is shown in text-books on Algebra that 

/. 1)”+^ {uv) * ... +«+iCrB’*wD»+^"^^?+ ... 

Hence, if the theorem be true for any value of it must be true for 
the next value n + 1. It has been seen that it is true when = 3, and 
therefore it is true when ?^ = 4, and therefore again when =* 5, and so on 
for all values of n. 

This theorem is particularly useful when one of the two factors is 
a small integral power of ic ; if this be taken as u in the preceding 
formula, its differential coefficients soon vanish, and the series 
consists of a few terms only. 

E.g. (i) Find the w^h (j, c. of 

The successive d. c.’s of are ... 

hence, taking 1 as ^ and as t;, I>w = 2a;, JD^u = 2, and higher 
d. e.’s of u are 0. 

/. = (x^-hl) + w . 2x . 2^-^ 

= [4(a;^ + l)-f 4w.i/-f 

(ii) Find the d, c. of x logo;. 

If %4r= Jr, Du = 1, and higher d. c.'s are 0. 

If = logo;, Dv = 1/io, B^v = ... 

llllQizlli [Art. 67] ; 


(xlogx) = X . ^ ^ ^ 4-^.1 


rH— 1 


= {-l}^(n-2}l/x^-\ 

112. Formation of differential equations. 

The following example illustrates how in many cases a relation between 
successive differential coefficients of a function can be found. 


If y = 


prove that (1 - 3 ^) ^ - a:$? 


'da^ 


ax 


a^y. 


We have ^ 

dx 




dx 


which may be written 
= c?y; 


asin-la 


differentiating again, 

^fy 

do^ 


v'a-a^) + 


dx 


a-ij 


dx ^/{\-x^) 


, from (i) ; 


multiplying by ^(^1 - a:®), (1 “ ^ ® ^ 
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A relation sncli as this, between x, y and d. c.’s of y with respect to x ig 
called a diffm-ential eqiiation. 

If this be differentiated n times by Leibnitz’s Theorem, we get a relation 
between any Z consecutive differential coefficients of y, viz. : 


[(— 







-prhioli becomes, on collecting like terms, 


(l-^i£X-(2»+l)-£!-(n“ + «“)g = 



Examples XXXVII, 

1. * Given ar — axy-^-y^^a^^ find d'^yfda^' 

2. If + 3 axy + y® == o®, find d^y/dot?^ * 

3. Find c^yjda^ if a;” + 2 /”*=a”. 

4. If find d^y/da^,' 

5. Given a(a?-ry) = + find d^yjdo^r 

6. Find the 4^^ d. c. of e“^®sin (2x~h(X). • 

7. Find the d. c. with respect to t of e~^ cos at. • 

8. Prove that the 2^*^ d. c. of e~^ sin 2 *= 5 e~^ sin (2 a;— 126° 52').- 

9. Find the 10*^ d. c, of e®. • 10. Find the d. c. of (ir^ -t-a^) ga? , 

11. Find the 6^^ d. c. of a:;^logii?. • 12. Find the d. c. of ir^loga?. . 

13. Obtain the 5^^ d. c. of a;- sin 2 a?.- 14. Obtain the fi^ d. c. of a^e~^, • 

15. If = (sin”^a;)^, prove that (1 = 2. - 

dx^ dx 

16. Differentiate the result of the preceding example n times by Leibnitz’s 
Theorem. 

17. If ^ = log {x-^A/(a^— a^)], prove that {x’^ — cx-) ^ + it; ^ = 0. 

(tx dx 

18. Find the relation between any consecutive 3 differential coefficients of 
y in the preceding example. 

19. Determine the d. c. of (1 +x)\ 

20. If y = A cos (log x)-hB sin (log x), prove that x^^^ + ?/ = 0. 

dx^ dx 

21. Given y = sin {m sin”’ x), prove that (1 -x^) -a? ~ + m^y = 0. 

aa? dx ^ 

22. Find by Leibnitz’s Theorem a relation between any consecutive 8 
differential coefficients of sin~^ x. 

Find the d. c. of x^y with respect to x. 

If X and y are given as functions of a third variable t by equations 
^ = / (^)j y ^ F\t) ; find d^y/dx^ in terms of differential coefficients 
of X and y with respect to t. 

S5. If u — x-v and t? = loga?, prove that — 

dx da? * 
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APPLICATION TO THEOEY OP EQUATIONS. 
MEAN-VALUE THEOEEM 

113. The differential coefideient of a function vanishes in the 
interval between two equal values of the function, provided 
both the function and its differential coefficient are continuous 
throughout the interval 

Let ^ & when .» = a, and let a' (>fl) be the nest value of x for 

which y = l. After passing through the value h when x = a,y must 
either remain constant or increase or decrease. Ji it remains constant, 
its d. c. is zero ; if it increases, then before reaching the value b again 
(when X = a'), it must decrease and therefore, if continuous, must 
pass through a masimum ; similarly, if it decreases, then before 
reaching the value b again, it must increase and therefore, if con- 
tinuous, must pass through a minimum, and in either case, at the 
masimum or minimum, its d. c. is zero. [Art. 68.] 

Geometrically, it is obvious that, between two consecutive points 



with equal ordinates, there must, on a continuous cmwe of continuous 
slope (Pig. 91), be a point where the tangent is parallel to the axis 
of X, i.e. a point where dy/dx = 0. There is not necessarily one 
point only ; there may be any odd number of such points. The fact 
proved in the theorem is that there is at least one such point. The 
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result may also be stated in the form that between two equal values 
the function must have at least one maximum or minimum. The 
theorem is clearly not true if either^ or dyidx be discontinuous between 
a and x = d. Cf. (i) the graph of tan x, (ii) Pig. 56 [Art. 541 
In particular, between two values of x for which ^ = 0, there is 
at least one value for which dyjdx = 0. The graphical solution of 
the quadratic ax-+hx+c = 0 furnishes an illustration of this. Tbe 
graph of y = ax^-rhx-hc is a parabola whose axis is vertical, and 
the roots of the equation are the abscissae of the points where the 
parabola cuts the axis of a; ; at the vertex of the parabola, which is 
between these two points, the tangent is parallel to the axis of a;, 
i. e. dy/dx = 0. 


114. Application to equations, Eolle’s Theorem. 

If ^ be a rational integral function of x (Art. 7), denoted by f{x)^ 
y and dy 'dx or f'(x) are both continuous so long as x is finite. The 
above theorem therefore states that between two real roots of f (x)=0 
there must he at least one real root of f(x.) = 0. This is known as 
Eolle’s Theorem. It evidently follows that not more than one real 
root of f(x) = 0 can lie between two consecutive roots ol and j3 of 
f'(x) = 0 , for if there were two, then between these two roots 
of /fo) = 0 would lie a root of /(x) = 0, and therefore a and |3 
would not be consecutive roots off{x) = 0. There is or is not a root 
of f[x)=-Q between oc and according as / (a) and f[3) have opposite 
signs or the same sign [Art. 17 (4)J. Geometrically, between two 
consecutive points A and E on a continuous curve, where the tangent 
is parallel to the axis of the curve cannot cut the axis of x more 
than once. It will or will not cut it according as A and B are on 
opposite sides of the axis of x or on the same side. 


As an example, take the function considered in Art. 55, Ex. (i). 
f{x) = 33® — 9a^ + 15a?. 
f {x) = 3jr — 18a;-f-15 = 3(3?— 1) (33 — 5). 

The roots of the equation f [x) = 0 are 1 and 5, hence the roots of the 
equation f{x) = 0, if real, will lie between — oo and 1, 1 and 5, 5 and-f oo. 


Ifjpss— cx),yis-, 
If 33 as 1, ig + , 

If 33—5, ^ is — , 

If ic *=» -f 00 , y is + , 


y — 0 at some point between — oo and 1. 

[Ai-t.l7(4).] 

« 0 at some point between 1 and 5, 
y = 0 at some point between 5 and + co. 


the equation /(ar) «= 0 has three real roots, as shown in the figure, viz. ; 
0, 2*2, and 6'8 approximately. 
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115. Equal roots. 

If two of tlie roots of /(ic) = 0 approach one another and 
ultimately coincide, the root of f(x) = 0 which is intermediate 
between them must also coincide with them. In the figure of 
Art. 55, Ex. (i), imagine that the graph gradually ascends vertically, 
the axes remaining fiixed. The points of intersection of the graph 
with the axis of x gradually approach one another until ultimately, 
when the curve touches the axis of x, they coincide, and clearly the 
minimum point coincides with them. [The graph then represents 
the function there given with each ordinate increased by 25, i. e. it is 
the graph of 2 / = and the abscissae of the points 

of intersection with the axis of x are the roots of the equation 
9aj^ + 15:r+25 = 0. Since the vertical ascent of the graph does 
not alter the abscissa of any point on the curve, it follows that this 
latter equation has two roots each equal to 5. It is equivalent to 
(iP— 5)2 (^4- 1) = 0, so that the third root is — 1.] Hence, if a root of 
f (s) = 0 is repeated, it is also a root of f (x) = 0. 

This can also be seen analytically as follows : — If a be a root of 
the equation f{x) = 0, where /(ic) is a rational integral function of x, 
the function contains x—a as a factor; if a be a double root, the 
function contains (x—aY as a factor; 

f{x) = {x-^0(.)^(l> {x)j where (ic) = 0 gives the remaining roots. 
... f(x)^{x--oifct>'{x)-\-<p(x).2{x-a) 

= (x-oi) [(a;-a)<|>'(a;) + 2^{ic)]. 
fix) = 0 when x = a, so that a is a root of f{x) = 0, 

It follows in a similar manner that, if a be a root of f{x) = 0 
repeated r times, it is a root of fix) = 0 repeated r— 1 times; then 
by the same argument, it is a root of f^{x) = 0 repeated r— 2 times, 
and so on. Eor instance, a triple root of f(x) = 0 is a double root of 
f(x) = 0, a single root of f"{x) = 0, and is not a root of f'^'ix) = 0. 

Hence, to multiple roots of fix) = 0 correspond common factors of 
fix) and f\x ) ; and therefore such multiple roots can be obtained 
by finding the H. C. F. of fix) and f\x) (by the ordinary algebraical 
method). 


Examples : 

(i) A simple illustration is. furnished by the quadratic aa;^ + &x + c = 0. 
If it has equal roots, then the root is also a root of + 0, i.e. the 

root is — 1/2 a, and the condition for equal roots is obtained by substituting 
this in the given equation, 


1 . e. 


a . - ?r- + <J = 


= 0, 


2a 

which reduces to If = 4ac, the well-known condition. 
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(ii) Solve tbe equation a;^“-6a;^ + 8a?-f 24 — 0 [cf. Art. 55, Ex. (ii)], having 
given that it lias a miiltipie root. 

f{x) = 4a;" — 12a; 4- 8 = 4 (a;® — 3a; + 2), 

The H.C.F. of a;®-3a:-f2 and o;^ -60;^ + 8a; + 24 is a; + 2; therefore -2 
is a double root of the given equation. 

Hence /-a;) contains the factor (a; + 2)^; dividing out by this, the other 
factor is found to be a;2-4a; + 6, and solving the equation a;2-4a; + 6 = 0, 
the other two roots (which are imaginary) are obtained. 


Examples XXXVIII. 

Between what values do the real roots of the equations 1-6 lie ? 

I. a?®-6a;® + 2 = 0. 2. a;*-18a;2 + 12 = 0. 

3. a?®-12a;®+36a;-10 = 0. 4. a;^ + 4a;®-20a;2 + 10 = 0. 

5. 2a;®-8ar2-36a:-5 = 0. 6. a;^-8a;® + 22a;2-24a;+ 12 = 0. 

Solve the equations 7-12, given that each has a multiple root : 

7. a4 + 2a!^-7a; + 4. 8. 4a;® — 16a;'^ — 19a; — 5. 

9 . a!^-4a;® + 16a;-16. 10. a;®-7a;^-2a;® + 14a;2 + a;-7. 

II. r2a;® + 28a;“ + 3a; — 18. 12. a?*— 6a;® + lOo;® — 6a? + 9. 

IS. Find the condition that the conic aa;N' %‘^ + 2^a; + 2/2/ + c = 0 may 
touch (i) the axis of a;; (ii) the axis of y. 

14. Prove that the curve 0 ;® + ?/®— 3a;+ 42^ + 2 = 0 touches the axis of a;. 

15. Show that the curve y — 2a;® + 3a?“— 1 touches the axis of x. 

Verify the theorem of Art. 113 in the following cases 16-20, and find tlie 
coordinates of the point where the d.c. is zero. 

16 . y ” 3a?® — 7a; + 4. 17. y — (a?— 1)® (a;— 8). 18. y — Ja; + a;“H2. 

19. y = log[(a;" + 8)/6a;]. 20. y = sin a; — cos x. 

Discuss the application of RoUe’s Theorem to the functions 
21. a?(a;— 4)/(a;— 1). 22. tana?. 23. 4— (8— a?)®/®. 

24. Find the condition that the equation aj;®+_pa? + y = 0 may have two 
equal roots. 

116. Mean-value theorem. 

If f (s) and f'{x) 1)6 continuous throughout the range x = a fo x = b, 
then 

u — a 

/or some mine ofx letween a and b. 

The expression is the ratio of the total increase in the 

function to the total increase in the variable x, and therefore is the 
average rate of increase over the range £C = a to a? = &. Hence 
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the theorem states that the average rate of increase throughout the 
interval is eq^ual to the actual rate of increase at some point in 
the interval (e.g. the average velocity of a train between two stations 
is equal to the actual velocity at some intermediate point). This 
follows from general reasoning, for the average rate of increase in 
the interval is evidently intermediate in value between the greatest 
and least rates of increase ; and in passing between its greatest and 
least values, the rate of increase, being continuous, must pass through 
eveiy intermediate value, and therefore at some point must equal the 
average rate of increase. 

Geometrically, this can also be seen at once, for let A and R 
(Pig. 92) be the points on the graph of /(x) for which a; = a and 
respectively ; then the ordinates AM and BN are /(a) and /(5) 
respectively. Let AK^ parallel to meet NB in K 



Fig. 92. 


/(&)-/(a) 

h—a 


NB--MA 

MN 


tan BA K. 


If y and dy/dx are both continuous, there is obviously some point 
on the curve between A and B at which the tangent is parallel to 
the chord AB, i.e. there is some point, T say, at which tani/^, 
i.e. dy/dx or f{x), = tanBAK, 

i.e. there is a value of x for which f(x) = • 

It is easily seen by drawing figures that there is not necessarily 
such a point, if either y or dy/dx be discontinuous anywhere between 
A and B. 


117. Analytical proof. 

The theorem can also be deduced analytically from Art. 113 as 
follows, and this method is important because it can be used to 
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extend the given theorem, and ultimately obtain one of the most 
iniporiant theorems in Mathematics. (Chap. XXII.) 

Denote the expression [/(2>)~/{a)]/{?!) — a) by E, and consider the 
function 

f{x)-f{a)-{x-a)Ii. 

li a, this function =/{«)— /(a) — 0 x E = 0. 

If ir = &, the function =/(?))— /(«) — (& — a) E, which is seen to 
be 0 on substituting the value of R. 

Therefore, since the function vanishes when x = a and also when 
££: = 5, its d. c. must vanish for some intermediate value of x [the 
function and its d. c. both being continuous between a; = a and 
a; = 5] (Art. 113). The d. c. is f{x) — B, and therefore 

f[x)—B = 0 for some value of x between a and b. 

= E = where a < Xi < h. 

Geometrically, it should be noticed that if, in Pig. 92, Q be the 
point whose abscissa is x and ordinate /(a?), and if the ordinate of Q 
meet the axis of x in H, AK in X, and the chord AP in the 
expression (i) considered above is equal to 

tanPA-S:= ^L^qL = 

Now" is obviously zero at A and at By and it is a maximum 
and its d. c. vanishes, at some intermediate point, viz. at the point T 
w’here the tangent is parallel to the chord. 

The preceding result may be written 

f{b)—f{a) = {b~a)f{x^y where x^ is between a and 6. 

Let I = a-\-hy then Xiy being > a and < b, Le. < a-f 7i, may be 
written as a+d/i, where ^ is a positive proper fraction; and the 
theorem takes the form 

f{a -f h) —f{a) = hf[a + Oh), 
i e. /(a + A) = /(a) + hf{a + Bli). 

It should be noticed that this involves the definition of a d. c., for 
the last result may be written 

^ffa+6h), 

and when S — > 0, a+Oh,—* a, since ^ < 1 ; 

Lt ~ ^ 

h 0 

It also indicates the amount of error involved in the use oi 
difierentials (Art. 24). It was there pointed out that 
dy 

hy lx ^f\x) dx approximately, 
dx 
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From the preceding result we haye, if h=^hx, 
hj + where 0 < d < 1. 

If G and L be the greatest and least values of f'{x) in the interval 
from ^ to x + dXf then the greatest possible value of is Gbx, and 
the least possible value of oy is Lbx; hence the error involved in 

j.. 

the statement ^ greater than \G--L\hx. 

All that is known about 6 in the general case is the fact that it is 
intermediate in value between 0 and 1. Usually its value depends upon 
the values of a and h. In some particular cases, its value can be found, 
e.g. if f{x) = ax^ + 'bx-^c, then 

/(x + Ji) — a{x + hy-\-h(x-¥h) + c, f'(x) = 2axi~b 
and /'{x + Bh) = 2a(x+Sh)-i^h; 

hence the theorem gives 

a{x + hy -{- 6 (a? + 7i) + c — + Ja? + c -f- [2 a{x + + ^] J 

whence, after multiplying out and cancelling, 

ah^^2adh'^, and d = |. 

This is obvious geometrically, for the graph is a parabola with its axis 
parallel to the axis of ^ (p. 18), and if any chord of the parabola be drawn, the 
tangent at the end of the diameter which bisects the chord (and which is 
parallel to the axis of y) is parallel to the chord ; hence the abscissa of the 
point of contact of the tangent is half the sum of the abscissae of the ends 
of the chord. 

In the preceding case, B is constant, but if we take f{x) = and 
therefore f'{x) = we get from the mean-value theorem 
(x + hy^a^ + h,B(x-heh)\ 

Whence, on multiplying out and dividing by Jir^ we have 
BJiB^-\-6xB = Bx + hj 

from which B can be found in terms of x and h. 

If h be very small, the terms in this equation which contain h may 
be neglected in comparison with the others, and it follows then that 
B is approximately equal to J. ^ 

118. Indeterminate forms. 

The following is a useful application of the mean-value theorem. 

Let /(a;), F{x) be two functions oix which both become zero when 
x = a; then, if f{x)/F\x) approaches a limiting value as a; — » a-, 
f{x]/F{x) will tend to the same limit. This is often called the 'true 
value’ of f{x)/F[x). 

For / (<* + ^0 f (®) + ^ f'[^ “b ^^0 I 

F{a+li)'^ F{a)-^'hF'{a‘\^eii) F'{a+B^liy 
since f{d) and F(a) are both zero; 

. T T f'{o) 

' ’ ■ + ~ y^F'ia+dh) - F'iai' 
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If fix), F'ix) also both become zero when x = a, the same 
argument shows that the ‘true value’ is f'(a)/F'"{a), and so on. 

The ‘true value’ is found in the same way if /(x) and F(x) both 
become infinite when x = a. 


For then 


/(a) 




and 


Fla) F(a)/ /(a)’ F(a) 
therefore^ by tlie preceding case, the true value 


1 

/W 


are both zero; 


i- 

I j 




' /(«) ' 

F(a)J f(a) 


F'(a)_ 


f{a)' 


whence A =/'(a)/P’'(a) as before, provided A be neither zero nor 
infinity, and it can be shown that the rule holds for these cases also. 


Examples : 

The true value 

1 — ^ X , 

(i) of , 9 when a?=al, is the value of — 77-? i.e. — 1: 

logic ^jx 

. ipcosic + ^r , V J.T. 1 ^ —^^sinoJ + cos .. 

(u of — : (a? = 77) = the value or — ==1 • 

\ * o.C\9.'r. ’ 


(iii) of 


smic 

a? 


/ii; =a 0) = the value of { which is still of the for2n5\ 

l~cosj5 ^ sinjcV 0/ 

2 

the value of 2 ; 

cos a; 


(iv) of co) ==: the value of I == |- 


119. Extended mean-value theorem. 

We have proved (Art. 117) that, provided /(ic) and /'(a?) are 
continuous in the interval from ic = to a? = 5, 

/(&] = /(a) -f- ip — a) where is between a and d. 

This result can be extended to show that, provided f^'{x) is also 
continuous in the given interval, 

/ (5) = f[a) -f (2) — a) f{a) + where % is between a and h 

Using a method of proof sinadlar to that of the preceding case, 
denote 

f{l)-f[a)-~{l~-a)f{a) by \{b-afB, (i) 

and consider the function of x 

which, %vith its d. c., is continuous within the given range, since 
/t^jj /^t^j s^ndf'^ix) are continuous. 
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This function obviously vanishes when a; = h. If ^ = a, it becomes 
/ (^) — / (^) — — < 35 ) — af i?, which = 0 from (i). 

Since the function vanishes when cc = a and when £t? = &, its d. c, 
must vanish for some intermediate value. 

Its d. c. = -/'(^) f(x) +f{x) 4 - (5 - :r) B. 

This therefore must vanish for some value of x between a and I, 

i.e. after dividing out by the factor l — x, 

— /^(^ 2 ) + ^ = 0, or 12= where x^ is between a and 6. 

Substituting this value of 12 in (i) and re-arranging, we get 

/{^) + + where a < ^2 < 5. 

If I . a then being between a and may be denoted 

by where 0 < d' < 1, and the theorem takes the form 

f(aJr Ji) = f[a) + lif{a) -f \ r-f"{a + Bli). 

The geometrical interpretation of this result should be noticed. 

If in Fig. 92 the tangent at A meets BN in Y, then 

= N-B-^IIA^MN tan VAK=: EB^KV 
= VB. 

Hence the preceding theorem gives the result 
YB=^kMNKf\a + e'Ji), 

Le. when b — is very small, and therefore /''(a-f >/"'(a), 

Lt^ = s/»- 

Hence, since f''{a) is finite, if E is indefinitely near to A, VB is 
very small compared with JOT, i. e. the distance between the curve 
and the tangent (measured along the ordinate) is very small, or is of 
(at least) the second order of small quantities, compared with the 
difference in the abscissae (Art. 24). 

This also includes the results of Art. 59, for YB is 4- or — • 
according as is -f or — , and the curve in the neighbourhood 

of A is above or below the tangent at A according as YB is -f or — , 
i.e, according as /''(a), the value of the second d. c. at A, is + or — . 

As in the case of the first mean-value theorem, the value of & depends in 
general upon the values of a and 1 % ; a fixed numerical value can be found 
for it in the case when f \a) = a®, for then f[pi) — 3rA == 6 a, and 

the theorem gives 

(a 4- = a" + . 3 aH 6 (a 4 

q2 


whence J, 
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120. Principle of proportional parts. 

The extended mean yalne theorem can be used to prove the 
principle of proportional parts, a principle which the student has 
probably used in elementary work in connection with tables of 
logarithms, trigonometrical ratios, &c. This principle states that 
the increase in the variable be small, then the increase in the 
function is proportional to the increase in the variable 

We have f{a^h)-fia) = 
and /(a + ^)-/(a) = hf{a) + Wf%a + 0'h) ; 

/{a+7i)-/(a ) _h f (a)+ r{a + Oh) 

When h and Jc are small, the last term in both numerator and 
denominator generally becomes very small compared with the first 
term, and both numerator and denominator approach the value f[d). 
The right-hand side of the eq^uation then becomes approximately li/h^ 
and we have 

f{a^l)-m ^ h 
f{a^h)-f{a) V 

i. e. the increase in the function is proportional to the increase in the 
variable. 

The last terms in the numerator and denominator mentioned 
above do not become small compared with the filrst term if f\a) is 
large compared with /'(a) ; hence the principle will usually fail 
when the second differential coefficient of the function is large 
compared with the first. E. g. in the case of common logarithms, 
the 2nd d. c. of logi^a; = — which is large compared with the 
first d. c. /x/oj, when a? is small; therefore the principle is not true 
for the logarithms of small numbers. Again the 2nd d. e. of 
tana; = 2 sec^ tetanic, which is large compared with the first d. c. 
sec- a;, when x is nearly |'jr ; therefore the principle does not hold for 
natural tangents in the neighbourhood of 90° [or of any odd multiple 
of 90°]. 

For a more complete discussion, and investigation as to the amount 
of error involved in using the principle, the student is referred to 
more advanced works. 


Examples XXXIX. 

Find the value of & in the application of the mean-value theorem to the 
functions 1-4 : 

1. l/a?. 2. e®. 3. sin a?. 4. logo;. 

5. Prove that, with the usual conditions, /(a?) =/(0) 
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Q, Discuss th@ application of tLe mean-value theorem to the function 
1), in the neighbourhood of 

7. Also to the function tana?, in the neighbourhood of a?=|7r. 

8 . Also to the function 4:-{S-'x)y^, in the neighbourhood of a? = 8. 
Find the value of d in the application of the extended mean-value theorem 

to the functions 9-12. 

9. 10. 11. 1/x. 12. e®. 

13. Prove that, with the usual conditions, f {x) =/(0) + rr/(Oj +| x-f{Bx). 

14. Deduce from the theorem of question 13 that cos a? > 1 - | a?\ 

15. Also that log(l+a;)>a?-|a?l 

16. Alsothat log (l + coso?) < log2-Ja;^. 

17. Prove, by the method of Arts. 117 and 119, that 

/i3 

/(a+A) ^f{a) + hf{a)^ -/''(a+dA), 

where 0<d<l, provided f{x) and its first 3 differential coefficients 
are continuous in the interval a to a + h, 

18. Deduce from the preceding result that 

fix) =f{Q)+xf (0)+ ^/■’’(O) + 

19. Deduce from the result of Question 18 that sin a; > a?- 

20. Also that tan 0? > a? + J xK 

21. Deduce from the mean-value theorem that, if two functions have the 
same derivative, their difference is constant. 

22. Discuss the application of the extended mean-value theorem to the 
function log (a? -4), in the neighbourhood of a? = 4. 

23. Also to the function 1 -(1 in the neighbourhood of a; = 1. 

24. Also to the function log cos x, in the neighbourhood of or = | 

25. Find the true values of (i) ^ ^ , when a? = i- tt. 

COSO? 


(ii) 


sinar-sinCK 

x-a 


, when 


x = a. 


(iii) sin cosec te, when x = 0. 

26. Find the true values, when a? = 0, of 


(i) 


smoj-o; 

tmx-x* 


(ii) 




(iii) 


^-1 


27. Find the true values, when a? = oo, of 


(i) 


l0g£^ 
X * 


(ii) 


3x^-2 x+l_ 

5a?H3a:-2’ 




CHAPTER XIY 

METHODS OP IHTEGEATION 

121. Introductory. 

The integration of very simple functions and some easy applications 
thereof have already been considered in Chapter IX, and several 
other integrds have been given in Chapter XL We now proceed to 
discuss various methods by means of which more complicated 
functions may be reduced to some combination of these Simpler 
functions. 

The first process that will be considered is the integi'ation of 
rational algebraical fractions, i.6. fractions whose numerator and 
denominator contain only positive integral powers of x with constant 
coefficients. 

122. Integration of rational algebraical fractions. 

In the first place, if tJie degree of the numerator is equal to or higher 
than the degree of the denominator, the numerator must le divided ly 
the denominator until the remainder is of Imcer degree than the 
denominator. This gives one or more terms whose integrals can be 
written down at once together with a fraction whose numerator is of 
lower degree than its denominator, and it remains to consider the 
integration of such fractions. 

1. Let the denominator le of the first degree. 

Alter division, the remainder will be independent of x ; therefore 
the process just described gives the integral as the sum of a number 
of powers of x, together with a logarithm. 

f-^^dx = ix^-i-x^+4:X+81og{x-2). 

Again, a^ter arranging in powers of x and using ordinary 

division, becomes ? 

J 6 — aX 
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••• J i'J = -|^+ ilog(3-24 

It must not be forgotten that in eTery case an arbitrary constant 
is understood. 

Examples XL. 

Integrate the following expressions : 


7 S 1, 


X 

2 

3 — . 

d. 


x+B 

a? + 3 

x + Z 

TS» 

2:r-a' 

x^ 

C * • 

7. ^ . 

8. 

1 —a; 

2x-B 

l-2:r 

l-2x 



2a7+3 

1 n 

11. — . 

19 

a;* 

35 — 4 

2^-1 

a—x 


2a: — 1 

a; 

x^ 

lii 

x^ 

15 -- 


ax-rh 

ax + h 

>aj-g 

c-2x 

lU. 

cx-i-d 


123. 2. Denominator of the second degree. 

(i) If denominator IreaJcs into rational factors, use the method 
of partial fractions, as illustrated in the following examples : — 

Examples : 

... r 


The denominator is equal to (x — 6) (jr~2). 

hx~4: __ A 

we assume -s — 5 — -ys = — a + o 

+ x-% x-2 

We have to find A and B. Clearing of fractions, 

hx-4: = A{x-2)-^B{x-^). (i) 

This, being an identity, is true for all values of a;; 

,*. putting a? — 6 (which makes the denominator of A, i. e. the coefficient 
of B in (i), vanish), 26 = 4^, and -4 = 
putting X = 2 (which makes the denominator of B. i. e. the coefficient 
of A in (i), vanish), 6 = — 4i?, and 5 = ~f. 

Bx-4 . a , 

x^-Sx + 12 a ;-6 x-2 

and. = 

j2a;^ + a:-3‘^^' 

Here the numerator is of the same degree as the denominator, and there- 
fore must be divided by it. 

2^2 + a ?~“3 2 2x^-tx~~B 2 2 (x—l) (^2x-bB) 
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To resolve the latter into partial fractions, assume 


ip—S ^ ^ , 

: — -I 


(ar-1) (2a: + S) x — 1 2ic-fS’ 

x-Z = A{2x+Z)-¥B{x-1). 

To find A, put K = l, -2 = 5 A, and A=-|. 

TofindB, put x= -I, -|=-tS, and £=|. 

3? _ 1 _ 1 r ~§ a- __l_l = i H 

5XJ::3"2 2La;-l 2a;+3j 2 5(a;-l) 

dx =f ia: + 1 log (a; - 1) - 5% log (2 a: + 3). 


2 rc * + i 


10(2a; + 3)^ 


dx. 


B 


** I2a7* + ic— 3 

(iii) The case in which the two factors of the denominator are coincident 
„ ^ , r 4 x+3 

should he noticed. E.g. find } ^ 

4x4-8 _ A ^ 

In this case, let — x- 3 (x- 3)= 

PThese are the only two fractions whose denominators could have the 
L.C.M. (x-3)*.] 

Clearing of fractions, 4x4-3 = A (x- 3)4-5. 

To find B, put X = 3 ; B == 15. 

To find A. compare the coefficients of x in the preceding identity ; these 
are, on the left-hand side 4, and on the right-hand side A\ A=i, 

4rc + 3 


15 

— X „> 




and 


r4.T4-3 . 

rrr.dx’=-^ 

[x-^r 


\ dx ^ . dx 

1 o 7 ^ 

x-3 {x-^} 


15 


4 log (X- 3) -— 3 - 


"^he values of A and B can be found in all the preceding examples 
by* comparing coefficients, although the method given above is 

shorter, e. g. in Ex. (ii), , o j , -p 

comparing coefficients of x on both sidesj 1 

and comparing constant terms, — 

These are two simultaneous equations of the first degree for 1 
and B which, when solved, give = — f, .B = f as before. 

Two integrals which can be obtained in this way are of special 
importance, and will be included among the standard forms. These 
are 


\ dx , f d x 

Tsking lie fctm. 1 , 

1 = A{x+a) + Bix~a). 
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Put a; = 1 = A . 2c&, and A = l/2a. 

Put a; = 1 = E(-2a), and B = -l/2a. 

i _ _L_ A 1 

*'• ££; 2__^2 “■ 2 a * a ;— a 2ax’^a 


and 



2a. 


log (x - ^ log (r»4- a) = —log 


x—a 

x-^a 


Similarly, it will be found that 


dx 


2a 


log 


a-\-x 

a—x 


It must be remembered that the logarithm of a negative quantity 
is imaginary. In the former of these two expressions, is supposed 
> a^, and in the latter, the logarithms which occur in the 

results are then real 


Examples XLI. 
Integrate the following expressions : 


X 


2x-5 

2x + B 

O J 





5. 


a:-!- 1 


x‘ — hx-V^ 

Zx^-x-2 

x-¥l 

8. 

hx-^2 

0 + 3^ 

®‘ ^-X^' 

ix-lf 

^ — 42:+4 


11. 

4ic + 3 

12.* 


Bx^-lOx + 3 

yx^ij 


14. 

X 

a? 

1 K 

13. 

i2x-lf 


1 

17. 

a:* 

+ 1 

18. ^ . „• 


x^ — 6 

0 x — 2x^ 


124. 2 (ii). Denominator which does not resolve into rational 


factors. 


It has been shown, in Art. 102, that 


r dx 



J 

x^ + a^ 

and, in the preceding article, that 

if > a\ 


" dx 



if < a^, 


' dx 
a^—x^ 


1 , X 

= - tan ^ -? 
a 

(i) 

1 - £c— a 

““ 2a 

(ii) 

1 - a + a; 

2a a—x 

(iii) 


* Divide out before squaring. 
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The two latter integrals may also (from Art. 94 and Ex. XXXII. 20) 

he expressed in the alternative forms 

-Icoth-i- and itanh-i? 
a a ® ® 

respectively, which are analogous to the form (i). 

Taking the case 2 (ii) mentioned above, 

(a) let the numemior lei. ' - • 4 . r o 

Then dividing the denominator by the coefficient of ar, and 
completing the square of the terms which contain a;, tka^integral 
reduces to one of the three forms just mentioned. 


Examples : 
r dx 


dx 


\ X‘- 




-tx- 

dx 


-•25 




dx 


a?’ 4 6 a? — 4 
dx 

dx 

IT” 


I (£1744)^ 4-9 

1 r dx 
' 3 J 

1 1 

“r IV17 

dx 

(:z;4 3)“ — IB 
dx 

dx 


1 , _1 !g + 4 

= gtan*-^> 


hy (i). 


dx 


(a?“|)“ + ¥ 

tan-^ tan-i ^ ® 


1717“ 717'^ W 


hy(i). 


a;4 3--v/l3 

2^13 37484 


(ii). 


1 , ^/2-tx — Z , 

73-® + 3’ ^ ■ 


dx 


4x-2a;2“‘2 J 


1 I 

'2 I 



= 2 ' 27 ¥ */¥ 

1 726 +2a; + 2 

" 2726^°® ./ 26 - 2 a;- 2 ‘ 


1 , >/l^- + X+\ , ..... 

79 log Dfc::-!’ 


Integrate 

1 

37^4 2a; 4 10 


1 


4. 


7. 

1 

10 — 43 ;— 3a;^ 

10. 

x^^2x 

x^ 4 2a; 4 2 

13. 

3^+x^2 
a^4a;— 1 


Examples XLII, 


1 

1 

2®=+2a; + 5 

a;*-4a;4l2* 

1 

1 

®' Sx=-i-8a;-4 

4-2®-iE*' 

1 

1 

4 a;*— 4 a; — 7 

5a;* -7* 

a;- 4 4a; 

x^ 

X2k ' — 7i — ^ • 

35 * 443 ;— i 

ir® + 7 

1 

1 

1 K '■'"=» 

8 + 3a:-2a:=‘ 

10o“+4a«-a:^ 


1 

aa?" •^l)x-rc 


(i) wlien &®>4<irc;, 


(ii) wben 
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125. A usefal rule. 

Before proceeding to discuss the nest case in the integration of 
rational fractions, it is necessaiy to call attention to the following 

fact : — 


The integral of a fraction whose numerator is the d, e, of its 
denominator is the logarithm of the denominator, i.e, the integral of 
f{x)/f{x) with respect to a; is log /(a;). 

This is obvious from the method of differentiating the logarithm 
of any function of x (Art. 98). 


The d. c. of log u with respect to a; = i x ^ i 

u dx 


: ^ a fraction 
dx/ ^ 

whose numerator is the d. c. of its denominator. Therefore, 
conversely, the integral of the fraction ^ ^^fh respect to x 
is logw. 


This is a rule which is often useful in dealing with all kinds of 
functions, algebraical, trigonometrical, exponential, &c. It is really 
a particular case of the method of integration by change of varialle 
considered later, but the student should try to accustom himself to 
recognizing at a glance fractions of the above type. A good deal of 
labour is often thereby saved, e. g. in the first two of the examples 
immediately following, the integral can be w^ritten down at once, 
whereas if the method of partial fractions be used, the working is 
long. In some cases, the insertion of a numerical factor is req^uired 
to make the numerator equal to the d. c. of the denominator. 


Examples : 
Ba^ + 1 


dx 




■ log(V + a?— 2). 


' a:* 

dx 

= 11 

\ 

\ t 

x^-a^ 




r 

dx 

_ 1 

r 

a;”+a” 

n 

1 £i?“+a" 


cot xdx 


-1 

n 


cosx 


dx — log sinic. 


“a — 5 dx 
sin a; cos a; - 


log 
1 


r- 26 cos*|^ 





2S6 
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Esaiapies JILIII* 


Integi'ate : 


2x-hB 

47® 

o 

3 . 



O'* - x^ 

a; 4- 1 

4. 

<i37« 

6. cot 047. 

A X + i 

sin X cos X 

47 

sin 4? 

14 3 sin" 47 

47® 4 

9. 

‘ a 4 & cos 47 

1 n ... - - . 

ax + h 

11 • 

lo sec" a; 

XXJm ^ c, -j* 

047® 4 2 ^47 4 

1 

* 3 4 4 tan 47 

13. tanhof. 

4; log 4? 

15. i_.. 

sin 4? —cos a; 

16 

eHl-i-x) 

sin 2 47 


1 + xe^ 

* 04 b sin® 47* 

sin 4? 4 COS 47 


126. 2 (ii) L Niimerator of the first degree. 

Returning to the integration of rational fractions, the case in 
which the denominator is of the second degree and the numerator of 
the first degree has next to be considered. 

The following method will effect the integration : — Put the 
numerator equal to k x (the d. c. of the denominator) -h I, where Jc and I 
are constants which can be determined by inspection (or by com- 
paring coefficients) ; the integral can then be divided into two parts, 
of which the first is a fraction whose numerator is the d. c. of its 
denominator, and whose integral is therefore the logarithm of the 
denominator {Art. 125), and the second is a fraction of the kind 
considered in the previous case (Art. 124). The process is illustrated 
in the following examples. 

K the numerator is of the second or higher degree, it can be 
divided by the denominator until the remainder is of the first 
degree, and therefore it has now been shown how to integrate any 
rational algebraical fraction whose denominator is of the first or 
second degree. 
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f Sx—5 ^ 

| 2 ^+ 6 ¥TT 


r a;»+l 

x ‘+4 


2 x^-h 6 a!+l 

J 


4 it? + 6 
2 aj® + 6 £c -f 1 


dx’- 


19 r 




2x^ + 6x 

+ 1 

' dx 


+ 3 a? + 1 

' dx 



Q IQ 

= |log(2a:® + 6a? + l)- — 

Q IQ 

= |log (2 + 

q iq ‘ 

a jlog (2a;^ + 6a?+l)- — 


3, 2 . , IN 1 2a;+3 — 

. - log (2 ^ + 6;.+ 1) - 


c^+ir-i 


1 , rr-ft-|V 7 


dx ■ 


fr 4ar-n , 


Jr 

X dx — 


2(2 ir)~-l 


cZa? : 




'4 aj~l 

a?“T-4 
2 ^ 


dx 


■ ^ rz?2 + 4 

* ^i??2~21og(a?* + 4) + |tan“^ la?. 


a?- + 4 


ia; + 


a?“ + 4 


dx 


Examples XLIV. 


Integrate the following : 



a? + l 

2, 

4x“3 

3. 


1. 


x^ — h 

x^-^aP' 

4. 

\-x 

5. 

6a?4'3 

6. 

4a; — 5 

1-x^ 

a?’“ + 4 a? -i- 13 

a?^ — 2 a?— 1 

7. 

8 a; -“3 

8. 

3 — 2a? 

9. 

5a?— 1 

2 a?*^ + 2 a? + 1 

3 a?* + 6 a? — 1 

a?*^ — 3 a? + 5 

10. 


11. 


12. 

a? 

a?^-2a? + 5 

a?® — 6 a? + 10 

4a?^ — 10 a? — 3 

13. 

a?^ - a? + 1 

14. 

a?^ — 3 a? + 2 

15. 

a;2-l 

a:^ + a;+ 1 

a?'*— 2 a; + 3 

a?“ + 5 a? + 6 

16. 


17. 

a?^ + l 

18. 

a? — a 

0 ^ + aa? + 

a?2 + l 

a?" + 2 ax—aP 


127. S. Denominator of tiiglier degree tlian the second. 

If the denominator breaks up into rational factors of the first and 
second degree, use the method of partial fractions. 

To illustrate the various cases which may arise, three examples 
will be worked out, in the first of which the denominator resolves 
into three factors of the first degree ; in the second, into one factor 
of the first degree and one of the second degree ; and in the third, 
into a factor of the first degree repeated and one of the second degree. 
In each of the constituent fractions, we take a numerator of lower 
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degree tlian tlie denominator, since the given fraction is of this type, 
ie. for the numerator of a partial fraction with denominator of the 
first degree^ we take a numerical quantity A (as in Art. 12S) ; for the 
numerator of a fraction whose denominator is of the second degree, 
we assume an expression JBx -f- C of the first degree ; if the given 
fraction contains a repeated factor (x—af in its denominator, 
a fraction with denominator {x — af and numerator Bx + C might 
he assumed, hut this would resolve into two simpler fractions 


TP 

and and these are therefore taken as the partial fractions 

x—a {x-af 

corresponding to a repeated factor Similarly, to a repeated 

factor {x—af} in the given denominator, would correspond tb'ee 


and so on. 


A ^ 0 

fractions — = 

For a complete account of the general theory of partial fractions 
and the integration of rational fractions in general the student is 
referred to treatises on Algebra and more advanced works on the 
Integral Calculus. The examples here considered are sufficient to 
enable the student to deal with most of the cases he is likely to meet 
with in elementary work. 


Examples : 

XiX^-4:) 

Let 


_J^±]_ = A B 
x(a^—4:) X x — 2 


x + 2 


Clearing of fractions. 

To find A, put x = 0 ; 
To find B, put X = 2 ; 
To find C, put X = — 2 
x^-fl 


x^ + 1 = A (x®“-4) -f Rx(x + 2) 4- Cx (x—2). 
l=sA( — 4), and A = —J. 
5==B.2.4, and ^ = f . 
5=C,-2.“4, and C « f • 

1 5.5 


X^-rl 


X ix” — 4) 

1 , 


4 X ^ 8 (x - 


- 2 ) 


8 (x + 2) 

J |log(a;-2)+|log(®+2). 


J {2 — a:)(a:'“ + 4:a:+5) 

X ^ 4- C 

^ (2— x) (x"4'4x-r5) 2— X x^ + 4x + 5 

Clearing of fractions, x = A (x- + 4x + 5) 4 - (2 — x) (Bx 4 €)• 

To find A, put X = 2 ; 2 = A (4 + 8 4- 5), and A = . 

To find B and 0, we must compare coefficients. The expressions being 
identical, the coefficient of any power of x on one side is equal to tlie 
coefficient of the same power of x on the other side. 
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Comparing coefficients of 0 = whence 

comparing constant terms, 0 = 5J.4-2C, whence C— 

Hence the given fraction 2 a; -5 


and 


17(2-2!) 17(2:“ + 42:+5)’ 

^ dx 1 r ( 22 ! 4 - 4)-9 
17 1 2-2! 17 I 2;® + 42!+5 ' 


(2 -a;) (a?V4a? + 5) 

2 .1 2a; + 4 dx 

j^log(2 ^) + i7j + + 17j(2: + 2)^ + l 

“■ (2 — a?) + XT 4- 4a? -h 5) - ^ tan~^ (a? -f 2). 

(a;-l)‘>{ 2 :* + l)‘ 

_ A B Cx + B 
{2!-l)“(2:"+l)-2!-l ■J' (2!-l)* 2!= + 1 ' 

Clearing of fractions, 1 = A (a? — l) {a?® + l)+E(a?® + l) + (Ca7 4-I>)(a?-'l)^. 

To find By pnt a? = 1 ; 1 == H . 2, and B = 

Comparing coefficients of a;^, 0 = A + C ; 
comparing coefficients ofa;^ 0=— -i-fJ5 + jD~2C; 
comparing constant terms, 1 = — + H + 

Subtracting the last equation from the preceding one, 
and 0 — ^; 

0=— I, and i) = -i-H + l=0. 

Hence the given fraction 

1 1 ar . 

“ 2(2:-1) 2(2!-!)’’ 2(2!* + !)’ 

2a; - 

-n — Tdx 


r-K I 

! 

1 

^ dx 1 

' +lf 

J (a;-!)® (a;® 4-1) 2j 

2 

J 

(a:-l)“ ^ 4j 




Examples XLV. 


Integrate the following : 
1 


1 . 

4. 

7. 

10 . 

13. 


a;^{a;»-l)‘ 

0?^ 

(a;-l).;r«-4)- 

1 

x'(a?2 4-l)‘ 
a:® 


(a;®--!)® 

a? 

a;*+a;®-2* 


2 . 

5. 

8 . 

11 . 

14. 


1 


X (a?® 4- 1)* 
a;® 

(a;®-l)(2a;4-l)‘ 

1 

ar^-l* 

1 

(a;+l)(a;®4-2a?4-2}‘ 

a:® 


I 


6. 

9. 

12 . 

15. 


a?® — 8 a;® 4- 2 a; 
a;® 

(a;-!)® (a; 4-1)' 

X 


(a;®-!)® 


a?®-l 

1 

a;)' 
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10. 


17 . 

1 

^ + 8- 

19 . 

1 

5!?^ -t ZjT + 2 

20 . 

1-x 

a;2(l +x + x^) 



4ic + 3 

23 . 

cr 

24. — = z . 

22 . 

x^-hari-i 

i+x^^x^ 


25 . 

3^-a’ 

26 . 

x^ 

(a^-lj(2a;“ + 9) 

x^ 


128. Integration of irrational fractions of the form 

px + q 

Viax^ + hx+e) 

Many irrational expressions can he rationalized by a suitable 
change*^ of Yariable, as will be explained later on. We wHl here 
consider a fraction whose numerator is constant or of the first degree, 
and whose denominator is the square root of an expression of the 
second degree, i. e. of the form V{ax^ + ba; + c). It should be noticed 
that the form V[{ax^h)/{cx-^d)] is reduced to the form just 
mentioned, by multiplying numerator and denominator by V 

"W^e must begin by adding to our list of standard forms. It htis 
already been shown (Art. 102) that 


dx 

V{a^— a;-) 


= sin ^ 


X ^ 

a’ 


(i) 


and (Art. 104) that 


dx 

dx 


sinh" 


a' 


: cosh ^ “• 


(ii) 


:iii) 


It should be noticed that the last two integrals can be expressed 
in the alternative form 

dx 


: log [ic + y {o(^ ± a^)]. 


(iv) 


^/{x^±oP‘) 

as follows from an example worked in Art. 98. 

It was shown in Art. 94 that sinh“^ a? = log [aj+ (^^+1)]? and 
that one of the two values of cosh”^a? = log [x’^ V (rr^— 1)]. 

In exactly the same way, the more general results 


sinh"^ - = log — and cosh" 

Q) fit 


.X , X 

- = log 


±V[x^'-oF) 


a 

can be obtained. Since 

log {\x-\-V{o?±(i^)'\/o>} = log v" + log^a. 
it follows that the two alternative forms given above for 
differ only by the constant term log a. See Art. 76, 


dx 
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Taking now the fraction mentioned above, 

(1) Let the numerator be 1. 

Divide the expression under the root by the numerical value of 
tlie coefficient of and complete the square of the terms which 
contain x ; the integral reduces to one of the three forms above. 


ExmnpUs: 


dx 


dx 


' dx 
V'(8-5a:-3!c*) 


siuli 1 - g-, 


by (ii). 


‘ dx 

7F(3-h2a;)] 


V'[(a? + 2j2 + 9] ■ 

or log[x + 2 + ^(a^i-4:X + 12)], by (iv). 


1 

VB 


dx 


1 r 


dx 


Vi§-iso-x^} v'B i + 1 


1 -1 


=J 


VB 

dx 


sin“ 


1 

'^{2x--^Zx) a /2 

dx 


, by (i), 


1 . 6a;+ 5 

78"'^ 11 


dx 


A/iX^+^X) 


■72J7[(^+!)*~M V2 

3 


cosh' 




by (hi), 


= ^ cosh-i or log [a? + f + ^/ix^ + f ar)]. 


Integrate 

Examples XL VI. 

o 

3. 

1 

V^(ir^+2r» + 10) 


7 (7 — 6a; — a;®) 

1 

, 1 

6. 

1 

Ax(4.-x)]' 

■ ^[x{i+xy\ 

^[{x-B}{x-i)] 

1 

1 

9. 

1 

V[{^+x)(x-2)]' 

®' V(18a^-42a!+37) 

a/[x (3 — 2-a?)] 

1 

1 

1 1 

12. 

1 

*• V(2i5=-7a;+5)‘ 

V(8 + 3a;-a:*) 

7 {9x‘^—4ax) 


129. (2) Numerator of the first degree. 

Since the d. c. of xi = it follows that the d. c. of with 

respect to a? = \u~^ X dujdx, which may be written a 

fraction whose denominator is Vu and whose numerator is half 
the d. c. of u. 

Conversely the integral of such a fraction is V u. (This again is 
really a particulai' case of the method of integration by change of 

R 


ifiit 
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variable, to be considered in Ari 131). Hence, proceeding on the 
same lines as in Art. 126, to integrate 

numerator equal to 7;x (| the d. c. of the expression under the radical 
sio-n) + i, where, as before, it and I are constants whose values in 
a numerical case are evident on inspection. The integral breaks up 
into two parts, of which the former is a fraction of the form just 
described, whose integral is therefore equal to the denominator, and 
the latter is of the type considered in the preceding article. 


Examples : 


a:4-l 

7R^] 


fHzM- 


dx = — >/( 4 — 


r|(2a?~2)4-2 


dx 


' li2x-2) 
a/ -^ccP' — 2 X) 




dx 

a/{x^ — 2x) 


s a /{ x ^- 2 x ) +2cOSll--^;^i33-l). 


a/: 


x — 1 
2x-r^ 


dx ■ 


x — 1 


- dx : 


I X ^ (4a; + l)-f 


I ^{2x " -tx — Z) 

1 r 1(4 a; -hi) ^ _5 

2 I j</{2x^-k-x—Z) ^ ^ 

:l^{2aP+x-B)--^2 


V {2x'^ -^x-Z) 
dx 

4 a/{2x^ -^-x—Z) 


dx 


dx 




= i -472] VLl^ + F-ftl 

1 5 4iK4-l 

= 2y(2*“ + ^-3)-Y72®°®^ 


Examples XL VII. 


Integrate 


a/ \x~ 4 - 5 ) 




3 a !-4 

7(8iB*+4aT+7) 




5 . 


a/{4: — Zx — 0(P‘) 


37+1 

V^(23;® + 3;‘~3) 



231-1 
7(4-®^) ■ 

231+8 

V a’® + 5 ®+ 6 ) 



7 ( 5 a?- 4 i)’ 
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ISO. standard forms. 

All the standard forms which it is absolutely necessary to 
remember have now been mentioned, and it will be convenient at 
tills stage to make a list of them. They are : — 

5 for all values of n except « = — 1, 


/ 


and in that case, 


dx : 

1 


dx ■ 


X 


1 

logx. 


d^dx — 


siiixdx = — cosiu. 


cos xdx = sin x. 


sec^ xdx = tan x. 


If ^2 < ^2^ 

Ifaj2>a2, 


— -5 da? = - tan 1 - • 
a--^x^ a a 


j 

f 1 , 1 , Cl^^X 1 

-r da? = s” log or - tanh ^ - • 

J 2a ®a— a: a a 

f - 5-^^ — 2 dx= ~ log^-p^ or — i coth~i 
jx- — a^ 2a “is + a a 

J 


a’ 


J 


1 , . a? 

— rr— — ITT dx = log [x+ V (x? + oP)~\ OX smh“^ ~ • 

-~^^dx=\ogix-^ V or cosh-i?* 

Also the rules of Art. 75 enable us to writedown at once the integral 
when X is replaced by ax+1), 

131. Integration by substitution or change of variable. 

This is the most frequently used of all the devices for converting 
expressions into standard forms. Particular cases of it have already 
been considered in Arts. 75, 125, and 129. It will be seen from the 
proof below that this method of integration is the converse of the 
method of differentiating a function of a function (Art. 34). 

B 2 
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The theory of the method is as follo’ws ; 

Let y — f{x) dx ; it is required to change the variable from x 
to Uy where uis 2 . given function of a?. 

Since y = f{x) dx, dy/dx = / (x), 

du dx du du 

r r dr 

L e. f{x) J /(^) ^ 

Conversely, if (interchanging x and u in the result just obtained) 

an integral is recognized to be of the form f(u) ^ dx, it may be 

j dx 

replaced by f{u) du. 

The latter is a form of the theorem which is very convenient for 
use, i.e. the integral of the product of f{u) and du/dx with respect 
to X is the same as the integral of f{u) with respect to u. The 
difficulty in practice at first is to determine what function of x should 
be adopted as « in any particular case, and it is only experience 
which enables this question to be answered readily. If the theorem 
is used in the form last mentioned, it must be borne in mind tkt 
the substitution adopted must be such that 
(a) one factor of the given expression supplies the du/dx whicb 
has to be introduced, and 

(1) the rest of the expression is easily expressible in terms of il 
The following examples will illustrate the method. 

Examples : 

(i) fmi^xtoBxdx. Let siiia; = tt. = cos a?, 

and the integral becomes 

r 4 j r 4 7 1 - K 

! w* — dic = dw = p == ^ sin® x, 

(ii) f dx. Let cos x — u, du/dx = — sin x, 

cos £C ‘ ' 

and the integral becomes 

d,u __ fdw 

J «« ‘dai ■ I?" “ 

. 

(» — 1) cos^‘“^ X n — 1 
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(iii) + 

Here, since is (save for a constant factor) the d. c. of which 

occurs under the radical sign, let = w ; = du/clx. 

The integral becomes 


1 du j - 1 


/ “L 2 


(iv) /x{a-'bx^Ydx. 
Let a-'ba^ = u. 
and the integral becomes 
1 du 


-~2&a; = du/dx^ 


2 6(Za;“”‘^' ¥h 


dw *= — 


2 h M T 1 

(a^hx^Y-^\ 


26(n + l)^ 

^v) ['-g^°-gda:. 

^ I a® + a?® 

In this case, since the numerator is | of the d. c. of the denominator, 
let = u, 6 n;® = du/dx^ 

and the integral becomes 
1 


1 Idw- 

u'%dx^ 6 


^ ^ log w *w ^ log (a° + x^) (see Art. 125), 


(vi) I -g- — g dx. 

In this case, since the numerator is only a?“, let zc, and then 

3a?^ diL/dx, The integral becomes 


1 

I 


1 du . If du 
-dx — 


1 I , 

— - • - tan ^ ; 


1 4- 

r-T, tan ^ • 


Idx'^'^ 3Jo®4-w“ 3 

Generally, if the function to be integrated is the product of 
and some function of or of which is recognized to be of 

a type whose integral is known, the substitution or a 4- = u 
will effect the integration. 


Integrate ; 

L sin* a? cos a?. 
^ sin a; 
cos'^a; 

7 . ^.. 5 ^ . 

(a:^--l)= 
a;* 


13 . 




Examples SLVIIL 


2. cos^iusiniu. 
cosrr 


5, 

8. 


sin^ic 

X 


11 . 

X 


14 . 




8. x^{d^-\-x’^), 
6. ^ 


9. 


a/ a^) 


a/ {d — Z®) 

12, (a - bx’*)®. 


15 . 
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17. 

X 

18. 

£CS 

16. 

Via^-’X^} 


Y(a^ — x^) 



cos a? 

21. 

e® 

19. 

x^ 

20. 

1 4- sin'* X 

1 + e®’ 

22. 


23. 

sin a? 

1-4 cos'* £C 

24. 

cos 07(1 -sin a?)”. 

25. 

loga;^ 

£17 

26. 

(logx)" 

X 

27. 

tan 0 ? sec'* 0 ?. 




sec'* X 

30. 


28. 

tan” X sec'* x. 

29. 

1 + tan X 

1 — tan'* X 

81. 

{l+log£j;)V^. 

32. 

e**'(l-«T- 

33. 

(cos A/x)jA/X, 



35. 

X 

36. 

cos 07 

34. 


^(x‘-lQ) 


V (2 — sin^ 07) 

37. 

sin a; 

38. 

1 

39. 

07 

(a-hcos x)‘^ 

£17(1 + log a?)'** 


y'(6 — Sot'*— 07^) 







40. 

x^ + ix^-i- 5 






132. Eurtlier examples. 

In some cases it is more convenient to proceed as below. 

Any algebraical expression involving only the one irrational 
quantity can be rationalized by tlie substitution 

as in the following examples, and then its integral can be found ty 
the methods of Arts. 122—127, 


Examples : 


f- 




dx. 


! v( ® + 2 ) ' 

Denoting the integral by y, we have ^ + ^ ' 

Let ar+2 = «®; dx/du = 2ui and x = u^~2‘. 


dy _ 


du das + « 


^ X — = 


x2u — 


X 2 w = 2 (w^~4w®+4). 


y = 2 du = 2 

= 2 V^!,a; + 2) [|■(a:^-2)^-|(a;+2)+4]. 


(ii) 


: dx 

i B + -^x' 


TT dy 1 

Here — r ‘ 

dx 3 + Va? 


and 


Let x= 

^ dx _ 

du dx du 


dx 

du 


- 2u. 


: 2V'^-61og(3 + v^ic). 


x2u. 

J du = 2[M-31og(3+«)]. 


S+u 
_3 
3 + 
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„ r ax 

2®=^® 20,-1 

dec 

2^ = 2w, and a; = |(l4-w*). 

dy^dx 1 2 2 u 

du dll J (1 + + w ^ ~ +2 + 1 “ (w+ 1)®’ 

•■• I (IITT? ** “ ^ I “ (S^l) J fi-actions, 

= 2 [log(«+l) + ^] = 21og[V(2o,-l) + l]+ 

Sometimes two substitutions in succession are needed : 


j _ X ^ dx 

dx ^ ^ du 

dy _dy dx 1 _ 

' ax' du~ {a^- 1/m“)V2 1? ~ («»«“- 1)V» ’ 

^ r 

•■• “j (?i?-i)v®' 

Now let a'^u’^ = z] .*. 2a^u=^dz/du, 

1 ^ ^ , 

f 2a^\lu' ^ 1 dz 1 i , , 

“ J 2a\l(z-lf/^ ' 2 0 ^ 1 ^"’ 

1 (2r-irV2_l l' _ 1 1 1 

2 or (z — lyP or a/ ( cd — 1) “ -/(a^ — a 

/ ^ r 


/v) - 

' a; -/(a;® -a®) 


; making the same substitution as in the preceding 


dx x^{x^-a^Y ^ 

example, x^lju^ and .*. da;/dz^= ~l/w®, we have 

dy dy dx 1 ~ 1 

du ~ dx du ~ 1/u . >/(l/w®— a®) ^ w® 's/{l — a^ir) ’ 


^/{l — a^u^ 


1 . _, I . a 1 a? 

sin ^au = — sin or cosec ^ -• 

a a X a o 


Any expression of the form — ]dj~Y\ax‘^^hx-^c) integrated 

by the substitution used in the preceding example, viz. a?~^ = 1/u; 
the expression is thereby reduced to the form ^ ^^ ..■ ^— ^ fp'hich 

has been already considered in Art, 128, 
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(Ix 


! X iax^ + h) 

This may be written 
by substituting x"' = w, 


„ ..^1 dx, and therefore can be intesfrated 

x^iax^^h) ^ 

dxi/dx, 

1 dll 

irir-1 » n 

du 


/ I ^ 

u{au + h) n j b iu au + bj 

The integi-al can also be found by substituting x" = 1/h, and tie method 
of finding “dar/d!* should be noticed. Since cc'' = u \ it follows that 
„ log a; = - log M ; .•. differentiating with respect to u, 

1 dx 


xdu 

^ ^ X — = 

du dx dll 


1 ^ dx X 

, and -5 • 

u du nu 


t{alu-¥b) 


X 

mi 


n {a + hu) 

Whence 2/ = “ log(o + 2 ^w) ~ ^ ^») 


1 x'‘^ 

: ~ loar 7 , as before. 


Examples XLIX. 


Integrate 


1 . 

X 

x^ 

3. 

v^(l+a!) 

■/(l-a?) 


X 


V{x + 2\ 

X-r^ 

1 

a/x—1 

6. 

a/x 

a/x 

7 . 

1 

8 . XAy(x+2)> 

9. 

^ A/{ax + b), 

X-T a/\1—X} 

10. 

X 

1 

12. 

1 

1-r a/ X 

a/x{Z + x) 

X a/ ( a ^x) 

# 13. 

1 

1 

15. 

1 

;a“ -f X“f-^ 

(a^-4)s/2 


Xa/{1+x^) 

16. 

1 

1 

18. 

1 

X a/ { or + ii? + 1) 

x^/{c^P — l) 


(a:+l)v'(l+»') 

19. 

1 

1 

21. 

1 

X - ox — 2 X-) 

”• {a:“+4a; + 5)y* 


X^a/(1-^x) 

22. 

a/x 

1 

t%rk 

24. 


^ + 2x 



l-x 
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1 







1 

29 

1 

a?(l + a?jV3 

a:(3-2ar‘) 

*^^•0: (1+04)2' 


133. Integration of the circular functions. 

We baT 0 already, in the list of standard forms, 

ysin xdx=^ — cos Xj y cos xdx=^ sin x. 

^ dx = —log cos a;, 


Also 


J 

J' 


, - f sin a; 

tan xdx^ \ — 


cot X dx = 

J sec xdx = 

: (if sin x = u, and 


J cos a; 

cos a? 
sin a; 

1 


dx = log sin X (Art. 125). 
cos a; 


cos a; 


dx = 


cos^a; 


dx = 


cos a; 


“ sin- X 


■dx 


cos X = du/dx) : 

^ 1 — 


du 

1-^2 


1, 1 + u 1, 1 + sinaj , , /TT x\ 

s= ^ log z = H — > which reduces to log tan ( t + ^ • 

2 *=’1— w 2 — smoj ® V4 2'^ 

• dti 

Similarly, y*coseo x dx, if cosx = u and . sin a? = — — , becomes 

1 log 5 which reduces to log tan 5 , 

2 ^l + cosa? 2 

The two latter integrals can also be obtained as follows : 


cosec xdx = 


sin a; 


■ dx ■ 




2 sin lx coslx 


dx = 


r 


2 tan fa; cos^ -|a? 


dx 


=P 


# sec^ i X 


tani-a; 


dx = log tan lx, by Art. 125. 


Then /secajda5 = /cosec^ 7r + ic)da; = logtan(^‘7r+|ir). 


134. Integration of the squares of the circular fiinctions. 

The first two of these occur rery frequently, and the results, 
together with the method of obtaining them, should be carefully 
noticed. 

/sin^a;da? = /|(1 — cos 2a;) do? = 1(5?— i sin 2a;) = ^x—lsm.2x, 

fcos^xdx^ f\ (l + cos2a?)da?= |(a; + |sin2a;) = |a; + |- sin2a?. 

[Since sin^ x 4- cos^ a? = 1, it follows that the sum of their integrals 
= /l do; = a;, as is obtained by adding the two preceding results.] 
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J tan^ xdx=^ y'(sec^ 1) = tan x—x, 

/ i^oi^xdx-^' f {qos^q!^ x-'l) dx ^ -coix'-x. 

/ sec^ xdx = tan x. 

J'cosee-xdx = —cot a;. 

The integral of any function of cos a?, cot a;, or cosec a; can Be 
deduced from the integral of the corresponding function of sin a;, 
tana;, or sec a; respeotively. 

E. g. y'cosee- xdx = y'sec^ ( J tt + a;) = tan (| tt + a?) = — cot x. 


135. Eurther examples of trigonometrical integrals. 

A few more examples of trigonometrical integrals, which illustrate 
some of the Tarious devices which may be adopted, will now be 
given. 


Examples : 

(i) / cos^ X sin* x dx. 

Let cos a? = w ; / . — sin a? = du/ dx. 


Erom the sin® x, one factor sin x is taken in order to supply the necessary 
diifdx, and that leaves sin-x, which can be expressed in terms of u (it is 
equal to 1 — tr ) without introducing irrational expressions. 

Hence the integral becomes 

. -^dx - j («*-««) rfw = - ■|«®+ 


(ii) 


I CUS' 


- dx. 


*= ^cos'’^a? — ^cos®a?. 


In this case, let sin a? =* «, then cos a? = dujdx. 

As in the preceding example, the integral now takes the form 
du f/l 1 

- . ~ dx ■ = 1 [ ~ — 1 ) ctw = — u = — cosec a? — sm a;. 

dx : \ ir / ii 


The integral /sin^ x cos^ x dx can always be obtained as in tbe last 
two examples if either m or n (or both) be an odd number. If the index of 
sin a? be odd, put cos;r = « ; if the index of cosir be odd, put siax^u. 
The integral can also he found when m + n is an even negative integer, 
by the method indicated in the following examples. (See also Art. 141.) 


..... ;cos^a?_ , , 

(m) i - ■ " ■-7 - dx =» cor X cosec- x dx. 

Bin® a; 

Since cosec^ x= — the d. c. of cot a?, let cot a? * = 
the integral becomes 

J ~ dx= — u* du ^ — ~u^ — I coi^x. 
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(iv) /sec^ X dx^ /sec^ x , sec^ x dx. 

Let ta>nx^ u, sqq^x == du/dx, the other stc^a?** 1 1 
and the integral becomes 

(1 + u^) ^ (1 == w + -g w® = tan i!?+ g tan^a?. 

, 7 j sec^a? _ 

M ^ = I — s dx — ! , — ^ dx 

^ ^ ! sm^iccos^o? tan- cos* a? J tan^a; 

sec® a? . sec^ a? . , . , . ("(l + it®) du , 

^ ^ (2a; = (as in preceding example) dx. 

es/{l/w® + 1) du — — tana;— cot a?. 

The product of a sine and a cosine, or of two sines or two cosines, 
can be integrated at once by expressing it as a sum or difference. 

(vi) /sin 2a; cos 0 ? da; =/| [sin 3 a; 4- sin a;] da; = ^ ( — J cos So; — cos a;). 

(vii) /sin 3a; sin 4a; dx = /f [cos a; — cos 7 x\ dx = (sin a; — f sin 7 x). 


It should be noticed that any rational function of sin x and cos x 
can be transformed into a rational algebraical fraction (such as is 
dealt with in Arts. 122-127) by the substitution tan \ x^ lu 

rru dW 1 ,, 1 /I , 2^ ^ 2 


sin a; = 2 sin J a; cos \x = 


2 tan ^x 2u 
1 +tan®^a; 1 +'W® 


cos X = cos® I a;- sin® ^x — 


1— tan®^a; 1-u^ 

1 + tan® ^x'~ 1 + 


The integrals of Arts. 133 and 134 are all included in this case, although 
there some of them were obtained by simpler methods. Two other examples 
are here given. 


dx 

5 + 4 cos a; 


»(viii) 

J V T" ’X WO ^ 

Denoting it by y, we have g = • 


du ‘ 


dy dx 


1 


dx dll' ' 5+4(l-?t®)/(l +«®j 1-rzt® 
(making the substitutions just mentioned), 

2 2 


’ 5 + 5w®4-4-4w® 9 + t 






dx 


12 + 13 sin X 
Denoting it by y, 


1 

dx * 12+13 sini^' 
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dy dy ^ clr 

1 


du " dx ^ du 12 -i- 1 

. r du r 

‘i.2uj{\ + u^) ^ l + tr 
du 1 / 

ITA 12 w® + 26 If ’ 

' ® ® <?« 

" ^~!6u- + 13« + 6 J 

(3w + 2)(2i^ + 3)““5 \ 

3w + 2 2 m. + 3 

(by partial fractions) 

= 1 [log(3w + 2) 

1 1 

3 tan J 3? + 2 

2 tan J 37 + 3 

-log(2ti + S)J = ^log 

Examples D. 

Integrate 

1. tan 2 37. 

2. cot mo?. 

3. sec 1 37. 

4. cosec 337. 

5. cosec (37/a)* 

6. tan® ^ 37 , 

7. cosec^wa?. 

8- sin® 37. 

9. cos® 37 . 

10. sin^ ir cos* a;. 

11. sin’* 37 cos® 37. 

12. sec® 37 . 

sm^37 

cos® 37 

sin® 37 

13. ~4 — 
cos’ X 

14. -v-2 

sm®37 

15. , • 

cos* 37 

16. COS^37. 

17. tan* 37. 

18. cosec* 37. 

19. tan® 37. 

20. sec 37 cosec 37. 

21. tan® 37. 

22. sec® 37 CGSeC 37. 

23. sec® 37 cosec® 37. 

24. cot® 37 . 

25. sin^37C03®37. 

26. sin® 37 /cos^® 37, 

27. sin* 37 . 

cos® 37 

1 


2S. 7 - • 

29. ^ 

SO. = 

1 — COSO? 

Sin® 37 

1 -f cos 3 ? 

1 

1 

1 

SI. : 

32. -Z ; 

S3. . 2 

1 -f Sin 37 

1— sin 37 

COS 3? sm^ 37 

34. sin 437 cos 37. 

35. cos 237 cos 337. 

80. sin ^?237 cos ?23;. 

37. sinp37sing37. 

38. sin® 37 cos 83 ?. 

39. cos® 37 sin W3;, 

cos® 37 

A r\ 

sin® 3? 

32 ^ . 


^X« * ^ 

4 + 5 cos 37 

cos 2 37 

sin 237 

1 

1 

- -- 

1 

13 -r 85 sin 37 

' 1 + 8 cos® 37 

25 -24 sin® 37 

1 

47 ^ . 

1 

48 • 

1 ft /V • O 

4 cos* 37 -r 9 Sin^ 37 

1 + tan 37 

* sin'^ 37 COS® 37 

1 

1 


49. 5 : 

60. F — 0 


2 -i- sm 37 

6--DCOS37 


136. Trigonometrical substitutions. 


Many algebraical functions which involve 

the square root of a 

quadratic expression can 

be rationalized by a 

, trigonometrical sub- 


stitution, and their integration is often thereby simplified. E. g. if an 
expression inYoIves the irrational quantity V {a^—x% the substitution 
of asin^ for ic changes V into V[a^ (1 — sin^^)], ie. acos^. 
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The substitution a? = a cos 0 would of course serve equally well. 
These are legitimate substitutions, because asin^ and acos(? can 
have all values from —a to -fa inclusive, and these constitute all 
the values of x for which is real. 


Examples : 

(i) / dx. Let a? = o sin ^ ; 
Denoting the integral by y, 


dx/d6 = a cos 6, 


^ = acos5.a( 


/. ^ s a^^cos^ Sd0 = i cb'^/0- + cos 2d) ^ = | a® (^ + 1 sin 2 6) 

= I a® + -| sin cos i9 = I g^^-i x x -/(a- - x^). 


(ii) 


dx. Let a? = a cos (9 ; 


dy _dy dx ^ a/(p^—x^ 


dB dx d 6 


X —a sin 6 = 


“ dQ 
sin 6 
a} cos^ 6 


== - a sin 6, 


X — a sin 6 ■ 


- tan® 


«/= — .dB ^ — y(sec^^ — l)d^ = — tan^-f ^ 

= cos“^ {x/a) - “ x^)/x. 

Similarly, an expression which involves V[a^-\-x‘^) is rationalized 
by the substitution ir=:atand, which makes V{a--\-x^) into 
V [a- (1 4- tan^ ^)], i. e. a sec 0. The hyperbolic substitution x=: a sinh u 
will do equally well in this case : it changes V {a^ + x-) into 
(l + sinh^w)], he. a cosh w [Art. 92], and may be used if the 
student is well acquainted with the simpler relations between these 
functions. Some of these relations are required in the integration, 
and in restoring the x after integration. 

Again, an expression which involves may be rationalized 

by putting a; = a sec d, which makes (a;? — a^) into V [a^(sec^ d — 1)], 
i.e. a tan d. The hyperbolic substitution x — a cosh -a will also serve 
equally well, for it changes V (ci^—cir) into (cosh^ w—l)], 

he. a sinh 


Examples : 


(i) 


dx 


(4 + £C®) 


Let a?=s2taii^; 


dx 

dB 


= 2 see® d. 


Denoting the integral by y, 

dy _dy dx _ 1 .. 2sec®d cosd 

dB'“ V'(4 + ir®j ^ " 4tan®d . 2secd ” 4sin2d 


y^i 


gosB 

sin?d 


dBf which is found by putting u ■■ 


• A du . 

sin ^ ~ 


and becomes 


= 1 Jli « - V(a?H4) ^ 
^ 4 sin d 4 a: 
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(ii) f a® ) d-x. Let x ^ a sinli u; .% — «= a cosh 

^ c ^ X ~ =s + a") X a eosli u : a cosli ux a cosh u 
du dx du 

= a® cosh® u = I ft® (1 + cosh 2 u), 
y s= \ a®/(l + cosh 2 v) du == | a® (« 4- J sinh 2 w) 

= a® u -f I sinh u cosh u (using the results of Ex. XXXII. 12) 

= I a® sinh"^ {x/a) -h^x 


It should be noticed that the values of the standard integrals 
dx ^ f dx 

, TW^) 

can be worked out by this method, by substituting ii? = a sin d and 
a; = a tan 6 respectively. 


The substitution x (or x-^h) =:atand is often useful in dealing 
with certain types of rational expressions, 

r dx 

E.g. to find I i37®“2a? + 5 in the form 

(a5~l)®44 which, if a;-l — 2tan^, becomes 4tan®d + 4, i. e. 4sec®d 


Denoting the integral by y, we have 

dy _dy 1 

dQ“~ dx dB'^ {x^-2x^bf 


X 2 sec® 6 = 


2sec®d 


(4 sec^ 6f “ ® 

y “ ■f^fyCl d- cos = ^(d+^ sin 2 ^) = (^ + sin 6 cos 6) 


=A[ 

-U 


x-^l 


^ 

2 ^[{x-lf + 4:] V[(aj-lj®+4]. 


, £P — 1 


4 


2(^-1) 1 
c® — 2 fc 4 5 J 


137. A useful substitution. 

It should be noticed that the expressions ^[(aj— a)(^>--.T)], 
l/v'[(a;— a)(a-~ir)], and v"[(a;— a)/(/?— a;)], where jS > a, are all 
rationalized by the substitution rr = a cos^ O + jB sin^ d. 

This expression admits of all values from a to /3 inclusive, and it 
is just for these values and these values only that the preceding 
expressions are real. 

If this substitution be made, 

becomes a(cos2^— 1)4-^ sin^d, Le. 

becomes ^(1— sin^d)— acos^d, Le. 0— ajcos^d. 

dx / dd = a 2cos d (— sin d) 4- /3 2 sin d cos d, i. e. 2 (/3 — cx) sin d cos d. 

Two example are here given. 
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Examples : 


« J \/ii 


x^a 


dx. 


Let a; =* acos^<^ + 2asin^^; « — a = asin^^, 2 o—rc = acos^^, 

and dx/d B — — 2 a sin cos ^ + 4 a sin ^ cos ^ = 2 a sin ^ cos 6^ 

Hence, denoting tlie integral bj y as usual, 

^ / a; — a fa sin^ ^ ^ 

dx ^2a—x ^ a ’ 

” X ™ = tan d . 2 a sin d cos <9 = 2 a sin^ ^ = c (1 - cos 2<9) ; 

/. y CL /{^ — cos 2 6)dd ^ a (d~ Jsin 2d) = a d — a sin d cos d. 

Since a;— a = asin-d, sind= and d = sin~^ — ?• 

2 a — x 


Also 


2 a — X = a cos^d. 


cosd = 


_ /2a- 

'V a 

• ”1 * /x-a jx-a f2a-x 

••• 2/-«sm ^V— -«• V~- V-~„— 

*= a sin"* /sj - — - — ^/[{x-a) (2 a -a;)]. 

(ii) / >/(7 a? - 10 ~ a?®) dx^ i. e. f \/ [(5 - a;) (a? - 2)] da?. 

Let a: = 2 cos^ d + 5 sin*^ d ; a?- 2 = 3 sin** d, 5 - a? = 3 cos’* d, 

dx/d d = 6 sin d cos d. 

%/da? = V^[(5 - a?) (a?— 2)] = >v/ cos® d . 8 sin® d) = 3 sin d cos d. 


and 


^ ^ X ^ = 3 sin d cos d X 6 sin d cos d = 18 sin® 0 cos® d ; 

dd da? dd 

y = /18sin® d cos® B dd ^ f /sin® 2d dd = |/ (1 - cos 4 d) dd 
= f (d — J sin 4 d) = f d — 5 ^. 2 sin 2 dcos2 d 
s= |d— Jsin dcosd (2 cos® d — 1) 

^ • -1 . lx—2 9 lx-2 ^ //5-a?\ 5-a? 

= 4 sin-V{i (*- 2 )} -i( 7 - 2 x) VKS-is) (*- 2 )]. 


Integrate : 
L /(O-a?®). 

4. -/(a?®— 4)- 

/(l+a?®) 

a?® 

Tn ^ 


Examples LI, 


2 . V^(a:®-flJ®). 

^ V'(25-a?®) 
®- — — 




11. 


a®+a?® 


3. ^/(a^ + l). 

1 

a:® v'fl —a:'®) 

3? 

®' 7 R+ 9 )‘ 

1 

a^v'(a 5 +a;*)‘ 
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19. V'[(®-3)(7-aj)]. 
1 

VK®+W-^' 

23. 

25 \Jif^x)- 
r^T2^T2p’ 


V(E^)' 


(a"-£C^j‘V2 

VS)- 


20. v^[(a:+l) (4-®)]. 

22- y[(:r_a)0-a:)j‘ 
24. ^/[(a;- 2 a) (6 a -a?)]. 


r?z^V 

26. \/( 

\^-xJ 

V \ 


(a7® + 4a; + 5)* 


'■ V( 3 )- 

1 

(2 a :’* -6 a : + 45 ) 2 ’ 


138. Integration by parts. 

There remains one more important elementary method of integra- 
tion known as ‘integration by parts’. This is the converse of the 
rule for finding the differential coefficient of a product of two 

functions of x. 

^ dv du^ 

We have ^ “ cte ® dx‘ 

therefore, integrating each term, we have (save for an arbitrary 
constant to be added) 

r , r j 

' dv j r du , 

whence J 

The integral on the right-hand side is frequently much easier to 
evaluate than the one on the left. The method is particularly 
valuable in many cases when the expression to be integrated contains 
such functions as logir, or an inverse trigonometrical or hyperbolic 
fanction. If such a function be taken as the m the integral on 
the left-hand side, the du/dx on the right-hand side becomes a simple 
algebraical function. 


Examples : 

(i) /srlogxdx. 

Take u-logx, dvfdx^x’^^ duldx^l/x, v ^ faP^dx 
We have f log x dx — log xx^a^ ~/i • x ^ dx 

==la^logx-i/^dx 

■= Ja?®loga?— Ja?®- 
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(ii) 

Take u * tan^^ x, dvldx^x; du/dx « 1/(1 + x^); t? « | ar. 

/ tan"^ X dx^\x^ tan "^ I dx 

J ^ 1 + 

= i tan-'a!-| [^1 - ^-i^j dx 

=» f taii“^ a? — I [a; - tan"^ x'\ 

= I (aj* + l)tan“^a?~|a;. 

(iii) y*tan”^aj c?a7. 

In tkis case, take u =*= tan”^ a?, dv/dx = 1 ; 

.*. du/dx v^x. 

t2Lir^x dx = xtsLjT^x- 1 - da; = a?taii"^a;-i da? 

J J "J l + a:^ 

■K a? tan"^ i log (1 4- a?*). [Art. 125.] 

(iv) /x&inx dx. 

In this case, if sin a? be taken as u and x as dv/dx, it will be seen 
that du/dx and t? are respectively cos a? and \a^, and therefore the integral 
on the right-hand side, /\ x^ cos x dx, is more complicated than the one 
we staiied with. Hence take u=^x, dv/dx » sin x ; 

du/dx ^1, t?=»“COsa?. 

We have therefore 

/xninxdx^ - a? COS a?- /(-cos a?) da? =* -a? cos 2 ;+ sin a?. 

(v) fo^e^^dx. 

In this case (since becomes simpler when differentiated, and does 
not become more complicated when integrated) 

let u »*= x^, dv/dx « e** ; du/dx =» 2a?, t? = -Je-* ; 

/a?® da? *= 5 a?^ — /I e®* X 2 a? da? =» I c*® -/a; e* " dx. 

The integral on the right-hand side cannot yet be written down at once, 
but it is simpler than the one we started with. Integrate it by parts again, 
taking 

w = a?, dv/dx « du/dx = 1 , t; = J e** ; 

/xe^^ dx^ Ja? dx = |•a?e®*— Je*®. 

substituting in the preceding result, the given integral 
fo^^^dx » |a?®e®®-[-|a?e*®— Je*®] *= Je*® (2a?®“2a? + l). 

This is a very simple case of a general method known as integration by 
‘successive reduction ^ Many expressions can only be integrated by stages 
in this manner, the integral obtained at the end of each stage being simpler 
than the integral at the beginning of the stage, until finally an integral is 
arrived at whose value is known. Further examples of this method are 
considered in Art. 140. 
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Examples DII. 


Integrate : 

1. x^logx. 

5. xcosx. 

9. £c^tau~':r. 
13. xsec'^x. 

17. iTCOsll (;r/a). 
21. or cos lx. 


2. v^a;loga?. 

6. xsinmx, 

10. irHan~-rp. 
14. a:cosec'^»?iJ?. 
18. 

22. x^e^. 


3. a?’” log a?. 
7. xe"". 

11. sin~^r». 
15. a?sin~^ri?. 
19. cosli'^a?. 
23. 


4. (loga?)/ar3 
8. xe'^^^ 

12. logo?. 

16, icsinlia?. 
20. ic^sino;. 
24. 5;- sin 2a;. 


139. Two important types. 

There are two important types of integrals which can he evaluated 
by this method. * 

I, J V [ax^ 4- + c) dx. 

Beginning with the simpler form f a^) dx., and integrating 

by parts, take w = + dv/dx = 1 ; 

then du'dx = x/V{x^ 4- v^x. 

fV{x"+a^dx = xV{!^->ra?)-^^,^-^^^dx 



{x^+aF)-a^ 

Vix^a^) 


= 5; V(a?+a^} -/V{x^ + a^) dx+\^ - 

The second term on the right is the integral we started -^vitli; 
therefore, transferring it to the left-hand side, we have 

2/v'(a^+o2) dx = x V(a;2+a2)+a®J 

-= xV{x^+a^)+a^ sinh”^ {x/a) ; 

* '• y*^ (aj24- a^) dx=lxV (x^-\-a^) 4- ^ sinh“^ [x/a). (i) 

Similarly / V(a^—x^) dx=ixV (a^— x^) 4- J sin^^ [x/a). 

fV{x^-^aP) dx'=\x cosh"^^ (a?/a). 

Notice that, in the second line of the working as above, the 
numerator is always written as the sum or difference of and 
the expression under the radical sign in the denominator. 

In the general qb^bo /V [ ax'^^'bX'\‘C)dx^ if we divide the expression 
under the root sign by | a | and complete the sq^uare of the terms 
which contain the integral reduces to one or other of the three 
fomm mentioned above, and therefore can be evaluated. 
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E. g./y(2ir'' + + 5) dx^ + 3i» + |) V2/ V[(ar + 1)^ 4- 1] r/rj?, 

which is the case worked out in full above with x and a replaced by a; + f 
and I respectively ; therefore from (i) the required integral 

= I ys (X + 3) V[(x + 1)'* + 1-] + i- 42 . 1 sinh-i ^ 

= J (2a?4-3) v^(2a;^ + 6£r + 5) +^a/2. sinh-^ (2 a; 4- 3). 

It is of course not desirable to attempt to remember results such 
as (i), but in practice it is most convenient to go through the working 
for the simpler case as given by (i), and make the substitutions in the 
result as we have done in the example immediately preceding. 


II. / cos dx dx and f sin hx dx. 

These integrals are of importance in the theory of electric currents. 

If each integral is evaluated by parts, the other one is obtained, 

and therefore we obtain two equations to solve for the two integrals. 

Starting with the first integral, and taking 

u = dvjdx = cos hx ; and du/dx = v = (1/h) sin hx, 

we have y’e®^ cos hx dx = (1/b) e®* sin hx — (a/h )^/' sin hx dx, (ij 

Similarly, taking the second integral and again substituting 

u = e^, dv/dx = sin brc, /. du/dx = v = — (1/b) cos hx, 

we get / sin hxdx=^ — {1/h) cos hx 4- {ci/h) f cos hx dx, (ii) 

If the value of the former integral be required, we substitute the 

result (ii) in the last term of (i) ; if the latter integral be the one whose 

value is required, we substitute the result (i) in the last term of (ii). 

In the former case, we get 

, , sin hx a T cos hx 

e®* cos hx dx = ; t I — 


. !1 j gftx Qog 5^ I 


^ax g£n 'hx 


-i- cos hx — p- cos hx dx, 


whence 




^ax QQQ ; 


^ax QQQ dx : 


heP^ sin hx + cos hx 


eP^ {h sin hx + a cos hx) 


r 


Similarly, eP^ sin hx dx = 


J 


eP^ {a sin hx—h cos hx) 


Integrate : 

1. \/(a^--a®). 

4. 7(12- 3 a^). 

7. ‘i/(3a!® + 4£r--7). 


Examples LIII, 

2. Vra®— r»5*). 

5. -v/ (a?® 4“ 2 iJ? 4- 5). 

8. ^/(8— 5a; — 3ic®). 


3 , ^/(Z2 + 2aP), 

6. v^(6 — 5 a?— a;®). 
9. -/[a? (3 a? -2)]. 
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10. ^/[a7(5-4j7)]. U. cos 2 a?. 12. e*® sin Sic. 

15. €"*00815?. 14 . e'°‘^^max. 16. €®C08^a:. 

16. e^^sin^a:. 17. cosh a? sin a?. 18. smha?cos 5 ;. 

19. sinh X sin x, 20. sinjp^. 21. cos + e). 

140. Integration by successive reduction. 

A large number of expressions can be integrated only by the 
method of successive reduction^ which consists in making the integral 
depend upon a simpler integral, then again reducing this to one 
simpler still, and so on until a known form is obtained, as shown in 
the following examples. 

Examples : 

(i) fx^t^^dx. 

Integrate by parts, taking u = dnjdx = ; 

diijdx ^ and i?=c®®/a. 

f x'^ e°^ dx ~ x^ I a-- (nf a) /x^ dx^ (j) 

an integral of the same form as the given integral, but in which the index 
of X is reduced by unity. By repeating the process, changing n into n~l, 
the integral is made to depend upon f a?”-® dx^ and so on until finally 

Jd^^dx, which is e°^ja, is reached. Of course the actual process of in- 
tegration by parts has only to be carried out once for the general case, and 
then all the successive steps follow by substituting numerical values for n. 
Equation (i) gives the ^ reduction formula ’ for the given integral. 

Taking the particular case, n =* 4, o = 2, we have 
/ x^ dx ^ \ x^ — \f £c’ e-® dx^ putting n = 4 in (i), 

r=: lx* — 2 [-J 3^ 6^* — f d5?], putting n = 3 in (i), 

= + 3 putting n 2 in p), 

= I ^ 2 x I ^ g 2 x _ 3 [1 putting »=1 in (i), 

=: i [2 a;* - 4 + 6 a?® - 6 a? + 3J, 

(ii) / a:" cos ax dx. 

Integrate by parts, taking u =* a;”, dvjdx = cos ax ; 

.*. du/dx ^ = (1/a) sin aa?. 

I a?” cos aa? da? = — sin ax a?”“^ sin ax dx, 
a a 

Similarly | a?«'^ sin ax dx ^ - - — cos aa? ~ ^ a?”-^ cos ax dx, 

! a ^ 

Each step reduces the index of x by unity, and the'trigonometrical factors 

are sin ax and cos ax alternately ; the process is continued until finally the 

integral reduces to either /cos aa? dx (if n be even) or /sin ax dx (if n 

be oddb 

In the same way /a?" sin aa? da:, a?" sinh aa: da:, and /as” cosh oa? dai 
may be found. 
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141. ETaluation of f oos^^6 dB, 


This is an integral of frequent occurrence. It has already been 
mentioned (Art. 185) that if m be odd, the integration is at once 
effected by taking cos 0 and if n be odd, by taking sin 0 = u, 
and also that the integral can be found when m + n is an eyen 
negative integer. Several examples of the latter case were given in 
that article. The integration can always be effected in this case by 
substituting tan ^ = w ; 


0 = tan ^ Uj 


E.g. if y ■■ 


du^ 

d9 


1+w- 


sin^ : 


cos 6 : 


sin* 6 cos* 6 * 


dy 

le' 


Vil+u-y 

1 (i+«*)* 


1 

V (i 4" U") 


sin* 0 cos* 6 ' 


du d3 du w* l+'W* w* 
y =/(l/w“ + 1) du^ - l/u + u *= “Cot d-ftan^. 


AgaiB,if 2/=J^. 

dy dy d 6 
du d6 du 


d6 003*19 

(1 + v^f ^ (1 + vT- f = 1 + 2 «= + u\ 


w + f w® + ^ w® tan 0 + ^ tan® <9 + J tan® 0 . 


Generally, 


sin*^ 0 

QO^m+ip 0 


dO [in which the sum of the indices is — 2p] 


= y'tan”’'^ sec^^ 

= f tan^ ^ (1 + tan^ sec^ 9 dO^ 

which, on substituting tan <9 = «, becomes 

This can be expanded by the Binomial Theorem and integrated 
at once if jp be a positive integer. 

If, in the given integral, m=— w \jn positive], so that the 
integral becomes f tan*”^ dd, we may proceed as follows : 

ytan’”ddd= y'tan’^'^d.tan^^d^ = ytan’”"^ d(sec^d — l}d(9 
= /taii^-2 0 sec2 0 di9-~-/tan”»-2 0 dO 
= (tan^“^ 1)— y’tan’””^ 0 dS 


tan^~^ 0 ^ 0 

m~l m— 3 






Proceeding thus, the integral is eventually reduced either to 
fdB (if m be even) or to ytan 0 d 0 (if m be odd). 

If m = — 7^ \n positive] the integral becomes dB^ which 

can be found in exactly similar manner. 
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If the integral does not belong to any of these cases, i. e. if m and n 
are both even and m + n is positive, then its value can be found by 
successive reduction as follows : 

In the first place, since the d.c. of sin®'*'^ = (to+ 1) sia“d cosS, 
it follows that /sin®$ cos d id = (sin®+i 0 )/(to + 1). 

How /sin“6 eos”d d 6 may be written in the form 
J eos““^i. sin®d cosi id. 

Integrate by parts, taking u = cos«-i 6 , ir/id = sin® 0 cos d ; 
du/dO = -(«-!) cos"-''*^ sin d, v= (sin®+i d)/(«i + l); 
ysin’^d cos” did 

cos”-i d sin®+^d _ f Sin^d ^ 
m -hi w -h 1 


QQQn -10 0 ^ n —1 


'/it -r 1 


w-h 1 


sin^ ^ (1 — cos^ B) cos^^ ^0 d 6 


n~l 

m-hlj 


cos” -^d sin®-^^ d sin’«dcos«-2did- 

W l -h 1 M+l J 

Bringing the last term on to the left-hand side, we have 

(Xju — — — I sin"^ cos’^ 0 dS 

V ^ WE -hi 


sin’^i9cos’^6'i^^. 


'^4-1 


sin'^^ 0 cos^““^ 6 dO; 


dividing 
we have 


by the coef&cient on the left, i.e. {m + n)/{m+l), 


I siii”^d cos^" 0 dO = 


cos^ 


0 sin”^"^^ 0 n - 
~ “h ■ 


sin’^^cos’^ ^ddS, 


J 

in which the integral on the right-hand side is of the same form as 
the given integral, but the index of cos 0 is reduced by 2. 

In a similar manner, by taking u = sin’^^"^ 0, dvfdB =. cos^^ sin^, 
the integral may be made to depend on a similar integral in wMck 
the index of sin <9 is reduced by 2. The process may be repeated, 
reducing the index of either sin B or cos 0 by 2 at each step until 
finally the integral is reduced to fdB^ he. B, 

This method is q^uite general, and can be used for all values of 


m and w. 

If m be odd and n even, the integral ultimately depends upon 
/sinBdB^ Le. — cosd. 

If w be even and % odd, the integral ultimately depends upon 
/coBBdB, ie, sind. 
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If both w and n be odd, the integral ultimately depends upon 
/sin^cos^d^, ie. ^sin^^. 

The cases when either m or n is zero, i. e. fsiii^d d6 and cJ B, 

are included in the general case. 

These facts are of importance when the definite integral of 
sin’^^ B cos’^ B is considered (Art. 149). 

These integrals are particularly important when m and n are both positive 
integers, but the preceding investigation holds for all values of m and n 
except when m + 0. The method then fails, for m-¥n occurs in the 

denominators of the terms on the right-hand side. In this case, however, 
the integral becomes either /tan”*^ dd or 6 dd, for which reduction 

formulae have been obtained in the earlier part of this article. 

If n be negative, — 2 is numerically greater than and the integral on 
the right-hand side is more complicated than the one on the left ; in this 
case the formula can be reversed. Similarly if m be negative. 


142. Another method of obtaining reduction formulae. 


The various reduction formulae of the type considered in the 
previous article can be obtained by differentiation. 

If we denote f sin'^ B eos^ B dd by then can be con- 

nected by a reduction formula with any one of the six integrals 

n-27 ^m—2, n+2? ^m+2f ni n-2' 

The required formula is obtained by differentiating sin^dcos^^, 
where exceeds by one the smaller of the two indices of sin d, and g 
exceeds by one the smaller of the two indices of cosd in the two 
integrals which are to be connected. For instance, the formula 
worked out above connects ^ and The index of sind 

is m in both cases, and the smaller of the indices of cosd is n—'2\ 
therefore we differentiate sin’”'*'^ d cos^”^ d. 

We have 


“(sin^'*’^ d cos’^ ^d) 

dd 


= 6 ,(n^l) d ( — sin 0) -f cos^” ^ d . (m 4- 1) sin”^ d cos 0 

= —(n~ 1) cosP~^ B sin”^ d (1 — cos^ d) + (w + 1) sin”* d cos” 0 
— X) cos”~^ d sin”* B + {n—l) sin”* d cos” d + (m -f 1) sin*” d cos” d 
= — — 1) cos””^ B sin”* d + (w -f n) sin”* d cos” d. 

Integrating, we get sin”*"^^ d cos”“"^ d 

= — — l)y’ cos”“^ B sin”* 6 dB+ {m 4- n) f sin”* d cos” BdB, 


i.e. 


sin”*dcos”d<id : 


sin”*’^^ d cos” ^ d 

m-^n 


4- 


n- 


m+n 


sin”*d cos”^2ddd, 


as before. 
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Similarly, the relation between ^ and any other of the six 
integrals mentioned above can be obtained. 

If 7n and n are both +, the relations between ^ and either 
w -2 or n simplify the integral; the former reduces th© 
index of cos 0 by 2, and the latter reduces the index of sin 6 by 2. 

If m is + and n — , the relation between I and I 
reduces both indices by 2. ’ ^ 

If m is — and n +, the relation between „ and I 
reduces both indices by 2. ’ 

If m and n are both the relation between ^ and I 
reduces the index of cos S by 2, and the relation between I. 

Im+ 2 , n the index of sin d by 2. * 


Examples LIV, 

Integrate with respect to x : 

1 , 2 . 


4. OfQQ^X. 

7. 


5. ir^sma;. 
8. a?® cosh X, 


Integrate with respect to 6: 

10. tan^d. 11. cot*d. 


5. sin 2 x. 

6. (loga?)^. 
9. rc*sinha?. 


12. tan*d. 


14. 

sin 6 cos^ 6 

16. ^/{CQsec^ sec^ 6). 17. sin«d. 18. s: 

19. cos^d. 20. l/cos®d. 21. 1 

22. cosec" d seed. 

23. Obtain the formula connecting 7m, n and 7m-2, «. 

24. Find f sin® d cos^ d d d in terms of f sin* 6 cos® d d d. 

25. Obtain the formula connecting 7m, n and 7m-2,»+2. 

T?' j |sin®d . « r sin* d 

26. Fmd — d6 in terms of ! — d 6. 

J cos* d I cos® d 

27. Obtain the formula connecting 7m, « and Im+%n—2* 

28. Find 1 7 d in terms of 7 6, 

J sim t? sin d 

29. Obtain the formula connecting 7m, u and 7m,n4.2. 


15. 

sin* 6 cos* d 
18. sin® d cos* d. 
21. 1/sin* d. 


EO. Find 


! sin d cos^ d 


in terms of 


7d 

sin d cos d 


31. Obtain the formula connecting Im,n and 7m +2, n. 


32. Find 


sm* d cos® d 


in terms of 


7d 

sin® d cos® d 
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Miscellaneous Examples for Practice in Integration. LV. 


Integrate : 




1 

2 . ^ . 


1 

l-lx 

l-4ar2 

o* 

V(1^4ar)' 

4. (1-42:)". 

5. ajy'i 1 — 4^;^). 

6. 

V^(l~4a?”J. 

X 

1 

Pi 

0 

1 

V (1 

V^(l— 42;®! 

< 7 . 

(1-4 2:)’ 

10. x(l-4x^)\ 
x^ 

11. y(l-42:). 

14 ® - 

12. 

1 K 

2:V(1-42^). 

V(l-4x^) 

x^ 

V(1-42:) 

X 

xD. 

r-4x' 

va-4:^v 

V(1-42:^) 

18. 

X (1 —4 a:)". 

X 


21. 

a:' 

(l-4a:/ 

■ (1-42:)’ 

1 — 4a;" 

22 . x^ \/(l —4x^). 

23. 24(1-4x)’. 

24. 

\ -4 a?). 

1 

a? 

27 . 

X 



“®- (l-4a:*)V= 

il-4a^'f/‘^ 


(l-4a:Y 

1 

x^ 


a:® 


0.0 



^(1-42:) 


(l-4x’j’ 

1 

32 ^ . 


1 

2 : (1-42:) 

x(l--4x^} 

00 . 

a: (1 —4 xf 

1 

1 

oe _ 


1 -4.T 

^^■x2(l~4:r) 

2 :’ (1-4 2 :’) 

uD. 

X (1 — 4a?"j 

l-4a;2 

nrr 

38 

OQ 

X 

rr(]~4a;) 

* V[l-4x^) 

oy. 

a-4.r"i”' 

0 

1 

41. sin“a5c. 

42. 

cos®-|a:. 

43. sin 2 ic cos 2 a?. 

44. sinar cos'^.'T. 

45. 

sin* a; COST. 

46. sin^iP cos^iP. 

47. sin^ a? cos” a;. 

48. 

sin X cos 2 x. 

49. cos rr cos 2 a;. 

50. sin a? sin 2 a:. 

51. 

sin” X cos* a*. 

52. tan®2ir. 

53. cot^|a:. 

54. 

sec* a;. 

65. tan*^. 

56. tan ar sec” a?. 

57. 

tan a; sec* x. 

68. cot a; cosec aj. 

59. cosec 2 X, 

60. 

sec 2 X, 

61. X sin nx. 

62. X cos ^ X. 

63. 

X see" mx. 

64. ictan^ar. 

65. a?® sin a?. 

66. 

xe'’^ 

67. a^e^. 

68. a;e®l 

69. 

f a -r 5a:' 

70. rc^logrp. 

71 . a? log (1 +5?). 

72. (loga?:/x. 

73. x"^ logo:. 

74. log (a— a;). 

75. 

X log (1 -f 

76. e~^ sin 5 x. 

77. cos 3 X, 

78. 

sin X cos x. 

79. e-'"sin'^iP. 

80. a^tan'^a:. 

81. 

X COS"^ ar. 

82. sec“^a;. 

83. XC0SQG~^X* 

84. 

tanh ax. 

^ sin a: — cos a? 

1 

87. 

1 

85. . 

sin X + cos X 

®®’ 2 :( 2 :’+l) 

a:(a:*4-2) 


88 . 


X 


X 


1 

X ^/lx‘^-hl) 


89. 


90. 
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93. 



92.^- 

7^' 

94. Vf^Tl)/r. 

95. 

96. 


1 

1 


X 



99. 


100. x(r^lfl\ 

101. X\/(l-a!). 

102. 


X 

•j /\ft 

aJrl 

104 • 

105. 


iOo . . - ■, 

^[l-x) 

V(^-l) 


S(l-x) 

106. ^[x{x-l)]. 

107. a/[x{1~x)\ 

108. 



109. 


1 


/r f-t M fiiil 


1 

n ft 

COS a; 

sin^x 

114 . 

1J.4« .. 

l-rCOSir 

‘ l+cosa; 

’ l+cosa: 

COS’*"^ 

sinaj 


U5. : 

ItCOSAJ 

(l+cosa;)^ 

(l + cosa;)®' 

COSiT 

no 

cos® a: 

sin® a; 

1 rtA 

XIq* li-t 1 

{1-rCOsa:) 

(l + COSic)® 

(l+cosa:j® 

fi* 

121 , 

1 

122. — 7- 

123. 

e®+l 

e^+l 

e*+l 

124. sech®. 

125. cosecha:. 

120. a: cosh a;. 

127. aisinli la:. 

128. cosh® a;. 

129. sinh®a;. 

130. sinh'^a:. 

131. a: cosh”® a:. 

132. sinaa;sinhaa;. 

183. cos* 2 ;siiiha;. 

134. sin 2 a: cosh 3 a;. 

135. cos j?ia! cosh na;. 

1 

a!+3 

ar-3 

^^®W6^+109 

a:®+6ar+109 

100 

' a:® + 6a;+109 

r 

1 *10 j 

1 

a;+3 

^*^V+6a;+l09 

42 ^+ 63 :+ 109) 

V(®’+6a;+109)' 

142. a:/V(a^+6a;+109). 

143. y(a^+ 6 a: + 109). 

144, a;y(a;®+6a:+l09), 

1 

^ 1 

1 

« (a:' + 6 a; +109) 

6^+109) 

■ ^^’^■~irT737 
a:(l+ar) 

1 

X 

3 ? 



150. 
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DEFINITE INTEGEALS 
143. Integration as a snmmation. 

Let f{x) be a function of x which is finite and continuous from 
j; = a to a; = both inclusive. Let Ixi, and let the interval h~a 
be divided into n intervals 

Xi ffij ajj, X^ ^2) ••• 

Then the value of the sum 

{xi-a)fia)+ix2-x^)fix^)+{x.i-x^)fix.^+ ... 

[which may be written /(3:)Sa;] tends, when the intervals 

are all indefinitely diminished, to a limit, which is called the denrute 
mtegral of f{x) with respect to x from x=atQ x=h. This is written 

fix)dx. 

The value of the given expression is evidently finite whatever the 
value of n, for if M be the maximum value of f{x) in the given 
interval, the sum 

< M [(a;i--a)+(a;2— a;j)+ ... 

i.e. <M{h- a), which is finite, since If, 6, a are all finite. 

Tlie definite mtegral is here defirnd as the limiting value of the 
sum of a series. The calculation of the limiting value from this 
definition is complicated even in the case of quite simple functions, 
and in most cases would be quite impossible. 

For instance, take the very simple function aj“, and let each of the intervals 
Xi~a, ajj-rcj, ... be equal toh-, so that 

Xi = a+]i, Xi = Xi+h-a+2h, = = 

and h-a^nh. 
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Then, from the above definition, 

Lt {M- + 7t(a + ;iF + ;i(« + 27i)’'+ ... +7?,[a + (n-l)Ap} 

Ja 

= Lt 7t [a^ -I- + 2 aTn- 7i* + + 4 aA -i- 2^ Tz- + 

... +a^ + 2(?j-r)a7i-f-(«-l,i"7i-] 
= Lt 7 j + 2 (1 + 2 4“ ... + w “ 1 j + 7i^ ■[! + 2" + ,,, + (/^ -* Ij^j] 

ji 'jj 

= Lt [n7ia'-f2a7i^x|-(w — l)w + 7i^x J(m- 1)^(2 « — !)] 

n-1. ao 

*= (6 - a) 4 a (I? — fl)^ 4 J (h -af .2 

s= 5 — 4 — 2 7) 4 a® 4 J a 4 ^ a* 

The values of the definite integrals of a few very simple functions 
may be calculated in tliis way, but it will be seen that the method 
of the next article saves an enormous amount of labour. 

We now proceed to sliow how the value of the definite integral can 
be deduced at once from that of the corresponding indefinite integral. 


144. Eelation between definite and indefinite integrals. 

This can be obtained either geometrically or analytically. 

1. Geometrically. 

Let A, Zi, Xo, ... B (Fig. 93) be the points on the axis of x 

whose abscissae ai'e a, x^, ... h respectively, and let the 



Fig. 93. 

ordinates of A, Xj, Xq, ... B cut the graph of y:=f(x) in 

•Pj A? -^2? *••^71-1? Q- 

Then AP, X^Pi, X^P^^ ••• 2 :epresent the values of 

/t«)»/(^i)./feh respectively. 
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Therefore 

(j-i - a) /(a) + (a; 2 -%)/(»!)+ ... +(Z)-a;„_i)/(a;„_i) [i) 

=: the sum of the rectangles PZ^, P^ Xg, ... JP^^i B. 

The difference betv/een this sum and the area ABQB < the sum of 
the small rectangles PPj, Pi P 2 , -• P^_i Q, and if a be the greatest 
of the bases, this sum is less than a x the sum of their heights, 
i.e. < 0^ (BQ—AB}f and this — > 0 when a — > 0, since BQ and AB are 
finite. Hence the area ABQB is the limiting value of the sum of the 
rectangles, and therefore represents the limit of (i). But it was shown 
in Art. 80 that the area ABQB = F(b) —F(a), where F' (x) =f(x). 

{aa-«)/(«) + (®2-^i)/(a^i)+ - +(&-»„-i)/(%-i) 
tends to the limit F{h) — F{a) ; 

i. e, fix) dx = JP(5)~F(a), 

Ja 

where F{x) is the indefinite integral of /[x). 


2. Analytically. 

Let F' (x) =fix)j i. e. let F{x) be the function whose d. c. is /(r). 
Then from the definition of a d. c. (Art. 26), 




= F'{x)=f{x); 


^ + where e— »0 as 6a;— >0 [Art. 24], 

ie. = 6 a?. /(a;) + € ore. 

Take x = bx = iCi— a, 

then F (Xi)—F(a) = (x^^a) f{a) + [x^ — a). 

Take x = x^, bx = x^—x^, 

then Z(a;2)-Z(a?i) = [x^-x^ f{x^)^€^ix^---x^). 

Take x = x.^, bx = iTs— 

then F [x^) - F (x^) = (0:3 - x^) /{x^) +■ ^3 (x^ -x^). 


Take x —■ ^ 

then ■F(6)-P(a!„_i) = (6 - a:„_i) /(a:„_i) + 

Adding together all these results, 

P(6)-P(o) = (a:i-a)/(o) + (a;2-a;i)/(a:i)+ ... + 

+ «i(iri-a) + «2(a-2-a;i)+ ... +e„( 6 -ar„_i). 
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Let 5 ] be the (numerically) greatest of the quantities ej, f;, ... 
then the expression in the last line 

<y}{x-^-a) + n{Xz-^i)+ ■■■ 
i.e. <t]{xi — a + X 2 —iXi+...-hh—x^-i), 

i.e. <7? (6 -a). 

All the numbers e^, e^, eg ... e„, and therefore rj, which is one of 
them, tend to zero as the intervals X 2 “X^^ ..., "b—x^ — ^ ate 

indefinitely diminished j hence, since x and h are hnite, 7j(t — aj 
tends to the limit zero, and therefore 

E(6)-F(a) = Lt[{ri-a)/(a) + (a:2-a:i)/(a;i)+ ... +{h-a:'«-i)/(r„_j)] 

= f(x) dx. 

- O’ 

This gives the same rule for evaluating a definite integral in 
general as was obtained in Arts. 80 and 81 for the particular cases of 
areas and volumes, viz. : 

TJw value of f{x) dx is obtained by substituting (i) b, (ii) a in 

ja 

the indefinife integral of fix)* and subtracting the latter result from the 
former* 

For instance, in the example just worked out in full from, the 
definition of a definite integral, we have at once, by this rule, 



We have now connected the two different points of view from 
which an integral may he regarded (as given in Arts. 71 and 143), so 
that the value of a definite integral can be deduced at once from that 
of the corresponding indefinite integral obtained by the methods 
of Chapters IX and XIY. 


Further examples are : 

^/(a“ — ar) da* — j” I ar ~ + g a® sin"^ (Art. 139) 

= (0 + *J a® siii“^ 1 ) - 0 = i TTfl®. 


cota; da;=s riogsinajl =logl— log-^ = log = ^log2- 
IT L Jiff ^ 
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C sr/J* r “j jr/6 

COS lx d.x a ' j-p KP' cos hx’^h sin hx) [ (Art, 1S9) 

i Lo . 0 .,0 

= ( - « + 0 ) - 1 (« + 0 )] = - 4 1 ) . 

In the preceding investigation, the values of the functions at the com- 
mencements of the successive intervals have been taken, but this is not 
essential; it is sufficient to take the values of the function at any points 
within the intervals. It can be shown that the limiting value to which the 
corresponding sum tends is the same in this case as when the values at 
the beginnings of the intervals are taken. 

In the geometrical proof above, the successive terms of the corresponding 
series (i) will then be represented by rectangles which are intermediate 
between the inner rectangles PXj, ... B and the outer rectangles 

FoXi , ... §X„__i respectively, and both sets of rectangles, and therefore 
also any intermediate set, tend to the same limiting value, the area AFQB. 


145. Exceptions. 

The condition has been laid down above that the function f{x] is 
to be continuous for all values of x from a to b inclusive, and it has 
been supposed that a and h are finite. We are therefore not yet at 
liberty to apply the preceding result if these conditions are not 
satisfied, e. g. we cannot, as yet, evaluate such expressions as 


-1 


dXf 


n 


dx 


or 


dx 

~cF^' 


JO V(l—x^) 

because, in the first case, the function 1/x^ is discontinuous for the 
value x= Oj which is within the range of integration ; in the second 
case, the function becomes infinite at one end of the range, when 
x = l; and in the last case, one end of the range of integration is at 
infinity. 

Such cases will be considered later (Art. 148), and it will then be 
seen that the first of these three integrals has no value, whereas the 
other two have finite values. 

It should be noticed that an indefinite integral may be regarded as 
a definite integral taken between some arbitrarily fixed value a and 
a variable value x, the arbitrary constant of integration being the 
value of the integral function when x = a, with the sign changed, 
i. e. / /' (x) dx, which has hitherto been written in the form /(x) -f 0, 
may he regarded as 

i.e. |"/(a:)1 =/(a5)-/{a), 


which is the same result as before with 0 replaced by —/(a)- 
The following set of examples will serve as exercises for a revision 
of the various methods of integration which have been considered. 
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Examples LVI* 


Find tlie values of the following ; 


1. X* dx, 


'^dx, x-idx, (x^-x+l)dx, J 

f""/ . ^n , dx r“ , 

7 — n 3 > (as + o) dx,\ - 77 , . Vfia + .Wi 7 




s r*^?, f“ _£f_, j±-. 

■ J, x ’ Jo x + a J_ia: + 2 

4. f ^ sin X dx, f cos x dx, f sin -j x dx. 

J 0 0 J 

, r -J 

6. sin* X dXj cos* x dx, sec* x dx, 

Jo J-iTT jo 

^Jo ar*+l' Jo Jo V(l + ^^)’ J 2 

7. I ^/{l—a^)dx, j' ^(x^'ha^)dx, J* ^(x^-l) dx. 

f* X ^ P 

Jo V(p^) ' Ji ^(2 + a;)’ Jo ? + 2¥T2* 

9- d 3, j ** sin^ddd, P cot^<Z^, 

!o . I + cos-d Jo 
>2 r4 fb 

10 . j xlogx dx, j x^logxdx, J logxdx, 

dx dx • 1 J f’ , 

3j _ — , X2. miT^xdx, tan“^ajiaj. 

Q 1 + cosa: 1-cosa? jo Jo 

I'TT . I'l 

13 . I sin a; da;, e“® cos a; (Zh;. 14. sre^dx, cosha?di;. 


15. x^{a‘-sr)dx, 


16. a; sin r da;, a;* sin a; da;. 17. cos®^d^, cos* d sin ^ c? £^. 

jo jo jo jo 

“• [' 7(s4fcTs)' C 


a;* fl’’’ 

19. “i; — ^dx, — oda?. 20. 1 sec a; dar, cosec a? da?, 

jo Jo Jo J^TT 

21. P p — 7 ^ » ’ 7 — ^ 22. ^ tan* a? da?, ^ sin* a? da;. 

jo o-r4eosa; 4 + 5cosa; Jo ^,o 

r^TT ri’’" 

23. sin* a? COS® a; da;, sin* a; cos® a; da;. 24. tana; da;. 

Jo Jo J“iT. 

dx f* da; « • 2 ^ r 2 ^ 

J, *=(*+1) J, {a; + l)-(ic + 2) J, Ji;. 


J a;*(a;+l) jo (a; + 1)* (a? + 2) 
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ri”- 

27. I sin 4 a? cos dan, sin 2 mx cos 2 hx dx. 
Jo 


0 

.fl 


a?tan“^a; dx, 


COS”^ 0? (ZiC. 


SI 

S3 

86. 

39 

41, 


■ C V(^ 

■r. 


■txj 


dx» 


80. 

82. 


28. 

dx 




sec^ X dx. 


dx 

+ */x 
dx 


■j: 

■j: 


dx 

{pip' + 2 X + 2) 

dx 


34 

87. 


■j: 

J. 


Q COB^ x + IPbuPx 

dx 

0 l + 2a:co3 0( + a^ 


dx 


e® + e“» 

^ X dx 


0 (a; + l} (0:^ + 4) 
dx 


-a 


0 a;^ + 5ic + 6 


a?® + 2 a: + 5 
Evaluate from the definition of Art. 143 : 


85. 


88 . 


40. 


42. 


sin a; 


dx. 

dx 


^{2ax-rx-) 

'K 

X tan^ X dx. 


dx 


0 v'(34-2x~arj 


48. X dx. 

44. 

fa 

(Zx'^ — ^x) dx. 

45. 

Bin X dx. 

Jo 

.. 

1 


0 

46. 1 e* dx. 

47. 

'iff 

cos 2 X dx. 

48. 

r x^ dx. 


146. General properties of definite integrals. 

Let F{x) be the indefinite integral of f{x). 

ri 

1. It is at once evident, since 


and 


f{x)dx:=F{l)--F{a), 
f{x)dx = F(a)^F[l), 


that an interchange qf the ‘ limits ' a and b changes the sign of the definite 
integral 


n. 


J f(x)dx—^ /{x)dx+j f(x)dxj 


since the latter expression = JF(a) + JF(Z?)--.F(c) 

= JP(6)-JP{a). 

In a similar manner an integral may be divided up into the sum 
of any number of parta 

III. J f(x) dx~0 or 2 j f{x) dx, according as f{x) is an odd 

or an even function of x. 

For f{x) dx = F(g ) — Z(-“a). 

J —a 
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If F{x) lie an even function of®, ie. if /(«) be an odd function of a;,* 

f%n 


F{-a) = Fia), and 


f{x) dx = 0. 


If F (rr) be an odd function of a:, i. e. if /(x) be an even function of a 


Fi—a) = —F(a), and f(x) dx = 2F(a) — 2 

„ —a 


f{x) dx, 


for in this case, 


'*/(a;) dx = F{a)-F{0) = F{a), since, FCa:) being an 
0 


odd function of -c, it follows that F (0) is zero [Art. 5]. 


f+i f+i 

E.g. j a^dx=^0, J x*dx=^2 


dx. 


\^aOr + 3p‘ 


,6x^2 


io a^ + x 


\dx ; 


aHa;- 


dx = 0. 


This result also follows directly from the definition in Art. 148, if 
tbe two halves of the range from -a to 0 and 0 to fl be divided 
into equal intervals. For, if f{x) be an odd function, the terms of 
the series obtained from negative values of x are equal in magnitude 
and opposite in sign to the terms obtained from the corresponding 
positive values of x j hence the terms of the series cancel out in 
pairs and the sum is zero. If f{x) be an even function, the terms 
obtained from negative values of x have the same magnitude and 
sign as the terms obtained from the corresponding positive values 
of X ; hence the terms occur in equal pairs, and their sum is twice 
the sum obtained from the positive values of x alone. This theorem 
is especially useful in dealing with the integrals of certain trigono- 
metrical functions. 


E.g. 




sinx dx = 0 ; 


-iff 


•iir 


sin® xdx = 0; 


sin® X cos’* X dx ^ 0 ; 


cos X dx = 2 
sin® X dx ^2 


pill- 

cos X dx, 
sin® X dx. 


sin® X cos® X dx=^ 2 






sin® X cos® X dx. 


since, in each line, the first function given is odd and the second even. 


* If F{x) be an even function of a, F(x) « P(— »). 

Bifforentiating, F'{x) = »)x ~ 1 , i. e. /(a?) =*= —/(—»); 

hence f(x) is an odd function of x. 

Similarly, if F (sc) be an odd function of », ») = — ; 

... _jf>/ (-a*) * (a), I e. /(-») =/(»); 

hence /(x) is an even fonotion of sc. 
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IV. !” f{x) dx = r V(a-K) dx. 

Jo Jo 

For, on putting x = a— /f(z) dx becomes 




^dx . 

fia-z)-^dz, i.e. 


dx 


f(a—3)dz, since — =— 1, 
dz 


Also when a; = 0, z =: a, and when a? = a, 5 = 0: 


X rO ra 

/(x)dx = — /(a~z)dz=: f(a—z)dz = 

Ja JO 


fia ' x) dx^ 


since the value of the definite integral depends only upon the values 
of the limits, so that it does not matter whether the variable be 
denoted by x or z. 


In particular, “ /(sinrr) dx = 


«■ . r^:r 

/ [sin (1 7:-x)]dx f (cos a?) dx 


Also 


j. 


x{l^xY dx = 


JO 

r — 7, I 

n + 1 7^ + 2Jo 


(except when w == -1 or —2) 
2a 

Y. I 

Jo 

r). 

"*2o 


1 


w+1 t^^-2 {7i + i)(w-f2) 


f{x)dx = 0 or 2 f{x)dx^ according as f(2a'-x) = —f{x) 

uO 


or 

For 


fix) dx = 


'a r2a 

f{x)dx^ f[x)dx. 

n n. 


In the last integral, let £r = 2a— 5 ; then when a; = a, z — 
and when x = 2a, 5 = 0. 


'2a 


/{a?) dx becomes 


/(2 a— 5)d5, i.e. 


JO 


f{2a--x)dx. 


Hence 

r2a 


f{x)dx=^ f{x)dxJr f[2a—x)dx— \^f{x)-\-f[2a-‘xy\dx, 


Jo 


which is equal to 0 if /(2 a— a) — —/(re), and to 2 


f{x)dx if 


/{2a— ir) =f{x\ This is especially useful in dealing with trigono- 
metrical integrals, since sin(7r— a;) = sin a?, and eos('5r— 57 ) = —cost. 

'Jr 

E. g. sin” X cos® x dx^ 2^ sin" x cos® x dx, 

Jo 


bat 


sin” X cos® X dx^ 0. 


This result also follows, like Theorem III, directly from the definition of 
a definite integral, if the two halves of the range be divided into equal 
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intervals. For, in tie first of the two examples just given, the expression to 
be integrated takes the same series of values (in the reverse order) between 
I TT and TT as between 0 and ; hence the integral from 0 to tt is twice the 
integral from 0 to -Itt. In the second example, the values of the expression 
to be integrated between and w are equal in magnitude and opposite in 
sign to the values between 0 and ^tt; hence the terms cancel out in pairs, 
and ihe integral is zero. 

YI. If G be the greatest value and L the least value of f{x) within 

the range of integration a to 6 (6 > a), then the value of f /(ir) dx 

Jo 

lies between i)(& — a) and (?(&—«). 

This follows at once from the definition of Art. 14S, for, since G is 
the maximum value of f{x), the sum there given is less than the sum 
obtained by replacing every value of f(x) by G, 

Le. <G[xj — a + X 2 --x^-\- <G(h— a). 

Similarly, it is greater than L (h — a). 

If f{x) be a continuous function of x, then as x increases from a 
to b, f(x) must pass through every value intermediate between L 
and G; hence the value of the definite integral is equal to b-a 
multiplied by the value of /(x) for some value of x between a and 5, 
This value may, as in Art. 117, be denoted by a + d(b— a) where 
0 < < 1 ; hence 

rb 

f{x)dx = (5~a)/[a + 0(b — a)]. 

E. g., since the maximum and minimum values of >v/(5 + sin^ a?) are 
r^ir 

and v^6, it follows that V^(5 -f sin® a;) dx is between and 

jo 

i.e. between 1118 tt and 1*225 tt. 

147, Geometrical proofs. 

If the definite integral be represented by an area, the preceding 
results are all easily seen to he true from geometrical considerations. 

Theorem I simply states that the area from AF to BQ is the same 
as the area from BQ to AF ; the change of sign is due to the fact 
that the intervals AB and BA are measured in opposite directions. 

Theorem II states that the area from AF to BQ is equal to the sum 
of the areas from AF to CE and from OR to BQ (Fig. 94 (i)). 

In Theorem III, if f(x) is an even function of a?, the graph of 
f{x) is symmetrical about the axis of ; if f(x) is an odd function 
of Xj the graph is symmetrical about the origin (Art. 10). The 
theorem follows from the facts that in the first case the area APQB 
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is double the area OBQB (Fig. 94 (ii)), and in the second case, the 
areas AGP and JBOQ are equal, and, since they are on opposite sides 
of the axis of a?, opposite in sign (Fig. 94 (iii)). 




Fig.. 94. 


Theorem IV is equivalent to the statement that, if in figure (ii) the 
origin 0 be moved to the point B, where rr = a, and the direction of 
the axis of x be reversed, the same area OBQB is obtained, provided 
the range 0 to a is the same. 

Theorem Y follows from figures (ii) and (iii) in the same way as 
Theorem III, by taking A as the origin and 0, B as the points 
a, X = 2a respectively. The curve is symmetrical about OB if 
f{2a-‘X) =/(^), and then the area APQB is double the area AFRO ; 
the curve is symmetrical about the point 0 if f(2a—x) = - /{x}. 
and then the area A OF = —the area OBQ, 

Theorem VI follows from the fact that the area FABQ in fig. (I) 
is greater than the rectangle AK contained by AB and the minimum 
ordinate of the curve, and less than the rectangle BL contained by 
AB and the maximum ordinate. The final form in which the 
theorem is given is equivalent to the statement that there is some 
intermediate point E, such that the area FABQ is equal to the 
rectangle contained by AB and the ordinate CB, 

Examples LVII, 


Express as integrals from 0 to ^ tt the following : 


1. 

X X dx. 

2. 

sin® X COS® X dx. 

8. 1 

rir 

zm^xdx. 


“iir 


0 

J 

— n* 

4. 

’2 IT 

COS® X dx. 

5. j 

1 sin^arcos^a; diP. 

6. { 

r4ir 

sin* X dx. 

j 

Q 

J 

-27r 

J 

'0 

J 

sin® X J 

8. 

'0 

COS* a: dx, 

^2’J- 

0. 

! sin® X cos® X dx. 

10. 

sin® X dx. 

11. 1 

cos^°» dx. 

12. 1 

sin* X dx. 



J 

w 

J 
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Find tlie valoe of: 

13. f dx- 14. 


xia-xY" dx. 


15. 


lo 

fa 




X) dx. 


16. 


I a- -f X"' 


dx. 


17. 


j.-a 1 + cos^ii? 


dx. 


'*§/r 

18. tan^ X dx. 


^ , dx. 20. aJ ( a - x) dx. 21 . J 


I _ 

•a 


x^ a/ { a'- x^) dx. 


32. p sin=a;cos‘xf?r. 23, ' sin^cos’a; <te. 


sec^ X dx. 


‘i^cosiT — sin x 
cos X 4- sin a? ' 


dx. 


25. j siiia:sec*a; dx. 26 , 

27 From tlie fact that, within the range of integration, 0 < x" < xMf n >2, 

. fl dx 

deduce two values between which 


must lie. 


Jo V(l-^ 

Between what two values must the foUowing three integrals lie? 


28 . P\4-cos=x)VSdx. 29. 

Jo 

Pi. Cb-a 

31 . Prove that ] /(^) dx = 

ja 


do 

0 V(l— |sin"^) 

1 

f(x + a) dx. 


2 + x" 
SO. 


32. Prove that I /(^) 


rb 


f(a + b-x) dx. 


33. Prove that dx — 


r?«& 


fix) dx. 


p dx < [’ xe-*' dx, and hence find a number below 


34. Prove that j e ^ dx< 

"which it must lie 

35. Prove that | x‘' (1 -xf" dx = 


x^{l-xy'dx. 


fix) dx that the 


148. Extension of Theoreni of Art. 144. 

It has been assumed in Art 144 in evaluating ^ ^ 

extreme values of the range of integration are “ 

the function /(x) is continuous, and therefore finite, throughout tha 

tl.se ...attic- .» 

satisfi.a, and it rmains t. co— idOT how fsr the res. s 
article may he extended to such cases. 

It has been shown that 


f{x)ix = F{b)—X{a), where P'Cx)— /(»)• 
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14 as 6->oo, F(b) tends to a finite limit L, tten L—F{a) is 

"*00 

defined as the value of f{x) dx. 

*/ « 

Similarly, if as a— > — oo, F{a) tends to a finite limit i', then 

rb 

F(5)— is defined as the value of /(x) dx. 

J — CO 

Examples : 


(i) J £1?"* dx (where a and I are positive, so that the value 0 for which 
the function l/aP' is discontinuous is not within the range of integration) 

= [-!/'»]'' = 

pco 

As h->co, l/Z>-> 0 ; hence x'^^dx — lfa. 


: = l^log £1? J = log & ~ log a. 


As b-^co, log b also 00 , hence - dx has no value. 

This example shows that the condition that /(a ;)->0 as x-^io is not 


a sufficient condition that f(x) dx may have a value. 


(iii) r*’ , = ["- tan-^ = i tan-’ - 

Jo L“ “Jo “ « 


As & -> CO , tan“^ - 


a- +x^ 2 a 


Pa r g-aa: 

(iv) e cos hx dx [a ^ (b sin bx-a cos bx) (Art. 139 } 

Jo La +0 Jo 

g^ad 

■■ — rr(&sin?>(9-acos2 ) -f -tt— r«* 

When d->oo, sin6d and cos&^ are finite since they cannot be greater 
than 1, and i. e. -»0. 

a 

cos bx dx ■ ■ o . tj, • 

Next, suppose that f{x) becomes infinite at one of the extremities 
of the range of integration. Let /(rr) = oo when x=b. 

Taking the integral f{x)dx, f{x) is finite throughout this 


range of integration. If, as e— >0, f(x)dx tends to a finite 


limit L, this value L is defined as the value of f{x) dx, 

Ja 



2S0 definite integrals 

Similarly, if /(a;) = co when a; = a and if, as «-»0, 
tends to a finite limit L', then L' is defined as the value of 


n 


f[x)dx 


f[x) dx. 


In practice it is usually at an end of the range of integration that 
f^x) becomes infinite. If /(a:) becomes infinite for a single value 
x = c within the range of integration, then 


n 


f(x) dx = 


f{x) dx + 




fix) dx, 


J a 

and each of the latter integrals may be treated in the manner just 

'^^sTiifilarly, if f[x) becomes infinite at any (finite) number of points 
whhin the ’range of integration, the integral may be split up into 
a number of integrals in which the infinite values occur at es- 
treniities of the ranges of integration. 

Examples : 


(i) 


(ii) 


* x-i dx ; x-i is infinite when a: = 0. 
r x-i dx=]^ 2 xij_ ='2ai-2ei. As €->0, €^^0. 

x~i dx = 2ai. 

dx _ _ jg infinite when a; = 1. 

^r_J_T L + 1. 

L 0-1 * 


!i {x-lf’ {x-lf 
dx 


Jl+e 




l/f-^ oo as e-^0, therefore this integral has no value. 

, s becomes infinite when a; = 3, whicli is 

^ ' Jo 

within the range of integration. 


Hence we write 
Now 


dx 


dx 


r\ + 


^(a:-3) Jo ^(x-B) 

which tends to the limit -|(-3jVs as e->0. 
dx 


dx 


, Vix-B)' 

|(-3)V‘, 


€)V» 


Also 




which tends to the limit | as 
dx 
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Geometrical illustration. 

To illustrate the matter geometrically, consider 


'5 1 


dx. 


If F and Q (Fig. 95} be the two points on the graph of y 


l/aP' whose 



abscissae are a and 5, 



represents the area FABQ. 


Now 




5 dx - 


1 

a 


”, which, as co , tends to the limit 
0 a 



1 , . . 1 1 
When a == 0, —s is infinite ; and as a-^0, --^oo ; — dx has 

X* a 1 0 

no value. 

Hence the area AFQB tends to a definite limit as the ordinate BQ recedes 
to an infinite distance remaining fixed), but has no limit as the ordinate 
AF approaches the axis of y ; as great an area as we please can be obtained 
by taking AF suflSciently near to the axis of y. 


Examples LVIIL 


Find, when they exist, the values of the following : 


1. 

1. 

dx^ 

, 1 

dx 

J. 

r“ dx 

1 2^* 

"J 


ji V'a;' 

4. 

dx 

^ J575* 

• 

^^dx 

0 ^ * 

t. 

■' dx 

7. 

dx 

"J 

dx 


dx 

0 


0 V 

— 

f"” dx 

1^00 + 

11. 

^ dx* 

0 l-» 

12. 


13. 

iJ 

’*00 

e”® sin X dx. 

0 

- 

■*1 ^ 

15. 

'00 

Jo 

16. 

® xdx 

17. 

1 logs dx. 

18. 

r® dx 


jj ip® + 4 a? -f 
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Jo 


- ar (1 + x^' 


r® dx 

°Ji a:(l+a!)* 


I x^(l+:i 


^/{(^-0C)(/3-x)} * cosh; 


25. Prove that, if n be positive, 

poo 

x^e~^dx-’ : w dx, 

Jo 

Hence evaluate the former integral if n be an integer. 


149. An important definite integral : sin»^ 6 eos’^ 0 d$. 


One of the most important definite integrals is J sin”^ 0 cos*^ $ dd, 
when m and n are positive integers. 

It has been shown (Art. 141) that 


r - 7/1 cos»^-^ d sin’'^-^^ d , n 1 

cos” 6 d6 =: _ 

m-i-n m + n 


sin’”deos”“2 0d0. 


The evaluation of the above definite integral is rendered very 
simple by the fact that the first term on the right-hand side vanishes 
for both the values 0 and cosd being 0 when d = -|7r, and sm0 
when ^ = 0. 

. . n-1 


siiP” 6 cos” 6 d6 = - 


m-tn Jo 


8i]i^dcos^~'^0dd, 


in which the index of cos 0 is reduced by 2. 

By Art. 146 lY, the integral is unchanged when Jtt— is sub- 
stituted for $ ; 

r^TT ri*” 

sin”’“ 0 cos” 6 dO = l sin” 0 cos’” 0 d0 


m + njo 


sin” 0 cos’” ^0 dO '■ 


yfl — 1 . 

: sin’”’“- 0 cos” 0 dS 

m+w 0 


(again replacing 0 by Jtt— 0), in which the index of sin 0 is reduced 
by 2. This result may also be obtained from the reduction formula 
connecting and n 14:2). 

The integrals on the right-hand side can be reduced a stage further 
by using these results with 2 for and m—2 for m respectively. 



sin’” 0 cos” 6d0 = 

or 


n— 1 


''^TT 



2J0 

m— 1 

m—S 

S-TT 

m-^n 


■ 2 jo 


sin’”dcos”"^i9d^, 
sin’”'"^ 6 cos” 0 dd» 
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By repeated use of these results, the numerical factors in the 
numerator will be 1, ^—8, ^—5, ... down to either 2 or 1 

(according as n is odd or even) as the index of cosd is gradually 
reduced, and m—1, m—S, m— 5, ... dowui to either 2 or 1 (according 
as m is odd or even) as the index of sin d is gradually reduced ; at any 
stage the last factor in the denominator exceeds by 2 the sum of the 
remaining indices of sin d and cos d. 

If one index is odd and the other even, m -rn is odd and the 


integral reduces to either 




sin Odd or 


cos d d d, either of which 


is equal to 1 ; the last factor in the denominator is 3. 

If both indices are odd, m-\-n is even, and the integral reduces to 


•jn- 


sin d cos OdOf 


i.e. I 

Jo 


sin2ddd, which is equal to The 


sin d oosBdB 


last factor in the denominator of the coefficient of 
is 4 ; hence, in the final result, the last factor is 2. 

If both indices are even, is even, and the integral reduces to 

r 

dS, which is and the last factor in the preceding denomi- 


rjn- 


nator is 2. 


Hence we have the following simple rule for writing down the 
value of the integral : 

jo (w+n — 2) 

the factor \it only when m and n are both even.''" All the three sets 
of factors descend 2 at a time to either 1 or 2 according as the fii*st 
factor of the set is odd or even. 

The value of the integral when the limits are multiples of Jtt 
can be obtained from the preceding case by the aid of the theorems 
of Art. 146, I 


Examples \ 

4 2 2 1 

6in=d cos« ed6= ^ ^ 4. ■ 

) . 4 . 2 24 


Sin® d cos ® B dB -■ 
Jo 


5 . 3 . 1.2 
9 . 7 . 6 . 3 . 1 *“ 63 


sin* B cos® 6 dB ^ 
Jo 


3 , 1 . 5 . 3.1 IT IT 
10 . 8 . 6 . 4 . 2 ' 2 *“^‘ 


* 0 counts as an ©yen number. 
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Bin-ecos’^ede = 2 !* Bin»«coa»5(2 0 . = 2 ~;-, = 
Jo 5- 3.1 


p2:r pja- 

sin ® $ da = 4 sin * B dd 
Jc Jo 


7.5.3. 1 TT SStt 
8. 6. 4.2* 2 ‘ 64 


15* 


150. Change of limits of integration. 

It has been seen that many algebraical expressions which contain 
irrational functions can be integrated by trigonometrical substitu- 
tions ; in these cases, the transformation back from the angle 6 to 
the original variable x is often troublesome, but in the corresponding 
definite integrals this may be avoided, since the value of the definite 
integral depends only upon the limits, and the limits for x may be 
replaced by the corresponding limits for 0, 

Examples: 

(i) 4/(ar-x^) dx may be found by substituting x — a sin^. 
jo 

As X increases from 0 to a, sin & increases from 0 to 1, and therefore 6 
from 0 to 1 77 ; hence 

f : fi »!■ 

dx — a^\ cos® B dd a® . | tt a®, 

Jo Jo 

by the rule of the preceding article. 

(ii) I ^ ^l(x—Oi') (i3~ir)] dx may be obtained by the substitution 

X = a cos® d + ^ sin®d. [Art. 137.] 

/ ^[(x (X) — x)] dx becomes — cos 6 em0 ,2 {l:i^0C) sin Boos B di. 

When x^ Oi, sin ^ « 0 [since a:— a ■» O — CX) sin® 6 ] ; ^ = 0. 

When = cos^»*=0 [since ^ — a? =» (3 — a) cos® ^] ; ^s»|3r. 

the given definite integral * 2 (/S— a)® sin® 6 cos® 8 d6 

Jo 

*= |jr 0— a)®. 


151. Keduction of algebraical expressions to preceding form. 

The integrals of many other algebraical expressions, rational as 
well as irrational, can, by trigonometrical substitutions, be reduced 
to the form y'sin'” ^ cos” d with multiples of J-n- as limits, in 
which case their values can be written down by the preceding rule. 

The following examples show types of expressions which can be 
so reduced and the methods of reducing them. 
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Examples : 

(i) r dx. 

Jo 

U X a sin 0, we get 




sin * 3 . (a*cos* V ® . a cosSd$ 


sin* 6 cos^ 3 d B ^ » 


1.3.1 77 77 a® 

674 . 2 * 2 " *32 


(ii) 


X* (a — x)y^ dx. 


Here the substitution x = asin 3 will not rationalize the expression, 
but x^ a sin* 3 will, and the limits for 6 will be 0 and J tt. 


The integral • 


a* si: 


: 2 a*/* 


sin^ 3 {a cos* i9)V» . 2 a sin ^ cos S cl 9 

sin “ e cos ‘ 6 d6^ 2. aV» . ^ = I® 

9. 7. 5. 3.1 315 


(iii) 


, dx. 


In this case, ii x a tan 3, a* + rr* «= sec* 3, dxjd 6 — a sec* 3, 
■Whena7=+co, ^=+|7r; when a? = -co, ^ rr ; 


the given integral 


g* tan^ 

_ a® sec® 3 

J —t TT 


asec*^ = - 
a 


tan^^? 
_i- sec*^ 


d3 


fiir 


2 

sin^ dd = - sin^d dd 

_ -iir al^ 

2 3.1 TT Stt 
4.2 2 *^ 8 a 

Examples LIX. 

Find the values of the following : 



77 

sin*^cos*d dd. 

0 

2. 

r^ir 

j sin*i9 cos^d <f 

3. 

1" sin®^cos*d 

4. 

Itt 

cos^° (9 d 

5. 

fiTT 

sin*d cos'^d 

6. 

r,7 

sin^ 3 d 3. 


0 

J 

1-^77 


0 

7. 

^ . n 

sin*d cos® <9 d3. 

8. 

TT 

cos® 5 sin^i^d. 

9. 

f cos®d d$. 


0 


0 

J 

Lojr 

10. 

’irTr 

sin®d cos®d d3. 

11. 

^/(c3^a?) dx. 

12. 

1 (16-ar*jV2 


0 


—a 

w 

!o 

13. 

j x^ (d^ — a?*)^/* dx. 

14. 1 

x^{a^-3^)y^dx. 

15. 

1 (2 — (iaj. 

*j 

16. 

lo 

0 (a* + a;y^^' 

J 

17. 

0 

rvv® 

(3-4a;*}V2 d.r. 

^0 

18. 

'o 

L d+a^F'''®' 
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19 . 



(a — xf dx. 


22 . 


-v/il - a') 


dx. 


20. r^V2(l-a:)V2c^^. 
Jo 

i ^a 

^{ax-xr) dx. 


fi 

25, I x"Wix-x')dx. 26. 
jo 

23, r (for. 29. 

!. ia-^xr 

SI. I" ^.^ilx-10-x-)dx, 


' x^ ^ (9 - 4a?”) dx. 

0 


dx 


82 . 



^ dx. 


^(2 ax - 3 ?) 



x^ , 



V^(3 a? — .r- -T 4) dx. 



fs 


35 . 


x^( 4 :X-Z-x-) 
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GEOMETRICAL APPLICATIONS 
AREAS 


162. Areas of OaxTee. 

Some simple cases of the determination of areas (which is some- 
times referred to as quadrature) have already been considered in 
Chapter IX. The following method, in which an area is regarded 
as the limit of a sum, yields the same result as the method of 
Art. 79. 

Let AH, BE (Fig. 96) be the ordinates of two points A and B on 
a curve ; and let HE be divided into very small equal parts, each hx. 



Let MB, EQ be the ordinates at two successive points of division, 
M and E Complete the rectangles BN, QM ; draw all the ordinates, 
and complete the rectangles in the same way. 

The difference between the sum of the inner rectangles, S (BN), 
and the sum of the outer rectangles, 2 (Qilf), is equal to the sum of 
the small rectangles, 2 (BQ), and this is equal to the length of their 
common base, 6 a;, multiplied by the sum of their heights, i.e. to 
h(BE—AE), which can be made as small as we please by taking 
6ai aufSeiently small. Hence the two sums of rectangles have a 
common limit, and this is the area of the ffguie HABE. 



= 

J 0- 

rh 
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Therefore the area EABK 

= T ^2(PN) = Lt2* = l if Ofl’= a and 0Z=6, 

5af-+0 

(by the definition of Art. 143) 

/(.r) dx, if y=f{!>^) ^ iii® equation of the curve AB. 

This gives the same rule as was obtained in Art. 80. 

Since « is + or - according as the pomt {x, y) is above or below 
the aids of a:, it follows that, if be taken positive, the value obtained 
for the area is + or - according as the area is above or below the 

accounts for results such as the following : If, to find the area 

between the graph of , = sin. and the^axxs of * from .= 0 to.= 2.. 

we take P%ina:d., we get [-cosx]■^ which is equal to 0. 

It is Glorious from the graph that the area from ® “ 0 ® " J® ^ 

the iis of :r, and the area from * = w to ar = 2 . below the axis of *. 
fhe preceding integral gives the sum of these areas with opposite signs, and 
tterefore merely intoates that the areas above and below the axis are equal 
in magnitude. Tlie area of each part is numerical y 


sinaJcZa?** j^ — 


cosa?J 


«2. 


In such cases the points where the curve cuts the axis shoifid be found, 
and the areas on opposite sides of the axis determined separately 

In some cases the area required has to be divided into several 

narts as shown in the following example : 

Wle. Eind m tU drcU x»+y*- 4a* and the ellipe 


roy* 


.16 a*. 



The reauired area .1 - 4 x area OBFC - 4 x area OBPM + 4 x mea MPO. 
Se ^oTrdLtes of P are obtained by solving the equations of the cunea 
This gives *=±a, y=±>/3a. C is the pomt (2 a, 0). 

The ordinate of the circle is ^{ia -x ), 
and the ordinate of the ellipse is VC16 «* - tA)/ V &• 
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2S9 


Hence A = 4! — dss-\r4:\ {4: — x-) dx 

Jo Ja 

= 4\/i j^Jirv/(16a^ — + sin"^ 

+ 4 ["4 >v/(4a*-a;^j +2 sin'“’ — 1 (-^i‘t. 139) 

L" -uJii 

= 4 y| [| a® >/15 + 8 tf * sin~^ ^ + 4 [2 at- . J n- - J a ' v^3 - 2 a- . J .t] 
- (B2 . sin-^ i + 1 tt) 

= 12 approximately. 


153. Area of cycloid. 

As an example of the determination of an area when the coordinates 
are each expressed in terms of a third variable, we will take the case 
of the cycloid (Art. 50), and find the area between one arch of the 
curve and the axis of x. 


The coordinates of a point on the cycloid are a? = a (^ — sin t), i/=(i (1 - cos 0), 
where 0 is the angle turned through by a fixed radius. 


\ydx^ 


y^^d0 (Art. 131), and in describing one arch, the angle 

do 


turned through is 2 tt. 
Hence the required area 
dx 


yre^^- 


a(l - cos 9 ) . a(l -cos^)d^=a’ 

0 j 0 


(1 — 2 cosd-i-cob'^j d0. 


Now, by Theorem V, Art. 146, 


coa0 d0 == Of and 


f2^ 


C08^^ d0 == 


= 4 '''' 
J 0 


COS’ 0 d 6 = 4 -|rr = ^- 


Therefore the required area — a' [2 tt + tt] = Sfra^, i. e. three times the 
area of the rolling circle. 


154. Area of a closed oval curve. 

Let AH and BK (Fig. 98} be tangents to the curve parallel to the 
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2 /-axis. Any intermediate ordinate will cut the curve in two points 
Pj (r, ^i) and PJ®, ; let y-^ he > y^. 

Then, if OE-a, 0K=l, the area EAPt_BK= y^ dx, 

' J a 

and the area II AF^ BK = j' ^2 J 
therefore, by subtraction, the area AP 1 BP 2 = [ 

J a 

Or, parallel ordinates may be drawn dividing the area into strips 
perpendicular to the ir-asis, and the area is the limit of the sum 
of the rectangles PiP^xoXf i.e, the limit of taken 

^6 

between x=^ a and a; = b, i.e. { 2^1 *“ 2 / 2 ) 

^ a 

It is easily seen that this expression gives the whole area, whether 
the curve cuts the ic-axis or not. 

In Fig. 98 it does not ; if, however, the axis of x, as shown by 
the dotted line EOBF, cuts the curve (below A and B) in G and D, 

r& 

and the ordinates AE and BK in E and F, then dx gives the 

Ja 

area EAPi BF^ and ^2 Bxe^s EGA and BFB (which 

Ja 

are above the ir-axis) with -f sign, and the area CP^B (which is 
below the ir-axis) with — sign ; therefore, on subtracting, the 
common areas EGA and EFB disappear, and there remains 
(MPiBD“*(— CDP 2 ), i.e. the area JLP^PPg of the closed curve. 

The same result follows more readily from the facts that the area 
is the limit of ^(P^P^xhx), and that no upward or downward 
movement of the ix;-axis affects the length P 1 P 27 which is yi—y^* 

It should be carefully noticed that the limits are the values of x 
for which yi and are equal. 

The following example illustrates the application of the method : 

Example. Find the area of the m^'ve 3 x- — 10 xy + 10 = 2. 

The two values of y which correspond to any particular value of x are 
found by solving the equation as a quadratic for y in terms of x. 

Thus + 2 = 0, 

whence -\/[20 (4— a;®)]}. 

These two values are y^ and y^, hence 

= *^[20 (4-a:*)] = iV'[5 
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The limits are tie values of x for -wiiicli and therefore are 

given by a:” = 4, i. e. x = + 2. 

Hence the area of the carve 

= r 

=J' J-v/5. 2cosd.2cosadi9 (ifa; = 2siad) 

= f\/5x2|” cos^QdB 

= Stt/ -v/5. 



Tlie curve is an ellipse whose centre is the origin, and is shown in Fig. 99. 
y — ±l when ij? = ±2, and y == ±1/-/^ = ±*45 when a; = 0. 

Also when y = 0, 3 = 2 and ± ‘82. 


Examples LX. 

1. Find the area of the curve y’^ — oi^{4: — x'^), 

2. Find the area of 

3. Obtain the area between the curve y'^ — x^j(^a--x) and its asymptote. 
This curve is called the cissoid. 

4. Find the area of the curve x — a cos^d, y = 5 sin^d. 

5. Find the area of the ellipse y^ = (rr— 2) (9 — 2 a?). 

6. Show that the area between the curve xy^ = a- (a—x) and its asymptote 
is equal to the area of a circle of radius a. 

This curve is called the witch of Agnesi, 

7. Find the area of each loop of the curve a? = a sin 2 y = h cos 6. 

8. Find the area of the loop of at/- ~ 4:a^ (a— a:). 

9. Find the area cut off from the parabola t/^ — 16 a; by the straight line 
y^%x. 

10. Also the area between the two parabolas t/^ = 20ar and a;" = 16t/. 

11. Draw the curve (a-”a;)t/^ = a;®(a+a;) ; and find (i) the area of the 
loop, (ii) the area between the curve and its asymptote. 

This curve is called the strophoid. 

12. The rectangular hyperbola 0 !^—y^ = Za?- divides the circle 
into 3 parts ; find the area of each part. 

i; 2 
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13. Find tlie area of the oval of the curve ^ (x- a) (a;-5 a)^, and find 
its ratio to the area of the circumscribing rectangle with sides parallel 
to the axes. 

14. Prove that the area between the catenary y = a cosh (x/a), the axes, 
and any ordinate FN is double the area of the triangle where FL 
is the perpendicular from N to the tangent at P. 

15. Find the area cut off from the hyperbola Jar — x/jlF — 1 by the double 

ordinate x^ 2a. Find also the area between the curv^e and the lines 
which join the ends of the double ordinate to the origin. 

16. Find the area of the ellipse rr2+4i/®--6a; + 8?/ + 9 = 0. 

17. Also of 9ir“ + 16y® — 90a;”64i/ — 119 = 0. 

18. Find the area of the curve 5a:^ + 6a;y + 2^2-f7a;+6y + 6 = 0. 

19. Find the area common to the ellipses x^/a^ -f 1 and a^/h- + 1. 

20. Obtain the area of the ellipse whose equation is (y-xj^ = (a; - 1) (3-ajj. 

21. Find the area of the curve xV^ + yy^ = a®/®. 

[Put x — aco^^9i f/==asin®^]. 

22. Draw the curve * (x“ 4 - 4 y == 8 and find the area between the curve 
and its asymptote. 

23. Find the area of the curve x == 2 ®cob^ + a cos y = 2a sin d + nsin2A 

24. Find the area of the astroid + _ ^ 2 /s^ 

25. If ij =/ix} be a closed curve, show that y = lf(x/a) is also a closed 
curve, whose area is ah times the area of the former curve. 

155. Approximate integration. 

The preceding method of finding an area requires (i) that we 
know the equation of the curve, and (ii) that the equation may give 
y as an integrable function of x. In practical work, a curve is often 
plotted from a number of isolated observations or drawn by some 
mechanical device, so that the equation of the curve is not known. 
Various methods have been devised for finding an approximate value 
for the area of such a curve. Moreover, since the integral of any 
function may be represented graphically by an area bounded by the 
graph of the function and the axis of x, these methods may be used 
to find an approximate value for the integral of a function whose 
graph can be drawn, but which does not yield to any of the ordinary 
methods of integration. 

For instance, if the value of (1 + a^)~i dx be required, we cannot find 

Jo 

the indefinite integral of l/\/(l+x*) in terms of elementary functions, 
and therefore cannot find the exact value of the definite integral by the 
method of Art. 144, hut by plotting the curve y' = 1/(1 4 x®) carefully, and 
using one of the following methods to find approximately the area between 
the curve, the axes, and the ordinate x = 1, we obtain an approximate 

p . . 

value for y dx, i. e. for the given definite integral (1 4x®j~i dx. 

Jo Jo 

* This is the curve in Question 6, with x and y interchanged, and a replaced 
by 2 a. 
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The simplest and most obvious way of approximating to the area 
between a curve and the axis of x is to draw a number of equidistant 
ordinates, and then, by joining their extremities, obtain a series of 
trapeziums whose areas can be found by elementary geometry ; the 
sum of these areas will be less or greater than the actual area 
according as the curve is concave downwards or upwards. By 
drawing tangents at the ends of alternate ordinates and producing 
these tangents to meet the consecutive ordinates on either side, we 
obtain a number of trapeziums, the sum of whose areas is greater or 
less than the actual area according as the curve is concave downwards 
or upwards. Hence the actual area is intermediate in value betw’een 
the sums of the areas of these two sets of ti'apeziums. The more 
ordinates are drawn, the more accurate is the approximation obtained, 
and the error involved in the approximation is obviously less than 
the difference between the two sums. 

A more accurate approximation than is possible by this method is 
obtained by the rule known as ^ Simpson’s Eule ’. 

156 . Simpson^s Buie. 

y^f Vz ordinates of three points A, E, and C (Fig. 100), 

whose abscissae are a— a, and a +7^, and let li be small. 

Suppose y = f{x) to be the equation 
of the curve (the form of the function 
f{x) may not be known) ; let F be any 
point on the curve between A and (7, 
whose coordinates are (a:, y), 

ra-h/i 

The area RA CL = ydx 

Ja—h 
'a+h 

= /{x) dx. 

Ja-~h 

Let X = a + jff; then as x increases 
from a— h to a + ^, 5 increases from Fig. 100. 

— ‘hioh] 

rh 

the area = /(a + ^r) d^er. 

By the extended Mean-Value Theorem (Art. 119), 

f(a f(a) + zf (a ) + (» + ) 

If is very small, the last term will only differ by a very small 
quantity * from 

* If /(as) is & quadratic function of x, say jja*+gx+r, /''(«) kas the constant 
value 2p for all values of x, and hence in this case the following expression for 
the area is exact, and not merely an approximation. 
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An approximation can also be made to tbe value of this integral by 
expanding and retaining a few terms only ; since re is not greater than 
1, the terms will diminish fairly rapidly. E.g. if we neglect terms after 

fi 2 f' r. , ^ 1 7 

+ 2 ! 8 I "^4! 

= •7467.... 

Since the terms decrease and are alternately + and the error in 
this result is certainly 



-1 


Jo 


■ isj. 


The above method may also be used to obtmn approximate values 
for such numbers as tt and e. For instance, since 


dx 


= ^77, and 


dx 


!o V{l~x^) 




Jo 1 + a:^ 

■n-e can. by dh-iding the ranges of integration into equal intervals, 
and treating the corresponding values of the functions as above, 
obtain approximate values for and 
-dx 


Also since 


— = log, 2, we can in a similar manner obtain an 
1 ^ 


approximate value for log, 2, whence e can he found, since 
log, 2 = login 2/logii) e (Art. 91). 

This gives login*, found from a table of common 

logarithms. 


157. Mean values. 

If the range 5- a be divided into n equal intervals, the values ol 
a function f(x) when x=^a, a + Jij a-\-2h, ... a + (n--l)hy are 
/(4 + 4 f(a + 2hl ... f{a-\~{n-l)h] respectively, 

and the arithmetic mean of these values is 

Since nh = 5 — a, this may be written 

h[f{a)+f{a-th)-t ... +/{a + (w-l)M]/(b-4 
The limit to which this arithmetic mean tends, as n is indefinitely 
increased, is called the wscifi vodud of the function over the range 
x^a to x = By Art. 143, this limit is 
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Geometrically, 


/(.r) dx is the area 


EABK (Fig. 101), and h—a is HK; 
therefore the mean Talae is represented 
by the height of the rectangle on the 
base HK, which has the same area as 
HABK It will evidently be equal to 
the value of the function at some point 
M within the range. (See Theorem YI, 
Art. 146.) 


B 



J ^ L 

H M fct 

Fig. 101. 


Examples : 

(i) The mean mlue of sin x between s = 0 and 


sinx dx - : - = *6866. 


(ii) The mean value of sin^ x between x 


0 and X = 


sin** X dx= - 

TT 


sin® a? dx = “ ■ 


The latter integral is important in the theory of alternating currents in 
Electricity. 


If the quantity whose mean value is required can he expressed as 
a function of one or other of several variables, it is important to 
notice which is the variable to which equal increments are given. 


(iii) A particle is projected veHically upwards with velocity of 80 feet per 
second; find the mean value of the velocity up to the highest point. 

The velocity may be considered as a function of the time, or of the distance 
from the starting point. 

(a) For equal increments of time. The time to the highest point is 21 
seconds, and t? = 80 — 82 ^ gives the velocity at any instant. 

the mean velocity = ^ (80 — 82 i) di *= f- j^80 ^ — 16 J 

= I [200-100] = 40ft. secs.; 

which is obvious, a priori, since the velocity decreases uniformly as the time 
increases. 


fb) For equal increments of distance. The total distance is 100 feet, and 
t?® = 6400 — 64 5 gives the velocity at the height $ above the point of 
projection. 


the mean velocity 




j: 


flOQ 


(6400 — 64 s) ds = x§Tr (100 — s) ds 
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(iv) A quantity of steam expands so that it follows the law pv*® ss 1000, 
p herng measured in pounds weight per square inch; find the mean pressure 
as Y increases from 2 to o cubic ifiches. 

Here p = 1000 and the increase in volume = S cubic inches ; 

the mean pressure — 1000 dv 

, 50^ [5i_2^] = 885 lb. wt. per sq. inch, nearly. 


Examples LXI. 


Find approximate 

1. f A/{l+a^)dx. 


values for the following definite integrals 1-4 : 


2 . 


dx. 




logfl -Fsina?) dx. 


4. 


'a* ’T- sin a; , 

dx, 

0 ^ 


5. Find an approximate value for n by applying Simpson’s Rule to 


integral 


b 

. Q 


dx 

1 + . 


(see end of Art. 156). 


6. Find an approximate value for tt firom 


a 


7, Find an approximate value for loga2, and thence for e, from 
S. Find the mean value of >v/(4 + 3a?) from x = 1 to ar = 5. 


J dx. 


9. Also of 1/x from ar=lto a; =10. 

10. In simple harmonic motion, a = a cos nt. Find the mean value of the 
velocity during one quarter of a complete oscillation (i) for equal 
intervals of time, (ii) for equal intervals of distance. 

Find also the mean values of the acceleration. 


11. Show that, in simple harmonic motion, the mean kinetic energy, with 

respect to the time, is half the maximum kinetic energy. 

12. Find the mean value of the ordinate of a semicircle of radius r when 
taken at equal intervals, measured (i) along the diameter, (ii) along 
the arc. 


13. A quantity of steam expands and follows the law pv^'’^ = 500 ; find the 
mean value of the pressure as v increases from 3 to 8. 

14. Find the mean value of 10 sin 250 ^ as t increases from 0 to 

13. Find the mean value of 0* where C = 10 sin 4 1, when 4 1 increases 
by 277. 

16. Also where C — aco3(pt+a) when pt + Oi increases by 277. 

17. Find the mean distance of points on the circumference of a circle from 
a fixed point on the circumference. 

15. A number a is divided into two parts ; find the mean value of their 
product. 

19. Find the mean value of the ordinates of the parabola — iax from 
ar == 0 to ar = 4 a. 
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20 . mean value of tke positive ordinates of tlie ellipse + y 1 . 

21 . The radius of a circle rotates uniformly al>out the centre ; find the mean 
value of the ordinate of its extremity. 

22 Find the area of a curve in which successive ordinates at intervals of 
*2 inch are S'5, 8‘2, 2*8, 2*9, S‘3, 3*6, 4 inches. 

23 . Equidistant ordinates of a curve are 4*2, 4*55, 4*9, 5*17, 4*8 inches; 
estimate the area between the extreme ordinates, which are 3 inches 
apart. 

24 . Use Simpson’s Uule to find the area between xy = 12, the axis of x, 
* rr = 1, a? = 4 ; and compare the result with the area found by 

integration. 

d B 

25. Piad, if i = % the value of ^(i sin^ ' g) ® 


VOLUMES 

158. Volumes of solids of revolution. 

The volume of a solid of revolution was defined in Art. 14 (4), and 
some simple cases have already been considered in Art. 81. 

As, in Fig. 96, the area AHKB is the limit of the sum of ail 
the rectangles such as P-V, so, if the curve APjB rotates about the 
axis of X and thereby forms a solid of revolution, the volume of this 
solid is the limit of the sum of the cylinders generated by the 
rotation of these rectangles, i.e. the volume 

r b 

= Lt 2 (it Flip . MN) = T 1 2* = a ’^2/' 

Jo 

Examples : 

(i) Find the volume formed by the j'otation of one arch of a cycloid about 
The volume 

'2 IT fJx r'2jr 

ny"^ dx^ na" {I’^oos 6 f a{l- 00 ^ 6 ) dB 

Jo Jo 

■•STr 

= 77 a® (1— 3cosd + 3 cos®d— cos^d)d^. 

Now 

cosdd^=0; j cos®d(2^ = 4 cos®^d^ = 7r; cos“'^d5 = 0; 

jo jo Jo Jo 

(Theorem V, Art. 146.) 

the required volume = tt a® [2 tt — 0 + 3 tt— 0] = 5 tt® 

The volume of a solid of revolution may be found in a similar 
manner, if the curve rotates about a straight line parallel to one of 
the axes of coordinates. 
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159, Volume of any solid. 

If the solid be divided up by planes perpendicular to the axis of z 
at distance So; apart, and if A be the area of the section by the plane 
which is at distance x from the origin, ^. 00 ; is the volume of the 
cylinder of base A and thickness hx, and the volume of the solid will be 
the limiting value of ^Abx, i. e. /Adx taken between proper limits. 

In Art. 158, A = ; in some cases, A can be found in terms 

of X by an integration, and then a second integration will give the 
required volume. As examples of this method, we will take the 
following : 


Examples : 

( 1 ) Find the volume of a cone of height h standing on an ellipticai base whose 
semi-axes are a and b. 

The equation of this ellipse, referred to its ares as axes of coordinates, 
is 1 [p. 19]. Its area = 4|' y dx. Taking the coordinates 


of a point on the ellipse in the form a; = acos^, y=^bsmB [Art. 50J, the 
limits for ^ are and 0, hence the area 


«4 


b sin 6 X —a sin 6 d6 




1 

Jtt 

= 4:ab si 
Jo 


sin® ^ ~ 4 . 4 . -1 7r = t ah. 


Next, taking the perpendicular from the vertex of the cone to its base as 



axis of X, the area A of a section perpendicular to OX (Fig. 103) at distance 
X from 0 is to the area of the base as x ^ : /t® ; i. e. A = tt ab x“j Ir. 
the volume of the cone 

„ 7 rr ab , jj 

^ : -p- . = J - ahli. 

(ii) Find the volume of an ellipsoid^ i. e. a solid figure such that the section 
by any plane parallel to the plane XOF", or perpendicular to either OX 01 OY, 
is an ellipse* 
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Let a & be tbe semi-axes OA, OB (Fig. 104) of the section by tbe plane 
TOr- a c tbe semi-axes OA, 00 of tbe section by tbe plane tbrougb OX 
nerpendi’cular to OX; therefore b, c are tbe semi-axes of tbe section by tbe 
plane tbrougb OT perpendicular to OX. a, b, c are called tbe axes of tbe 

Cons\der tbe section PQ by a plane perpendicular to OX at distance s 
from 0 Tbe area of this section is, by tbe preceding example, ^ PM. QM. 

Since P is a point on tbe ellipse AB, it follows that c^/a-+MP-/V = 1 ; 

MP=b.^{a--x-)ja. 

Since e is a point on tbe elbpse AC, it follows that + M(?/<P = 1 ; 

bence tbe area of tbe section PQ = 7:lc{a^-^)/<P. 

Therefore tbe volume of tbe ellipsoid 


ric 


(a'— x") dx 


2;rbc 




: I 77 abc. 


In some cases an approximation may be made to a volume by tbe 
use of Simpson’s Eule. If, in Art. 156, y,, ... denote the areas 

of the sections A^, A„ ... of a solid at equidistant mtervals, the 
application of the rule will give an approximate value for JAdx, 
the volume of the solid between the extreme sections. 

If three sections only are taken, viz. the extreme sections 
and the section A. midway between them, Simpson’s Eule gives the 
volume as \h{A[A-iA^A A^), a rule which is sometimes used m 
Mensuration. 
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(iii) Five equidistant sections of a solid are circles of eircumferencei^ 42, 
46, 50, and 52 inches, their common distance apart being 6 inches; fnd the 
to'utne between the ecctreme sections. 

If r be tbe radius of the first section, 2 tt^ = 36 ; /. r = 18/;r, and the 

area 324/7r sq. inches. Similarly, the areas of the other sections are 
44i/jr, 529/^“, 625 /tt, BVB/tt sq. inches. 

the volume == J. 6 [324+ 676 + 2 . 529 + 4(441 + 625)]/7r 

— 2 X 6322/jr = 4025 cubic inches, nearly. 


Examples LXII. 

1 . The loop of the curve ay^ = (a—x) rotates about the axis of x ; find 

the volume of the solid formed. 

2. Find the total volume generated by the rotation of the curve 

z=z {a^—x“) about the axis of x. 

3. A segment of a parabola cut off by a double ordinate perpendicular to its 
axis rotates about the tangent at the vertex ; find the volume generated. 

4. The same segment rotates about the double ordinate ; find the volume 
generated, and its ratio to the volume of the circumscribing cylinder. 

6. Find the volume formed when one semi-undulation of the curve 
y = 6 sin {x/a) rotates about the axis of x. 

6. From an extremity B of the latus rectum of the parabola ^4: ax, BK 
is drawn perpendicular to the axis of y\ find the volume formed by 
the rotation of OBK about BK. 

7. Find the volume of the solid generated by the rotation of the curve 

{a —x) about its asymptote. 

8. The arc of a quadrant of a circle rotates about its chord ; find the volume 
fonned. 

9. Find the volume formed by the rotation of {a — x)y“ = a^ about its 
asymptote. 

10. The curve x ^ rotates about the axis of x; find 

the volume formed. 

11. One-half of one arch of a cycloid rotates about the tangent at the 
highest point ; find the volume generated. 

12. Find the volume formed when one arch of a cycloid rotates about its 
maximum ordinate. 

13. Find the volume formed when the figure bounded by the axis of x, the 
catenary y = c cosh {x/c), and the ordinates a? — + c rotates about the 
axis of X. 

14. The common part of the two parabolas y^ = 4 ax and = 4 ay rotates 
about the axis of x ; find the volume of the solid formed. 

15. The curve * a? = a? (log cot 1-^ —cos 6), y^ a sin 6 rotates about the axis 
of X, which is an asymptote ; find the volume generated. 

* This curve is called the tractrix. It is the path of a heavy particle A drawn 

along a rough horizontal plane by a string AB, when the end B of the string is 

made to move in a straight line which does not pass through A, (See 

Ex. XVII 13.) 
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A circle of radius r rotates about a tangent ; find tbe volume of tlie 
resulting solid. 

tl,,. volume formed when the figure bounded by the curve 
y = affn (ih)! &e axis of y and the line y = a rotates about the 

axis of y, 

tli'it the volume formed by rotating 2/ = « “ (from a: = 0 to 
0 = ) about the axis of y is four times the volume formed by rotating 

it about the axis of a:- i i . 

Find the volume obtained by rotating the figure bounded by xH yi = ai 
and the axes about one of the axes. 

Find the volume obtained by rotating the oval part of the curve 
^ == a [x - a) {X- If about the axis of a:. 

The circle = 

find the volume of the solid nng thereby formed. 

Prove that the volume of a cone or pyramid of height li, which stands on 
a base of area A, is | J.h. 

Five e,-uid^=h-,nt sections of a barrel are circles of circumferences 80, 90, 
96 90 and' SO inches respectively, their common distence apart being 
1 foot ; find the volume of the barrel. 

The bounding sections of a solid are elUpses (perpendicular to its ,^is) 
wik Sales 4, 6 inches and 10, 12 inches respectively, the middle 
recUon ran ellipse with semi-axes 8, 10 inches, and its length is 

9 incbes. Find its volume. 

A sauare with a semicircle described upon one of its sides rotates about 
'the opposite side ; find the volume generated. 

The smaller of the two portions into which am ellipse is divided by its 
latu^ rectum rotates about that latus rectum ; find the volume generated. 

Find the volume generated by the rotation about the line ir = 4 of the 
ficrure bounded by this line and the curve y = ad. 

, A rector of a circle, radius r, of angle 60° rotates about its middle radius; 

find the volume formed. 

Kn isosceles triangle rotates about an axis through its vertex paraUelto 
its base ; find the volume generated. 

A Quadrant of a circle rotates ahout a Une through the centre of the 
circle, parallel to the chord which joins the extremities of its arc, find 
the volume generated. 

LENGTHS OF CUEYES 

160. Lengths of curves. 

The len<rth of an arc of a curve has already been defined in Art. 14 
as the limiT of the perimeter of an inscribed polygon, when the sides 
are all indefinitely diminished. The process of finding the length ot 
a euive is often referred to as the rectijimtion of the curve. Some 
simple examples were worked out in Art. 82 from the fact that 

isjdx - ^/il + [Ay!Aocf]. 


26 

27 , 

23. 

2D. 

SO 
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If P and <2 b« two consecutive angular points of ihe imseribed 
polygon, whose coordinates are {Xj y) and {x + oXj yi- cp), 

PQ = V[(hxf-{-(lyf'] = oa;\/[l + (oy/ca;)-]. • 


Hence the length s of the arc between two points ’whose abscissae 
ai-e a and & 


=Lt2(pe)= 


(jfi 


dx. 


since it follows from the mean-value theorem (Art. 116) that cy'cx 
is equal to the value of dy/dx at some point between P and Q, and 
it was mentioned in Art. 144 that, in the definition of the definite 
integral of a function, it was sufficient to take the values of the 
function at any points within the successive intervals. 

Similarly, the length of the arc may be expressed as 





where a' and h' are the ordinates of the extreme points of the arc. 

If the values of the coordinates x and y are expressed in terms of 
a third variable 0, it follows in the same way that 



and therefore the length of the arc is equal to 



dd 


taken betw^een suitable limits for 6, 

In only comparatively few cases can the integration be effected 
in finite terms of such functions as have hitherto been considered. 
Even in the case of the ellipse, the resulting integral can only be com- 
pletely evaluated by introducing and investigating the properties of 
a new class of functions known as elliptic functions. The integral 
obtained for the length of an arc of an ellipse is called an elilptk 
integral (the name being due to the fact that the rectification of the 
ellipse was the first problem in which such integrals presented 
themselves). 

In some cases an approximation to the length of an arc may be 
made by the use of Simpson’s Rule by taking equidistant values of 
ds/dx or ds/dy. 


X 
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Examples : 

(i) Finiihelengihof ike arc of the parabola y =4 ax from the vertex to 
any point (sj, j’l) on the curve. 

In this case it is best to take y as the independent variable. 

Since y- = 4 ar:, we have 2y ^-ia dx/dy; dxldy = y/2a. 

= ^[4yv/(4o'’+r)+|A«2smh-'|^]^^‘ 

^ ± + 4 sinh-^ |h] , since sinh"' 0 = 0. 

For instance, the length of the arc from the vertex to an extremity of the 
latus rectum, where Pi is equal to 2 a, 

= -- 12 o y (8 o’) + 4 o’ sinh-’ 1 ] = o ( v /2 + sinh"' 1 ) 

4 o'- 

= a (1-414. . + -881 . .) = 2-295. . ..a. 

(ii) Find the length of the are of a guadrant of an ellipse. 

The coordinates of any point on the ellipse can be expressed in the form 
--^acos^, y = bsin<t. (Art. 50). Therefore 

Ids!dd>f={dx/d 4 ,f+idy/dif a" sin= 9 -f 6 = cos= „ , , , , 

^ - (a* - 5^} cos- cos^ 0 (p. 19) ; 

. g =s J'a (1 — cos^ (^)~ dcj) between suitable limits, 
iieamring s from the end A of the major axis where <p = 0, s increases 
with <p ; therefore ds/d 4> is +. At the end B of the minor axis, ^ i ,r ; 
hence the values of 4> at the extremities of a quadrant are 0 and ^jr, and the 

length of the are = o * (1 — e- cos’ (pf/ d (p. 

® Jo 

This integral cannot be found in terms of functions hitherto considered, 
hut an approximate value can be obtained by expanding (l-e’ces’-^jV" by 
the binomial theorem and retaining a few terms only. If the series converges 
rapidly, a good approximation is easily obtained. ^ ^ 

(l-«’oos’ 9 jJ = l-^e’cos’^-f ^^-pc’cos^i#)- - 2 =-; ='e'cos®(^ +... 

= 1 — ^ e-cos’ <p— cos* cos’ cp—.... 

This series satisfies the conditions under which an infinite series can he 
integrated term by term. Assuming this fact, we obtain, by integrating 
each term between 0 and i n-, the length of the are 


1 4 3.1 1 

„ .k- IT — 


== a 77 . J . I TT— ^ 


4 ^ “ X"® ^ 


5.3.1 ^ __ 1 
‘6.4.2*'""' '’‘J 


In tbe ellipse, e is always < 1, and the terms diminish rapidly, h. g. it 
tbe semi-axes are 6 and 10 inches, = 1 = ‘64, and the length of the 

gjQ = 2^ 77 . 10 [1 — *16 — *0192 — *0051} — 5 77 X 8157 

= 12*8 inches approximately. 
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Examples LXIII. 

1. Find by integration tbe length of the circumference of a circle. 

2. Find tbe length of the arc of the parabola = 4 a; from the vertex to 
the point (9, 6). 

3. Find the length of the arc of the curve a'lf = from the origin to 
the point whose abscissa is Ja. 

If s be the length of the arc of the catenary y = c cosh {x/c) from 
the vertex to the point {x, y), show that s® = 

6. Find the length of the curve y =■ from ^ = | to y ~ 

6. Find the total length of the astroid a cos^ B, y^a sin^d. 

7. Prove that the area between the catenary y — ccosh {xfc)^ the axis of x 
and the ordinates of two points on the curve is equal to cs, where s is 
the length of the arc intercepted between the two paints. 

8. Express the length of one semi-undulation of the curve y = 5 sin (x/a) 
as a definite integral. 

9. Find the length of the loop of the curve ^ay‘^ ^ x {x-df. 

10. Calculate the perimeter of an ellipse whose major axis is 15 inches in 
length and whose eccentricity is 

IL The axes of an ellipse are 10 and 20 inches ; find its perimeter. 

12. Show that in the curve if 5 f]3e length of the arc 

measured from the axis of y, s^ozx^. 

15. Find the length of the curve y ~ log cos x from x = 0 to a? = J n*. 

14. Find the total length of the curve ix/af/^ -^{yjhf/^ — 1. 

16. The eccentricity e of an ellipse is small ; prove that the perimeter is 

nearly. 

16. Find the length of the curve ir — 2«cosd — acos2d, ^'“2<zsin^~a siu 2 5 
from d = 77 to d = cx. 

17. Find the length of the curve y = log[(e®-f-l)/(6® — 1)] from x~a to 
x^'2a. 

18. A curve is given by the equations a7=:a^(cos d + dsin d), y = a(5ind — dcosd); 
find the length of the arc from d == 0 to 6 — (X. 

19. Find, by Simpson’s Rule, the perimeter of the ellipse in Ex. Art. 160. 

20. Find approximately the length of the arc of the hyperbola xy — 12 
from a; = 1 to a? = 4. 


AEEAS OF SUEFACES 

lei. Areas of surfaces of solids of revolution. 

If in Fig. 96 (p. 287) the curve AB rotates about the axis of x, the 
straight line BQ generates a frustum of a cone ; the sum of the areas 
of all these frusta tends, when 8a?— >0, to a limiting value which is 

x2 
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defined as the area of the curved surface of the solid (Art. 14), It 
has been shown (p. 44) that the area described by PQ 

= PQx eircumferenee of circle described by middle point of PQ 

= PQ.2T(p + Uy). 

. the area of the surface formed by the rotation of AB 
= Lt2P(3.2v(y + i 62 ,) 

= Lt S {PQ/ls) 2ir (y + 48y) 8s 


rsj 

'2‘:ryds, since FQ/bs-^1 and 


where 5^ and are the lengths of the arc measured from some fixed 
point on the curve to A and B respectively. 


-Q I / d/ii 

. e. area of surface = dx (Art. 82). 


If it is more convenient, this may be expressed as 





between suitable limits. 

As with volumes, the area of the surface can be found in a similar 
manner, if the curve rotates about a line parallel to one of the axes. 
In some cases, too, Simpson’s Rule may be used, circumferences 
being taken of sections at equal distances measured along the arc of 
the generating curve. 

Sometimes it is more convenient to express both ^ and s in terms 
of some other variable d. 


Examples : 

(i? Find the area of the curved stiff ace foryned hy the rotation of a quadrant 
of a circle about the tangent at one extremity of it. 


deferring to Fig. 102, we have, since FQ = aB6, the area of the surface 
« Lt 2 .2 ttMP. FQ) Lt 2 2 r a b6 


2 7T a (1 — cos &) add == 2 7ra® 


f^TT 


(1-coa 6)dB 


:27ra*(|i7-l) =« ^(7r~2)>^ 
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(ii) Find the area of the whole surface of a sphere, and of the area intet*- 
cepied between two parallel p)lanes. 

Let the sphere be formed by the rotation of the circle about the 

axis of a;. If S be the inclination of the 
radius OP (Fig. 105) to the axis of a?, 
the coordinates of P are (rcos<9, rsind), 
and the length of the arc s from A to 
Pis r^. 

The whole surface is twice the surface 
generated by the rotation of AB 


= 2 


firr ds 


Civ 


rsin^. r ^=4:7r^ smBdB 







= 47rr“. 

If the area intercepted between two 
parallel planes H£[' and KK' be required, 

and if OL and ^ be the inclinations of OK and OE to the axis of x, this area 

sin B d6 ~ 2 7r?*^(cos Di — cos i) 


^ ds o 


^ 27rr(rc03 CX — rcos/3) = 27rr(OL-OP) = ^Trr.FL. 

This is equal to the area intercepted by the same two planes on the 
cylinder with axis OA circumscribing the sphere. (See also Art. 14.) 

(iii) Find the area of the surface of the solid formed by the 7vtation of one 
arch of a cycloid about its base. 

In the cycloid, y = a (1 - cos ds/dB = 2 a sin 1 0 (Art. 82 ; ; 


the area required *= 


'2 vr (7s 

27ry~d6^ 


dB 


2rr 


2 TT a (1 - cos 6) . 2 a sin h r d B 


■■ 477 a’' 


2 sin^ . sin J ^ =« 8 I sin®;\ d B. 

jo 


Let the limits for cj> are then 0 and tt, and d BJd = 2, 


the area = . 2 sin® ^ d — 32 n- a’* j sin®<^»d^ 


' 32 TT . f = ^ fr a®. 


Jo 


Examples LXIV. 

L Find the area of the surface of the sond formed by the rotation about 
the axis of x of the parabola y* = 16 a; from x = b to a; = 12. 

2, Find the area of the curved surface of the belt of a sphere of radius 
1 foot between two parallel planes at distances 3 and 9 inches from tiie 
centre. 

8. Find the area of the surface generated by rotating one arch of a cycloid 
about the tangent at its vertex (i.e. the middle point of the archj. 
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4. Find the area of the surface generated by the rotation of the cycloid 
about its axis. 

5. Obtain the superficial area^of the solid formed by rotating about the 
axis of y the curve ^ from ir = 0 to a? “ 4 a . 

6. Find the area of the surface obtained by rotating a circle of radius 7 
about a straight line in its plane at a distance a (> r) from its centre. 

7. Find the area of the surface generated by rotating a quadrant of a circle 
about the tangent at its middle point. 

8. The arc of a quadrant of a circle rotates about its chord; find the area 
of the surface thereby formed. 

9. Find the area of the surface formed by the rotation of the astroid 
^ 2 /s ^ ^2/3 _ ^ 2 /s one of the axes. 

10. The arc of the catenary t/ = c cosh (x/c) from a? - 0 to x = c rotates 
about the axis of y ; find the area of the surface formed. 

11. Find the area of the surface of the prolate spheroid obtained by rotating 

the ellipse = 1 about its major axis. 

First prove that = sin"d), where (<jsin6, &cosd) are 

the coordinates of a point on the ellipse, and integrate by putting 

6 sin = sin 

12. Find the area of the surface of the oblate spheroid formed by rotating 

the ellipse = l about its minor axis. 

13. The arc of the parabola -iax cut off by the latus rectum rotates 
about the tangent at the vertex ; find the area of the surface described 

14. Find the area of the surface produced by rotating about the axis of x the 

arc of the rectangular hyperbola ^- = + 2 a” from x = 0 to x = a. 

15. The arc of the catenary y — c cosh(:r/c) between x — -c and x-c 
revolves about the axis of ar; find the area of the surface generated. 

16. Find the area of the surface formed by the rotation about the axis of x 

of the loop of the curve 3 = a; {x-a)\ 

17. The part of the curve y ^ from a: = 0 to a?=-Qo rotates about 

the axis of x ; find the surface described. 

18. The curve rr = <aj(logcotd-‘Cos2 £?), y = asin2d rotates about the 
axis of X, which is an asymptote of the curve ; find the area of the surface 
generated, 

19. Find, by Simpson’s Eule, the area of the surface of the solid described in 
Ex. LIII. 23, the common distance of 1 foot being measured along 
the arc. 

20. Find, with a similar modification, the surface of the solid in Ait 159, 
Ex. (iii). 
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162. Plotting of curves from polar equations. 

If the equation of a curve be given in rectangular coordinates, it 
can be transformed into polar coordinates by making tbe substitutions 

x = rQOsd, y = rsmd, x^-]ry^ = r‘^ (p. 28 ). 

In the case of several important curves, the polar equation is 
much simpler than the Cartesian equation. 

Examples : 

(i) The Lemniscate. 

The Cartesian equation of a well-known curve called the Lemniscate of 
Bernouilli is (x'‘+y-f = R would not be very easy to plot tbe 

curve or develop its .properties from this equation, but, transforming to 
polars by aid of the above substitutions, we get 

= a- (r* cos* 9 - r* sin* d) 

= a" (cos* 9 - sin* 9) = o* cos 2 d. 



Fig. 106. 

By the aid of this equation the curve is easily drawn, and the lemniscate 
affords a good illustration of the way in which the form of a curve is deduced 
from its polar equation* 
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Tn the fii-t ' lace a change in the sign of 6 does not alter the equation, 

• i' a) - co« 3< ; this shows that the curve is symmetnoal about 

the'Lwal "ne OX Again, if d is increased by w cos 2 d hecomeB cos (2^ + 2 .), 
which is the same as cos2S; since the equation is unchanged when the 
Tdius vector makes half a complete revoluhon, it follows tnat the cum is 
symmetrical about the origin. Hence it only remains to plot it from d = 0 
f T= 1 When d = 0, r is numerically equal to a, and as d increases 

from 0 toU, r decreases from c to 0 ; as d increases from in to in, cos2d 

is therefore is and r is imaginary. u i,- t ,1 i, ii. 

Hence if the angles between the rectangular axes be bisected by the 

straight lines AO A' and BOB', ‘ 

angles AOB and A'OB' which are bisected hy AX (Fi„. 106). 

(ii) The Cardioid. , ■ c ■ , 

This curve has the equation r=o(l + cosd), and is of importance m 
C. H As in the preceding example, it is symmetrical abont the initial line 
vpaLb. if 0 increases from 0 to 

r decreases from 2 a to a; as ^ in- 
creases from i TT to rr, r continues to 
decrease from a to 0. Hence its sliape 
is as indicated in Fig. 107. 

From the equation of the curve, 
and the equation of a circle obtained 
on p. 28, it is easy to see a simple 
geometrical construction for the curve. 
r^a-\-acosB, and acos^ is the 
radius vector of a point on a circle 
of diameter a\ therefore, if from 
a point 0 on a circle chords OF are 
drawn and points P are taken on these 
chords produced at a distance a from 
the circumference, the locus of the 
points P is a cardioid. 

If the equation be given in the form f = o (.1 - cos d), the graph is the 
reflexion in the axis of y of the curve shown in the figure. 





Examples LXV. 


Draw roughly the curves in Examples 1-12 : 

1. r= 2<rCOS<9. 2. r = a^. 3. r acos2^. 

5*. r = a sin 3 B. 6. r = 7 ^ rB = a. 

9. r=asm2a. 10. r = 2 a sin 

X2. r5=asec^ + h: (i-’ (ii) a = h, 

13. Transform (2 a- xj to polars. 

14. Find the polar equation of a rectangular hyperbola. 

15 . Find th« polar equation of a parabola. 


4 , r = 1 + 2 cos 
8. r = a cos 3 6, 
11 . cos d, 

(iii) when a<h* 
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163. Angle between tangent and radius vector. 

Let (r, ( ) be the polar coordinates of a point P (Fig. 108) on the 
curve, and (r+ hr, (? + 63) the coordinates of a neighbouring point Q ; 
therefore the angle POQ — hd. 



Draw P3I perpendicular to OQ. 


Then sin 0QP = 


MP 


r sin hd 


sin hd hd hs 

^^^Fs^PQ' 


When <2 moves along the curve and approaches indefinitely near 
to P, the limiting position of FQ is the tangent at P, and the angle 
OQF becomes the angle between the tangent at P and the radius 
vector OP. This angle is usually denoted by 


hTow Lt (sin l6)/^6 = 1, Lt Is/FQ = 1, Lt bO/bs = dd/ds ; 

dO 


ultimately 


ultimately 


sin^ = r 


ds 


o. 1 OQ^OM 

Sunilarly, cos OQP = ^ = — 


cos ds 

'' F ^PQ 


[ r(l-co8Sd) ^ Sr~| ^ 


cos 


<#>=[0 


ds 


X Is 


bs]FQ 

dr 

ds' 


since it follows from Art. 13 (10) that 


L f (1— cos 

t 05 


=L. 


1— cos^0 

‘ bd 


. = rx0x- = 0 ; 


Similarly it may be shown that tan = 
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■rf (Art. 34) 


The last result can also be deduced as follows : 

. sin 6 dO ds 

tan (p = — w = ^ 

cos 9 CLS ar 

Again, since sec^ <^ == 1 + tan^ cp, and cosec^ ^ = 1 + cot^ <p, 

ilr) + 


it follows that 
and 


1 

?\de) 






i. e. 



Examples : 

(i) Prove that in the cardioid r = a (1 — coa 6) the angle between the tangent 
and the radius vector is half the vectorial angle. 


We hare 


drjd 6 = asinB; 


tan (p ’ 


dd a (1 — cos 3) 
dr a sin 3 


2 sin ^ ^ cos I <9 ^ > 


whence 


(p^iB. 


(ii) Find the polar equation of the cujtc in ichich the hxclination of the tangent 
to the radius vector is €07isiant. 

Let the tangent be inclined at an angle QL to the radius vector ; 
then tan tx = rdB/dr^ dO/dr = (tan (X)/r, 

whence 6 = log r . tan a + C. 



Let the curve cut the initial line from which 3 is measured at distance a 
from the origin, i. e. let r=^a when ^ = 0. 

Then 0 = log a . tan Ot + C, and C = —log a . tan a ; 

A ‘ ^ = tan a (log r— log a) 

i. e. 3 cot a = log {r/a), whence r = 

This curve is called an equiangular spiral (Fig. 109). 
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164. Perpendicular from origin to tangent. 

If p be the perpendicular from the origin to the tangent and n 
the reciprocal of the radius vector, to prove that 



Since (Fig. 110) jp = r sin we have 



If a perpendicular to OP through 0 meet the tangent and normal 
at P in P and <? respectively, OT and 0(? are sometimes called the 
polar subtangent and polar subnormal. 


Evidently the polar subtangent = r tan 4> = dB/dr, 
and the polar subnormal = r cot = dr/dB, 


166, Tangential-polar or^ and r equation. 

If r be the radius vector of a point P on a curve, and p the perpen- 
dicular from the origin to the tangent at P, the equation which gives 
the relation between p and r is called the tangential-polar or p-r 
equation of the curve. In many curves this relation takes a very 
simple form. 

The tangential-polar equation can easily be deduced from the 
ordinary polar equation. It was shown, in the preceding article, 
that 

1 

pi y.2 

By eliminating 6 between this equation and the polar equation of 
the curve, the tangential-polar equation is obtained. 

In a few cases it can be obtained quite easily geometrically. 

It is obvious at once that the equation of a circle is p =r, if the centre be 
taken as origin ; the equation of a straight line is p = constant ; that of an 
eqtdangular spiral (Art. 163, Ex. (ii)) is p = r sin X 
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Again, if P (Fig. Ill) be any point on a circle, ON tbe perpendicular from 



a fixed point 0 on the circumference to the tangent at P, and OAthe 
diameter through 0, the triangles ONP, OFA are similar. 

ON/ OF — OFj OAf i. e. pjr = r/2 a or 2 crj). 



In the parabola, it is easily proved that the perpondicular from the focus 
to a tangent meets it on the tangent at the vertex. 

The triangles AST, YSF (Fig. 112) are similar ; 

A AS/SY^ST/SF; he. a/p^p/r or 'p^^an 
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In the case of the ellipse, it is a well^know'n theorem that the rectang'I® 
contained by the perpendiculars ST, 8' Y' (fig. 118) from the foci to any 
tang'ent is 6(^,0 al to 6®# 



The triangles 5PT, S'FY' are similar ; hence, taking the focus S as origin, 
SY.S'Y' 6"r S'F AA'-SF 2a- 
SY 


SY’^ 


SF 


SP 


r 


}? 2 a 

Similarly, the corresponding equation for the hyperbola is ^ = ± “ ^ 


■fl. 


As examples of the way in which the tangential-polar equation 
can be deduced from the polar equation, we will take the lemniscate 
and the cardioid. 


In the lemniscate, r* — cos 2 6 (Art. 162). Differentiating ^rith respect 
to 2 r dr/dO = -2 a- sin 2 


f dr 

' le 


;)■- 


a* sin^ 26 (1 — cos® 2 6) 


11 I /dr\- 1 1 3 _ •» 

r* [TeJ = 7 * ■ ” 7 ='“ “ 7 ®’ 

In the cardioid, r = a{l + cos 6), dr/dd = - a sin 6, 

(dr/d d)® = a® sin® 6 ^ — cos® 6^ — ct)® = 2 ar - r® ; 

r® = 2ap®. 


1 1 1 2a 

_ — _ ^ ^ ^2 ar— r®) = 


Examples LXVI* 

1. Prove that <^ = KTr— ^) in the parabola r (1 -f- cos ^) = 2 a. 

2. Prove that, in the curve r— the tangent is inclined at a constant 
angle to the radius vector. 

S. Pind the angle between the tangent and the radius vector at the point 
(i ®) \ tt) on the cardioid r = a (1 + cos d). 
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4. Eind in terms of r tlie value of ds/dd in the cardioid r == a (1 + cos B). 

5. Prove that in the curve == a=*sin2d the angle between the tangent 
and the radius vector is double the vectorial angle. 

6. Prove that in the curve rd = ct (the reciprocal or hyperlolic spiral) the 
polar subtangent is constant. 

7. Show that in the curve r « a sin® J B the inclination of the tangent at 
any point to the initial line is four times the angle between the tangent 
and the radius vector. 

S. Find the angle between the radius vector and the tangent at the point 
on the curve rd = a where d = tt. 

9. Prove that in the cur\'e r’* — a” sin nB, (j) = nB. 

10. Show that in the curve r = ae^ the polar subtangent and subnormal 

are equal. 

11. Prove that, in the curve r (1 - cos d) = 2 of, -f | d = tt . 

12 . If ON be the perpendicular from the origin to the tangent at F, prove 

that FN=rdr/ds. 

IS. Prove that, in the curve = a” cos tt B, ds/dd = a sec nd. 

14. Show that r® cos 2 d = o® represents a rectangular hyperbola. 

15. Show that, in the curve r® cos 2 d — pr — a®. 

16. Prove that, in the curve r — aB, j?® = + r®). 

This curve is called the spiral of Archimedes. It is the path of a point 
which moves along a straight line with constant velocity, while at the 
same time the line rotates about a fixed point in itself with constant 
angular velocity. 

17. Prove that, in the curve r = a/d, p^ = 

18. Show that, if r” = a'^coswd, 

19. Show that in any curve ds/dr = rj a/ 

20. Prove also that drjdB = rA/(r^-p")lp. 

21. Peduce from the preceding result the equation of the curve in which 
r® == 2 ap“. 

22. Prove that all chords of the ca^’dioid r = a(l + cosd) through the 
origin are equal in length. 

23. Find the maximum double ordinate of the cardioid. 

24. Find the distance from the origin of the tangent (perpendicular to the 
axis) which touches the cardioid at two points. 

25. Find the maximum ordinate of the lemniscate r- = or cos 2 d. 

26. If u and v be the components of the velocity of a moving point P along 
and perpendicular to the radius vector OP, prove that w = r, v = r6. 

27. Show that, in the rectangular hyperbola cos 2 d = a®, p- == a® cos 2d. 

28 . The curve r — 2 -r 4cosd consists of two loops through the origin, one 
within the other ; find the directions of the tangents to the curve at the 
origin. 

29. Find the maximum double ordinate of the curve r = a + 6cos d (which 
is called a Umagon). 

30- Find the 'p and r’ equation of a hyperbola, taking a focus as origin. 

31. ,, „ „ „ „ an ellipse, taking the centre as origin. 

32. Find the distance from the origin of the tangent which touches the curve 
r = a + 5 cos d at two points. Compare this result with that of Ex. 24. 

S3. Prove that in the equiangular spiral the polar subtangent varies as the 
radius vector. 
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34 Prove tliat in tlie curve r—aB the polar subnormal is constant, 
g Prove that in the curve r = a sin ^ the tangent and the initial line are 
equally inclined to the radius vector. 

In the curve cos 20 — a\ find the inclination of the tangent to the 
^ ’ radius vector when ^ = |7r. Explain the result geometrically. 

186. Areas in polar coordinates. 

Let Oi, OB (Pig. 114) two fixed radii of a curve making angles 
a and P respectively with the initial line. Let (r, 0) be the polar 
coordinates of any point P on the arc AB, and let ^ be the area 
between the curve and the radii OA, OP; let Q be the point 
(r+8r, d4-58). The increase 60 in the angle 6 produces the increase 
POQ in the area g. 



Fig. 114. 


If circles with 0 as centre and OP, OQ as radii cut OQ and OP 
respectively in M and ISf, then the area OPQ is intermediate in value 
between the sectors 0PM and OQN, 
i^e. hz > 60 and < i(r+6r)2 

Qz/bO is between and l(r+5r)l 
In the Hmit, when 60 ->0, r+6r-»r and oz/bd-^dz/dS; 

/. and 2 ? = 

dd " Ja 

As in the case of rectangular coordinates^ the same result is obtained 
by taking the area AOB as the limiting value of 2 (A OPM), 

P jS 

i-®- as de-fO, i.e. 

Example. FhiA the area of one loop of the lemniscate r® = a“ cos 2 8. 

Since r-Q -wlien fl = ±i?r, and the curve is symmetrical about 8 = 0, 

'i r r . 

the area —2 ^r^d0*=^Q^ cos2 0 (20 — u |^|siii2^J^ 

Hence the total area of both loops = a“, L e. the area of a square of side a. 
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167. Lengths of ai'cs in polar coordinates. 

It was shown in Art. 103 that 4 - . 

therefore, measurings so that it increases with 6 ^ 



where a, ^ are the values of 0 at the extremities of the are. 

As in the case of rectangular coordinates, the same expression is 
obtained by taking the length of the arc as the limit of the perimeter 
of an inscribed polygon. 

Example. Find the total length of the ca}xlioid. 

In the cardioid r = a (1 -i-cos^), 

{dsjdey- = + {dr/dey = a- (1 +coa By + sin- 3 = (2 + 2 cos 8) 

= 4 cos- J 6 ; 

r 

total length of arc = 2 2acos^^d5 = 4o I 2sin J5l’' = 8a. 


168. VolTimes and areas in polar coordinates. 

There are no simple general formulae for the volumes and superficial 
areas of solids of revolution in polar coordinates. The following 
example will show the method of dealing with such cases. 

Example. Find the volume aitd the area of the surface of the solid ^omed 
hy the station of the cai-dioid r = a (1 + cos about its line of symmetry. 

Starting with the Cartesian formula, we have 

the area = 2 ^ 2 / ds= 27rrsiii^^ tfd 
J Jo dB 

(the limits are 0 and jr since the rotation of the upper half gives the solid), 

’*TT 

== 2 TT a (1 + COS <?) sin ^ . 2 a COS ^ ^ ^ 

w/ 0 

(it was shown in Art. 167 that ds/d <9 = 2 a cos J «) 

= 4n-o= 2cos*|i9.2sinJgeosj5.cos^aid 



cos*|^sin|^ d$ 


Let 18 = 4> I then the limits for cp are 0 and i v, and the integral 
= 32 TT a- cos* ^ sin (j) d<p 



3,1 

5.3.1 
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Similarly, tlie volume = dx 


"•o 

= ^ 




since ^=.0 when ii? = 2a, and d = tt when a; = 0. 

Now 0? = r cos == a(cos ^ + cos^ ^), 

A dx/d& «= a (-sin ^ — 2 cos (9 sin -asin i9 (1 4-2 cos ^) ; 


the volume — 


:nra^ (l-fcos^)^8in^^x — a sin 9 (1 4-2 cos dB 


— Tra^r (l4-cos^)^(l+2co3^)sin^^ 

TT a® [1 + 4 cos ^ + 5 cos^ ^4-2 cos* i?]sin^ 6 dd. 

u - 

Of the four integrals contained in this expression, the second and fourth 
are, from Theorem Y, Art. 146, equal 
to 0, and in the other two, the in- 
tegrals from 0 to TT are double the 
integrals from 0 to ^ tt. 

/. the volume 




(sin* ^ + 5 cos ^ 0 sin* B) dB 




It will be noticed that, if BMB' 

(Fig. 115) be the double tangent, 
dx/dB is — from A to B, and + from 
B to 0 ; therefore the integral from 
0 to TT gives the volumes formed by 

the rotation of ABM and MBO with difiierent signs, i. e. it gives the volume 
whose section is ABOB'A, 



Examples EXVII. 

L Find the area of the cardioid r = a (1 + cos B), 

2. Find the area between the curve r and the two radii whose 

lengths are 2 and 4. 

8. Show that, in the curve rB ^ a, the area described by the radius 
starting from some fixed position is proportional to the increase in ihe 
length of the radius. 

4. Find the area of the cnrve r = 2 + cos 

5. The curve r = 2 + 4 cos i9 consists of two loops through the origin, one 
within the other ; find the area of each loop. (See Ex. LX.\ 1. 2cj.j 

6. Find the area of the circle r = 2 a cos 6, 

7. Trace the cnrve cos 6, and find its area. 

8. Find the area of one loop of the curve r = a cos 8 B» 

0. Find the area of one loop of the curve r *= a sin 4 d. 
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10. Find the area of tlie segment of the circle r = 2 a cos i9 cut off hv 

straight line d = | tt. ^ 

11. Find the areas ^ of ^ the several portions into which the cardioid 
r « (1 4- cos is divided by the axis of y. 

12. The polar equation of a parabola referred to its focus as jg 

r(l -f cos d) « 2 a; find the area cut off by the latus rectum. ^ 

IS. Find the length of the curve r =* ae^ between two radii of Ieii<?thg r 
and rj. ® ^ 

14. Find the length of the spiral r^ad from 8 =>0 to 6 as2'4. 

15. Find the length of the curve r ~ a cos® J d. 

16. Find the length of the arc of a parabola (see Question 12) cut off by tha 

latus rectum. ^ 

17. Express the length of one loop of the lemniscate r® = a® cos 2 ^ as 
a definite integral. 

18. If A be the area of a curve whose tangential-polar eauation is ffivpr 

prove that dA/dr ^ ‘ ^ 

Deduce from this result the area of the cardioid. 

19. Deduce from the result of Ex. LXTI. 19, the length of the cardioid. 

20. Prove that 2 dA/d6 ^pds/d ^ » r® ; and verify geometrically. 

21. Find the volume of the solid formed by rotating the curve «= a^cos 8 
about its line of symmeti'y. 

This solid is called the solid of greatest attraction, 

22. The curve r««4+2cos^ rotates about its axis; find the area of the 
surface described. 

23. Find the volume of the solid described in the previous example. 

24. The curve^ r » a cos ^ rotates about the line which bisects it ; find the 
superficial area of the solid thereby formed. 

23. Find the volume of the solid in the preceding example. 

26. The area mentioned in Question 12 rotates about its axis ; find the 
area of the surface of the solid formed, 

27. Find also the volume of the solid in the preceding question. 

28. The curve between d *» 0 and rotates about the line from 

which & is measured ; find the superficial area of the solid formed. 

189, Epicycloids and hypooycloids. 

If a circle roils (without sliding) on the outside of the circumference 
of another circle, the locus of a fixed point on its circumference is 
called an epicycloid ; if it rolls on the inside, the locus is called a 

liypocycMd^ 

The equations of these curs^es are easily obtained in terms of 
a third variable, as in the case of the cycloid (Art. 60), 

Let F (Fig. 116) be the position of the tracing point when the 
point of contact of the circles has moved from A to H j P was 
originally at A. Let a and h be the radii of the fixed and roiling 
circles, and d, ^ the angles turned through by OH and GS respectiyeiy ; 
then the arc AS = ad, and the arc FH I (f>. 

Since these arcs are equal, ad = b(j), L e, = aB/k 
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Let (p, be the coordinates of P referred to 0 as origin and OA as 
axis of z. Then 

2 ! = OK-PM - OOcos 0-PC7cos GPU 

= (a -f 5) COS ^ - 6 cos {6 4- 4i), [since CFM = CLK=z 6 ^ 0 ] 

= cos^— (since 9=1 

= KG— MG = OC sin B~FO sin CPU = sin 6 — h sin — 0 ^ 

b 



Pig. 216. 


If the rolling circle be inside the fixed circle, it will be seen at once, 
by drawing a figure, that the coordinates of the tracing point are 
obtained by changing the sign of b. 


Hence, in this case, 

X = 


{a — b) coBd^hcos 


a—b ^ 
b 


y = (a— 5) sin S—h sin 


a—b 

T 


If the rolling circle surround the fixed circle, b > a; but the latter 
equations still give the coordinates of the tracing point. The locus in 
this case is sometimes called a jpericy^doid. 


All these curves are special cases of a class of curves krowa as roulettes. 

It can be shown exactly as in the case of the cycloid (Art. 50) that, if P be 
Joined to E and also to E\ the other extremity of the diameter EC. then 
PH' and PE are respectively the tangent and the normal to the cnrTe at P. 

Particular cases, (i) In the ease of the epicycloid, if 5 « the equations 
become a; =« 2acos5 — acos2^, y = 2 a sin^~asin2^. 

In this case the curve is a cardioid; for, if r be the distance of P from 
we have «■ which reduces to (1 - cos 6)\ 

Y 2 
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Hence r=:2a(l-cosS); 

and it is o’ovious geometrically that in this case iP is parallel to 00, and 
the angle PiZ is equal to d, so that the locus of Pis a cardioid with 4 
as pole. 

(ii) In the ease of the hypocycloid, if a -2b, the equations become 

a; = 5cos5+6cos5 = 26cos5, y = 6sin5-isin^= 0. 

Hence the tracing point moves along the axis of x and describes a diameter 
of the fixed circle. 

(iii) If a = 4 6, the equations become 

it = S6cosd+Jcos3d « b[8coad+4oos’d-8cos5] = 4hcos®d, 
y = 8h sin fl-hsin 3d = 6 [3sind-3sind+4sin’d] = 46 sin’ d; 
a:V» + ys/’ = (4 b)V> (cos’ d + sin’ d) = a’/’. 

In this case, the cune is the astroid [Art. 49, Ex, (i)]. 


Examples LXYIII. 


1 , Give the coordinates of any point on an epicycloid and a hypocycloid 
when 0 = 36. Sketch the carves. 


2. Find the value of dt//dx in an epicycloid; deduce that, if HOE be a 
diameter of the rolling circle (Fig. 116), H P is the tangent at P. 

S, Find ds/dS in an epicycloid, and deduce the length of the curve traced 
out in one revolution of the rolling circle. 

4. Find ds/dd and the length of the curve in the case of the hypocycloid. 

5 . Find the equation of the tangent to the epicycloid in which a = 26, at 
the point where d = j7r. 

6. Find the equation of the tangent to the hypocycloid in which a = 36, 
at the point where d = n. 

7. Find the area between the epicycloid and the fixed circle when a = 26. 


8, Prove (geometrically) that the tangential-polar equation of the epi- 
, j 4(a + 6)6 j 
cycloid IS r = 


9. Find tiie tangential-polar equation of the hypocycloid when a = 3L 


10. Obtain the coordinates of a point on an epicycloid when S becomes 
infinite, so that the rolling circle becomes a straight line. 

The epicycloid in this case is called an involute of the fixed circle. 



CHAPTEE, XVIII 

PHYSICAL APPLICATIONS 
CENTRES OP GRAVITY 

170. Centre of gravity. Centre of mass or inertia. 

It is proved in test-books on Mechanics that the resultant of any 
number of parallel forcesPi, P,, ... , acting at fixed points A^, A,, 
is their algebraical sum N{Pj, and that it acts at a point whose 
position relative to Aj, ... is fixed. This point is called the 
centre of the system of parallel forces. 

It (^ 1 ) yd> (^ 2 ) — I*® coordinates of Aj, Ao, referred to 

rectangular axes OX, OT, it follows, by supposing the forces to be 
parallel to each axis in turn and taking moments about 0, that the 
coordinates (x, §) of the centre are given by the equations 
a . 2 (P) = Pj iPj 4- Pi X 2 + ... = 2 (Pa;), 
y. 2(P) = Piyi-|-P2y2+ ... = 2{P^). 

Each particle of a body is acted upon by a force, viz. its weiglit, 
along the line joining it to the centre of the earth (regarded as 
a sphere). In the case of all ordinary bodies, the distance of the 
centre of the earth is so great compared with the dimensions of 
the body that the weights of the different particles of the body may 
be regarded as a system of parallel forces. This system possesses 
a ^ centre^ which is fixed relative to the positions of the particles, 
i.e. fixed with respect to the body. The resultant of this system of 
parallel forces is the weight of the body, and its centre is called the 
centre of gravity (frequently denoted by the letters C. G.) of the body. 

If ... denote the masses of a system of particles whose 

coordinates are [xi^ (^ 2 ? ^ 2 )? •••■? equations above, which 
determine the position of the centre of gravity of the system, become 
X 2 (mg) = 2 [mgx] ; y 2 {mg) = 2 {mgy) ; 
i.e, dividing by y, 

Mx = 2 (mx ) ; ITy = 2 {my), 

if M be the total mass of the system. 

2(mx) and 2 (my) are sometimes referred to as the frst moments of the 
system about the axes of y and x respectively. 

We here confine ourselves to the case in which the body is 
symmetrical about a plane ; the centre of gravity lies in this plane, 
and the preceding equations determine its position relative to fixed 
axes in this plane. 
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In tlie case of a continuous distribution of mass, the summations 
above become definite integrals. The centre of gravity, as given 
by the preceding equations, coincides with the point (defined in 
various ways independently of the weight oi the body) known as the 
centroid or 'centre of mass or centre of inertia oi the body. 

If the preceding equations be differentiated with respect to the 
time, we have, using the notation of Art. 62, 

115 = 2 {m £) ; iffy = 2 (jjiy) ; 
and, differentiating a second time, 

IfS = 2 (m£) ; My = 2 (ray). 

Hence the velocities and accelerations of the C. G-. of a system of 
particles are obtained from the velocities and accelerations of the 
several particles by the same rule which gives the coordinates of 
the C. G. in terms of the coordinates of the particles. 

Qgntre of mass of a la min a and of a solid of revolution. 

(1) To find the centre of mass of a uniform thin lamina bounded by 
a curve i/=f{z), the axis of », and two ordinates x = a, x = b, let 
the area be divided into elements by ordinates as in Fig. 117; let tks 
coordinates of P and Q be (x, y) and (a; + 8®, y+ 2^/)* 


o 



Consider the rectangle PN. Its area is ylx, and its mass mylx, if a 
be the mass per unit area of the lamina. The coordinates of the 
centre of mass of PY'are {z+ibx, ly); therefore, if {x, y) denote the 
coordinates of the centre of mass of AHKB, and M the total mass, 

Mx='^i^‘lZ\‘mybx{x-^llx)=^^myxdx, 

sine© + di 33 — >0; and 

My = -ly = ^^m.iy^dx. 
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If the area be symmetrical about one of the axes, the centre of 
mass will be on the axis of symmetry, and only one coordinate has 
to be determined. 

( 2 ) If the area AEKB makes a complete revolution about the axis 
of x, the centre of mass of the solid of revolution so formed will 
he on this axis. If iw be the mass per unit volume, i. e. the density, 
then we have, taking moments about the origin, 

= Lt 2 * = ! ix>c{x+iox) = \^ nmfx dx, 

j a 

wHch gives the position of the centre of mass of the solid. 


Examples : 

(i) Find the centre of mass of the area heiween the parabola «= 4 ax, t]:e 
axis ofXf and the ordinate x b. 


We have 


Mx- 


X . my dx^m 


X , 2 OjV* dx vst2, 




and area = w . | b . 2 ab'* hV’^ [Art. 79, Ex. (i)] » | ^narf- h^/\ 


by division, 5 = f b. 
h r& 

Similarly My ■ »m?j dy^ ml %axdx ^ maW ; 

s Jo 

.% y = mah^fM = mah'^/i ma}/^ bV* =* | ^(ah) = § . 2 V{>b) = J BK. 


(ii) Find the centre of mass of the volume formed hy the rotation of the s'jme 
figure about the axis of x. 

In this case 

= m77y^dxxx^m'x\ 4:ax^ dx = ^nin aW. 

Jo Jo 

fb fb 

Also J/ = mny’^ dx « mir 4iax dx ^2 miraF*. 

Jo Jo 

Therefore = |- b. 

(iii) Find the of a quadrilateral with two parallel sides. 

Let a and b be the lengths of the parallel sides AB and CJD (Pig. IIS), 
and c the distance between them ; the C. Gr. obviously lies on the line MS 
which joins the middle points of AB 
and CD. 

Let PQ be a strip of length x at dis- 
tance y from AB. If m be the mass per 
unit area, the whole mass 

« w X area = J (a -I- b) cm, 
taking moments, 

|(a + b) ^ s= J mx dyxij. 
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Let ALK, parallel to BC, meet at L ; then, by similar triangles, 
y AP PL x — a. 


AD BK h — a 

and i (a + 1) cm y 


■whence x - a-^ ^ — ~ y\ 




ay + 7/ jdy^ nt 


Fa^ h-a c^~] 

Lt T ■ sj 


— mc‘ J ” <2)] = J me- (a + 2 Z?) ; 

0 + 2 & 

■'• y “ ® ■ 8(a+&) ' 

It follows that the C. G. divides IfY in the ratio a + 2 & : 2 a + Z). 


From this result, the following simple geometrical construction for tbe 
C. G. easily follows : 

Produce AB to E and CD to F so that BE = CD and DF «= AB. Let EF 
meet MN in G. 

Then MG/GN = ME/NF « o + l>)/(a + 1 b) - (o + 2 h)/[2 a-hh); 
hence G is the C.G. of the figure. 

We will now find the 0. G. of a solid of reyolution when the axis 
of rotation is not one of the axes of coordinates. 


(iv) The pa^i of the parohola y- = 4ax letween the axis ofx and the latus 
rectum rotates about the latus 7 'ectian; find the C. G. of the solid formed. 

The centre of gravity is obviously on the latus rectum SL (Fig. 119), 

Let AS — a, therefore SL = 2a (Ex. 11,20). 
Imagine the solid divided by planes per 
pendiciilar to SL into thin circular plates. 
The mass of an element 

«== m7rPF“by — W7r(a — a?)* oy, 
and its C.G. is at the height y + i-oy, wMch 
as dy~>0. 
the whole mass 



r2a 


mTT{a—xfdy = m-rr 


Fig, 119. 


Therefore, taking moments, 


[*2 

^ m TT 

Jo 








^ w TT [a®. 2a — 1(2 a)® + -^^^(2 af/a“] = fl m tt a\ 


whence 


2a 

mi7{a—iPfydy—mTr 
t= fjtTT (2 — ^'(2 af-{- (2 a f f a^J ^ ^ntir a^j 

^ = fa=ASi. 


172. Centres of gravity connected with, the circle and sphere. 
We will now solve some examples connected with the circle and 
the sphere. 
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To find the C. G. or centre of ma^s of: 


(i) A uniform circular arc. Take the line ^hick bisects the arc, upon 
rhich the C. G. obviously lies, as axis of x, and let the arc subtend an angle 
2 at the centre. 

Let m be the mass per unit length. Let s be the lengtli of the arc 
measured from X to P, and let the angle XOP = & (Fig. 120). 


Then the mass of an element of arc TQ 
of length bs ^ mbs^ mr bd, and the whole 
mass = w . 2 r a. 

Therefore, taking moments about 0, 

r ® 

?n.2r0^.:r»= I mrdB,x--2\ mrdQ,rQ.os6 
= 2 wr" sin OC, 

whence r{rsina)/a. 

(ii) A sector of a circle. To find the C, G. 
of the sector OAXA\ we may regard it as 
the limit of 2 (A FOQ), The area of this 
triangle « |r®sindd = dBx {smdB)/dB, 
and in the limit, the last factor is 1. Its C. G. 
is on the median from 0 to FQ, and there- 
fore is ultimately at distance §r from 0. 
The area of the whole sector ^ r® x 2 a' ; 
hence, if m be the mass per unit area, and 
therefore r^QCm the whole mass, we have 



Fig. 120. 


r^OCm 


r 

X ic = ! m , |-r® d . f r cos d = I wr® sin 


whence 


X =a |r(sin OC)[Oi, 


(iii) The area of the surface of a sphere intercepted hj two parallel plants. 

Consider the surface formed by the rotation of the arc AB iFig. 120) about 
the axis of x, and take, as in Art. 161, an element of surface 2 77y cs. Its 
C. G. is at a distance from 0 which tends to the limit x as ofi 0. 

Mx s= fm ^iryds.x (between suitable limits) 




r sin d . r cos d . rdB (if Of, ^ be the values of d at A and P) 


pa 

iwr® 2 si 


sin d cos d dd *= ?M TT r® — cos* d I 


[- 


-jn 


: W 3T r* (COS - ^ — COS® Of). 


Also, M=m 2 Try ds = m 


2 7 rr sin 6 .7*d8 = 2 w tt r® (cos 3 — cos O’). 


by division, d ~ (cos ^ + cos Of) = J {OM 4- OX), 
Hence the C. G. is half-way between the hounding planes. 
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(iv) The volume of the portion of a sphere cut off by a plane. 

Consider the volume formed by the rotation of AilfX (Fig. 120) about tie 
axis of X, and take an element of volume iry’^hx. Its C. Gr, is at a distance 
from 0 which tends to the limit a; as 5 m 0. Therefore, denoting OM hjh 

Mx ®= m vy^ dxxx. 

Jh 

In this case , it is more convenient to integrate with respect to x. 


ifm==J m7rx(r^-ix^) dx^ mrr — I 

*= I wi ?r [r* '-2r^h^i-h*} « J #n tt (r^ — 

Also, itr= m‘!:{r'^—x')dx^m7:\r’^x-\af\ *= Imn- (2?^ --8r'*Jz + 7A 
J A L J A 

, . 3 3 [r + hY 

^°4 2>-37TO ?°4 2^’ 

after removing the common factor {r—hf. 


Particular Cases. 


If in (i) we take a *= ^ jr, we have the C. Gr, of a semicircular arc at 
a distance 2 r/r from the centre along the middle radius. 

If in (ii) we take a = |rr, we have the C. G. of a semicircular area, at 
a distance 4 r/B tt from the centre along the middle radius. 

If in (iii) we take cx = Jtt, ,8 = 0, we have the C. G. of the surface of 
a hemisphere or of an indefinitely thin hemispherical shell at a distance r 
from the centre along the middle radius. 

If in (iv) we take ^ = 0, we have the C. G. of a solid hemisphere at 
a distance | r from the centre along the middle radiua 


173. Application of Simpson’s Bnle to centres of gravity. 

If the equation of the bounding curve (in the case of an area) or 
the generating curve (in the case of a solid of revolution) be not 
known, or if the expressions obtained by the method of Art. 171 
cannot be integrated, the position of the C. G. can be found 
approximately by Simpson's Euie {Art. 156), as shown in the following 
example : 

A cmre ts drawn through the points (1, 2), (I’S, 2*4), (2, 2'7), (2'5, 2*8), 
(3, 8), (3*5, 2*6), (4, 2*1) ; find the 0. G. of the area between this curve, the am 
of X, and the ordinates x *= 1 and x = 4. 

r* F* r* 

Wehave 5*= xydx-^ y dx; y— \y'^dx^ ydx. 

The value of \ y dx has been found in Art. 156, Ex. (i), to be 7*8 nearly. 
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To find j xy dx, we first write down tfie BTiccessiTe values of xy at each 
Ji 

point ; they are 2, S‘6, 5*4, 7, 9, 9*1, and 8*4. 

The sum of the first and last values =« 10*4, twice the other odd values 
= 2 (5*4 + 9) = 28*8, four times the even values =« 4 (8*6 + 7 + 9*1) ** 78*8. 

/. the approximate value of the integral = J x *5 (10*4 + 28‘8 78‘8j = 19*67. 
Similarly, the successive values of are 4, 5‘76, 7*29, 7*84, 9, 6*76, 
and 4*41. Hence the approximate value of 


1 

2J1 


= I X I [4 + 4-41 + 2 (7-29 + 9) + 4 (5-76 + 7-84 + 6-76)] 
= (122-43) - 10-2. 


Therefore the coordinates of the 0. G-. of the given area are approximately 
19-67/7-8 and 10*2/7*8, i.e. (2*52,1*31). 


174. Pappns’ tlieorems. 

These are two useful theorems first given by Pappus of Alexandria 
about 800 A. D. 

(1) If an arc of a plane curve rotate about an axis in its own plane 
which does not divide it into two parts, the area of the surface 
thereby formed is equal to the length of the arc multiplied by the 
length of the path of the centre of gravity of the arc. 

Let the axis about which the curve rotates be taken as the axis of x. 



If I he the total length of the arc, and y the ordinate of its centre of 
gravity, 

Zy = /yds between suitable limita 

Hence the area of the surface generated 

= /2wyds = 27rZy = 3 x length of path of O.G. of are, 
which gives the theorem stated 
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(2) If a plane area rotate about an axis in its own plane wbicb does 
not divide it into two parts, the volume of the solid thereby formed 
is equal to the area multiplied by the length of the path of the centre 
of gravity of the area. 

If dj. be an element of area, y' the ordinate of its centre of 
gravity, and y' the ordinate of the centre of gravity of the area, 

=fy'dA. 

Hence the volume generated = /2Try'dA = 27ry'A 

= A X length of path of C. G. of A, 

These results are evidently true if the arc or the area does not 
make a complete revolution ; in this case, the factor 27r in the 
preceding proofs is replaced by the factor (Xj where (X is the circular 
measure of the angle turned through* 

Examples: 

(i) A circle of radius r rotates about an asis in its own plane at distance 
c (> r) from its centre ; find the volume and superficial area of the solid 
formed (which is called a tore or andior-ting). 

The centre of the circle is the centre of gravity of both arc and area. 

Hence the superficial area «a27rrx27rc = 4 7r^rc, 
and the volume =» tt r* x 2 c = 2 <?. 

(ii) These theorems can also be used to find the centre of gravity of a 
semicircular arc or area, for the rotation of semicircular area gives a sphere. 

The volume of the sphere f tt r* « area of semicircle x length of path of 
its C. G. = 1 77 X 2 17 y, whence y » 4 r/3 tt for a semicircular area. 

Similarly, the area of the surface of the sphere, ie. 477r^ — irrx 27r^, 
whence y «= 2 r/ir for a semicircular arc. 

Examples LXIX* 

Find the C. G. of the following, 1-25 : 

1 . (i) A quadrant of a circle. (ii) A quadrant of an ellipse. 

2. A solid cone. 

3. The area between the curve xy » a*, the axis of a;, and the ordinates 
a? = 5, X ^ c. 

4. The figure bounded by one semi-undulation of the sine curve y— 5sin(a;/a) 
and the axis of a;. 

5. The part of a solid sphere of radius 10 inches intercepted between two 
parallel planes at distances 8 and 8 inches from the centre. 

6. The area between ay = the axis of x, and a? =* a. 

7. The area between y *= the axis of y, and y ~ 1. 

8. The solid formed when the portion of a parabola cut off by the latus 
rectum rotates about the axis. 

9. Half a prolate spheroid bounded by a plane perpendicular to the 
major axis. 
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10. Half an oblate spheroid bounded by a plane perpendicular to the 
minor asis- 

U. A segment of a circle cut off by a chord which subtends GO"* at the 
centre. 

12. A cardioid. [Proceed as in Art. 172 (ii).] 

13 . One of the four areas between the axes and the curve -f y®/® *= a-/’. 

14. The surface generated by the rotation of a quadrant of a circle about the 
tangent at one extremity. 

15 . The smaller of the two portions into which a solid sphere is divided by 
a plane which bisects a radius at right angles. 

10 . A frustum of a solid right circular cone, the radii of its ends being 
8 inches and 6 inches, and its length 12 inches. 

17 . The solid formed by the rotation of the figure hounded by a quadrant of 
a circle and the tangents at its extremities about one of the tangents. 

18. The area between the curve y =» (a;— 2) (5 — a;) and the axis of x. 

19. The portion of an elliptical lamina between the minor axis and the 
latus rectum. 

20. The area between the parabola y — — and the axes of x and y. 

21. The portion of the solid obtained by rotation of y = ar-4a’-f6 about 
the axis of between the sections a? *= 1 and a? = 4. 

22. The solid formed when the portion of the parabola y = a:- - 3 a? cut off 
by the axis of x rotates about the axis of x. 

23. The arc of one arch of a cycloid. 

24. The area between one arch of a cycloid and the axis of ar. 

25. The area between the catenary y = c cosh [xjc)^ the axis of x, and jr = ^ a, 

20. Find (by Pappus’ Theorems) the surface and volume of the solid formed 

by the rotation of an equilateral triangle about its base. 

27. Also of the solid formed by the rotation of a square about an axis in its 
plane through one corner perpendicular to the diagonal which passes 
through the corner. 

28. A circle rotates about a tangent ; find the superficial area and volume 
generated. 

29. An ellipse rotates about its directrix ; find the volume of the Stolid ring 
thereby formed. 

SO. A semicircular bend of iron pipe has a mean i-adius of 10 inches; the 
internal diameter of the pipe is 5 inches, and the thickness of the iron 
inch. Find the weight, supposing 1 cubic inch of iron weighs '23 lb. 

31. A square of side 6 inches with an isosceles triangle of height 6 inches 
standing on one side rotates about the opposite side ; find the area of 
the surface and the volume of the solid which is formed. 

32. Deduce from Pappus’ Theorems the volume and area of surface of a cone 
and a cylinder. 

S3. An iron ring is in the form of the solid generated by the rotation of an 
ellipse whose semi- axes are 3 and 2 inches about an axis in its plane 
parallel to its major axis and distant 8 inches from it ; find the weight 
of the ring if a cubic inch of iron weighs *28 lb. 

84. A curve is drawn through the points (2, 1*4), (8, 2), (4, 2*3), (5, 1*8), 
(6, 1*2) ; find the C. Gr. of the area between this curve, the extreme 
ordinates, and the axis of x, 

85. Find the C. Gr. of the solid formed by rotating the curve in the preceding 
question about the axis of x^ 
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CENTEES OF PEESSUEE 

175. Centre of pressnre. 

It is proved in text-books on Hydrostatics that the intensity of 
pressure at any point of an area immersed in a Liquid varies as” the 
depth of the point belovt- the surface of the liquid and is equal to kJi 
where w is the ‘specific weight’, Le. the weight per unit volume' 
of the liquid. The point of an immersed area at which the resultant 
pressure on the area acts is called the centre of pressure of the area 
Its position can easily be determined by the Integral Calculus as 
follows: 

If 6A be an element of the area at depth y below the surface the 
pressure on hA=wyoA, and the total pressure on the area=/ic^(f^ 
taken all over the area. ’ 

If y be the depth of the centre of gravity of the area, Ay =/ydA • 
the total pressure = wAf = the area x the pressure at its C.6.' 

If z be the depth of the centre of pressure below the surface, we 
have, by taking moments, 

the total pressure x « = fy X tcyiA 
i. e. wAy z — wf y'^AA, 

^ = ~ Ay ' ' integral being taken over 
the wJbole of the immersed area. 

In eyaluating the definite integral, the area is usually divided into 
strips parallel to the surface of the liquid. 


Examples : 

(i) Find the centre of pressure of a triangle immersed with its base in th 
surface. 

Let h be the length of the base and h the height of the triangle. The 

resultant pressure on the triangle 
« 1 5^ X pressure at C. G.*o | x w . J /j 
- IwhhK 

Dividing the triangle up hy lines 
parallel to the surface, the pressure on 
a strip FQ (Fig. 122), whose tipper 
edge is at depth y, 

FQ,byxw{y + ^hy) ^w.FQ.yby, 
neglecting small quantities of tlie 
second order. 

*•. taMng moments about the surface, 



Fig. 122. 


ZX a 


w,PQ.ydyxy, 
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By simUar triangles, ^ i e. PQ = | (7i- y). 


12 : 


^ wh 

n T 




the depth of the centre of pressure « | h. 

Since the centre of pressure is obviously on the median through Aj its 
position is determined. 


(ii) Find the centre of pressure of a rectangle^ sides a and b, immersed 
tei’iicalhj in a liquid with the sides a parallel to the surface^ and its centre 
of gravity at a depth h helow the surface, 


Dividing the rectangle into strips by lines parallel 
to the surface (Fig. 123), the pressure on a strip at 
depth yi% ahyx wy. 

The resultant pressure on the rectangle — abx wh, 
/. taking moments about the surface, 




whence 




atoy dyxy^aw 


r 


law,2[Bh^.^h-h |b*] « i awh [3 h^ -f i 
zrr^h+^hyh. 



Fig. 123. 


(iii) Find the centre of pressure of a circle of radius r immersed with its 
plane vertical and its centre at depth h (> r) heloto the surface. 

The resultant pressure on the circle = x wh. 

The pressure on a strip FQ (Fig. 124) parallel to the surface and at depth 
y helow it is FQ by x wy. 

If FQ subtends an angle 2d at the centre of the circle, FQ =■ 2rEind, 



/. depth of centre of pressure = 7i+^r^/h, 
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Examples LXX 
Find tlie C.P. of the following, 1 - 7 . 

1. A triangle immersed with its vertex in the surface and its base naral^-^1 
to the surface. 

2. A triangle immersed with its vertex upwards and at depth 7i below the 
surface and its base parallel to the surface. 

3. A rectangle 3 ft. by 4 ft. immersed vertically with its shorter sides 
horizontal and the upper one 2 ft. below the surface. 

4. A semicircle immersed with its bounding diameter in the surface. 

6. An ellipse immersed with its major axis vertical and one vertex in the 
surface. 

6. A trapezium immersed with one of its parallel sides in the surface. 

7. The area cut off from a parabola by its latus rectum, immersed with the 
latus rectum in the surface. 

8. A triangle is immersed in water with its base in the surface ; show that 
the pressures^ on the two parts into which it is divided by a horizonUi 
line through its centre of pressure are equal. 

Find the displacement of the centre of pressure caused by increasing the 
depth of an immersed area by a given amount h, 

LO. Prove that the limiting position of the C. P., as h is increased inde- 
finitely, coincides with nhe C. Gr. 


MOMENTS OP INEETIA 

176. Moments of inertia. 

If particles of masses ^ 2 , ... be situated at points whose 
perpendicular distances from a given straight line are 
tiiea i.e. + ... is called the moment of inertia 

of the system about the given line. 

It is sometimes called the second moment of the system about the given 
hne, S [mr] being called the first moment [cf. Art. 170], 

In the case of a continuous distribution of mass, the summation 
becomes a definite mtegral. If 6m be an element of mass of a body 
at distance r from a fixed line, Lt 2 r^dm, i.e. fr^dm taken 
throughout the body, is the moment of inertia of the body about the 
given line. 

Tiie moment of inertia of a body is of very great importance in Dynamics 
in dealing with rotation (see Art. 196) ; it plays a part in the rotation of 
a body similar to that played by the mass in a motion of translation. For 
example, if the given system of masses have a common velocity t?, parallel to 
a given straight line, the kinetic energy of the system (mass of system) u®. 
If the system of particles above mentioned be rigidly connected by a frame- 
work of negligible mass, and rotate about the fixed straight line with angular 
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velocity ct>5 the linear velocities of the particles mj, Wj, ... will he r^ct), ... 
respectively, and the kinetic energy of the system will be 

lmiiri(»y + im^{rzo:>y+ i.e. m-, 

i. e. I (moment of inertia of the system) x 6)*. 

If the moment of inertia of a body of mass M about a line be 
written in the form Mk^, h is called the radius of gyration of the body 
about the line. In the case of a uniform wke of negligible thickness 
bent into a circle of radius r, every point of the wire is at distance r 
from an axis through its centre perpendicular to its plane ; hence its 
moment of inertia about this axis is r,ir‘^^ and the radius of gyration 
is equal to the radius of the circle. 

The moment of inertia and the kinetic energy of a body rotating 
about a fixed axis are the same as if the whole mass were collected 
at a distance Ic from the axis. 

The letters M. 1. are generally used as an abbreviation for the term 
‘moment of inertia’. Methods of evaluating moments of inertia 
are shown in the following examples : 

Exami^les : 

(i) Find the M. 1. of a uniform straight rod about an axis perpendicular io 
its length through a point at a distance "b from its centre. 

Let 2 a he the length of the rod and m the mass per unit leagth ; therefore 
the whole mass JIT is 2 am. Taking the axis of x along the rod and the axis 
about which the M.I. is required as axis of y, the mass of an element 
PQ (Fig. 125) is w b x, and its M. I. about OY is (to the first order of small 
quantities) mbxxx'^, if OP = x. 


Y 

1 

<b>Y<- 



-> 


c 

PQ 

X 

1 

k -oc- 

--> 



Fig. 125. 




Hence the M. I. of the rod 

= mx'^ dx \ i Jwt [(a + 5)* — ( — ii + t}®] 

J_a4.6 L J-a+6 

= J m (2 a® + 6 aV^) ^ MU a^ + 5*). 

If the axis pass through the centre of the rod, 5 = 0, and the M. L 
= llfa®. Therefore the radius of gyration = a/ -/S. 

If the axis pass through one end of the rod, h a, and the M. 1. = 
Therefore the radius of gyration — 2 af^d, 

z 


uu 
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(ii) Find tie M. L of a rectangle about an axis parallel to a side. 

If 2 b (Fig. 126) be tbe length of the sides parallel to the axis, and 2 a the 
length of the other sides, the M. I. of a strip parallel to the axis 

r— j ^ m ,2h bxx 

and the whole mass If is 4 mah ; the 
working is the same as in the preceding 
“ O p Q X example with the addition of the factor 

2b until the M is introduced, and the 
results are exactly the same. In fact 
Fig. 126. rectangle may be regarded as made 

up of rods perpendicular to the axis, and the preceding result, being true for 
each one, is true for the sum of them. 

(iii) Find the M. L of a circular disc about an axis through its centre 
petpendicular to its plane. 

Let a be the radius of the disc and m its mass per unit area ; therefore its 
total mass ilf is Tra^m. Divide the disc into elements 
by means of concentric circles (Fig. 127); the mass 
/ element between two circles of radii r and 

/ /J \ is ultimately »t.2 7rr6r, and its radius of 

( *0 ) gyration is r. 

\ NS. JJ / M. I. of disc = f m .277 r dr xr^ 


Fig. 127, Hence the radius of gyration = a/ ^2. 

This result may now be used to obtain the M. I. of a solid of revolution 
about the axis of revolution, as shown in the following example. 

(iv) Find the M. I. of a sphere about a diameter. 

Let r be the radius and m the mass per unit volume ; therefore the whole 
mass M is ^mrrr^. Divide the sphere into 
thin slices by planes perpendicular to the 
yT ]h\ about which the M. I. is required 

/ (Fig. 128). 

/ // i; \ The mass of an element = wiry® 6 and, 

I i I j ! I by the preceding result, its M. I. 

I Q ■ I jT I 

i ij I = (its mass) x J = m n- f y^. 

\ \\ li / M. I. of whole sphere 




Fig. 128. 


hmiry^dx- 


^ mi7 X 2 


if^-x^fdx 


-2r^ a? ’\-x^) dx 


e= m77 f + = mir [r® — + Jr*] = ^ 

*=f??tirr®xfr^ = | Ifr®. 

Therefore the radius of gyration «= ta/\* 
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(j) Find the M. L of an elliptic lamina about its major axis. 


Divide the ellipse into indefinitely 
tliin strips by lines perpendicular to the 
major axis (Fig. 129). The mass of an 
element is w . 2 ?/ and its M. 1. about 
the major axis is, by Ex. (i), 


M.L of ellipse 



my^ dx = 


'a 

‘if dx 
Jo 


[let a; = a COS d, i/==bsm^, (Art. 50J] 


r 



Fig. 129. 



sin^ 6 X ‘-asinO dS 


s= f ml^ a sin '* 6 dB ^mb^a x J tt == J tt mal^ 

Jo ^ 

= J Mb\ since If = w x area = mir ah. 

The radius of gyration « 

This is given as an example of the way in which an area may be divided 
tip into strips perpendicular to the axis about which the M. I is required. 
The result might have been obtained by dividing the area into strips parallel 
to the major axis. The mass of such a strip is m,2x Bt/f and its radius of 

Cb 

gyration is y; hence the M. I. = 2 m,2x%fdy, which may be evaluated 

^ Jo 

in a similar manner, and gives the same result. 

As in the case of areas, volumes, and 0. G., if the equation of the 
bounding curve is not known, or if the general formula gives an 
expression which cannot be integrated, an approximate value of the 
M. I. can be found by the use of Simpson’s Euie. For instance, 

(vi) To find the radius of gyration about the axis of revolution of the solid 
described in Ex. (hi), p. 303. 

If A be the area of a section of radius y, perpendicular to the axis of a?, 
we have 

Mk^^/mA,\y^dx=^m,\7r/y^dXy since A^Try^, 

The values of y are IS/tt, 21 [tt, 23/7r, 25/7r, 2f>/7r, whence, by logarithms, the 
values of y* are found to be 1077, 1995, 2870, 4006, 4690, approximately, 
and if == m X volume == 4025 w, using the result obtained in Art. 159. 

by Simpson’s Buie, 

4025 U=^\wx% [1077 + 4690 + 2 (2870) 4* 4 (1995 4- 4006)] «* w, 35511, 

whence h is found to be 5*265 approximately. 

% 2 
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Examples LXXL 

Findtlie M.I of 

1. A square about a side. 

2. A rectangle, sides a and about a line parallel to tlae sides a and dista^.t 

from them respectively. 

3 . A flat circular ring, whose outer and inner radii are r and 2 r, about an 
axis through its centre perpendicular to its plane, 

4. A circle about a diameter. 

5. An isosceles triangle about an axis through its vertex parallel to its base, 

6. The same triangle about its base, 

7. The same triangle about its axis. 

8. The same triangle about a line through its C. Gr. parallel to its base. 

0. A right circular cylinder about its axis. 

10. A right circular cone about its axis. 

11. A spheroid about its axis of revolution. 

12. An elliptic lamina about a latus rectum. 

13. The portion of a paraboloid of revolution hounded by the section 

about its axis. ’ 

14. A thin uniform circular wire about a diameter. 

16. An indefinitely thin spherical shell about a diameter. 

16. The area between the parabola y'^ = 4:ax and the double ordinate 
a: = 5, about the tangent at the vertex. 

17. The same area about its axis. 

18. The same area about the ordinate a? = 5. 

10. The area described in Ex. LXIX. 34, about the axis of x, 

20. The volume described in Ex. LXIX. 35, about the axis of x, 

21 . A uniform arc of a circle about its chord. 

22. The area between one arch of a cycloid and its base, about tbe base. 

23. The solid formed by the rotation of a cycloid about its base, about the 
axis of revolution. 

24. The area enclosed by the curve about one of the axes. 

177. General theorems on moments of inertia. 

The evaluation of moments of inertia is facilitated by several 
simple general theorems which establish relations between moments 
of inertia about different ajies. 

L The M, L of a lamina about an axis perpendicular to its plane 
through a point 0 in its plane is equal to the sum of the M. L about any 
two rectangular axes through 0 in the plane. 

If r {Fig. 130) be the distance of an element hm from the origin 0, 
and (a;, y) its coordinates referred to two rectangular axes through 0, 
the I. about a line through 0 perpendicular to the plane XOY 

dm dm 

= /x^ dm+J"y^ dm, taken all over the area, 

^ M, I. about 01"+ M. L about OX 
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BxampUs, TLis result may be used to deduce the M.I. of a circular disc 
about a diameter from the M, L about au axis through its centre perpen- 
dicular to its plane. For we have 



\Ma^ == M, I. about a perpendicular axis through the centre [Art. 176 (iii)] 
s= sum of M. I. about two rectangular axes in its plane 
= 2 X M. 1. about a diameter, from symmetry. 

M. 1. about a diameter \ 

Again, the M. 1. of a rectangle, sides 2 b, about an axis through one 
corner perpendicular to its plane = sum of M. I about the two sides through 
that corner === ^ + Af • ^ 2)* — Af . | (a® -f- b®). 

Hence also the M.I. of a square lamina of side a about an axis through 
one corner perpendicular to its plane — sum of M.I. about two sides 
B= \ ; and since a cube may be regarded as made up of square laminae, 

for each one of which the preceding result is true, it follows that the M.I. 
of a cube of side a about an edge = flfa’*. 

II. The M,L of a hody about any axis exceeds the M.L aloid a 
parallel axis through the centre ofgramty ly the product of the mass irdo 
the square of the distance between the parallel axes (i.e. by the M.I. of 
the whole mass collected at the centre of gravity about the original 
axis). 

From this theorem it follows 
that the M. I. about an axis 
through the C. Gr. is less than the 
M. I. about any parallel axis. 

Let G (Fig. 181) be the centre 
of gravity of the body. Let the 
given axis meet the plane through 
<T perpendicular to it in A, at 
distance a from (?, and let a linear 
element parallel to the given 
axis, cut this plane at P ; let AG 
be taken as the axis of x, and let 
(ic, y) be the coordinates of P. 
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The M, I. about the line through A perpendicular to the 
plane XGY 

= fAP^ dm = /[{a+x)^ + r ] dm = y (aH 2 -f + ^ 2 ) 

= a2 /dm+2a fx 

= fl2iir+0 + M.I. about the line through Q perpendicular to 
the plane XGY, 

since /xdm = Mxj where x is the abscissa of the C.G. [Art. 170] 

= 0, since the 0. G. is the origin. 

Hence the M. I. about the axis through A exceeds the M. I. about 
the parallel axis through the centre of gravity by 


Examples, The M.I. of a rod or rectangle of length 2 a about an axis 
through its centre perpendicular to its length is -J-illa*; hence the M.I. 
about a parallel axis through one extremity = ^ + Ma^ = ^ Ifa-. 

The M. L of a circular disc of radius r about a line through a point on it 3 
edge perpendicular to its plane 

a» M. I. about axis through centre perpendicular to its plane 

The M. 1. of the disc about a tangent line = Jlfr® + Mr^ = | 

It must be carefully noticed that the theorem does not connect 
the M. I. about any two parallel axes ; one of them must go througli 
the centre of gravity. 


E. g. the M. I. of an isosceles triangle (Fig. 132), of height h and vertical 
angle 2 a, about a line tbrougb its vertex parallel to its base 


m, 2 y dx . ^ 2m 


tan (Xdx ' 2m tan cx . J JDj®, 


since M^mhx Jbase= tan OC, 



To deduce the M. I. about the base, we must first find the M. I. about 
a parallel axis through the C. Gr. of the triangle. The distance between the 
C. G. and the vertex h^h; 

^ MJi^ = M. L about a parallel axis through C. G. + f Mh\ 

M. I. about axis through C. G. parallel to base = ^ MliK 
The distance from the C. G. to the base = J ^ ; 

M. 1. about base « ^ M¥ + J- Mh^ = J M7i^, 
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HI* To find tliB ]K. I, of a lamina about a lint tlirougli the origin 

itielincd to the axes, 

let the straight line OA (Pig. 183) be incHned to OX at an 
angle a. Let S m be an element of mass situated at the point P wh ose 
coordinates are [x, y). Draw PM, PN perpendicular to OA, OX and 
NIjj JS'H perpendicular to PJf, OA respectively. 



The M. L of the lamina about OA 
= /ilfP2 dm—f{L'P—NEfdm = /(^ cos a— resin a)® dm 
= cos^ OL dm — 2 sin a cos a f xydm + sin^ a /x- dm, 

the integrals being taken all over the lamina. 

/xydm is called the 'product of inertia’ about the axes OX OY, 
If the body be symmetrical about either of the coordinate axes, it is 
evident that this integral /xydm is zero ; for, if symmetrical about 
the axis of x, then, to any value of xyom for a positive value of y, 
thei'e is a value for the corresponding negative value of y which will 
be equal in magnitude and opposite in sign ; hence, as in Art. 146, 
the terms of the sum whose limit is the definite integral cancel in 
pairs, and the integral is zero. Similarly if the lamina is symmetrical 
about the axis of y. 

In this case, the M. I. of the lamina about OA 
= cos^ Oi/y"^ sin^ Oi/x^ dm, 

i.e. if the lamina is symmetrical about one (or both) of the axes OX, OY, 
the Jf. J. about a line inclined at angle a to OX is equal to 

(ILL about OX) cos^a+tlf.I. about OY) sin- a. 

In this case the M. I, about OX, OY are called the ‘principal moments of 
inertia relative to O’, and the axes are called the ‘principal axes at O’. For 
further information as to principal axes and moments of inertia, the student 
is referred to works on rigid dynamics , it is there shown that at every point 
of a lamina there is a pair of axes for which the product of inertia is zero. 
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It is easily seen that this theorem is also true for a solid body which 13 
symmetrical about the plane XOY, For in this case, if 2 iS be the length of 
the element through P perpendicular to the plane XOF, of which P is thA 
middle point, the M. 1. of the element about OA ; and 

its M.L about OX and OY are respectively and 

the M.L of the body about OA, as before, 

= /1 2:- dm + cos^ QLfy^dm-k- sin® OLfo^ dm 

= cos®a/(^-2® + /)e2m4-sin®a/(|;5® + a;®) [since sin®a + cos®a = 1] 

= cos®0( X M. 1. about OX+sin®a x M.L about OF. 

Examples: 

(i) Find the M.L of a rectangle, sides 2 a and 2 b, about a diagoncd. 

The M. 1. about lines through the centre parallel to the edges are I Xa- 
and and the rectangle is symmetrical about these lines. 



If a (Fig. 134) be the angle between the diagonal and a side whose 
length is 2 a 

cos® (X = a“j{a? + h®), and sin® OL == + 1^), 

M. L about diagonal = J Mb^ cos® a + J Ifa® sin® a 

^iMb^. + &*) + J Ma® . &®/(a® + F-) 
-|iLra®&®/(a® + h®), 

(ii) Find the M, L of a solid right circular cone about an axis through its 
vertex parallel to Us base. 



Divide the cone (Fig. 13o) into thin circular slices by planes pei’pendicnlar 
to its axis. 
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The mass of an element is miry^bx^ and its M.L ahont one of its 
diameters is mTty'^ hx its M. I. about the given axis, which is at 

distance x from a parallel axis through the C.G., is miry^ 


M. 1. of cone • 




= (47?® i 


- ( ^ ^ ~ 'I 

\4:h^ hV 


dx 


= ’^(^+47.*). I’ 
m TT r® (r® + 4 


/i’ 


= -^0 M { 7 ^ + 4 /r), since the whole mass M= \ m 7 : h< 


From this result the M. I. about a parallel axis through the C. G., and then 
the M. I. about a diameter of the base can be deduced. 

The M. L about a generating line can also be deduced by Theorem III of 
this article ; for the M. L about the axis is easily found by direct integration 
to be ^ M 7 ^, and the cone is symmetrical both about the axis, and about 
any plane through the axis. 

Hence, if a be the semi-vertical angle of the cone, the M.L about a 
generating line 

= cos^ a + ir(/^ + 4 h^) sin’^ Oi 


7^ 4* 6 Iv 

=■ (27i* + r-+47»») = 


Examples LXXII. 

Find the M.L of 

1. A flat circular ring, radii r and r', about a diameter. 

2. A square about an axis through one corner perpendicular to its plane. 

S. An ellipse about an axis through its centre perpendicular to its plane. 

4. A square lamina of side a about an axis through its centre perpendicular 
to its plane. 

5. An equilateral triangular lamina about an axis through the middle poirxt 
of its base perpendicular to its plane. 

6. An ellipse about (i) the tangent at one end of the major axis, (ii) a latus 
rectum, (iii) a directrix. 

7. An equilateral triangle about an axis through its C. G. perpendicular to 
its plane. 

8. A cylinder about a generating line. 

9. A sphere about a tangent line. 
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10 . A straight rod of length 2 a about an axis perpendicular to its lenMi-. 
at distance h from one end. 

11. A square of side a about any line through its centre in its plane. 
(Deduce both from Example 4 above, and from Theorem III). 

12. A square about any line in its plane at distance h from its centre. 

13. An ellipse about the line joining the extremities of the axes. 

14. An isosceles triangle, of height h and base 26, about a line joining the 
middle point of the base to the middle point of one of the equal sides. 

15. A solid cone about (i) an axis through the C. G. parallel to the. base 

(ii) a diameter of the base, ^ 

16. A solid cylinder about a diameter of one end. 

17. A solid cylinder about (i) a line through the C. G. perpendicular to the 
axis, (ii) a taugent to one of the circular ends. 

18. The solid formed by the rotation of a rectangle, sides a and h, about a line 
in its plane distant c i>^h) from its centre and parallel to the sides o. 
about the axis of rotation. 

19. A solid anchor-ring about tbe axis of rotation. 

20. An arc of a circle about an axis through its middle point perpendicular 
to its plane. 

21. A rod in ivLich the line-density varies as the distance from one eud, 
about an axis through that end perpendicular to the rod. 

22. A circular disc in which the^ surface-density varies as the distance 
from the centre, about an axis through the centre perpendicular to 
the disc. 

23. A right-angled triangle about a line through the right angle perpen- 
dicular to its plane. 

24. A paraboloid of revolution bounded by the section a? = 6, about a tangent 
line at the vertex. 

25. A spheroid about a tangent at an extremity of the axis of rotation. 


POTENTIAL 

178. Potential. 

If mi, m2, ... be the masses of a system of particles situated at 
distances ... respectively'^om a point P, then 

m _ mi , m 2 , 

^ r ~ Ti'^ 

is called the potential of the system at the point P. This function is 
of great importance in the theory of attractions and in electricity. 
In the case of a continuous distribution of mass, the summatioa 
becomes a definite integral. 

Examples of the calculation of the function in several important 
cases are here given. 
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Examples : 

(i) Find the potential of a circular disc at a point on its axis. 

If the disc be divided into elements by concentric circles, the potential of 



an element at a point P (Fig. 136) on the axis is . 2 rr r 6 r/FQ (to the Srs; 
order of small quantities), m being the mass per unit area. 

Let p be the distance of P from the disc and a the radius of the disc. 

' 2 7rl7r r 


Then the potential of the disc at P 


*= 2m'iT 
= 2m7r 


■‘a < 

Jo 


PQ 


dr 


+ — 2m7r(P-p), 

if P be the distance of P from a point on the edge of the disc. 

(ii) Find the potential of a thin spherical shell at any point. 

Let c be the distance of P (Fig. 137) from the centre of the spherical shell. 
Divide the shell into elements by planes perpendicular to OP. 



Fig. 137. 

the potential of the whole shell = ‘ ^ 

- „f sin<? 

J v'(o*+r“-2crcos<9} 
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This can be integrated by putting c® 4- r® - 2 cr cos B 

2 cr sin d = 2 dz/d 6, i. e. cr sin 6/z = dzjdB^ 

and the limits for z (which is P§) are c— r and c + r, if P he outside the 
shell. 

. ^ 1 2m7rf^rdz - , 2m7rr 

the potential • dd * ^ — c — 

"r , ( w 4:mrrf^ M 

-[c+r-(c-r)] > — . 

c 

If the point P he inside the shell, the expression to be integrated is the 
same, but the limits for z or FQ are r— c and r+c. 

. . .1 , -I 2m7rr - , 

in this case, the potential = — - — [r+c-{r--c)]^ IT/r, 

If the point P be on the shell, the limits for z are 0 and 2 r, and c = r; 
hence in this case also the potential = M/r. 

Hence the potential of a thin spherical shell at an external point *= 
i. e. it is the same as if the whole mass were concentrated at the centre ; at 
an internal point, the potential *= If/r, i, e. it is constant, and therefore is 
the same as if the point were the centre. 



(iii) Find the potential of a solid sphere at any point. 


Let the sphere be divided by concentric spheres into thin spherical shells. 

If the point P be outside the sphere, the potential of each shell and hence, 
by addition, of the whole sphere is the same as if the whole mass were 
collected at the centre, and therefore is equal to 3f/c, where c is the distance 
of the point P from the centre. 

If P be inside the sphere, the potentials of the spherical shells which do 
not contain P are the same as if their whole mass were collected at the 
centre, and hence their sum = = f Trmc® ; the potentials of the 

shells which do contain P are the same as if P were at the centre, and there- 
fore their sum 


*■ W ,4:7Tf^ dr 


== 4 jrm 


r dr =s 4 TT w (-| ? " ~ = 2 tt (j*® — c®). 


Hence the total potential of the sphere at P 


= f ;rf«c® + 23rfn(r®— c®) = 27r»z (r®— 


Examples LXXIII. 

Find the potential of the following, l-ll : 

1. A circular arc at its centre. 

2, A thin cylindrical shell (with open ends) at the centre of one end. 
8. A solid cylinder at the centre of one end. 

4. A hollow cone at its vertex. 

6. A solid cone at its vertex. 

6. A thick shell bounded by two concentric spheres of radii r and r\ 
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7 . A tlim liemisplierical sliell at its centre. 

8. A shell bounded by two non-intersecting and non- concentric spheres. 
(Take it as the difference of potentials of two solid spheres.) 

9 . A flat circular ring at a point on its axis. 

10. A sector of a circle at the centre of the circle. 

11. Prove that the potential of a thin uniform rod AB of length 2 Z at a point 
F on its perpendicular bisector is mlog[{r+l)/{r—l)]^ where FA « n 
Show that this may be put in the form 2 m log cot -J oc, where a is the 
angle FAB. 

12. If The the potential of a solid sphere of radius rat a point distant x 
from the centre, ppve that V and dV/dx are continuous functions of a;, 
but that ^YjdoF is discontinuous when a; = r. 


ATTEACTIONS 

179. Attraction. 

The law of gravitation, as enunciated by Newton, states that two 
particles of masses m, m', at distance r apart, attract each other with 
a force which varies directly as the product of the masses and 
inversely as the square of the distance between them, ie. the 
attraction is equal to Tcmm'lr^, It is usual to choose the units so that 
the constant h may be unity ; they are then called astronomical luilts. 
In terms of these units, the attraction of a particle of mass m on 
unit mass at distance r from it is equal to w/r-. ‘ The attraction at 

P’ is the phrase used to denote the attraction on a particle of unit 
mass situated at P. 

The force between two electrifi.ed particles obeys the same law, 
being attractive if the product of the charges be negative, and 
repulsive if the product be positive. 



Let Y be the potential of mass m situated at A at a point P 
distant r from it, so that F = m/r. Let s be the distance of P 
(Fig. 138) measured along its path from some fixed point in the path ; 
then F is a function of s* Let be the angle between the radius 
vector AP and the tangent at P. 
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We Lava 


ds dr ds ds r- 


(Art. 163) 


= ^ cos AFT = attraction of to at P x cos AFT 

f2 

= resolved part of attraction of to in direction TT 
(in which s increases). 

This result will he true for each particle of an attracting system, 
and therefore will he true for the whole system. Hence, if F be the 
potential of an attracting system at an external point P, the 
attraction of the system at P, in the direction in which s is measured, 
is equal to dV/ds- 


Examples: 

(i) Find the attraction of a uniform circular disc at a point on its axis. 
Prom Es* (i) of tlie preceding article, if r be the radius of the disc, 

F= 2 TTTO (B-p) = 2 to [V" (j^+p") -p], 

where p is the distance of the point P (Fig. 189) from the disc. The 
attraction of the disc at P is obviously along the axis, from symmetry, and 



%* - -2--(7(PT?) -0 = 0" S) = 2-»(I-C0Ba), 

if a he the angle subtended at P by the radius of the disc. 

The same result may he obtained directly, by resolving the attractioa of 
an element of the disc along OP and integrating the result. 

Taking (X — iir, we see that the attraction of an infinite disc at a pomt 
at finite distance from it, or of a finite disc at a point whose distance from it 
is indefinitely small, has the constant value 2 wt- tt* 

* ArdY/dp is the attraoMon in the direction in which p increases, 
upwards. 
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(ii) Find tli& attraction of a straight uniform rod at a point on its perpen* 
ilcular bisector. 

If p be tbe distance of tbe point P(Fig. 140) from the rod, and 6 the 
iiclination of PQ to the perpendicular FN from 
pto the rod, the attraction of an element m bx 
situated at Q is mhxIFQ^, From symmetry, the 
resultant attraction of the rod is along FN\ 
hence, resolving along FN and integrating, the 
total attraction 


f m dx 

IW 


cos d ’ 2 


^ sec^d dQ . cos & 


sec^ d 

since x=ptand, P§ psecd, 2 a being the 

angle subtended by the rod at P, 

2 m . . 2 m , 

« — cosd dd= — sin a, 

P Jo P 



(iii) Find the attraction of a spherical shell at a given point 

If the point be inside the shell, the potential Mjr is constant, and there- 
fore its differential coefficient is zero ; hence the attraction of a spherical 
shell at an internal point is zero. 

If the point P be outside the shell at distance e from the centre, the 
attraction of the shell at P is, from symmetry, along the line joining P to 
the centre. The potential at P is M/c (from Ex. (ii) of Art. 178); there- 
fore the attraction of the shell, which is towards the centre, i.e. in the 
direction in which c decreases, = —dY/dc== Mjc^) hence the attraction of 
a spherical shell at an external point is the same as if the whole mass were 
concentrated at the centre. 

(iv) Find the attraction of a solid sphere at a given point 

If the point P be outside the sphere at distance c from the centre, the 
potential F=Jhr/c, and the attraction towards the centre == 
i. e. the same as if the whole mass were concentrated at the centre. 

If P be inside the sphere, the potential F=27rm(r^-J(^) (from Ex. (iii) 
of the last article), and therefore the attraction towards the centre 

== —dV/dc^ — 2 Trm (-f c) = 

Hence the important results that, in the case of a solid sphere attracting 
according to the law of gravitation, the resultant attraction at an external 
point varies inversely as the square of the distance from the centre, and at 
an internal point, varies directly as the distance from the centre. It follows 
that the value of g, the acceleration of a particle due to the earth’s attraction, 
varies in the same manner, if the earth be regarded as a sphere of uniform 
density. 

It should be noticed tEat, although the expressions for the potential and 
the attraction of a solid sphere at a point distant c from its centre take 
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different forms according as the point is inside or outside the sphere, jethott 
are continuous functions ofc; in both cases the two expressions tend to the 
same value when c->n Both expressions for the potential become M'r 
and both expressions for the attraction become i.e. irnTr^^/j-^^ol; 

§m7rr. Hence V and dVjdc are both continuous when c =» n 
The second differential coefficient d'^V/di^ is however discontinuous 
when c = r ; for at an internal point 

= d. c. of — |7rjnc= —^Trmj 

and at an external point, 

(P V/dc^ == d.c. of —Ml<? = 2 = f TT waYc?, 

which, as c r, approaches the value f n- m. 

Hence there is an abrupt change from —firm to Ittw, i. e. an abrupt 
increase of 4:7rm in the value of dW/dc^^ as c increases through the value r. 


Examples LXXIV. 

Find the attraction of the following, l-ii ; 

1. A thin uniform rod at a point on its perpendicular bisector, bj dif. 
ferentiating the expression for the potential obtained in Ex. LXXIU. 11, 

2. A circular disc at a point on its axis, by direct integration. 

8. A thin uniform rod at a point on the perpendicular to the rod from ore 
end of it, 

4. A thin uniform rod at any point. [See Ex. 14, below.] 

6. A thin cylindrical shell (open at the ends) at an external point on its 
axis. 

6. A solid cylinder at an external point on its axis. 

7. A solid right circular cone at its vertex. 

8. A thick spherical shell, radii r and r' (r>r'), at a point distance x from 
its centre (i) when x < r\ (ii) when r'< x<r, (iii) when x>r. 

8. A shell hounded by two non-intersecting and non- concentric spheres 
(i) at an internal point, (ii) at an external point. 

10. A rod AB at a point in AB produced. 

11. A fiat circular ring at a point on its axis, 

12. Taking the value of g as 32*18 at the earth^s surface, and the radius of 
the earth as 4000 miles, find the value of g (i) at a point 100 miles 
within the surface, (iij at a point 100 miles outside the surface. 

13. Find the work done in raising 100 lb. from the surface of the earth to 
a height of 100 miles. (Take the radius of the earth as S960 miles.) 

14. A circle is drawn with any point P as centre to touch a straight line AB ; 
if CD be the arc of this circle intercepited by PA, FB, prove that the 
attraction of the straight rod AB is the same in magnitude and direction 
as that of the circular rod CD. 

15. If Fbe the potential of a solid sphere at a point distant x from its centre, 
draw the graphs of (i) V, (ii) dVjdx, (iii) dJ^VJdx\ 
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ISO. Tlie compound interest law. 

In many cases in nature, the rate of change of a quantity which 
is a function of some variable is, for any value of the variable, pro- 
portional to its actual magnitude for that value; i.e. if t denote the 
variable * of which is a function, 

^ which can be written 

dt y dt 

The left-hand side is the d. c. of log^ with respect to Therefore, 
integrating with respect to log y = U-rC, 

i.e. 2/ = 

writing a instead of the constant factor 

This law of change, viz. : that the rate of increase of a variable is 
proportional to the value of the variable, is called the compound 
interest laio for the following reason : 

Let a sum of money £P be invested at compound interest at the 
rate of r per cent, per annum, and let the interest be payable u 
times per annum at equal intervals of time. 

After the first payment of interest, the amount 

and, similaiiy, the amount at the end of each interval is equal to the 
amount at the beginning of the interval multiplied by the factor 
1 + r/100^^. Therefore after t years, i.e. after nt payments of interest, 
the amount wuil be 

P(l + r/100wy^^ 

This is the manner in which money increases in actual practice, not con- 
tinuously as a mathematical function increases, but by a succession of 
disconnected finite increments (as in the graph of Fig. 31) ; w may be I 
(C. I. paid yearly), 4 (C. I. paid quarterly), 12 (C. 1. paid monthly), and 
so on. 

If r/lQQn be denoted by 1/m, and therefore « = r?u/100, this 
amount may be written 

P(1 -f- l/w)»'w^Vioo^ 

Now let n (and therefore also m) increase and ultimately become 
indefinitely great, so that the interest is added more and mure 

* The independent variable is frequently the tiino. 

A & 
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frequently, and ultimately continuously ; the amount at the end of 
t years will then be 


PxLt (1 + = Px [Lt (l + l/jw)™] ’■^100= Pgrj/ioo (A,rt.S7). 

571 CO m “> =o 

Hence, when compound interest is added continuously to the 
principal P, the amount A at the end of t years = 
therefore obeys the above law. 

The rate of increase of ^ ^ = P . A, 

The preceding result can also be obtained directly by integration 
for the amount A at any instant is increasing at the rate of r per cent 
per annum, i. e, 

dA/dt = Ar/100, 


When t = 
L e. 


1 dA r , 7 i ^ ^ 

■■ zir = ioo’ ’°*^ = Ioo‘+“ 

0, A is equal to the sum P originall}^ invested, . • . log P= C 
log A = ri/lOO + logP, 

. A ;pQri/iQQ^ g^s before. 


Extension of compound interest law. 

Cases in whicb the rate of increase of the function is partly constant and 
partly varies directly as the value of the function may be included in tte 
above law, for if dyjdt — b + %, 

we may write dy/dt ^Jc(y-\-b/Jc), 

from which it follows that the rate of increase of the function is proportional 
to the excess of the value of the function over the constant — b/Z;. 

The equation may be written — ^--7 ^ 

y-^ljk dt 

Therefore, integrating, and taking the constant of integration in the fom 
log C, which is more convenient than C, we have 

log(y + b/fe) = ht-\-\Qg Of 
whence y^h/k = Ce^, 

and —hJk-{-Ce^, 

(It should be noticed that the preceding equation takes exactly the same 
form as in the case of the compound interest law if we replace y + h/k by 
and therefore dy/dt by dz/di,) 


181. Particular eases of tke compound interest law. 

Among the natural processes which follow the compound interest law are 
the following : 

1. The cooling of a body which is at a higher temperature than its surround- 
ingSf according to Kenton's Law of Cooling, 

This states that the rate of cooling is proportional to the excess of fcbe 
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^gjaperatoe of tlie body over the temperature of its surroundings ; I e. if B 
denote this excess of temperature, 

dBjdt^ —Jed, 

tbe •*" sign being taken because the temperature decreases as time goes on. 
Hence, from the result at the beginning of the last article, d = 

If 4 be the original excess of temperature, i. e. the value of 6 when t = 0, 
we have = 0; d = 

Taking a numerical case, suppose that a body cools from 80® C. to 70® C. in 
5 minutes ; what will its temperature be after a quarter of an hour, and how 
long will it take to cool to 40® C., the surrounding temperature remaining at 
20' C. all the time ? 

Here Bq = 80-20 = 60 ; therefore d = 60e-K 

It is given that d (the ea;cess of temperature) = 50 when ^ = 5 ; therefore 
50 = 60 whence — f, — 5 Z? = log f , and h = log 1*2. 

After a quarter of an hour, d = 60 = 60 x i-|j® = 34‘7®C. 

nearly. Therefore the temperature will be 54*7® C. 

The time to cool to 40® C. is given by 20 = 60 ; whence 

— log J = —log 8, and t = (log S)/k = 5 log 3/log 1*2 = 30*1 minutes. 
The temperature of 40° C. is reached after a little more than half an 
hour. 

2. TJie change in the atmospheric pressure due to an alteration in height ahote 
sea-level. 

Let p be the pressure at height h above sea-level (or any other fixed level), 
and + the pressure at height h + BJu 

Taking a vertical cylindrical column of air of height bh and section A, 
the pressure on the lower end exceeds the pressure on the upper end by the 
weight of the column, i. e. by gpAdh. 

Hence pA--(p-}'8p)A^ gpAdh, i.e. Adp=—gpAdh. 

Therefore, when Bh-^0, dp/dh^ —gp— —gplh, 

Eince, as is proved in text-books on Hydrostatics, p — Jcp, provided the 
temperature be supposed to remain constant. 

Therefore p = = pQe'^^f\ if p^ be the pressure at the given 

level. 

Hence, if Pi, p^ be the atmospheric pressures at heights h^, Jzg, we have 

Pi/p2 ^ *= 

S. The motion of a paHicle against a force which is propofiimal to the 
ulocity. 

(For small velocities, the resistance of the air is roughly proportional to 
the velocity). Such a force will produce a retardation which varies as the 
velocity; hence the equation of motion of the particle is dv/dt= 

V ue“^, where u is the initial vedocity. 

Aa 2 
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4. The tension of a rope or hdt round a rough pulley or cylinder* 

Let Pbe the tension at a point P (Fig. 141) whose angular distance from 
the point A, where the rope leaves the pulley on the slack side, is 6 ; and h; 
r+SP be the tension at Q, distant d + 6^ from A* 



Let P be the normal reaction at the middle point of FQ, and p the coefficient 
of friction ; therefore pFis the friction at that point when the rope is on the 
point of slipping. 

Resolving along the normal and tangent at the middle point of PQ for the 
equilibrium of the indefinitely small element PQ, we have 

P = Tsin I + (T+ S T) sin | ^d, 
and {T'i- d T) co&^dd = p R + T cosh bOf 

whence 6 Pcos | P = /x (2 a T) sin | 

from the preceding equation. 

a r/3 d . cos I ad = /i (2 r+ a pj (sin | a^)/ad 

men oos|Sfl->l, 2T+&T^2T, 

cd do 

ultimately, dT/d d = /x . 2 Tx | = /x P, 
whence, as before, P = Tq where Tq is the tension at A* 

From this it is easily seen how it is that a small force at one 
which takes a turn or two round a rough post can support a very considerable 
tension at the other end, for if the coefficient of friction he | and the rope 
makes IJ complete turns, i. e. if d = 3 tt, we have T ~ — T^x 111*2, 

so that a given tension at the slack end will support a tension 111 times as 
great at the other end. 

5. The discharge of a condenser through a large resistance* 

It is shown in works on Electricity that, if G he the capacity of the 
condenser, and P the resistance through which it is discharging, then 
dg/dt ass where g is the amount of the charge at time t* 


sin I Sd 

“ld“ 


end of a rope 
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Hence ^ where A is constant, 

« % original charge when i = > 0. 

Therefore log i = - ^ > and fi = |/log | = ^/logj, 

if t'Q, t? he the potentials originally and at time t This gives i? in terms 
of t? and t. 

6. The true expansion of a length, area, or volume tchen the coefficient of 
expansion is constant 

1 dV 

Taking the case of a volume (Art. 38), ^ — = a, if 7 be the volume at 

temperature d. Therefore, as in the preceding cases, V = if 7^ be the 

volume at temperature 0°, or 7 sa if V' be the volume at tem- 

perature B\ Taking the former case, we have, on expanding and 
neglecting squares of a, 7=Fa(l + ad) approximately. 

7, The current flowing in an electric circuit 

It is shown in works on Electricity that if an electric current of strength i 
be flowing in a circuit of self-induction L and resistance B, and if E be the 
external E. M. F. on the circuit, then L dijdl +Bi = E. 

(i) If the circuit be left to itself, so that there is no external E.M.F., ^=0, 

dildt = — BijL. 

Hence, as before, i = io where /<, is the original current. 

(ii) If a constant E. M. E. be supplied to the circuit, we have a case of the 
extension of the compound interest law mentioned above, for then 

dildt = EJL—BilL, where E is constant. 

Therefore, using the result at the end of Art. SO, 

Ae~^^tJL == ? -^Ae-^tlL^ where A is a constant. 

If the time be measured from the instant the circuit is completed, i = 0 
when t = 0. 

/. 0 =^EjB^A, and A => -EfB; 
so that ^ =s ^(1 — 

Since the last term in the brackets tends to zero as t increases, the current 
approaches the constant value E/B» 

(For another case of this problem, when the circuit is under the inXuence 
of a variable E.M.F., see the next article.) 

8. The velocity of certain chemical reactions, 

(a) Many chemical reactions follow the law (known as Wilhelmy s Law) 
which states that the velocity of the reaction is proportional to the concen- 
tration of the reacting substance, i. e. if cs be the initial concentration of the 
reagent and x the amount transformed at time t, dxidt = h {a—x). 
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This is the extension of the compound interest law, and integrating as in 
the preceding article, we get : _ 

— — = hi -log(e»-£p) = ^i+a. 

a—x at « V ^ 


To find C, we have a; «= 0 when ^ = 0 ; /• -log a = C. 

changing signs, 

log(a-a!) « -fc^ + loga, i.e. — or a; = 

The ec[uation may also be written in the form 

B = loga-log(a-a?)«log — h = ^log-^. 

ct— a? i a — X 


This gives the value of the constant h when a and a pair of simultaneous 
values of t and x are known. 

(J>) There are other chemical reactions which follow the more complicated 
law dx/dt = A; (a — n?) (& — x). 

1 

Ttis may be mitten “ ’ 

f dx 

integrating with respect to (i - a;) (& -cc)' 

By the method of partial fractions (Art. 123) we find (if a>l}) 


1 


(a-x) {h--x] 
dx 1 


: J-fJ- 

o— b Lb— n? 


T 

a — 


[-log(b-«)+log(o-a;)] = ^log|^. 


(o — a?)(b-a;) a-h 

(a-6)fci = log^^ + C. 


X 


0 


when ^ = 0 ; .% 0 = log (a/h) + C ; 

A (o-b)&i= -log| = log 


b (g-a;) ^ 
a {b-xY 


or 


a 

Solving this equation for x, we obtain 


O — £J7 

b— a? 


ab[e(°-&)^-l] ^ 

^g(a-6) 


which gives the value of £c at time t. 

If a pair of simultaneous values of x and t are known, the value of h 
is obtained from the equation above, 


to 


1 ^ b {a—x) 

{a—'b)t ^^a(b— a;) 


182. Another example from Electricity. 

"We have, in the preceding article, solved the equation 

for the particular cases E = Q and E — constant. 
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In integrating the equation 


i,^eRi/X, + fe^/L^O 

L dt ’ 


Le. eP^i/^ 


Let ns now take the case when the external E. M. R is a periodic function 
of the time ; let E ^ E^ sinjp^, where E^ is constant, 

. di P.. E. , 

•• * + = 
di P 

In integrating the equation — 0 in the preceding article, we 

obtained i — i.e. = -4, a constant. 

If we verify this result by differentiation, we get 

<■ 1''“ + "'(a + !•■)- “■ 

This shows that the left-hand side of our equation above is made an exact 
differential coefficient (of and therefore the equation can be in- 

tegrated, by multiplying it by the factor ; it then becomes 

+ *■ I ^ sin vt. 
dt L L ^ 

The left-hand side being the d. c. with respect to i of we have by 

Ij 

J 

An integral of the same type as that on the right-hand side has already 
been evaluated in Art. 139; substituting P/L, p, and t for a, h, and ar 
respectively in the result of that article, we get 


whence 


{R/L . Anpi~p cospi) 

~ L' 

(SBmpi-pLooBpi) 

“ S^+p^L^ ^ • 


Measuring the time from the instant when the circuit is completed, we 
have i = 0 when ^ = 0, 

The first term can be put in a more convenient form by the following 
artifice, which is one of frequent use. 

Let JS = I; cos a, pL = h sin OC; therefore tanot =jpL/i2, and, squaring 
and adding, R^-^p-L^ = Tc^. 

Then P sin 2 )t —pL oos pt = h (cos a sin pi — sin 0( cos pi) 

= k sin (pi ~ a) = ^/(P^ +p^E) sin (pi - a). 

The last term becomes very small as i increases, since, P/L being -f, 
^—RtiL decreases rapidly as i increases, and therefore the current soon 
approaches the steady oscillation given hy 

where a = ta^->^. 
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Examples LXXV. 

In doing tliese examples, the differential equation should he formed and 

actually solved in each ca;Se. Do not substitute numerical values in the resu^'-s 

of Art ‘181. 

1. Find the compound interest on £200 invested for 3 years at S per cent 
per annum, when interest is payable (i) monthly, (ii) daily, (iii) con- 
tinuously. 

2 . The temperature of a body is 80® above that of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere ; and its rate of cooling per minute is *01 6, where 6 is the exce?s 
of its temperature above that of the atmosphere (which is supposed to 
remain constant) find (i) its temperature after 8 minutes, (iij when its 
excess of temperature will have fallen to 20®. 

S. The temperature of a liquid in a room of constant temperature 20® ig 
observed to be 70° ; after- 5 minutes, it is observed to be 60® ; what will 
its temperature he after another half-hour, and when will it he 40° ? * 

4. A rope which is in contact with a circular post is on the point of 
slipping ; if the portion of rope in contact with the post subtends an 
angle of 120® at the centre, and the coefficient of friction is compare 
the tensions at opposite ends. 

5. A rope is wound just twice round a post and held by a force of 20 lb. wi 
at one end ; if the coefficient of friction be *4, what force must be applied 
at the other end to make it slip ? 

6. The height of the barometer is BO inches at sea-level ; what would it be 
at the top of a mountain 10,000 feet high, if the temperature were 
constant ? [Take the specific gravity of air at sea-level as'‘0ul3, that of 
mercury as 13*6, and determine h from this.] 

7. The height of the barometer is 80 inches at the bottom of a mountain 
and 24 inches at the top ; find the height of the mountain. [Take h 
« 842000.] 

8. A light string hangs over a fixed rough horizontal cylinder, and is on the 
point of slipping when masses of 8 lb. and 2 lb. are suspended from its 
extremities ; find the coefficient of friction. 

9. A fly-wheel of mass 1 ton and radius of gyration 2 feet is running against 
a frictional resistance which is proportional to the velocity ; its angular 
velocity was initially 80 radians per second, and after 20 seconds it is 
50 radians per second ; what will it be after a minute ? [If I be the M.L 
of the wheel, and o> its angular velocity at time Id(x>ldt^ — Z;©.] 

10. A point moves so that its acceleration is always numerically ^ of its 
velocity ; if it starts with velocity of 5 ft.-secs., find its velocity after 
10 seconds, and when its velocity will he 100 ft.-secs. 

11. A particle falls vertically under the action of its weight, and against 
a resistance which produces a retardation proportional to the velocity; 
find its velocity after 10 seconds, supposing that it starts from rest, aud 
that its velocity tends to the value 80 ft.-secs. as t increases indefinitely. 

12. A chemical reaction takes place according to the law mentioned in 
Art'. 181. 8 (a). If a — 9*5, and x = 3*2 after two minutes, find (i) the 
value of Jc, (ii) the value of x after 5 minutes. 

18. A chemical reaction takes place according to the law mentioned in 
Art. ISl. 8 (h). If a = 85*4, h = 12*5, and x = 2*8 after one minute, 
find (i) the value of h, (ii) the value of x after 3 minutes. 
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14. An electric condenser of capacity 18x10'^^ is discLc.rgino- tbrough 
a resistance 8x10^^; if tlie initial charge be *001, end i the ebarg’e 
after *01 second, (ii) when the charge is reduced to 10 per cent, of its 
original value. 

15. A condenser of capacity 5 x 10~^® is discharging through a resistance, 
and in 2 seconds the voltage falls to one-tenth of its original value : 
find the resistance. 

10, A current is fiowing in a circuit of resistance 10 ohms and self-ind :ctioii 
'02 henry ; if iis vabie was originally 40 amps., find (i) its value after 
*01 second, (ii) when it is 10 amps., the circuit being left to itself. 

17. Find the current after *01 second if the same circuit is under the 

influence of a constant E. M. P. of 50 volts, and i = 0 when ^ = 0. 

18. Find the current after *01 second if there is an E. M. F. of 50 sin 500 f, 
and i *= 0 when t = 0, 

19. Find the current after half a second in a circuit of resistance 10 and 
self-induction 5 under an E. M. P. of 40 sin 200 1, 

20. The rate at which liquid is flowing out of a vessel at any instant is 
proportional to the amount left in at that instant ; if the vessel is half 
emptied in 1 minute, how much will flow out in 2 minutes, and when 
will it be four-fifths empty ? 

21. A pane of glass absorbs 4 per cent, of the light passing through it ; how 
much of the light will get through 20 such panes of the same kind of 
glass ? How many panes will absorb 40 per cent, of the light 9 

[If /be the intensity after passing through a thickness /, dl/dl^ — I*/.] 

22. An electric current, left to itself, drops to J of its original value in 

second ; how long will it take to drop to one-miiiionth of its original 
value ? 

23. An electric current left to itself drops 20 per cent, in 2 minutes ; when 
will it be imperceptible to a galvanometer which can just detect one 
thousand-millionth part of its original value ? 

24. The population of a country is at any instant increasing at a rate which 
is proportional to its value at that instant; if it be doubled in 20 years, 
when will it have increased 5-fold ? 
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183. Work and energy. 

It was shown in Art. 65, that, if TF be the work done in moving 
a particle from some standard position to a point P, and E the 
kinetic energy at P, then F = dWIdx and also = dF/dx, x being 
the distance of P from some fixed point in the line of motion. 

Therefore dWjdx = dFJdx, and hence (Art. 76) W and F differ 
by a constant only, i. e. W = F-\-G, 

If Eq be the kinetic energy of the particle in the standard position, 
we have F = Fq when TF = 0 ; hence 0 = PJo+ C, and C = ~E^, 

W=E-Fq. 

Therefore the work done in moving the particle from one point to 
the other is equal to the change in the kinetic energy of the particle. 

Also, since dW/dx = F, it follows that TF = /Fdx. Therefore, 
if P be known in terms of x, the work done in moving the particle 
from one point to another can be calculated. 


As an example of this, we will calculate the work done in stretching an 
elastic string. Let a be the natural length of the string, and suppose we 
want to find the amount of work done in stretching it from length a +6 to 
length fl!+c. The tension of such a string is given by Hooke's Law, which 
states that the tension is proportional to the extension. When the stretched 
length is a+a:, the extension is «, and the most convenient way of expressing 
this law is: T=* \x/a, where X is a constant. [If x = a, this gives T=l, 
so that the constant X is the weight which, suspended at the end, would 
cause the string to hang in equilibrium stretched to twice its natural length, 
supposing this law continues to hold good.] 

Hence we have d W /dx =T=\ x/a. 

Therefore the work done in increasing x from 5 to c 
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If Tt), Tc denote tlae tensions at lengtlis a-hh, a -he respectively, 
fj^ = Xh/a and Tc==\cfa\ therefore tlie work required 
= l\ (c +&) (c - l)/a - I (STc + %) (c -b) 

B= the extension x the mean of the initial and final tensions. 

184. QrapMcal method. 

If X is the distance of a moving body from a fixed point 0 in 
its line of motion, and if the values of the force acting on the body 
for different values of x are known, either by calculation from 
a formula or as the result of observations, then, by plotting these 
values, we may obtain a curve whose ordinate at any point {x, y) 
represents the force F acting upon the body when at distance x from 0. 

The work done in moving the body from to x^ = J ^ Fix, and 

since Fis represented by the ordinate of the curve, this is represented 
by the area between the curve, the axis of x and the ordinates x = Xj 
and x = X 2 » This area may be calculated by Simpson’s Eule or 
measured by a planimeter, and thus the amount of work done is 
approximately obtained. 

This is the principle of the ^indicator diagram’ of an engine, 
which registers mechanically the pressure in the cylinder at different 
parts of the stroke ; the area of the diagram which is drawn gives 
the amount of work done during the stroke. 

A similar method can be used to estimate the distance travelled in 
a given interval of time, if the velocities at different instants be 
known, and to estimate the change of velocity in a given interval, if 
the accelerations at different instants be known, for 

— and~=/, v=j^fdt 

185. Work done by an expanding gas. 

Imagine the gas contained within a right circular cylinder of 
cross-section A sq. ft. and length h feet, in which a piston just fits 
and slides freely, and suppose that a slight expansion of the gas from 
volume V to volume + moves the piston a distance Ih, The 
pressure on the end of the piston is pA, if p be the intensity of 
pressure of the gas. Hence, if 6 W be the work done by the gas in 
the expansion, hW = pAhh=phv, and bW/hv=p, Therefore 
if >0, dWfdv = p, and the work done in a finite expansion is 
obtained by integration. It can be shown that this relation is 
true whatever be the shape of the vessel which contains the gas. 
If Vi be the original volume and the final volume, the total work 

fva 

done by the gas in the expansion = pdv. If the gas is compressed, 

J«i 
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this is the amount of work which must be done to reduce the Yolume 
from to Vi. If the expansion be supposed to take place iso thermally, 
i.e. without alteration of temperature, the relation between p and v 
is given by Boyle’s Lsiw,pv = constant ; if the expansion is adiabatic, 
i.e. if no beat is taken from or supplied to the gas, the relation 
between p and v is given by the law = constant. [See Art. 286.] 

The pressure i?, volume % and absolute temperature T of a ‘perfect 
gas ’ are connected by the relation pv = JcT, 

We will take an example of each case. 


Examples : 

(i) In an air-compressor^ air is drawn in at atmospheric pressure 14*7 lb. ivt. 
per sq. inchj and is compressed until the pressure is 50 lb. wt per sq. inch. Find 
the work done per minute and the horse-power, if the machine makes 100 strokes 
per minute and draws in 2 cubic feet at each stroke, supposing the compression 
isotlwynal. 

The total -York done against the gas in reducing the volume from to I'a 

Jr/ h ® *- -‘’s 

= ?! (log % - log Sj) = i)i»i log (V^a) = Pi®i log (Pa/Pi). 

t\ = the initial volume of the air compressed = 100 x 2 = 200 cu. ft.; 
jPi « tbe initial pressure = 14*7 x 144 lb. wt. per sq. ft. ; 

Ih/Pi = 50/14*7 = 3*401. 

the work done = 14*7 x 144 x 200 x log 8*401 
= 331,500 ft.‘lh. per minute, 
and the necessary H, P. is a little more than 10. 


(ii) A quantity of dry air at temperature 40® P’. is compressed adiahafkalhj 
U7itil its wlxime is one-third of its original volume j find the amount of work done 
and the change of temperature. 

Taking the general case, the work which must be done 


J., L-y+lJ,, 

This result may be expressed in the form 


Pih 
7 


J‘ 

the work req^uired= j^j 
In the given example, = 8 ; 


and 

Pi 

y-l 




the work 


Pi^i - 
7-1 


■1). 
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If there were originally 60 cubic feet of air at atmospheric pressure, 
|jj = 14*7 X 144, Vi = 60, and y is, for air, 1*404. 

Therefore the amount of work required 


14*7 X 144 X 60 . . 14*7 X 8640 

•404 *404 


X *559 = 175700 ft,4b. 


To find the change of temperature, we have jp^v^ = hT ^ , 

__ /v^ y ^ - 7-1 ^ 

Ti \vj t?i \v.J 

Taking the absolute zero of temperature as 461° P., = 46r -f 40°= dOT ; 

Ta = 501° X = 50r X 3*'®^ = 731°. 


Hence the temperature rises on compression to 320° F. 


VIETUAL WOEK 

186. Virtual work. 

It is proved in text-books on Statics that, if a body or system cf 
bodies be in equilibrium, the work done by the external forces in 
any small displacement (consistent with the geometrical conditions) 
which the system may be imagined to take (i.e. in any vi/iiml 
displacement) is zero. More strictly speaking, if the displacement be 
an infinitesimal of the first order, the work done in any such 
displacement from a position of equilibrium will be an infinitesimal 
of the second order. In many cases we can, by the principles of the 
differential calculus, write down at once the work done by the forces 
in a small displacement, and then, hy equating it to zero, find the 
position of equilibrium, or obtain relations between the forces in 
the position of equilibrium. The following examples illustraie the 
method. 

Examples : 

(i) A uniform rod of weight W (Fig. 142) rests between the groimd AC i 
a vertical wall BC, both smooth, and is Jeeptfrom slipping hj a hoiizrjntal i 
attached to the lower end of the rod and sup- 
porting a weight P hang mg freely ; find the 
position of equilibrium. 

Let 2? be the length of the rod, 6 its 
inclination to the ground when in equi- 
librium, and b the length of the string. 

Imagine the weight P to descend a little, so 
that B is increased by a small amount fid. 

The reactions at A, B, and C do no work, 
since the displacements at A, B, and C are 
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perpendicular to tliem. If 2? be tbe beigHt of the middle point of the rod 
above AC, and a? the depth of P below C, the work done by TF is - TFa^r, and 
the work done by the weight P is PBx. 

HencBj by the principle of virtual work, 

— WBz + PBx = 0. 

Now a;=&-2?cosd; (Art. 24) dz=lcosB^.6^ Bx-2UmBBB, 

Hence, substituting and dividing by BB, TP7 cos B — P2Z sin d, 

or tan B = 17/2 P. 

This gives the position of equilibrium. 

(ii) A frame ABC (Pig. 143) consists ofB light rods, of which AB, AC are of 
length a and BC of length | a, freely jointed together; it rests with BC horizontal, 
A helon? BC, and the rods AB, AC over two smooth fixed pegs E and F in the 
same horizontal line, distance 2b apart, A weight W is suspended from A; 
find the thrust on the rod BC. 

Denote the angle BAHhy B, Imagine A to descend a little, and that the 
rod PC is slightly shortened. The only forces which do work are the 



Fig. 143. 

weight TTand the thrust T, The work done by T7is WB{KA), and the work 
done by Pis Ta(PC). 

Hence Wh{KA)-¥TB{BC) = 0. 

Since we are supposing PC to alter its length a little, we must find its 
length in terms of the variable B, 

KA « h cot B, and BC = 2 a sin ^ B [KA) = — & cosec^^ BB, and 
B{BC)^2acQsBBB* 

Hence — Wb cosec-d Sd + P. 2 a cos B BB = 0, 

„ _ 5 cosec^d 

P = T7. 25 ^ • 

2a cosd 

* If ^ descends, 0 diminishes, d0 is negative ; this makes S(XA) positive, 
and S (BC) negative. 
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Since BO = | a, sin B •• = BH/BA ■■ 

. X = W- - . 

•• 2a 9^7 


I, and cosd * 


^^7; 


^9^7' a 


W. 


If the weights of the various bodies of the system he the only 
forces which do work in the displacement, and if ^ be the height of 
the centre of gravity of the system above a fixed horizontal line, the 
principle of virtual work tells us that T76^, and therefore 6^ (since 
the weight W of the system is finite), is of the second order of small 
quantities. If ^ be expressed in terms of some variable 9, then, to 
the first order of small quantities, 

h = (Art. 24). 


Hence, since hy is of the second order, we have dy/dS = 0, i.e. ^ is a 
maximum or minimum (provided d^y/d9^ is not zero). Hence the 
system is in a position of equilibrium when the height of its centre 
of gravity is a maximum or a minimum. The equilibrium will be 
stable (i. e. if slightly displaced, the system will tend to return to its 
original position) if the height of the centre of gravity be a minimum, 
ie. if d^yld&^ is positive ; and unstable (i.e. if slightly displaced, the 
system will tend to move still further away from the position of 
equilibrium) if the height of the centre of gravity be a maximum, 
ie. if d^yld6^ is negative. 


Exanijples : 

(i) A rod rests with one end against a smooth i^ertical plane AB (Fig. 144), 
and the other on a smooth inclined plane AC of angle oc; find the position 
of equilihnum. 

Let 6 be the inclination of the rod to the horizontal, and I the length of 
the rod. The height y of the C. Gr. above A 

= AN-h^NB = i\rCtana + |?sind 
= Z cos ^ tan a +| Z sin d. 

To find the maximum and minimum values 
of this, we have 

dy/d B= —IsinB tan a + 1 Z cos 

which is equal to 0 when sin B tan cx = -I cos d, 
i.e. when cotd = 2tana. This gives the 
position of equilibrium. 

Since dJ^yjdB’^ = — Z cos B tan (X — -I Z sin d, 
which is negative, d being acute, y is a 
maximum, and the equilibrium is un- 
stable. 



Fig. 144. 
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(ii) J uniform rod AB (Fig. 145) of length 2a is hmged at A; a siring 
attached to the middle point G of the rod passes over a smooth pulley at 0 
at height a veHically alove A, and suppoHs a loeight P hanging freely ; find the 
positions of equilibrium. 


Let 6 be the inclination of the rod to the vertical, therefore 1 6 is the 
inclination of the string CG to the vertical, since AC = AG, "het I be 
the length of the string. 



The depth of G below C = a + acos^, and the 
depth of P — l — €G ^l — 2a qos\B, 

Hence, if 2 / be the depth of the C. G. of the sTstem, 
(P+ W)y — Pil-2a(ios d) 4- Wa (1 -f cos B). 

This is to be a maximum or minimum. Differen- 
tiating with respect to 6, 

(P-hTT) dy/ae = P(t^sin|^) + TFa(-sin^). 
Hence dyJdB « 0 when Psini^ = TFsin^ 

~ 2 TF sin J B cos 1- 
i.e. when sin^^ = 0, or when cos|d = P/2jr, 
Differentiating a second time, we have 

(P + TF) 0 - Pa . I CO s J ^ - TFa c 0 s ^ 


Wal: 


Wa 


12W 

P 

,2W 


cos 


J cos 
cos^i^— 2cos^ i ^ + ij 


If sin ^ d = 0, d = 0 and cos | ^ =*= 1 ; 


(P+ W) 


c£ji 


Wa 


L2TF j’ 


which is -f or — according as P > or < 2TF. 

Hence, 

if P > 2F'‘, the depth 2 / is a minimum, and the position ^ = 0 is unstable ; 
if P< 2Wj the depth y is a maximum, and the position d == 0 is stable. 
The second solution, cos J d = P/2TF, is only possible when P< 2F, and 
then 


(y+ing' 


= Wa 


rJL _2 AL 

L4Tr= 


+ 1 j — i, 


4TF2-P2 
* 4IF 


which is +, since P<2TF. The depth y is then a minimum, and the 
position given by cos h B = P/'21F is unstable. 


Examples LXXVI. 

1 . Find the work done in stretching an elastic string of natural length 
6 it. from length 7 ft. to length 8 ft., A being 4 lb. weight. 

2. Find the work done in stretching a string to three times its natural 
length, X being J lb. weight. 
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3. The resultant pressures on the piston of a steam-engine at distances 
0, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 inches from the beginning of the stroke are 
respectively 18,000, 18,500, 18,400, 18,000, 16,500, 14,200, 11,100, 7200, 
1800; find the work done during the stroke of 16 inches. 

4 ., The pressures of a gas at volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 cubic feet are 400, 240, 
170, 120, 85, 70, 65 lb. weight per square inch. Find the work done 
during the expansion from 1 to 7 cubic feet. 

5. A gas expands according to the law pv == constant. When its volume 
is 2 cubic feet, the pressure is 850 lb. weight per square inch. Find the 
work done as the gas expands to a volume of 5 cubic feet. 

Find the work done as the gas expands until its pressure is 55 lb. weight 
per square inch. 

0. A quantity of air expands according to the law pv^’* = constant. The 
pressure is 250 lb. weight per square inch when the volume is 3 cubic 
feet. Find the work done when it expands to a volume of 7 cubic feet. 
Find how much work is required to compress it to a volume of 2 
cubic feet. 

7. A body of mass 100 lb. is drawn along a rough horizontal plane (u == *3) 
by means of a rope which passes over a smooth pulley 6 feet above the 
plane. If it be originally 10 feet distant from the pulley, find the work 
done in pulling it very slowly a distance of 5 feet along the ground. 

8. A chain 500 feet long hangs vertically, and its mass varies uniformly 
from 10 lb. per foot at its upper end to 7 lb. per foot at its lower eni 
Find the work done in winding it up. 

9. A circular well, 6 feet in diameter and 200 feet deep, is full of water. 
Find the amount of work done in pumping all the water to the top. 
At what rate is the level of the water sinking when it is ^i) 100 feet, 
(ii) 150 feet below the ground, supposing the engine works at uniform 
rate and empties the well in 80 minutes ? 

10. A quantity of dry air at temperature 50® F. and atmospheric pressure 
is compressed adiabatically from volume 20 cubic feet to volume 
5 cubic feet; find the amount of work done and the change of 
temperature. 

11. Three cubic feet of saturated steam, pressure 150 Ih. weight per square 
inch, expand to volume 8 cubic feet. Find the work done, the law of 
expansion being = constant. 

12. A uniform rod, weight TT, rests with the lower end on a smooth hori- 
zontal plane AB, and the upper end against a vertical plane BCj i: is 
kept from slipping by a horizontal string attached to a point on the roU 
distant one-third of its length from the lower end, which pa^ses^over 
a smooth pulley and supports a weight J TF hanging freely, i ini the 
position of equfiibrium. 

13. If the lower end of the rod in Question 12 be supported by^ a string 
attached to B (and the other string he removed), find the tension of tne 
string when the rod is inclined at 80® to the vertical. 

14 . Four equal uniform rods, each of weight W. are smoothly jointed 
together; B and Dare kept apart by a rod of negligible weight oi such 
length that ABCJ) is a square, and the whole is suspended from A. 
Find the thrust in the rod BI), 

15. If, in the preceding question, the rod BD is taken awav, and the figure 
kept in shape by an inextensible string AC^ find the tension in the string. 

B b 
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16. If in Question 14 the string he elastic, of natural length equal to the 
length of the rods, and such that the weight of all the rods would just 
stretch it to double its natural length, find the inclination of the rods 
to the vertical when in equilibrium. 

17 . A string passes over two smooth pegs A, B, 2 feet apart in a horizontal 
line, and has masses 5 lb. suspended at each end, and 6 lb. at its middle 
point. Find the position of equilibrium of the 6 lb. mass. 

18. A uniform heavy rod, 6 feet long, rests over a smooth peg and against 
a smooth wall, from which the peg is 1 foot distant. Find the position 
of equilibrium, and whether it is stable or unstable. 

19 . A uniform rod rests with its ends on two smooth inclined planes of 
angles 35® and 50® which have a common foot. Find the position of 
equilibrium, and whether it is stable or unstable. 

20. A parallelogram ABCD of four un^orm rods freely jointed has the side 
AB fixed horizontally and hangs in a vertical plane. A is attached to 
0 by a light string of length equal to AB, and OC is the acute angle of 
the parallelogram. Find the tension of the string. 

21. Four rods of length a and negligible weight are freely jointed; the 
system rests with AC vertical, and BC, CD against two smooth pegs in 
the same horizontal line, distant c apart, P and D being kept apart by 
a light rod of length a. Find the thrust in BJD when a weight W is 
placed on A, 

22. A ladder of mass 100 lb. rests with one end on the ground and the 
other against a smooth vertical wall. It is kept from slipping by 
a horizontal string attached to its lower end. Find the tension of the 
string when the ladder is inclined to the horizontal at an angle a. 

23. In the preceding question, find the work done in pulling the ladder 
from inclination 60® to inclination 70®, its length being 40 feet. 

24. A cube of wood of side 2 feet and specific gravity *6 fioats in water with 
its base horizontal. Find the work done in pushing it down until its 
top is level with the surface of the water. 


EECTILINEAE MOTION OF A PAETICLE 

187. Motion of a particle in a straight line. 

We will next consider some applications of the integral calculus 
to the motion of a particle in a straight line. 

Expressions for the velocity and acceleration of a moving point 
have already been given (Art. 62), together with a few simple 
examples in which the acceleration is a given function of the time 
(Aorts. 63 and 78). 

We will now discuss some cases in which the force acting on the 
particle is given as a function of the position of the particle. 

In the first place, since the force acting on a particle in any 
direction is equal to the product of its mass and its acceleration in that 
direction, it follows that the acceleration of the particle will follow 
the same law as the force which produces it. 
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(1) Simple Harmonic Ilotion. We commence with the well-known 
case of simple harmonic motion. 

A payiicle moves in a straight line under the influence of a force tchicJi 
is directed towards a fixed point in the line, and varies as the distance 
from that point To find the motion. 

Let the particle start from rest at distance a from the fixed point 0 
(Fig. 146). When at P, at distance x from 0, its acceleration in the 

^ ^ >- 

0< cc--->p A 

Fig. 146. 

direction OP (i. e. atvag from 0) is a; or t? dv/dx. [Since v dv/dx = I- the 
d.c. of with respect to x, it is + when increases as x increases. 1 
Taking the latter form, since the force and therefore the acceleration 
varies as x, and is towards 0, we have 

V dv/dx = — /xic, 

where /x is a constant whose value can be found if the mass of the 
particle and the magnitude of the force acting upon it in any position 
are given. 

Integrating with respect to x, = — ja . | X“ + C. 

Since the particle starts from rest at A, we have -z; = 0 when z = c, 
0 = — 0, and 

Substituting this value of C, == ix(a^—x% 

-y = ±^/ 

This gives the velocity in any position ; the double sign indicates 
that, at distance x from 0, the particle is moving sometimes Towards 
0 and sometimes away from 0 ; the magnitude of the veloeicy is the 
same in either case. This equation may be written 

dx/dt z= V ■= ±V {oS^x% 
dx / 

V (cfl—x^) dt~^ ~ 

Integrating with respect to t, sin“^ [x/a) = + ^ vV -f C. 

If t be measured from the instant when the particle starts, we 
ha^'G a; = a when t = 0. 

. *. sin“^ 1 — G, and (7 = lir ; . sin (x/a) = w x if -/ p, 

or x/a = sin (|-7r ±t\^p), and a; = a cos iV p. 

This gives the distance of the particle from 0 (not the distance 
travelled from A) after time t. 

The velocity at any instant is obtained by differentiating this with 
respect to t. This gives 

'ozrz dx/dt —a^psmtV p. 

If iVp is increased by 2'7t, both x and v are unchanged in magni- 
tude and sign, i. e. all the circumstances of the motion are repeated 

Bb2 
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without any alteration when t ia increased by hence the 

motion is oscillatory, and the time of a complete oscillation, or the 
period, = This is independent of a, the amplitude, 

(2) Laiv of Gravitation. Nest, let us take an esample of the law of 
gravitation. 

A particle moves in a straight line under the action of a force totvards 
a fixed point in the line varying inversely as the square of the distance 
from that point ; find the motion, and, as particular cases, find (i) with 
tchai velocity a meteorite tvould reach the earth after moving from a very 
great distance under the influence of the earth’s attraction, and (ii) how 
long ii would tahe the moon, if suddenly stopped in its orUt, to reach the 
earth. 

As in the preceding case, the acceleration at distance x from 0 is 
vdv/dx in the direction OP, v dv/dx = 

Integrating with respect to x, iv^= 0, 

If the particle starts from rest at distance a, ^ = 0 when x=: a, 

0 = /x/a4- C, and 0 = — /x/a; 
hence = 2|Lt{l/ic — 1/a). 

This gives the velocity of the particle in any position. 

In the case of the meteorite starting at a very great distance, we may 
take u =» 0 when == oo ; /. (7 *= 0, and = 2 fi/x. At the earth’s surface, 
the distance x of the particle from the centre of the earth * is equal to r, 
the radius of the earth ; hence, neglecting the retarding effect of the earth’s 
atmosphere, the velocity on reaching the earth’s surface is given by = 2/i, r. 
We can find /x in this case, because we know the acceleration of a particle 
at the earth’s surface due to the attraction of the earth ; it is approximately 
82 ft.-secs. per sec., therefore /x/r° — 32. 

Hence ^2 p-Jr = 64r = 64 x 4000 x 5280, taking r as 4000 miles. This 
gives the value of i? as approximately 7 miles per second. 

Conversely, if we suppose the direction of motion reversed, a stone pro- 
jected vertically upwards from the earth’s surface with this (or any greater) 
velocity would (neglecting the effect of the atmosphere) never return, but 
would recede to an infinite distance. 

The retardation due to the resistance of the earth’s atmosphere has here 
been neglected. As a matter of fact, this is so enormous that few meteorites 
ever reach the earth’s surface. They are usually dissipated by the heat 
generated by their passage through the air. If in the preceding formula we 
take r *= 4050 miles, the result will not he very different, and this would 
give the velocity at a point 50 miles distant from, the earth’s surface ; at this 
distance the atmosphere of the earth will be extremely rare, and its retarding 
force very slight. 

* It was shown in Art. 179, Ex. (iv) that the attraction of the earth, regarded 
as a sphere, at an external point is the same as if its whole mass were concen- 
trated at its centre. 
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Returning to lilie general case, we haTe 

dxfdt^: = — >/{2/x (1/a;— 1/a)} = — ^{2 |:x {a—x)/ax}, 
taking the — sign since x decreases as t increases. 


i.e. 


integrating with respect to t, J dx — -^/ (2p) i-f C. 

The expression on the left-hand side is rationalized by putting 

a; = acos2^?; 

/ ' I / a^ S\ 

then C— (2fj) t = \ v a'sin^/ ^ ^ ^ 


= -a^/2cos2 0d0 
= — a^y’(l + cos2(^) 

= -a^(/94-isin20). 

When ^ = 0, a; = a, and therefore cos 0 = 1 and 0=0; hence C = 0. 
y (2/i) ^ (0-f^sin20, 

and ^ (^ + sin 0 cos ^)/ (2 jj) 




Vi2f.} 





!\a(^-a)n 


This gives the time to reach a point distant x from 0, after starting 
from rest at distance a from 0. The time to reach the origin is 

s 

Cl'^ 77 

found by putting a; = 0, which gives t = • 


Taking the particular case mentioned above, if the moon be supposed to 
describe a circle of radius a about the earth with angular velocity co, its 
acceleration towards the earth’s centre is a^a (Art. 68) ; but at distance a, 
the acceleration due to the earth’s attraction is fx/a^ towards the earth s 

centre; /. and — 

Hence the time of a complete revolution of the moon «= 27t/oo = 2 
Therefore 

time to reach the earth _ 1 _ ^ __ ‘176^ 

time of a revolution about the earth 4:^/2 8 ^ 


The time of a revolution of the moon about the earth is 27 days 7| hours 
nearly ; hence the time it would take the moon to reach the earth is T78S 
of 27 days 7| hours, i. e. a little less than 4 days 20 hours. 

This supposes the moon to reach the centre of the earth, i. e. it neglects 
thtiir radii in comparison with their initial distance apart. 
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188. Motion of a particle suspended by an elastic string. 



Let OA (= a) (Pig. 147) be the natural length of tlie 
string (whose mass is neglected), and suppose a mass m to 
be gently attached to A, and then let go ; it will beo*in to 
descend. Let x be the length of the string after time f. 
The forces on the particle are its weight mg vertically 
do^ynwards, and the tension of the string vertically 
upwards. The tension of the string is given by Hooke's 
Law (Art. 188); in this case the tension is A. (a; -a) a 
X being the total length. 

Let V be the velocity when the length of the string is x » 
therefore the acceleration is v dv/dx downwards. 

The equation of motion is 

mv ^ = the force downwards = mg mg -- 


i. e. 


d v , / 

dx ma ^ 


^)=o. 


If z-a’-mag/)^ be denoted by then 

dv __dv dz ^ dv 
dx dz dx^ dz^ 


and the equation may be written 


dv X 
V-^Ar — 
dz ma 


^ = 0 . 


This is the same equation as was obtained and solved in 
Art. 187, (1), with k/ma instead of /x. The initial conditions in this 
case are that when ^ = 0, = 0 and a, therefore z = --mag/k 

Hence, substituting these values in the result there obtained, we 

have jfif = — [mag/k) CQs{tV {k/md)}^ 

i. e. a; = a-\-{mag/k) [1—cos {t'Z (X/ma)}]. 

The maximum value of x (when tV{k/ma) = tt) is a + ^viag/k 
and the minimum value (when ^ = 0) is a ; hence the particle descends 
a distance 2mag/k, then rises to its original position again, and 
continues to oscillate between these two positions with simple 
harmonic motion. The centre of the oscillation is the position of 
equilibrium of the particle, which is at a depth a + mag/k below 0. 
The time of a complete oscillation is (ma/X). 

* It will be seen from tbe result below tbat z is the depth of the particle 
below its position of eqnilibrimn. 
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Examples liXXVII. 

1. A particle starts from rest and moves towards a fixed point 0 under the 
influence of a force directed towards 0, and vaiying as the distance 
from 0 j if the particle was initially 4 feet from 0, and the force on it 
was then equal to twice its weight, find (i) the velocity when 2 feet 
from 0, (ii) the velocity at 0, (iii) the distance from 0 after half a second, 

(iv) the time of a complete oscillation. 

2. If in the preceding question all the circumstances are the same except 
that, instead of starting from rest, the particle is projected towards 0 
with a velocity ot 8 toot-seconds, find the corresponding velocities, 
distance, and time. 

3. Supposing the earth suddenly stopped in its orbit round the sun, how 
long would it then take to fail into the sun ? 

4. A particle moves in a straight line under the influence of a force towards 
a fixed point 0 in the line, which varies inversely as the square of the 
distance from that point ; it starts from rest at distance 4 feet from O, 
and the force at starting is four times its weight; find (i) the velocity 
when 1 foot from 0, (ii) the time to reach 0, (iii) the time to reach 
a point 1 foot from 0, 

5 . If a particle could move in a straight line from the surface of the earth 
to its centre, how long would it take, starting from rest, to reach the 
centre, and what velocity would it have on arriving there? [See 
Art. 179, Ex. (iv).l After what time would it return to the starting- 
point ? 

8. Find the velocity of a particle which has moved from rest at a distance 
of 1000 miles under the influence of the earth’s attraction, when it 
arrives at a distance of 100 miles from the earth’s surface. 

7. If a particle were projected vertically upwards with a velocity of 1 mile 
per second from a point on the earth’s surface, find how far it would go 
under the influence of the earth’s attraction (neglecting the efieet of the 
atmosphere). 

8. With what velocity would a stone have to be projected from the surface 
of the moon in order not to return ? The radius of the moon is about 
1100 miles, and the value of ^ at its surface about ft.-secs. per sec. 

9. A particle starts from rest and moves towards a fixed point 0 with an 
acceleration which varies as the square of the distance from 0, and 
which is 16 ft.-secs. per sec. when the particle is 4 ft. front 0 ; Sna the 
velocity with which it arrives at 0, if it was originally 10 feet from 0. 

10. Suppose that in the preceding question all the circumstances are the 
same except that the acceleration varies inversely as the distance ; find 
the velocity of the particle when it is 1 foot from 0. 

11. Find the velocity in any position when a particle moves from an in- 
finitely great distance under the action of a force which varies inversely 
as the cube of the distance. 

12. A particle of mass | oz. is attached to the end of an elastic string 2 feet 
long which hangs vertically from a fixed point, and is then let go ; find 
(i) the greatest depth it reaches, (ii) the time of oscillation, (iiij^the 
velocity at depth of 2*5 feet, (iv) the time to reach depth 2*8 feet, 

(v) the depth after half a second, supposing that a mass 1 oz. hangs 
in equilibrium with the string 4 feet long. 
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13 A particle is repelled from a point 0 witli a force wliich varies as fts 

distance from 0 ; if it starts witli velocity u from 0, find its velocity 
at any distance from 0, and the time it takes to reach a given distance 

from 0. 

14 Answer the same questions if the particle starts from rest at distance a. 
15 . Answer the same questions if the repulsive force varies inversely as the 

square of the distance. 

•10 A ^article moves towards a fixed point 0 with an acceleration which 
tanSas itrSnce from 0; its velocity when 4 feet from 0 is 20 foot- 
seconds and its acceleration is then 6§ foot-seconds per second ; at what 
distance from 0 did it start from rest? 

17 A particle moves towards a point 0 mth an acceleration which varies 
diversely as the cube of the distance from 0; find the time to reach 0, 
supposing it starts from rest at distance a. 

IS A particle attached to the end of an elastic string of natural length 
8 tLt hauTS in equilibrium with the string stretched to a length of 
4 feet' if the particle is held with the string at its natural length and 
riien let go, find (i) the time to reach the greatest depth (u) the maii- 

3 SBC03lds« 

19 Ifin the preceding question the particle is held with the string stretched 
to a len^ of 4| feet, and let go, find the values of (u)-(iv). 

90 A particle on a smooth horizontal plane is attached to two horizontal 
tlnatic strinirs each of natural length 2 feet, which are in the same 
S'raLht line, and have their other ends attached to fixed points 6 leet 
apart- the particle is in equilibrium with each strmg stretched to 
a length of 8 feet, and the modulus of elasticity X is twice the weight of 
the narttc'e for each string. If the. particle is displaced a distance of 
1 fort so that tL strings are 2 and 4 feet long, and then let go, find 
the time of a complete oscillation, and the position ol uhe particle 

at any time. , ^ ^ i j r n 

21. Answer the same question when the strings are stretched vertically 
between two points 8 feet apart, and the particle is displaced 1 foot 
upwards from the position of equilibrium. 
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189. Resistance proportional to velocity. 

We now proceed to discuss several cases of tlie motion of a particle 
in a medium whose resistance is a function of the velocity of the 

particle. . • a? 

A particle falls from rest in a medium whose resistance vanes as the 

velocity; find the velocity at any subsequent instant and the distance 

fallen. . . . . i iv 

Let m be the mass of the particle. It is convenient to take the 

resistance as Imv; this varies as t?, since m is supposed constant 

during the motion of the particle. 

Taking the acceleration in the form dv/dt (since we want to find 
i’ in terms of ^), the equation of motion is 
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mdvi'At = force vertically downwards = mg—inkv, 

i e. ^ which may he written — ^ ^ = 1. 

^ dt g~hv dt 

Integrating, { log (j? - Sr) } /{ - X-) = i + G 

Since the particle starts from rest, n = 0 when i — Q, 

-(logy)/£=C; 

hence, substituting this value of G, and multiplying by —h, 

logig—lv) = —Ttt + \ogg, 

g—Tiv ^ Tt 

log = — At, or 1 — r=e ^ 

9 9 


whence 


r = |(l-e-«). 


As t increases, the limiting value g/lc, since 
This is called the terminal velocity] its value can be obtained 
at once from the equation of motion, for it is clear that so long as 
the weight of the particle is greater than the resistance, the velocity 
continues to increase, and therefore the resistance continues to 
increase, and the resultant force on the particle tends to become zero ; 
the acceleration then tends to zero, and the velocity tends to a 
constant value. The acceleration v is zero when g—Jiv = 0, Le. when 
f z= g/]^ This then is the terminal velocity, the limit to which the 
velocity of the particle tends. 

The velocity rapidly approaches the terminal velocity (unless Jc he very 
small) since the term diminishes rapidly. Tor suppose the terminal 
velocity is 96 foot-seconds, i.e. g/Jc =* 96, and therefore ^ * J. The velocity 
after 9 seconds = (gjlc) (1 — == 96 (1 — =* 96 x ‘95 nearly ; Le. after 

9 seconds, the velocity is only about 5 per cent, short of the terminal 
velocity. 


The distance fallen in time i is now obtained by writing 


Q / e 

integrating, ® 
^=:0wh6ni = 0, 


i.e. C==-glP. 



'8 applications to mechanics 

190- Resistance proportional to square of velocity. 

In this case, if we take a particle falling from rest, the equation of 


motion becomes 

dvldt = g-W, wMch may be written hig/Tt-v^ 
or, putting instead of g/l for convenience, dv/dt - h 


Integrating with respect to t, ^ log — = + C. 


Wben i = 0, -y = 0, since tbe particle starts from rest ; 

0 = C, and log — - = 2cM ; 

• • 7 « g — /y 


^2ckt \ 

. whence y = c . ^ckt T^ ^ ^ 

• * e -t-i- 

As t increases indefinitely, tanhc^i-^1 (Art. 98) and 
ie. V[gm^ This is the ^terminal velocity’, as is likewise evident 

from the e(j^xiation of motion. 

The distance fallen through in any time t is at once obtained 
from the preceding result, for 

dx/dt = y = 0 tanh clct^ 


X = 


c ytanh ckt ,di = c 


"s inh ckt 
cosh ckt 


dt^ 


\log cosh cU-]- 0. 
cfc 


When ^ = 0, a; = 0, and cosh cU = 1 ; iog cosh cU — 0. 


Hence C = 0, and ic = | log cosh cU = ^ log cosh V (gJc) t. 

To find the height attained by a particle projected vertically 
upwards with velocity w, we take the acceleration as v dv/dx. The 
eg^uation of motion is then 

V dv/dx = -y— 

V dv ^ 

g-\-kxr dx^ 

Integrating, (1/2 Tz) log (y + kv^) = — a? + (X 

Initially, » = « and ® = 0, (1/2 fc) log (g + hi"^) = C. 

1 1 \ 1 f "I" ku^ 

® A [g+h ^)- ^ log {g+^v^) = 2^ l°g • 

At the highest point, v= 0, and x = log ^1 + - « ) • 

This gives the greatest height attained. 
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191 . Numerical examples. 

(i) A particle is projected veHically upwards with a velodfy of SO foot-seconds 
in a medium whose resistance varies as the squar'd of the velociti/ ; with tvhat 
velocity will the particle retiit'n to the starting-point^ given that the terminal 
vdocity of the paHicle falling in the same medium is SO foot-seconds 9 Find also 
the time which elapses before it returns to the staiiingpomt 

The acceleration of the particle when falling is g-hv^, and this is zero 
when V is the terminal velocity, i.e. S2- & . 6400 — 0 ; hence h = 

When the particle is ascending, the equation of motion is 

»£= -32-24= -^(6400-.'). 

dv ^ ^ 

om+v-di^ 

Integrating, log (6400 -hv^)— - ^ 

t; == 80 when a; = 0 ; log 12800 = C, 
and Th^ = log 12800-log (6400+t;=) = log {12800/(64004 r}}. 

At the highest point, i? = 0 ; a: = 100 log 2. 

We now have to find the velocity of the particle after falling this distance 
from rest. 

When descending, v dvj dx^ g— Tcif = -sjJtj (6400 — r"), 
whence, as above, log (6400— C. 

1 ? «= 0 when a? =» 0 ; log 6400 = C. 
log (6400 — r*) =» — xJu ^ 6400. 

Hence, when 5c = 100 log 2, we have 

log (6400 - log 2 + log 6400 = log 3200 ; 

6400 = 3200, 

and I? = ^/3200 = 40>/2 = 56*56 foot-seconds. 

To find the time, we take the acceleration in the fom dv^t 

When ascending, ^ (6400 4 1?'), - 

Integrating, ^ tan”^ ^ ~ t-hC, 

When ^ = 0, ® =* 80 ; .*• 0 ^ tan”^ 1 == 

and ^tan“^^^t? =» 

At the highest point, 0; # = f3r = 1*96 seconds. 

dV n\ 1 

When descending, ^ = ^(6400-®), . 6400-®^ 

_ . - . 80 4 f . ft 

Integrating, rb m ^ ^* 

, 80 4 

When i = 0, ®=0; O' = 0, and # = | log 
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If we now use the result obtained above, that « = 40^2 on reacHig 
the starting-point again, we have 

i = £ loe { log #4 - f log (3 + 2 72 ) = | log 5-83 = 2t. 

t gQ_40,^2 * 

Hence the total time which elapses is 416 seconds approximately. 


(ii) A toboggan descends a uniform slope of 1 in 5 wliicTi is a hundred 
uar^ in length. The coefficient of friction is , and the resistance of the air 
varies as the square of the oelocity, and is 2 lb. weight per square foot ofsuface 
exposed to it when the velocity is foot-seconds. If the toboggan when loaded 
wLhs 200 lb., and presenU a surface of 4 square feet to tlu air-resistance, find 
its velocity when it reaches the foot of the incline and the time it takes to descend. 
Show that, however long tlie incline may be, the velocity can never exceed about 

26| miles per hour. 

The resolved part of the weight down the incline 

o 200 sin a = 200 X i = 40 lb. weight (Fig. 148). 


The friction = B = io x 200 cos a = 10 x i- = O'S lb. weight. 


The air-resistance per square foot - fcsS and is equal to 2 lb. weight 
wlaen tJ = 20 ; 

2«=fe.400, and Z; = 

Hence, since tlie surface exposed to it 
is 4 square feet, the total air-resistance 
lb. weight. 

Therefore the equation of motion of tlis 
toboggan is 

200 fj dv/ds = (40 - 9*8 - g. 



/. V dvjds » * Ha (30*2-^tJ^) = (1510 


i. e. 




2v dv 


: : -- 0064 . 


di “ 1510 <fe ■ 

Integrating, bg (1510 - o*) - -•0064 s + C. 

Now c = 0 at starting, ie. when s-0; logl510^=Ci 

log (1510-0’)= log 1510--0064S. 

Hence 1510-.= = 1510 

and ,;>=1510[l-^-“»*']- 

At the foot of the incline, s = 300, and = e ’ - 1466, 

= 1510 X -8534 and . = 35'9 foot-seconds. 

Hence the toboggan reaches the bottom with a velocity of 35 9 foot second , 

or 24| miles an hour very nearly. Tiowever 

As s increases indefinitely, 1510 and ® -> • ’ 

long the incline may be, the velocity wiU never exceed 88 P 
or roughly 26| miles per hour. 
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To Snd the time of descent, we may, in the equation of motion, take the 
acceleration as dvjdi instead of vdv/ds, and proceed as in the last example; 
it will be found that, when t) = B5‘9, nearly, so that the time of 

descent is approximately 13 seconds. 

(iii) Find the horizontal dhtcmce travelled in 1 second hy a body projected 
’horizontally with velocity 1000 foot-seconds^ assuming the resistance of the air 
caries as the cube of the velocity {which is found by experiment to he approximately 
the case for large velocities). 

The equation of motion is i. e. — s= it* ; 

dx V- dx 

/. integrating, \/v ^hx-^^C, 

Initially, i?= 1000, and a; = 0; /. = unnr? 

and 1 A = i- 6. dt/dx 

Integrating again, x+C. 

Initially both t and x are 0 ; C = 0, 

and i hx^ + Ysm a? — ^ = 0. 

Taking i = 1, 500/ra;^+a?— 1000 =» 0 ; 

a? = [ - 1 + 7(1 +4 . 500 . 1000)]/1000 h. 

The positive root of this equation gives the distance required ; it is found 
hy experiment that h =» 4*45 x 10~® nearly. Substituting this value, we find 
a; = 976 feet approximately. 

MOTION IN A OUEYE 

192 . Motion in an ellipse. 

We have discussed (Art. 187) the motion of a particle in a straight 
line when attracted to a fixed point in the line by a force which 
varies as the distance from the point. Let us now determine the 
motion of a particle under a similar force, when projected in 
a different direction. Suppose it is projected from a point A, at 
a distance a from the fixed point 0 towards which the force acts, 
with velocity u in the direction 
perpendicular to OA (Eig. 149). 

Let {x, y) be the coordinates of 
the position P of the particle at 
the end of time t, referred to 
rectangular axes OA, OB, and let 
(r, 0) be the polar coordinates of P. 

The force on the particle at P 
may be written in the form pmr, 
and the accelerations of P parallel to the axes are v dv/dx and dv / dy, 
where v and if are the components of the velocity of P parallel to 
the axes respectively. 
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Eesolving parallel to the axes, we have the equations 
mv dv/dx = — nmr cos 8 = —p.mx, 
mv' dv' /dy = —ymr sin 9 = — 
le. V dv/dx = —jxx, and v dv'/dy = —ij.y; 

together with the initial conditions x-= a, y=0, ® = 0, v' =iu 

These are the equations of simple harmonic motion obtained in 
Art. 187, and the equations can be solved as in that article. Henc^ 
the motion of the particle is compounded of two simple harmo.nic 
motions in directions at right angles and having the same period 
since jj. is the same in both. ’ 

The equation of simple harmonic motion can also be solved ia 
another way as follows : Taking the above equations, they may ie 
written in the forms x = ~fxx, and y = ~p.y. 

If we ask ourselves what kind of function satisfies an equation of 
this type, we remember that the second differential coefficients of 
sin and cos »t< with respect to t are sin mt and cosint- 
hence, if a: = sinf-//i or costV y., it follows that x = ~yx, and 
therefore the same result is true if a; = A sin t/ja+P cost/u" 
where A and B are constants. This therefore is a solution of the 
equation, and it will be seen later that it is the most general 
solution. 

Hence x = A sinf-v^/x+Pcos t^/ y, y = G sin tV ij. + D cost^/y, 
and it remains to determine the constants A, B, C, D. 

Differentiating, 

dx/dt, Le. V, = A ■y jx cos tVy—B’'/ y sin 
dy/dt, Le. v' , = CV y cos y~I)Vy sin tVy. 

Substituting in these four equations for x, y, dx/dt, dy/dt the 
initial values x = a, v = 0, y = 0, ^ = u when t=0, we get 

a = B; 0 = Av' y, and 0 = D, u= C^/y. 
a: = ocosf^//i [asin Art. 187], and y = {u/Vy)smtVy. 

Eliminatmg t, we have as the equation of the path of B 
y" 

^ + ^^2/^= cos®<\/;x+sin2t'/ju,= 1, 

which is the equation of an ellipse whose centre is the origin, and 
whose axes lie along the axes of coordinates (p. 19), and are of 
lengths 2a and 2u/Vy. 

Hence the path of the attracted particle is an ellipse described 
about the ‘ centre of force ’ as centre. 
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jf 1^3 = pio^, the axes are equal aud the path of the particle is a circle. 
In this case sin and =: a^/pcosty^p. /. = 

and the resultant velocity of the moving point is constant and equal to 
i.e. the moving point describes a circle of radius a with uniform angular 
velocity Uniform circular motion may therefore be regarded as the 

resultant of two simple harmonic motions at right angles of equal periods and 
amplitudes, one of which is a quarter oscillation ahead of the other. This 
follows at once geometrically, if we draw perpendiculars FN, PM from 
a point F on the circle to two diameters at right angles, and consider the 
motion of M and M. 

193. Motion of a particle along a smooth curve in a vertical 
plane. 

Let u and v be the velocities of the particle at A and F respectively, 
and 5 the length of the arc AF (Fig. 150). 



The acceleration of the particle along the tangent at P is v dv/ds ; 
therefore, resolving along the tangent, 

mv dv/ds = — sin dy/ds (Art. 82). 

Integrating with respect to s, = —gy+ 0. 

If Pq be the ordinate of A, then v^u when y = y^, 

-I- = -^^^0+ es- 
sence, hy subtraction, | (t?^— = —g (y—^o) (i) 

ie. = 

if ^ he the vertical distance between A and P. 

Therefore, if a particle moves along a smooth curve under the 
action of gravity, the change in its velocity depends only upon the 
tertical distance it travels. 
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Multiplying equation (i) by m, it may be written 

= mgy^mgyQ, 

Le. the decrease in the kinetic energy of the particle is equal to ite 
increase in its potential energy ; hence the sum of the Mnetic and 
potential energies is constant 


Examples LXXVIII. 

1 . A particle is projected with velocity tq and moves horizontally is 
a medium whose resistance varies as the velocity. Find (i) the veloci^v 
after travelling a given distance, (ii) the velocity after a given time 
(iii) the distance travelled in a given time, (iv) when it comes to rest* 
(v) where it comes to rest. 

2. A particle is projected with velocity 1000 foot-seconds, and moves 

horizontally in a medium whose resistance to mass m moving with 
velocity o is Find (i) the velocity after travelling a dista^nce x 

(ii) the velocity after t seconds. * 

3 . A particle is projected vertically upwards with velocity 80 foot-secords 

in a medium whose resistance varies as the square of the velocity, asd 
is equal bo poundals in the case of mass m lb. moving with 

velocity t? foot-seconds. Find (i) the time to the highest point, {ii ' the 
greatest height, (iii) the velocity after 2 seconds, (iv) the velocity at 
height 20 feet. 

4 . Answer the first three questions of Ex. S, if all the conditions are the same 
except that the resistance is equal to poundals. 

6. A particle falls from rest in a medium whose resistance varies as the 
velocity. The resistance is of the weight when the velocity is 10 foot- 
seconds. Find (i) the terminal velocity, (ii) the velocity after 5 seconds, 

(iii) the distance fallen in 4 seconds. 

6. Answer the same questions if all the conditions are the same except that 
the resistance varies as the square of the velocity. Find also the veiocitv 
after falling 40 feet. 

7. A particle falls from rest in a medium whose resistance varies as the cube 
of the velocity. If the terminal velocity be 16 foot-seconds, find the 
resistance to a mass of 2 Ih. moving with velocity 10 foot-seconds. 

8. A particle is projected vertically upwards with velocity 40 foot seconds 
in a medium whose resistance varies as the square of the velocity, and 
is equal to I of the weight of the particle at starting. Find (i) the time 
to the highest point, (ii) the greatest height, (iii) the velocity on reaching 
the ground again, livj the time taken to fall to the ground again. 

0. A particle is projected vertically upwards with velocity 80 foot-seconds; 
find its velocity after rising 10 feet, if the resistance px*oduces a retarda- 
tion *00005 ft.-secs. per sec., where v is the velocity of the particle. 

10. Find the terminal velocity if a particle falls in a medium whose resis- 
tance varies as the power of the velocity. 

11. A paidicle is projected vertically upwards with velocity w in a medium 
whose resistance varies as the velocity. Find the time to the highest 
point and the greatest height. 
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13 . In the preceding question, find the time to th® highest point if the 
resistance varies as the square of the velocity. 

13 . A particle of mass 4 lb. starts with velocity 100 foot-seconds, and moves 
horizontally against a resistance ^^2® lb. weight. Find (i ! its velocity alter 
travelling 20 feet, (ii) the distance travelled in 1 second, (iiij iiW far 
it travels before its velocity is reduced to one-half of its original value. 

14 . A particle of mass lb, moves horizontally in a medium whose resistance 

= lb. weight. Find the time before the particle comes to rest 

and the distance travelled, if it starts with velocity u, 

15 . A man descends from a balloon by means of a parachute. How large 
should the parachute be in order that, whatever be the height froln 
which he starts, his velocity on reaching the ground may not exceed 
20 foot-seconds? The total mass of the man and parachute is 1601b. 
and the resistance of the air varies as the square of the velocity, and is 
equal to 1 lb. weight per square foot of surface exposed to it when the 
velocity is 20 foot-seconds. 

16. Steam is shut ofP, and the brakes are applied to a train running at 

60 miles per hour. If the brakes exert a constant retarding force equal 
to weight of _ the train, and if the other resistances are 

proportional to the velocity and equal to yJu of the weight of the train 
when the velocity is 60^ miles per hour, find the time and the distance 
travelled before the train comes to rest. 

17. Two particles move in the same vertical straight line in a medium whose 
resistance varies as the velocity. One is projected vertically upwards 
with velocity and starting at the same time the other falls from rest at 
a height h. After what time will they meet ? 

18. An inclined plane is half a mile long and has a vertical fall of 300 feet. 
A toboggan of mass 200 lb. slides down it. If the coefficient of friction 
is *05, and the air-resistance varies as the square of the velocity and 
is equal to 5 lb. weight when the velocity is 40 foot-seconds, find rlie 
velocity at the bottom of the incline and the time of descent. Show 
that the velocity will never exceed 64 foot-seconds, however long the 
incline be. 

10. In Ex. 15, find how long and how far the man falls before his velocity 
is 19*5 foot-seconds. 

20. OAy OB are two equal straight lines at right angles ; a particle is pro- 
jected from A in the direction AB with velocity 20 foot-seconds, and is 
attracted to 0 by a force which varies as the distance from 0. If OJ. be 
5 feet, and if the initial acceleration of the particle be 20 foot-seconds 
per second, find its path. 

21. Determine the path, if, in the preceding question, the direction of pro- 
jection is inclined to OA at an angle sin~^ f , the other circumstances of 
the motion being unaltered. 

22. Find the coordinates of the particle at the end of time h and deduce 
the equation of the path, if in the theorem of Art. 192, the force is 
repulsive instead of attractive. 

23. A particle moves in a parabola under the action of a force parallel to its 
axis ; prove that the force must be constant. 

24. A particle moves under the action of an attractive force which is perpen- 
dicular to a given straight line and varies as the distance from it ; show 
that it describes a sine-curve. 
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MOTION OP A PENDULUM 


194. Tlie simple pendulum. 

A particle of mass m is attached ly a string of length I to a fixed point 
and makes oscillations in a vertical plane. To find the time of a smaU 


oscillaiimi* 

If 6 be tbe angle which the string 
Ok OP makes with the vertical at time i 

\ the acceleration of m along the tangent 

\ at P in the direction in which 6 in- 

^ \ creases is I d^ 9/df orldoi/dt (Art. 68), 

\l if o) be the angular velocity. Hence, 

j \ resolving along the tangent, 

V 

\ ml ■^= —mg sin 6 

^ = 

^ This equation cannot be integrated 

^ in finite terms so as to give 6 in 

Jig. 151 . ^ terms of t. A first integral which 

gives the relation between the 
angular velocity co and the angle 6 can however be found. For 
(^20 _ do) _ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

^ Hi ~ dd dt dd ’ 


Hence the equation may be written co d<a/de = -(g/T) sin d. 
Integrating with respect to 6, i co® = (g/l) cos d+C. 

If the particle be held with the string inclined at an angle a to 
the vertical and then let go, we have co = 0 when d = a, 

/ . (j-=. — [gjj) cos a ; and co* = 2 (g/T) (cos & — cos a), 

which gives the angular velocity in any position. 

This result may also be written down at once from Art. 193. (In 
this case the tension of the string replaces the normal reaction of the 
curve.) For the kinetic energy of the particle is |m(Ico) , and tte 
vertical distance it descends while the inclination of the string 
changes from a to d is J cos 0 — I cos a. 

|»iPco® = m^f(2cosd— Zcosa), 

L e. < 0 ® = 2 (^/Q (cos 0 - cos a), as before. 
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Eetnrning now to the original equation, it may be written 

9 • A g ^ sin B 
CO— z=—-^smB = — ^9x • 


If 9 be small, (sin0)/0 is nearly 1, and therefore the motion is 
represented approximately by the equation 
CO diofdd = B. 

This is the same equation as was obtained and solved in Art. 187, 
with <i>, 0, and g/l instead of ??, x, and [x respectively. Using the 
result obtained there, we have 6 = oc oostV{g/T). The particle 
moves along the arc with simple harmonic motion, and the time 
of a complete oscillation is 2 'ttV ( l/g). 

If we try to find the time taken to swing through any angle B, 
not very small, we get 

d6/dt =z (0 = ±V {(2g/Tj (cosd— cosa)}. 

Since (in the first swing) B decreases as t increases, the — sign must 
be taken. Using the formula cos 2 A = 1 — 2 sin^ A, we get 

ddldt=^ —V |{2^/Z)(2sin^|-a—2sin"^d)}. 

To simplify this, since d > a, we may put sin^^ = sin-loi sinp; 

-^cosl^” = sm Jcx cos ; 

2 sin cos (f> dcj) Ir4:g . 


fsin^a cos4>; 




cos ie di Nl’ ' ' -/(l-sin^Jasin^^) di 

When 8 = (X, sin <i> = 1 and 4) = Jtt ; therefore the time from the 
initial position to any position (f> is given by the equation 

ll fi” d(t> 




V(l — sin^ ^oc sin^ <^>) 


This cannot be integrated in finite terms of functions hitherto 
considered, but it can be expanded by the Binomial Theorem, and 
an approximate value of the integral can he found, ^ in Art. 160, in 
obtaining the length of an arc of an ellipse. Since <^ = 0 when 
6 = 0, and <^> = when 6 = a, the time of a complete oscillation 
will be four times the value of the integral from <p = 0 to (p =: 

If we neglect sin^ Jot, we get the approximation above, viz. : 

ce 2 
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If we expand by the Binomial Theorem, we get a closer approxi. 
mation to the time of oscillation. This gives 

^ _ 4 /il (1 -sin^ ia sin* 4>)-^ d<p 


= 4 


^’'^l4.^sin*iasin*^+ ^sin*iasin^<|) + ...)di|) 

I 1. 3 B 1 

4j-(|Tr + isin*ia.i.iTr+ ^ sinH® • 4 -^ • *5^+ ■..) 


\'^J 

I 
9 


= 277^/1 (1 + psin*ia+ sin* ia + ...) ■ 

If a = 30®, the first two terms give the period as 27r\/ [l!g) x 1-016. 


195. The cycloidal pendulum. 

The foregoing result for the tune of a complete 

oscillation is not exact, because it has been obtained only by taking 
(sin 0)/B equal to unity ; since this is only approximately true for 
small values of Q, the time of oscillation is only approximately 
constant. If, however, the particle be made to move along an arc 
of an inverted cycloid, instead of an arc of a circle as it does when 
suspended by an inextensible string, it can be shown that the time 
of oscillation is quite constant, whether 6 be small or large. 

For it has been shown (Art. 82) that, if s he the length of an arc 
of a cycloid measured from the vertex 0, 
ds/dQ = —2a sin 

s = — 2a/sin|^d (Zd = 4a cos|-d+ (7; 

5 = 0 at the vertex where d = tt, .•.0 = 0, and s = 4a cos| (i) 



O 

Fig. 152. 

If the particle moves along the arc towards 0, then resolving along 
the tangent at P (Pig- 152), 

m drsid^ = - mg sin FTH = - cos FTG := - cos | d ; 

/. d:hldf = -g cosid = -(^/4a}s, from (i). 
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This is tie equation of simple harmonic motion again. Hence tie 
particle moves along tie are vriti simple harmonic motion, and tie 
time of a complete oscillation is 27ry(4a/p). 

Here no approximation has been made, and tie result is true 
whatever be tie length of tie arc in which the particle oscillates. 

196. Tie oompound pendulum. 

Tie following investigation shows iow tie moment of inertia of 
a rigid body enters in dynamical problems : 

A rigid lody swings freely about a Juced horizontal axis ; to find the 
equation of motion, and the time of a small oscillation ^ 

Let Fig. 158 represent a section of tie body by a plane through 
the centre of gravity G perpendicular to the axis "of rotation -which 
meets this plane in 0. Consider the position in which the plane 
through G and the axis is inclined at an angle 6 to the vertical. 
Let hm be an element of mass of the body situated at P, and let the 
perpendicular from P to the axis be of length r and make an angle <p 
with the vertical. Let OG = h 

The accelerations of 3 m at P are r<p 
perpendicular to OP in the direction in 
which (f> increases, and r<p^ along PO. 

(Art. 68.) 

Hence the resultant forces on dm are 

(i) perpendicular to PO, 

(ii) bm.r<p^ along PO ; 
therefore tie sum of tie moments 
about tie axis of tie forces on Im 

bm,r(f>xr (since the moment of (ii) 
is zero) = 

Therefore, for tie whole body, the 
sum of the moments about the axis of 
the forces on all the elements of mass 
= 2(§mr®$)- 

Now, if a be the angle between the 
planes through OP and OG perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the paper, 

<|) = d+a, and if the body be rigid, the 
angle (X will be constant ; therefore, differentiating twice with respect 
to the time, ^ = S, and is the same for every element om. 

Hence the sum of the moments about the axis of the forces on all 
the different elements of mass 

= 62 (r2 a w) = d X M. I. of tie body about the axis = d . -MF, 

where Ic is tie radius of gyration about tie axis. 

Tie aggregate of tie forces on all tie elements om of the body 
consists of the external forces acting on the body and the mutual 
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actions and reactions of the elements among themselves. It may be 
taken as a consequence of the laws of motion that the latter are in 
equilibrium among themselves.* Assuming this, it follows that the 
quantity obtained above as the sum of the moments of all the forces 
about the axis is equal to the sum of the moments about the axis of 
the external forces on the body. 

This gives Mk^ S = -Mgh sin 6, .-. d = - (y/VF) sin 0. 

This is the same equation as was obtained in the case of the 
simple pendulum in Art. 194, with I replaced by F/7s. Therefore, 
using the results of that article, a first integral gives 
03 = 2gh (cos 0— cos ^)/F, 

if the body starts from rest with OG inclined at an angle /3 to the 
vertical ; and if the oscillation be through a smaU angle o^y, the 
time of oscfilation is approximately constant and equal to 27; V {Jr /gh). 

A nearer approximation can be obtained exactly as in the case of 
the simple pendulum. 

These results are the same as if the whole mass were concentrated 
at a point distant F/7i from the axis, i.e. they are the same as in the 
case of a simple pendulum of length F//i. Hence F//j is called 
the len<d:h of the simple equimlent pendulum, k being the radius of 
gyration of the bodv about the axis round which the body rotates, 
and % the distance of the C. G. of the body from that axis. 

We have, above, deduced the equation for 0 from the equation forfl 
bv intem-ation. This process can be reversed, if we assume the 
principle of energy for a_ rigid body. For the element Im m moving 
with velocity r^, i. e. tQ, perpendicular to OP j therefore its kinetic 
energy is \om . r and the kinetic energy of the whole body 

= S (iSm . F 02) = 40^ 2 (F Sw) = 02. 

The only force which does work during the motion is the weight of 
the body, and the work done in turning from inclination ^ to 
inclination 0 to the vertical 

= Mg X vertical displacement of C. G. = Mg cos 6—h cos P). 
Hence, since the increase in the kinetic energy is equal to the work 
done by the weight, 

4 IIF 6- = Mgli (cos 0 — cos /3), 
and 02 = 2 gh (cos 0 - cos ^)/F, as above. 

The equation of motion can now be obtained by differentiating 
this result, which gives 

e. 0 = - as before. 

* From D’Alembert’s Principle, which is fully explained in works on 

Dynamics. 
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Examples : 

(i) A circular disc swings through a small angle about a tangent; find 
tbe time of oscillation. 

In tMs case, h = r, and + ^ . 

/. the period == 2 :rV'({?^/ 5 rr) = 7r>/(5%r). 

(ii) If the disc swings about a line through a point on its edge perpen- 
dicular to its plane, h = r, and P == -f | r® = | 

in this case, the period = 27r^(^r^/gr) = | -^/(S r). 

(iii) A cube makes small oscillations about one edge which is fixed 
horizontally. 

If a be the length of an edge, 7i — <7/^/2, and P == § a® (Art. 177;. 

the period = 2 tt (1^/2 a^/ga) = ^/ (}^/2 a), 

(iv) An elliptic lamina of eccentricity I makes small oscillations about 
a latus rectum which is fixed horizontally. 

If C he the centre and S the focus through which the fixed latus rectum 
h = CS ^ ae = a (p. 19), and the M.I. about the latus rectum 
= M. 1. about the minor axis 4- M . 

the period — 2 tt V'( J aVi 9<^) — 2 tt-/ {a/g). 


Examples IiXXIX. 

1. A heavy particle is attached to a fixed point by a string a yard long ; it 
is held with the string tight and horizontal, and then let go. Find its 
angular velocity in any subsequent position, and express as a definite 
integral the time it takes to fall into its lowest position. 

2. A particle attached to a fixed point by a string 8 feet long is held with 
the string at 5° to the vertical and let go. Find the inciination of the 
string to the vertical (i) after Jr seconds, (ii) after 2 seconds. 

S. A bead slides on a smooth wire in the form of an inverted cycloid with 
its base horizontal ; the radius of the generating circle is 2 feet, and the 
bead starts from rest at the top. Find 

(i) the time of oscillation, 

(ii) the velocity at the lowest point, 

(iii) the velocity when half-way down (measured along the arc), 

(iv) the distance from the vertex after 1 second, 

(v) the time to reach a point distant 2 feet from the vertex, 

(vi) where it is when its velocity is 8 foot-seconds, 

(vii) the velocity after 1 second, 

(viii) when its velocity is first 12 foot-seconds downwards. 

4- A rod of mass 2 lb. and length 4 feet swings freely about one end which 
is fixed ; it is held in a horizontal position and let go. Determine its 
angular velocity in any position, and express as a definite integral the 
time it takes to reach the vertical position. 

5. Answer the same questions in the case of an isosceles triangle of height 
2 feet swinging about its base fixed horizontally. 

6. Also in the case of the same triangle swinging about a line through the 
vertex parallel to the base, and starting with its plane horizontal. 
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7. Also in the case of a semicircular lamina swinging about its 
diameter which is horizontal. 


boundiiig 


8. Also in the case of a cube swinging about one edge which is horizontal 

and starting with the lower face through that edge vertical. ’ 

9. Tind the time of a small oscillation of a rectangular lamina about 

(i) a side, 

(ii) an asis in its plane through an angular point, 

(iii) an axis through an angular point perpendicular to its plane, 

(iv) a horizontal line through the middle points of two adjacent sides. 

10. A uniform solid sphere of radius 6 inches swings about a point 3 feet 
above its centre. Find the time of a small oscillation. 

11. A circular disc of radius 1 inch svangs about a horizontal axis perpen- 
dicular to its plane 9 inches from its centre. Find the time of a small 
oscillation. 

12. Retaining the second term in the expansion at the end of Art. 194, fnd 
the time of oscillation of a uniform rod 4 feet long swinging about one end 
in a vertical plane through an angle 10° on either side of the vertical. 

13. Using the same approximation, find the time of oscillation of an eqni* 
lateral triangle swinging through 20° on either side of the vertical about 
one side which is horizontal. 

14. For what value of h will the time of oscillation of a compound pendulmn 
he a minimum ? 

15. A uniform rod of length 10 feet is bent into the form of the arc of one 
arch of a cycloid, and oscillates about a horizontal line joining its 
extremities. Find the length of the simple equivalent pendulum. 

16. The motion of a magnetic needle is given by the equation J(j) = - (jsin 
Find the motion, and the time of oscillation when the magnet makes 
small oscillations. 


TEE CATENAEY 


197. The catenary. 

A heavy uniform string or chain hangs in eguilibrium in a vertical 
plane icith its ends attached to two fixed jpoints A and B ; to find th 
equat ion of the curve in ichich it hangs. 

Let the axis of x be parallel to the tangent at the lowest point C 
(Fig. 154), and let the vertical through C be the axis of y ; kt s be 
the length of the arc measured from G to any point P, and let w be 
the weight of the string per unit length. 

Consider the equilibrium of the portion dP. The forces on it are 
the tension T at P along the tangent at P, the horizontal tension To 
at d, and the weight ws. Therefore, resolving horizontally and 
vertically, 

Peos ^ = To? Psini|r = m?5, 

whence, by division, ws/Tq = tan \j/ = dy/dx. 
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If Yo be written in the form wa^ i, e. if the tension at the lowest 
point be equal to the weight of a length a of the string, we have 

dyfdx = sja. 


1 dB 

V(a^-i-s-) dx'~ a* 


V (a^-rS-) 



Integrating, sinh {s/a) = x/a-hA. 

Since s = 0 when x=-0, we have A = 0 ; 

sinh"^ (s/a) == x/a, i.e. s/a = sinh {x/a ] ; 

. * . d^/dx — s/a = sinh (x'a). 

Integi'ating, 2/ == a cosh (x/a) -f A, 

The depth of the axis of x below G has not yet been chosen : it is 
convenient to take it so that A may be zero. 

When x = 0, cosh (aj/a) = 1, and^ = a + A. Therefore A will 
be 0 if ^ = a, i. e. if the axis of x be taken at a depth a below C. 

The equation of the curve is then ^ = a cosh (x A). 

If a string of length 2 1 feet is suspended between 2 points A and B distant 
21) apart in the same horizontal line, then, putting h and s = I in the 
preceding expressions for y and s, we have, if denote the ordinate of A, 

a cosh i/b/a)j and Z = a sinh (bja). 

These are two equations for yj^ and a, whose difference is the depth 
below AB of the middle point of the string; they cannot be solved in finite 
terms however. 

If the string is stretched tightly between A and B, the depth of C below 
AB is small, so that y^ and a are nearly equal ; hence cosh {hja) is nearly 
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eq_nal to 1, and therefore h/a is small. In this case, an approximate sointion 
of the equation I = fltsinh(Z?/ff.) may he obtained, either graphically or by 
the use of Tables. [See also x\rt. 198.] 

Example : 

A chain 52 feet long is suspended between two points 50 feet apaH; find the 
depth of its m iddle po int. 

In this case the equation for a is 26 == a sinh (25/a). 

Let 25/a = and the equation becomes sinh 2 ; = 26/a = ff s == r04z 

The abscissa of the point of intersection of the graphs of sinhsr and 1*04 3 
can be found by plotting these graphs carefully, and this mil give an 
approximate solution. 

If a table of hyperbolic functions be used, it is found, on tabulating values 
of 1‘04^ and sinh 2 ;, that when 2 ; = ‘5, 1*042! = ‘520, and sinh 3 = *521 ; 
hence 3 = *0 is an approximate solution. 

Hence, since 25/a == 3 == ‘5, a «= 50 ; 

a cosh (&/a) = 50 cosh J = 50 x 1*128 = 56*4. 

Hence the depth of the middle point of the chain below AB = - a = 6*4 

feet nearly. 



198. Suspension bridge. 

Suppose that a uniform horizontal load is suspended from a chain 
by numerous Yertical chains or rods, and that the. weights of the 
chains and rods are small compared with the load. 

Then, considering the equilibrium of a portion CP of the chain 
(Fig. 155), the only difference between this case and that of the 
preceding article is that the weight supported is wx instead of 
where w is the weight of the horizontal load per unit length. 

Hence, in this case, we get dyfdx = xja, where wa is the tension 
at the lowest point. 

. * . integrating, y=^\ tup-la + A . 

If 0 be taken as origin, 2 ^ = 0 when ic = 0 ; 

A = 0, and y o?/a. 

The form of the chain is in this case a parabola? 
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If a uniform teavy chain is suspended tightly between two Hied p^ArAs 
(as in the case of a telegraph wire), then, in the preceding article, s and x are 
very nearly equal, and the equation dy/dx ^ s-a there obtained may be 
replaced by dy/dx = x/a, so that in this case the form of the curve will 
differ but very little from the parabola | x^/a. In this ease tlie dip of 
the chain at any point is easily found, and thence the tension at- the lowest 
or any other point. 

The same result may be deduced from the equation of the catenary : for, 
using the expansion of Art. 92, we have 


y = a cosh 


a L 


1 +^-- 


x^ 

“ a“ ' aHI 

Therefore, neglecting 4^ and higher powers of x/a, y — u which, 

when the origin is moved to the point C (0, a), becomes y — I 


Exarnple : 

If 200 feet 6 inches of ioire are stretched heime?i tico mint- 200 fist 
find the maximum dip and the tension at any point. 

The equation of the curve assumed by the wire may be taken as y = ^ sria. 



Since the wire is nearly horizontal, dy/dx is very small ; a* a is 

small, and hence we may expand ^/Ay-vx^jcd) by the Binomial Tbeorem. 
and neglect all terms after the first two (i. e. neglect the 4'^ and higher 
powers of x/a). 

This gives ds/dx = 1 + 1 whence s = x -n r -r A. 

Measuring from the vertex C, s = 0, when x—0; ^ = 0, and 

5 — ;r -f J x^/a\ 

At an end of the wire, s = 100^, x — 100 ; 1G0.| — 100-^ J . 100* r, 

which gives | x 100^ and therefore a = 816*3. 

The maximum dip of the wire is evidently the value of y at one end, e. 
when a? == 100, and is therefore equal to 

100V2 a = 100” -e* 1632*6 - 6*1 feet. 


The tension at the lowest point = = 816*3 = the weight of 316*3 feet 

of the wire. 

The tension at any other point, say at P, 40 feet from one of the posts 
[.•, a; = 60], is found from the equation Pcos ^ = Pg. 


2’=r„sec5=r„.g 




Examples LXXX. 

1. A chain 102 feet long is suspended from two points A anu. P, 10 D feet 
apart; find the depth of the middle point of the chain below AP. 

2. Three hundred and one feet of wire, weighing 1 lb. per yard, are 
suspended between two posts 300 feet apart. Find the tension at 
the middle point, (ii) at one end, (iii) at a point 50 feet from a post. 
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3. Prove that the resultant tension at any point of a chain is equal to w]f. 

4. Prove that the C. G. of an arc of a catenary is vertically above the point 
of intersection of the tangents at the extremities of the arc. 

5. Find the distance between the points where the ordinate a; = 4 cuts the 
catenary = 8 cosh | x and the parabola y = 

Q. A wire hangs in the catenary y = 200 cosh *005 x [x and y being 
measured in feet) ; find the length of the wire and the sag at the middle 
point, if the points of suspension be 100 feet apart. 

7. Calculate the length and the sag if the form of the wire in the preceding 
question be taken as the parabola y = 200 4- oc^. 

8. If I be the length of an arc of a catenary, show that the difference of the 
slopes at the extremities of the arc is equal to l/a^ a being the para- 
meter of the catenary. 

9 . A uniform string of length I is suspended from two points A and B in the 
same horizontal line at distance h apart ; if h and I be nearly equal, 
prove that 

10 A uniform chain of length 100 yards is stretched across a river so that 
the middle point just touches the surface of the water, and each end is 
2 feet above the edge of the water. Find the difference between the 
length of the chain and the width of the river. 
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199. Sadius and circle of curvature. 

Let PT, (^T be the tangents at two points P and Q on a continuous 
curve, and let them make angles and ^j/+S\j/ respectively with 
a given line, so that is the angle between the tangents (Fig. 156j. 



Fig. 158. 

If Is be the length of the arc FQ, then h^|r/bs is called the ‘ average 
curvature ’ of the are FQ. The curvature at P is defined as the limit 
to which this quantity tends when h is indefinitely dim in ished, 
i.e. the curvature at P is equal to dy^/ds. 

If FQ be an arc of a circle of radius r, the angle 6\|^ between the 
tangents at P and Q is equal to the angle subtended at the centre of 
the circle by the arc FQ, and therefore h = rb\j/ ; hence bf/cs, and 
ultimately df/ds, = 1/r. The curvature is constant at all points of 
a circle, and the radius r = ds/dyjf, the reciprocal of the curvature. 
In any curve, the value of ds/d\l/ at any point is called the length of 
the radius of curvature at that point ; it is the reciprocal of the 
curvature, and is usually denoted by &e letter p. It follows from 
the result immediately preceding that it is the radius of the circle 
which has the same curvature as the given curve at the point. 
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The circle with tMs radius, which has the same tangent at P and 
lies on the same side of that tangent as the given curve, is called the 
circle of cu r vature atP, its centre is called the ce^itre of curvature^ and 
its radius the radius of curvature. 

The length of the radius of curvature at any point in terms of the 
rectangular coordinates of the point is obtained as follows : 

If the angle \|/ be measured from the axis of x, we have 
ds ds dx dx 

Also tanf = dp/dx : 

/. differentiating with respect to X: sec^ ^ ^ ~ 


p = sec ijr 


dx 


see ^ 


see^ ^jf 

~W 

dx^ 


d,-y 

dx^ dx^ 



If the positive value of the root in the numerator be taken, the 
sign of p will be the same as the sign of d^y/dx^, i. e. positive if 
the cuiwe is above the tangent and negative if below it {Art. 59). 
At a point of inflexion, d^yfda^ is zero, and therefore p becomes 
infinite ; i. e. the curvature at a point of inflexion is zero. 

The coordinates of the centre of curvature can be obtained at once 
by drawing a figure. In Fig. 157, dy/dx and p are both positive. 

Let -ilf be measured from the axis of 2 ?, and let (f, rj) be the 
coordinates of 0, the centre of curvature, then 


f = 5 :— p sin ^1/” = 


ds dy _ dy 
d\jrds'~^^ dyjf^ 


, , ds dx dx 
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In terms of x, y, and dyjdx, we have, 

dx 

sine© sin ■v//’ = p 2-'ii/2 cos = 








^ =i/ + 


i+(f.T'’ 


Here 




Examples : 

(i) Find the radius of curvature and the coordinates of the centre of curvature 
at the point (3, 4) of the rectangular hypethola xj => 12. 

12 dy 
dx 

at the given point (3, 5), ^ * 

p = (i+v-: 

l = 8+4(i+wf-=¥; ^==4+(i+-i^)/f=.^i. 

The centre of curvature is the point and the radius of curvature 

is Hence the equation of the circle of curvature is 

(ii) Find the radius of curvature at any point of the ellipse 4- y^/b* == 1. 

Here y = ^^/ ^ 

^ a ^ ^ dx a v{a"-ar) 


>hola XJ 

-12. 


12 

d'y __ 

24 

x^' 

dx"^ ”” 

x^ 

4 

d"^y __ 

8 


daP' 

' 9' 


'J4, * 



dx^ 


1) a/ { a^ — x^) '\-xx x/ ^{a^—x^) _ h 
a* a 

/- b* x’^ \V2 —ab 1 j. ^ 

= - ^•a®(o“ — [since a*-6' = (p. 19)]= — ^{a"-e°a:-f/=. 

The result is negative, since we have taken the positive value of y, and for 
such values the curve at any point is below the tangent at the point. 


(iii) Find the radius of curvature at the point (2, 1) of the curve 
x{x4-y) == x^-%f 

The evaluation of dyjdx and d^yjdvF should be specially noticed in this 
example. 

The given equation is a?® + a;i/ = a;® -2 

Differentiating with respect to a;, 2 a; -f a: ” + y = 3 a;- ^ 6 1 /® ^ ; (i) 

at the point (2, 1), 4+ 2 ^ + 1 = 12 - 6 ^ , whence ^ = 
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Differentiating equation (i) again with respect to x, 


2 + 


' dx- 


■— + 


4- “ = Bx-sf y 
dx V 


dx^ ^ dx ^ dx) 


Substituting the values of and dyjdx, we have 

p. whence--^ - 
dx^ 64.- wiience^^2 12a 

p == (1 = -20 nearly. 


2 + 2^f+|+J =12-f 

ax" 


(iv) Find the radiita of cw'vature at any point of a cycloid. 

It has been shown (Art. 50) that, in the cycloid, s — and 

1^ = IFTG = 90—'^, if ^ be the inclination of the tangent to ON ; there- 
fore s == 4 a sin 

From this equation the radius of curvature is obtained at once, for 
p = dsjd>\f =s 4 a cos = 4a sin FTGr = 2 FG (see Fig. 152), 
i. e. the radius of curvature at any point of a cycloid is double the length ot 
the normal at that point. 

If the equation of a curve is given by expressing x and y in 
terms of a third variable d, we may proceed as in the following 
example : 


(v) The equation of an ellipse is given in the form x = acos^, y = h 5 m^; 
find the radius of cw'mture at any point in terms of B. 


We have 


_ ds ds d$ 


(||y=(^/+ (Hy [Art.82] = <*»siii'5+b^cos»a = «=-(a=-5»)cos>fi 

wa a^(l-e^cos’^d}. 

dy / dx h cos 6 


Also 


i f ' 

dx dd I dd*"— asind 


differentiating with respect to sec®^j^ - cosec^d 

a 

whence ^ ? sin ^ B sec " — T sin*d (l+^ oot^B ) 

dijr 0 ^ h \ / 


- cot d : 
a 


dB 

d\lr* 


s= (a® sin* d -f 6* cos* d) / ah 
= (a/b) (1 —e^oos*^), as before ; 

p- ±ay(l-e*cos*^)x(a/Z>){l^e*cos*d) == + (aV5) (l~e* cos*^)V2, 
which agrees with the result of Example (ii). 

The sign depends npon the sign of ds/dB^ i.e. upon the direction in 
which 5 is measured. 


The equation which connects s and ip in any curve is called the inttinsic 
equation of the curve. 
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Examples LXXXI. 

Find the radius of curvature in the following cases, 1-21 : 

1 . At (1, 1) on the curve y — ap-. Find also the equation of the circle of 
curvature. 

2. At (2, 4) on the curve y'^ Find also the equation of the circle 

of curvature. 

3 . At (-Jtt, -|) on the curve y — sin it?. 

4 . At {8, 4) on the curve a?® + y® = 25. 

5. At any point (a;, y) on the rectangular h}q)erbola xij == cl 

6. At an end of a latus rectum of the ellipse 4 ?/- == 4 al 

7 . At an end of the latus rectum of the parabola = 4 ax. Find also the 
equation of the circle of curvature. Find where this circle cuts the 
curve again. 

8. At the vertex of the catenary y = ccosh (x/c), 

9. At any point (x, y) on the rectangular hyperbola = qI 

10. At the point on the curve a^y == a? whose abscissa is \ a, 

11. At any point {x, y) of the astroid a?V* + y 2 /s _ ^ 2 /s^ 

12.. At the point ( — 4, 0) on the curve xy^ = 16 (ir-f 4). 

IS. At the origin on the curve y- = x(x — B)^. Find also the equation of 
the circle of curvature. 

14. At the point (2, 2) on the curve + = 4rry. 

15. At any point of the cycloid, in terms of B, 

16. At the point (0, a) on the curve y(x^-hy^) — a (y“— a?-). 

17. At the origin on the curve iP* + y®T-2a?® — 4y-r3a? = 0. 

18. At any point of the curve y = a log sin [x/a], 

19. At any point of the curve x = acos^d, y = asin®d, 

20. At any point of the catenary s = ctan-vl^, in terms of 

Prove that the radius of curvature is equal to the length of the normal 
between the curve and the axis of x. 

21. At any point of the catenary y = acosh (a;/a). Where is it a mini- 
mum? 

22. Show that in the curve in which s = alog8m\|/‘ (this curve is chilled 
the tractrix) the radius of curvature varies inversely as the normal, 

23. If X and y are given as functions of a variable t, prove that 

p = + y'®)V7(a:y'-a:>'), 

where the accents denote differential coefficients with respect to i. 

24. Prove that the radius of curvature at an end of the major axis of an 
ellipse is equal to the semi-latus rectum. 

25. Find the condition that the centre of curvature at one end of the niinor 
axis of an ellipse may coincide with the other end. 

26. Prove that the radius of curvature of a conic varies as the cube of the 
normal. 

27. Find the radius of curvature of the curve given by the equations 

a; = a sin 2 d (1 + COS 2 d), y = a cos 2 d (1 “ cos 2 6). 

28. Prove that the curvature 

^ ^ . /dry^] ^ 

dx\ ds/ ^ dy\ds I v ds^J \ ds‘/ j 

ii2t D d 
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29. Where is the curvature a maximum or minimum in the folln-mtV 
curves ? (i) (ii) ^ _ ^, 3 ^ (iii) ^ 3 , louowing 

SO. Prove that the radius of cnrv'ature at any point (a cos S, h sin B) of an 
ellipse is equal to CL^jab, where CD is the semi-diameter com‘u<r«fa 
to CP. ^ 

[N.B. P is the point (asin^, --&cos^).] 

31, Prove that in the equiangular spiral (Art. 168), the radius 

of curvature is equal to r cosec a, and hence show that it subtends a right 
angle at the origin. ® 

32. Find the radius of curvature at any point of the curve 

a; = a (log cot I d- cos d), t/«asind. 


BENDING- OE BEAMS 

200. Approximate value for the radius of curvature. Appli- 
cation to beams. 

If at a point P on a curve the tangent is nearly parallel to the axis 
of X, dy/dx is small, and if dy/dx be regarded as a small quantity of 
the first order, {dy/dx)^ will be of the second order (Art. 24) ; hence 
neglecting it in the expression for p, we have approximately 



The same result may also he obtained directly from the definition 
of the radius of curyature as follows : 

1 dij/ difr dx dll/ 

_ — -s ^ ^ (jQQ 

P ds dx ds dx 

When \j/ is very small, tarn/r is approximately equal to ij/, and 
cos ij/ to unity. 

This approximation is important in questions dealing with the 
deflection of beams. It is shown in the theory of bending of beams 
that, if p be the radius of curvature at any point of a deflected beam, 
the bending moment at that point is equal to EJ/p, where E is 
Young’s modulus, and I the moment of inertia of the section through 
the point about a line through its C. G. perpendicular to the plane of 
bending. Generally the deflection is so small that the approxima- 
tion just mentioned for p is sufficient, and in this case we have 
El d^y/ dx^ = the bending moment at the point (a?, y% 
where y is the vertical deflection of the point, and the avia of ic is 
the horizontal straight line through a fixed point of the beam. 
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Examples t 

(i) A uniform heam of length 1 rests with its ends 07i tivo supports in the 
same horizontal line and has a weight W suspended from its middle point. 
Find the maxinmm deff^ection. 

Suppose the weight of the beam negligible compared with W. Then 
the upward pressure at each end will be \ W (Fig. 153), and therefore the 
bending moment at a point distant x {<hl) from one end is I Wx. 

Eld^yjdx^-^-lWx. 

The negative sign is taken, since at the point P the curve is above the 
tangent, and the positive direction of ^ is downwards ; therefore d^y/doF is — 
[cf. Art. 59]. 

Integrating-, El dyjdx = — J TfV + C, 



The tangent to the beam is, from symmetry, horizontal at the middle 
point, i. e. dy/dx — 0 when x = \h 

0- — IF’-iZ' + C, and 
i. e. El dyjdx ^ Wx^- 4- jV 

Integrating again, El y = Wa^ + -f D. 

Since y = 0 when x = 0, it follows that i> = 0, and 




The maximum deflection is at the centi'8 where a? = Jl, and is therefore 
equal to WF/ EL 


(ii) Let the beam he fixed at one end a^td unifo'nnly loaded. 

Let the load be w per unit length. (This includes the ease of a liea^’j 
beam bending under its own weight.) 

If P(Fig. 159) be a point distant x from the fixed end, the weight of the 
portion between P and the free end is w(l-x), and therefore the bending 
moment is (I — £c) x J (Z — x). 

Hence in this case, El dl^y/dx^ = + 1 (Z — a;)® = f w (P - t'lx -f x-). 
Integrating, El dy jdx = | (Par — Zir® 4 - J a;® ) + 0, 

At the fixed end, where a; =«= 0, the beam has no slope, i e. dyjdx = 0 ; 

C=0, and El dyjdUx 

p d 2 
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Integrating again, Ely = W + ^ie*) + I3, 

and 2 / = 0 ■when a: »= 0 ; •. i? = 0, and 

The greatest deflection is at the free end where x^l, and is equal to 
Wl? 

2iEI SM' ^ ^ weight wl 



If a beam be either supported at both ends or clamped at one end 
or both ends, and subject only to a load and the reactions at the ends, 
the result of differentiating the fundamental equation (Eldi^y/dj? 
= the bending moment) twice with respect to x is always 
El d^y/dx^ = Wy 

where w is the load per unit length. 

For the only term in the bending moment which contains ^ is 
(as in the preceding example) \wx^ ; this, when differentiated twice, 
giyes and the other terms of the bending moment disappear after 
two differentiations. 

From this equation, the form assumed by the beam and the 
deflection at any point of the beam under given conditions can be 
found. This is a very good illustration of the part played by the 
constants of integration. In all the various cases the equation we 
start with is the same, but the different initial conditions in the 
several cases give us different constants and, of course, quite different 
final results. 

We here work out two cases. 

fiii) A ujiifonnly loaded learn rests upon supports at its extremities; to find 
the equation of the curve assumed ly the learn and the maximum deflection. 

Let the line joining the ends of the beam and its perpendicular bisector 
be taken as axes of x and y respectively, and let I be the length of the beam. 

The initial conditions are 

(i) y *= 0 at each end, i. e. when ± ; 

(ii) since the ends are free, there is no curvature there, i.e. d®y/da:*ssO 

when x^ +|4. 
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Integrating tiie equation El d^yfdx^ = w, 

v?e have EJ d^yjdo^ ^ icx-^ A; 

and integrating again, El d^y/dx"^ = | wx'^ Ax 

Substituting initial values (ii), <) .\P^llA + B, 

0 = \w .\V‘ A'tB \ 

whence, subtracting, A = 0, and adding, B ^ - \wV‘\ 

. El (By! dx^ = wo ^ — | wV- = | — 4 ^) • 

Integrating twice again, El dy/dx = \ w ( J a?-\Px)-{- G, 

El y = ^w ~ g I'X^) -tCx-tD, 
Substituting initial values (i), 0 = 1 "l2 • l^) -^C .\l-T 

whence, subtracting, 0 « 0, and adding, D = ^ P) = tcP ; 

This gives the deflection at any point, and is the equation of the curve 
taken by the beam. The maximum deflection is at the centre where a? = 0 ; 
therefore Ely ^ maximum deflection is ^^id^/EL 

(iv) Let the beam he clamped at loth ends; to find the form it iahes and the 
maximum deflection^ 

The initial conditions are in this case 

(i) 2 / = 0 2 -t both ends, i.e. when a? = ±\l\ 

(ii) since the beam is now horizontal at both ends, dy/dx = 0 vrheu 

x= ±\h 

Integrating the general equation three times, we have 
El d^y/dcf’ — wxi- A, 

El d^y/dx^ = ^ wx^ + Ax + 

El dy/dx = J tvx^ + J Ax^ +Bxi-C. 

Substituting dy/dx = 0 when a;=+jZ, we have 

whence, on subtracting, 0 = + JBl, and B — - ici^, 

and adding, 0 = ^Al‘^+2 C\ J.P. 

Integrating again (after substituting the values of B and C), 

El y — -^woci^ + '^Aa?—-^wf .\x^—\Al~x^ jD, 

Substituting y === 0 when a? = ±\h 
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Subtracting, 0 = ’^vhence A = 0 ; 

and therefore 0 = -glx wP + D ; i. e. D = -gl-^ wl\ 

Substituting in the integrated equation, we have 
Ely^ o\- tvx- - is -wf X- + J-x tcl^ = -gl^ td? (1 6 - 8 P) = g}^ 

This gives the deflection at any point, and is the equation of the curve 
assumed by the beam. The maximum deflection is at the centre, where ar=0* 
therefore El y ^ s maximum deflection = g^tvl^/El. 

Comparing this result Y/ith that of the preceding example, it follows that 
the maximum deflection when the beam is free at the ends is flve times as 
great as when it is fixed at the ends. 

Examples EXXXIL 

1. A uniform beam of length I and negligible weight is -fixed at one end 
and has a weight IV suspended from the other end. Find the equation 
of the curve as'Sumed by the beam and its maximum deflection. 

2. Obtain the result for a beam uniformly loaded and supported at both 
ends from the equation El d^y/dx^ = the bending moment. 

3. Obtain the result for a beam uniformly loaded, fixed at one end and free 
at the other, irom the equation El d^y/dx'^ = tp. 

4. A uniform heavy beam is flxed at one end and free at the other ; a weight 
equal to the total weight of the beam is suspended from the free eud. 
Find the deflection at any point, and the maximum deflection. 

6. Compare the deflections of two beams of the same material and length 
and*similarly loaded, one with a square section of side a, the other with 
a circular section of diameter a. 

6. In the case of a light beam with a weight at the end or at the middle 
point, prove that if the length of the beam be doubled, the maximum 
deflection is increased eightfold, 

7. In the case of a heavy beam under the action of its own -weight, prove 
that if the length be doubled, the maximum deflection is increased 
sixteen fold. 

8. Find the deflection at a point distant one quarter of the length from one 
end in the case of a heavj^ beam supported at the ends. 

9. Find the deflection at the same point if the beam is clamped horizontally 
at the ends. 

10. Find the deflection at any point in the case of a heavy beam clamped 
horizonfcally at one end and supported at the other. Where is the 
deflection greatest? 

11. Find the de-flection at the centre of a light beam with a weight TT 
suspended at the middle point, the beam being supported at one end and 
at a point distant one quarter of the length from the other end. 

[Find expressions for y on both sides of the centre, and notice that both 
must give the same values of y and dy/dx at the centre.] 

12. A bar 1 yard long and cross-section 1 inch square is fixed at one end and 
loaded at the other with 2 cwt.; find the deflection of the free end, 
neglecting the weight of the bar, and taMng Young’s modulus as 
3x lb. weight per square inch. 
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201. Intersection of conseontive normals. 

The centre of curvature is the limiting position of the point of 
intersection of the normals at two points when one point approaches 
indefinitely near to the other. 

Let the normals at P and Q meet at (7. The angle J^CQ is equal to 
the angle di/r between the tangents at P and Q (Fig. 160). Join FQ. 

CP __ sin CQF ^ 

FQ^&mFCQ ’ 


Then 


sin CQF 


^ X — X 

Ss c\f/ sincij/ 


CP=PQX . _ 
sm Cij/ 

= 1 X ds/dij/ X 1 X 1, when 65 and o\(/ 
= p, the radius of curvature. 

C is the centre of curvature at P. 


- X sin CQF 
^ 0 [since CQF — > | tt], 




Also the circle of curvature at P is the limiting position of the 
circle which passes through three points P, Q' on the curve when 
Q and Q' approach indefinitely near to P, or, as it is often expressed, 
the circle of curvature is the circle which passes through three 
consecutive points on the curve. 

Let Q and Q' be two points on the curve near P (Fig. 161), one on 
either side of it, and let the perpendicular bisectors of FQ, P(^ meet 
in C, so that G is the centre of the circle through QFQ\ Let Q 
and Q^ move indefinitely near to P; then FQ and FQ' become 
ultimately two consecutive tangents to the curve, and their perpen- 
dicular bisectors become two consecutive normals ; hence their point 
of intersection C is ultimately the centre of curvature, and the circle 
becomes the circle of curvature. 
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Tlie circle which passes through three consecutive points on 
a curve is called the osculating circle ; since it cuts the cuiwe in three 
points, it follows that in general it will cross the curve at the point 
of contact. 


202. Radius of curvature in tangential-polar coordinates. 

If the equation of a curve be given in tangential-polar coordinates 
(Art. 165), a very simple expression can be found for the radius of 
curvature, viz. : 


p = r 


dr 

dp 


For, let two consecutive normals PC, P'C meet in C (Fig. 162). 



Ultimately, as P' approaches P, C is the centre of curvature at P, 
and PC, P'C are each of length p* 

From the triangle OCP we have 

OG- = — 2prcos OPG 

= 2pr sincf) 

= p2 4.y2_2pi?. 

Similarly, if r+5r be the radius vector of P', and p + the 
perpendicular from 0 to the tangent at P , we have 
00 " = p^'i-(r+or)2-2p (p + M* 

Subtracting, we get 0 = 2rhr+ {crf-2pbp ; 

P = 5^(>- + iSr). 

Hence, in the limit when P' is indefinitely near P, 
p=zr dr/dp. 
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Eosamples : 

In the cardioid, r® = 2 ap^ (Art. 165) ; 

/. differentiating ^th respect to p, 3 drfdp^ 4 ap. 
dr 4 ap 




In the lemniscate, 
.% differentiating, 


dp 3 r 

a^p ; 




3 dr I dp ~ a^. 
p==r dr I dp = o^j% r. 


A formula can be found also for the radius of curvature in polar 
coordinates (see Ex. LXXXIII. 10), but it is not very often used. 
If the equation of a curve is given in polar coordinates, it is often 
advisable to obtain the tangential-polar equation as in Art. 165, and 
then use the simple expression obtained above. 



203. Application to meelianics. 

If a point is moving in a plane curve, it is often convenient to 
resolve its velocity and acceleration along the tangent and normal to 
the curve. 

Let X) be the velocity when the moving point is at P, where the 
tangent makes an angle with a given line, and let s be the 
length of the arc measured from a fixed point of the curve to P : 
let x-i-dv he the velocity at Q, "where the inclination of the 
and the length of the arc are and $+§5 (Fig. 163). 
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The velocity v is the rate at which the point is describing the arc s, 
and therefore is equal to ds/dt or s. The components of the velocity 
at Q in the direction of the tangent and normal at P are («;+ S®) cos 
and (® + 5t))sin8i/'. 

Hence the acceleration in the direction of the tangent at P 
= rate of change of velocity along the tangent at P 

_Y when 8i->0 

— JUt ot 


_ T _ since cos bf differs from 1 by a small quantity of 
the second order, as odf — »■ 0 
= dv/dt, i.e. V or s or vdv/ds. 

The acceleration in the direction of the normal at P 

= T as U- >0 

oi 




sin5i/f ^ 

"If 


^ hs 
bs ^ bt 


= i’ X 1 X {1/p) X V 

== v'^/p. where p is the radius of curvature at P, 

Of course, in the case of the circle, p is equal to the radius r, and 
we have the well-known result that the acceleration towards the 
centre in circular motion is (Art. 68). 



204. Motion in an orbit. 

An important application of this result is to the motion of 
a particle which describes an orbit about a fixed point under the 
action of a force to that point which is a function of the distance. 

Let m be the mass of the particle, and mf the force ® 

under the influence of which the particle is moving (Fig. ) 
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Tlien, resolving along the tangent and normal, 

Tiivdv/ds = — m/coscj) = —m/dr/dSf 


mv^/p =: mf sin (j) = mf.jj'n 


The first equation gives 


. dv 'dr 

Is 



(i'i 


The second gives ®- — f . p =z f . r from Art. 202, 

r djj 

dr 


--fp 


dp 


‘■vP 


i.e. 


j. o dv dr dv 

eliminating/, tj- = — 3 - .^ 53 -- = —^ 

dr d;p dp 

dv 

v+p^ = 0. 


The left-hand side is the d.c. of pv 'ivith respect top?. Tlierefcre, 
integrating, = h, a constant. 


Substituting this value for v in equation (ii), V’e have 

dp __ /r dp 
p dr p^ dr 

From this equation, we can, if the tangential-polar equation of 
a curve be given, find the value of / i.e. the equation gives the 
*iaw of force’ under the influence of which the particle would 
describe the given curve. 

If the law of force he given, i. e. the expression for / in terms of r, 
then by integration we obtain the tangential-polar equation of the 
path in which the particle travels under the influence of the force. 

It should be noticed that, by integrating equation (i), we get an 
expression for the velocity of the particle in any position when under 
the action of a given force, viz. : 

//dr = = 0^2/fdr. 


When / is given in terms of r, this can be integrated, and the 
constant 0 will be determined from the initial conditions. 

If A be the area swept out in time t by the radius vector starting 
from some fixed position, and if Q be a point on the path very 
near P, 

S A = A OBQ = IPQ xp, ultimately = \p Is. 


BA 

Bt 


Ss 

Ip? 33 ; and when 8 1 * 
ot 



ds 


^ptj = j/i. 


Hence A — since 7i is constant, and A = 0 when ^ = 0 . 
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Hence the constant li is twice the area described by the radius 
vector in unit time, and we have the important law : the radius vector 
describes equal areas in equal times. 

Examples : , . 

(i) Let the force vary inversely as the square of the distance. 

la tWs case, /= and the above equation gives ^ f • 
Integrating, “ ^ 

This is the tangential-polar equation of a conic referred to its focus as 
nole and represents an elUpse, parabola, or hyperbola according as C is 
L'vative zero, or positive. [Cf. this equation, PV/ = mA-+ C, with the 
tangentikl-polar equations of the conics obtained in Art. 165.] 

Since this is the law of gravitation obeyed by the heavenly bodies, it follows 
that the orbit of the earth relative to the sun is a conic (it is an ellipse) with 

The velocity at any point of the orbit is obtained from the equation 
.C-2{!^^dr--C+ 

J ’ 

If the particle have velocity ®o ^l^en at distance j'o, «„“ = C-i-2 f,/r^ 

= 2fi(l/r-l/ro). 

(ii) Find the law of force to the poU under which a particle will describe an 

equiangular spiral. 

In the equiangular spiral (Art. 163, Ex. 11 ), p = rsin a. 
jp h . . 

•'■“p’ dr r’sin^a j-^sin-a 

Hence the force varies inversely as the cube of the distance from the pole. 

206. Differential equation of the orbit in polar coordinates. 
This equation can be deduced from the tangential-polar equation 
by aid of the Theorem of Art 165, viz. : 

l/f = + ^du/d6f, where u = 1/r. 

For, differentiatiog this equation with respect to r, we get 

2 dp _ d r , 2 , 1 = - -hf-f i - 

^ / d^u\ 

dp 70 or , 


dp 70 of , 


which is the equation required* 
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Substituting the value of / in terms of u and integrating, the polar 
equation of the orbit is obtained. 


Examples LXXXIII. 

[See Art. 165 for Tangential-Polar Equations]. 

1 . Find the radius of curvature at any point of the parabola =s ar, 

2. Find the radius of curvature in the lemniscate (i) at the vertex, (h) at 
a point where 6 = 30^ 

3 . Find the radius of curvature in the cardioid (i) at the vertex, (ii) at the 
point furthest from the axis, (iii) at a point of contact of the double 
tangent perpendicular to the axis. 

4. Find the radius of curvature at any point of an ellipse in terms of the 
distance of the point from a focus. 

5. Prove that the radius of curvature at any point of the rectangular 
hyperbola cos 2 d = varies as the cube of the radius vector. What 
is its value at the end of the latus rectum ? 

Find the radius of curvature at any point of the four curves : 

6. r = a6, 7. r=af6, 

8, r" = a” cos nB. a sin® J B. 

10. Deduce the formula for radius of curvature in polar coordinates from 

p ~~ d$ ds d$ ^ ds \ d d / 
together ^th (g)’ = (jfj, and tan<^ = ;■ / g- 

11. Prove that p ~p + 

12. In Art. 204, prove that f^B 

13. Taking the tangential-polar equation of an ellipse, prove that the force 
to a focus under the influence of which a particle describes the curve 
varies inversely as the square of the distance. 

14. Find the law of force to a point on the circumference of a circle under 
which the particle describes that circle. 

15. Find the velocity at any point of a particle which is describing an 
equiangular spiral under the action of a force to the pole. 

16. Find the law of force to the pole under which a particle describes 
a cardioid. 

17. Find the law of force to the pole under which a particle describes 
a lemniscate. 

18. A particle is moving in a curve under the action of a force to a flzed 
point which produces an acceleration p/(distance)^ j initially, = r = a 
and /u =s 3 a*^h^. Find the curve which the particle is describing. 

19. In the case of an ellipse described under the action of a force to the 
focus, prove that sm jj. (semi-latus rectum), and that the velocity at any 
point is given by the equation f?® « p (2/r— I /a), 

20. Find the corresponding results in the case of a hyperbola described 
under the action of a repulsive force varying inversely as the square 
of the distance from a focus. 
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206 . Envelopes. 

Let f{x, y, a] = 0 be the equation of a curve, where x and p are 
rectangular coordinates of a point and oc a constant, depending it 
may be on the size or position of the curve. If we tal^e different 
values for O, vre shall get different curves of the same kind: the 
equation y, a) = 0, when different values are assigned to the 
constant a', is said to represent a system or family of curves. 

For instance, the equation = 4: ax, for different values of a, represents 
a family of parabolas with a common vertex and axis : a variation in the 
value of a alters the length of the latus rectum. 

The equation — + for different values of h, r remaining 

constant, represents a family of equal circles (radius r) with their centres at 
points on the axis of a; ; if h is fixed and r varied, the equation represent? 
a family of concentric circles, centre (7i, 0), with different radii. If only 
one of the two constants 7i and r be varied, we get a singly-infinite svstem 
of curves ; if both 7i and r be varied, we get a doubly-infinite system 
consisting of all circles which have their centres on the axis of x. 

If, in /(rr, y, a) = 0, we take the curves corresponding to two 
values of a which only differ by a small amount, these curves will 
in general intersect,^' If one of these two values of OL be made to 
approach indefinitely near the other, the points of intersection will 
generally tend to limiting positions ; and the locus of these limiting 
positions of the points of intersection is called the envelope of the 
family of curves. 



Fig. 165. 


For instance, in the case of the circles mentioned above, when r is constant 
and h varies, the points of intersection of consecutive circles tend to coincide 
with the ends of diameters perpendicular to the axis of x, and the envelope 
consists of two straight lines parallel to the axis of x and distant r from it 
(Fig. 165). 

Again, if the equation of a straight line be written in the form 
X cos 6 + pBmB ^ a, 

it is easily seen geometrically that, whatever the value of B, the perpen* 
dicular distance of the straight line from the origin is a, therefore all tke 

* It does not always happen that such curves intersect, e.g. in the system of 
concentric circles obtained above, by keeping h constant and varying r, two 
consecutive curves do not intersect. 
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straiglit lines of the family are tangents to a circle whose centre is the 
origin and radius a; hence, any two consecutive lines being consecutive 
tangents to this circle, their point of intersection tends to coincide with 
a point on the circle, and the circle is therefore the envelope of the lines 



(Fig. 166). If the lines are drawn for values of S which differ by only small 
amounts, it will be seen that the points of intersection and the parts of 
the tangents between them are almost indistinguishable to the eye from 
a circle of radius a. 

The property which is seen to he true in these cases is true 
generally, viz. the envelope of a system of curves touches at each of its 
points the corresponding curve of the system. 

For, of three consecutive curves of the family, let the first and 
second meet in and the second and third in P^ (Eig. 167), Then 
ultimately P^ and P^ are consecutive points on the envelope, and 


(3) 



they are also on the second curve ; therefore, when they move up 
indefinitely near together, P^ Pg becomes a tangent both to the 
envelope and to the second curve. Hence, since they have a common 
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tangent at a common point, the envelope touches the second curve, 
and similax'Iy it touches each other curve of the system. 

207. Analytical method of finding envelopes. 

Let fix, y, o) and fix. y, a-r/i) be two curves of the system for 
which the values of a. difier Ly a small amount li. 

The second equation may, from the mean-value theorem of 
Art. 117, be written in the form 

f(x, y, <x) + lif {x, y,(x+61i) = 0 , 

where \ 0\< 1. and f denotes the dififerential coefficient with respect 
to o, X and y being regarded as constants. 

At a point of intersection both equations are satisfied, therefore 
by subtraction 

hf{x, y, a-f d/e) = 0. 

Therefore, since li is not 0 (it is very small but not zero, other\Yise 
the two curves w’ould coincide altogether), it follows that 

/(r, y, OL + eji) = 0. 

Therefore in the limit, at the points of ultimate intersection, 
when /i— >0, 

f(x, y, a) = 0. 

Hence, to find the locus of these points for different values of a, 
we have to eliminate ct from the two equations 

f(x, ij, a) = 0, y, a) = 0. 



Examples : 

(i s Find tJw envelope of the straight lines j = mx-f a/m, for different values 
of m. 

Differentiate with respect to m (regarding x and y as constants). 

0 — x—alm^f whence = + V^(V^)* 
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Substituting this value of ni in the given equation, 

y^±x^/ {a/x) ± a */[xla) ==» + 2 {ax), 

= 4 aar, a parabola. 

Hence the given family of straight lines consists of the tangents to the 
parabola = 4 aa? (Fig. 168). 

(ii) Find the envelope of the concentric ellipses which have their axes coin- 
cident in direction, and the sum of the axes constant. 

Taking the axes of the ellipses as axes of coordinates, and the sum of the 
semi-axes as c, the lengths of the semi-axes may be written a and c—a, a 
being the variable parameter. 



Fig. 169. 


^ I/* 

The equation of the ellipses is ^2 -f- - 2 =1 [p, 1 9]. 

2 2 

Differentiating with respect to a, 3 - + , — ^ , == 0 : 

ic-af 


whence 



x^ 

, a ar‘^ 

finn — 

{c-af 


duu — 0 . ^ 

c - a 2 /‘/ “ 

a 

, and 

c-a %f 




Substituting these values of a and c — a in the equation of the ellipse, it 
becomes _ Ja!Vs+j,VS)”- 

^ c“a:V“ 

. + j,V3 (a»/» + f = c“, 

i. e. {xV^ + yV^f = c*, 

Hence the envelope is the curve called the astroid (Fig. 169)* 

£ 6 
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203 . E volute of a curve. 


The locus of the centres of curvature of a curve is called the evolufe 
of the curve. The coordinates (f, tj) of the centre of curvatui'e have 
been obtained in Art. 199. If £ and r/ can be expressed in terms of 
a single variable, then, by eliminating this variable, the equation 
of the evolute will he obtained, as in the example below. 

The normals to a curve are tangents to its evoluie, for, if P, Q 
(Fig. 170) be three points very near together on a curve, and if the 

normals at R, P meet in 0' and 
the normals at P, Q in (J, then 
in the limit when E and Q move 
indefinitely near P, C and 0' 
become two consecutive centres 
of curvature, he.two consecutive 
points on the evolute, and both 
are on the normal at P; hence the normal at P goes through two 
consecutive points on the evolute, and therefore touches the evolute. 

Therefore the evolute of a curve is the envelope of the normals to the 
curve. It is generally easier to deduce the equation of the evolute 
as the envelope of the normals rather than as the locus of the 
centres of curvature. The following example illustrates both 
methods in the case of the parabola. 



Fig. 170. 


Example : 

Find the equations of the circle of curvature and the evolute of a paraloh. 

The coordinates of any point on the parabola = 4aa: may be wiittea 
in the form (am^j 2 am) (Art. 50). 


Hence 


dx ~~ dm / dm 2 am m 


d^y _ ^ j L ^ ^ ^ 1 

dx{ mj nr dx^ ^ * 2 am ” 2am^ ’ 


The radius of curvature p = |i+ ^ ^ 

1 \V2 -1 

l4-~) 

wv , 2 am^ ^ ^ 

Since, if s be measured from the vertex, ds/dx and ds/dy are both +, ve 
ds/dx ^ + m^)/m ; d$/dy = V'(l + m^). 



* Since dyjdx *•» tan ^, where ^ is the inclination of the tangent to the axis 
of it follows from this result that m « cot i. e. m is the tangent of the aagi® 
which the tangent to the curve makes with the axis of j/* 
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The coordinates of the centre of curvature are (Art. 199) 

{x-p iy! ds, y+p dx/ds), 

i.e. 2n„.-2a(U«=)V“ ;7^}. 

i. e. {om^ + 2o (1 +m^) ; 2 «m— 2 am(l + 

i.e. {a{B 771^ + 2); —2am^}, 

Hence the equaticn of the circle of curvature at any point is 
(07-3 am^ - 2 + (?/ + 2 = 4 n® (1 + 

To find the evolute as the locus of the centres of curvature, we have to 
eliminate 771 from a? = 3 am^ + 2 n ; y = — 2 
which. gives (a: - 2 af = 27 tn^ = 27 a“ . 2 /' /A 



To find the evolute as the envelope of the normals, the equation of the 
normal at (am^y 2 am) is (Art. 47), since dyjdx — l/niy 

X — am^ + {y — 2 am)/m = 0, 
i. e. y-¥ mx — 2 am — am^ — 0. 

Differentiating this with respect to ni, x—2 a — 3 am- = 0. 


Eliminating m, we have from the last equation, m = 

y =3 am® — in(o:— 2a) = am* — m.Saw® = — 2am® = 
whence, squaring, ' 2a)®/a, 


/x-2a y- 
\ 3a ; ’ 


which is the same equation as before. 

The parabola and its evohite are shown in Fig. 171 ; PA is the parabola, 
DBC the evolute, BQ the circle of curvature at P, PC? the normal at P 

£ e 2 
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touching the evolute at C, which is the centre of curvature for the point F 
the length of PO is the radius of curvature. 


Examples LXXXIV. 

Find and draw the envelope of the following, 1-26 : 

1. Chords of a circle of constant length. 

2. A system of equal circles with their centres on the circumference of 
a given circle. 

3. A straight line which moves so that the sum of its perpendicular distance- 

from two fixed points is constant. ^ 

4. A straight line which moves so that the product of its intercepts on the 

coordinate axes is constant. ^ 

5. A straight line which moves so that the sum of the intercepts on the 
axes is constant. 

6. A straight line which moves so that the part intercepted between the 
axes is of constant length. 

7. A system of concentric ellipses, with their axes along the coordinate 
axes, and of constant area. 

Q. The circles on double ordinates of a fixed parabola as diameter?. 

9. The parabolas y- = 4 w 

10. The parabolas t/* = nr{x—m). 

11. The straight lines ni^x — my « a, for different values of m. 

12. The straight lines y mx-^ 

13. The straight lines x sin d = a cos for different values of J. 

14. The straight lines y = + for different values of ni. 

15. The straight lines rr sin ^ + 1 / cos | c sin 2 d, for different values of il 

16. The parabolas nvar + 2 -f 1 = 0. 

17. The conics sin Oi + y^ qo^OL^ a*, for different values of a. 

18. The circles whose diameters are chords of a fixed circle through a fixed 

point on its circumference. " “ 

19. The circles on central radii of a rectangular hyperbola as diameters. 

20. The circles described with double ordinates of an ellipse as diameters. 

21. A straight line which rotates with uniform angular velocity about one 
of its points which moves uniformly along a fixed straight line. 

22. The paths, for different angles of elevation, of particles projected from 
a fixed point with given velocity. 

[If B («tan“^ w) be the elevation and the velocity, the equation 

of the path, referred to horizontal and vertical axes through the fixed 
point, is y = mx-\ a?* i.l -f 

23. Ellipses with their axes along two fixed straight lines and the sum of 
squares of the axes constant. 

24. Circles which have their centres on a fixed circle and which pass through 
a fixed point. 
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25. Circles which touch the axis of x and have their centres on the parabola 

ij^x\ 

26. Circles through the origin which have their centres on xy 

27. Parallel rays of light fall on the inner surface of a cylindrical mirror 
in a plane perpendicular to its axis ; find the envelope of the reflected 
rays (which make the same angle with the normal as the incident rays). 
This envelope is called the caustic hy reflexion at a circle. 

28. Rays of light proceed from a point on the inner surface of a bright 
circular ring, and are reflected from the surface ; And the envelope of 
the reflected rays. 

Find the evolute of the following curves, 29 -£4 : 

29. The cycloid. 

30. The ellipse. 

31. The astroid a? = a cos®^, y = a sin®^, 

32. The rectangular hyperbola xy — 

38. The hyperbola x ^ a cosh u, y sinh tu 

34 . The curve a; == a (cos ^ + d sin d), y ^ a (sin d — d cos d). 

35 . is a fixed point and P any point on a fixed straight line ; find the 
envelope of lines drawn from P perpendicular to SP. 

36. Find the envelope of a straight line which moves so that the product of 
its perpendicular distances from two fixed points is constant. 
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209. Definitioas. 

A relation between two variables x, y, and differential coefficients 
of y with respect to x is called an ordinary differential equation. 

The order of the differential equation is that of the highest differential 
coefficient which occurs in the equation. ^ 

The degree of the differential equation is the degree of the highest 
power of the highest differential coefficient in the equation when 
rationalized and cleared of iractions. 

E X- + y a is of iiie first order and of the first degree, 

"j / T *’ 2 

j-w = ^ ^ r is of the second order and of the first degree, 
"JxJ 

is of the first order and of the second degree, 

dxj 

\ is of the second order and of the second degree, 

\d^) '■'dx 

and, generaUy, j + any function of x, y, and lower d. o.’s than the is 
of the order and of the '/-’•= degree. 

210. formation of differential equations. 

Let us consider one of the ways in which differential equations can 
be formed. 

Exetfinhs: 

(i) If yr=mx+c, we have, by differentiating, dyjix^^m, 
and, by differentiating again, y/da^ = 0. . 

The first differentiation eliminates e, and therefore gives a result which is 
true for all values of c. The second differentiation eliminates m, and gives 

a result true for ali values of «t and c. „ i- j 

The ffeometrical interpretation of this should be carefu y no ice 
y=.mxle is the equation of any straight line. The first equahon 
dy/dx = m expresses a property common to all the straight lines o ne 
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by taMng different values of e, tjz. that their inclination to the axis of x 
is tan"^ w. The second equation = 0 expresses a property true for 

all values of m and c, ie. a property common to all straight lines, viz. (Art. 
199) that the curvature is zero. 

The equation d'^yldx^ «• 0 is said to be the differential equation of all 
straight lines. 

(ii) If y® = 4 ax -f c, we have, by differentiating, 

2 y dyjdx — 4 a, 

and, by differentiating again, 

da^ dx dx 

The given equation represents a system of parabolas with their axes along 
the axis of x. The first equation y dyjdx *= 2 a states that ail these para- 
bolas have their subnormal equal to 2 a, whatever be the value of c. The 
second equation states that the differential coefficient of this subnormal is 
zero, i.e. that, for any individual parabola of the family y® « 4a£P+c, the 
portion of the axis of x intercepted between the normal and the ordinate 
at any point is constant. 

The second equation is called the differential equation of all parabolas 
which have their axes along the axis of x. 


(hi) If (a?~o)* + (y-6)® =“ then, differentiating and dividing by 2, we 
have 


This eliminates n 


re — a-j-fy — b) dyjdx »» 0. 
Differentiating again, 


(D 


This eliminates a, and gives 





(n) 


If this be now differentiated again, we get a differential equation of the 
third order, from which all the three constants a, 5, r which occurred in 
the original equation have disappeared. 

If the result of (ii) be substituted in (i), we have 


x-a 




dx 


1-F 


KdxJ J/ 


If these results he now substituted in the original equation, it becomes 



(iii) 


If this be differentiated again, we shall again get the differential equation 
of the third order which contains none of the three constants a, 5, r. 
Geometrically, the original equation represents any circle. 
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Equation (i), wHcli does not contain r, expresses a property common to all 
circles witli centre (a, 2>), whatever the radius, viz. that 
dyfdx— —[x—a)/{y — h); 

i.e. if Phe any point {x, ?/) on a circle, centre A (a, b), the inclination of 
the tangent at P to the axis of a? exceeds by 90^" the inclination of AF to the 
axis ofx. This is obvious geometrically, since (Fig. 172) 

dtf/dx = tan ^j^ ^ - cot MPT = -cotiOP = -AM/MP = [3:-a)/{tj-h). 



Equation (ii), which does not contain a or r, expresses a property common 
to all circles, whatever the radius and the abscissa of the centre. Comparing 
it with the expression for rj in Art. 199, it gives rj = which is obviously 
true for all such circles since the centre of curvature is the centre of the 
circle. 

Equation (hi), which does not contain a or b, expresses a property common 
to all circles of radius r, viz. that the radius of curvature [the left-hand side 
of (iii) is the square of the value obtained for p in Art. 199] is at all points 
on such circles equal to r, which again is obvious geometrically. 

The result of differentiating (iii), which reduces to 

li _u 1 

V^\dx)'daF‘ dxKdxV 

and which contains neither a, h nor r, expresses a property common to all 
circles, viz. that the d. c. of the radius of curvature is zero, and hence is 
equivalent to the statement that for any individual circle the radius of 
curvature, and therefore also the curvature, is constant. 

These examples show that differential equations may be formed 
by eliminating the constants from a given equation. The given 
equation, by taking different values for the constants, represents 
a family of curves. The successive differential equations express 
geometrical properties common to certain sets of these curves, and 
the final differential equation from which all the constants are 
eliminated expresses some property common to all curves of the 
family. 

It will be noticed that, in these examples, the order of the 
differential equation when all the constants are eliminated is equal 
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to the original number of constants. This is always the case, for if 
the original equation contains n constants, then by differentiating it 
n times a differential equation of the order is finally obtained ; 
the results of these n successive differentiations together with the 
given equation form a system of w + 1 equations, and it is proved in 
works on Algebra that, in general, from n-\-l equations, n of the 
quantities they contain can be eliminated. Hence the 7i constants 
can be eliminated, and the result is a differential equation of the 
order. 

Sll. Solution of a differential equation. 

Conversely, in finding the integral of a differential equation of the 
nth order, we should expect the most general solution to he a relation 
between the variables containing n arbitrary constants, and it can he 
proved that, in general, this is the case. Reversing the above process, 
and finding the most general relation between the variables x and //, 
which leads to a given differential equation, is called ‘ integrating ’ 
or ‘ solving the equation The result, which must contain a number 
of arbitrary constants equal to the order of the differential equation, 
is called the complete or the general integral or the complete pirimitive. 
Any simpler solution which satisfies the equation is called o, particular 
solution, e. g. the general integral of the equation dryUW = 0 is 
containing the arbitrary constants A and B] 

1 ^— —3^ ^ = 5, &c., are particular solutions (obtained by giving 

definite numerical values to A and B), 

Geometrically, the process of solving a differential equation 
consists in finding a system of curves which possess a specified 
property. Since the general solution contains n arbitrary constants, 
a curve of the system can be made to satisfy n conditions. 

If the differential equation be of the first order, the solution will 
contain one arbitrary constant c, and will be of the form f[x, y, c) = 0, 
which for different values of c represents a family of curves. If in 
this equation we substitute for x and y the coordinates of some definite 
point, we have an equation to find c, which determines the curves of 
the family that pass through the given point. If the differential 
equation be F(x, y, dyidx) = 0, then, on substituting in this equation 
the coordinates of the same point as before, we have an equation for 
dyjdx, which gives the directions at the point of those curves of the 
family that pass through the given point. Hence the differential 
equation specifies the curves of the system which pass through 
a given point by means of their slope ; the integral equation specifies 
the same cm*ves by means of the parameter c. 
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Examples : 

(i) Fird the equation of tlie straight line tpJiieh goes through (8, 2) and mahes 
€71 angle tan'“^ f u>ith the axis of x. 

Tke diferential eqnation of all straight lines is d^tjIdx^^Q (since this 
exT 3 re 5 ses that the curvature is zero). 

The first integration gives dyjdx « A, Since dyjdx is given to be f , we 

have ^ = I ; r 1 ij Q 

5 dyjdx = 3. 

Integrating again, 5 1 / « o a; + C. 

Since the line is to go through (3, 2), it follows that 10 - 9 + (7, and C = 1. 

the equation is 5i/ = 3a?-fl. 

This is a ‘ particular solution ’ of the equation d^ijjdx^ = 0. 

(ii) Find the equation of the parabola which has its axis along the axis of i, 
passes through the point (4, 2), and has the slope I at that point 
The subnormal of such a parabola is constant, y dyjdx a. 

Integrating, y‘^ = 2aX'¥b. ^ 

Substituting the given values of y and dyjdx in the first equation, ¥6 
have 2 X I = « ; substituting the coordinates of the given point in the second 
equation, we have 4 = 8a + & = whence ^ " ”4* 

the required equation is i.e. o2/«4a?~4. 

Before proceeding to the various methods of solving differential 
equations, the student should work some examples in the formation 
of differential equations by eliminating constants. 

Examples IiXXXV. 

1 . EUminate c from tlie eqaation xy^ <?■ 

Give the geometrical meaning of the result (see p. lUo, v), 

2. Eliminate m from ite equation y-^ mx + a/m. _ , 1 ,, 

Explain the result geometrically. \y-x dyjdx is the intercept on the 

axis of t/.] 

8 Eliminate ii) p alone, (ii) Oi alone, (iii) both p and (X from the eqna,tion 
a:cosa-i/ sin a = p. [This equation represents a straight hne suohttat 
the perpendicular to it from the origin is of length p and inclined to the 

axis of X at an angle a.] 

Explain each result geometrically. 

4. Eliminate (i) A, (ii) both A and 6 from the equation y = Aet^- 
What is the geometrical meaning of the first result f 

5 . If y c cosh (xjc)-h A, prove that dyjdx ^ V(y^-^j<^^ x iq71 
What is the geometrical meaning of this result ? [See Art. 197.] 

6. Eliminate m from the equation y = = + 

Explain the result geometrically. 

7. Eliminate the constants from y = AaP- + Ba; + 0. 

a Prove that if y ^ Aco^mx-^B mimx, or if y = J. sin(ma?+a), t ea 
dry/d:^-¥m^y « 0. [See Art. 192.] 

0. Eliminate A and B from + and from y^AcoBh{mm 
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10. Eliminate the constants from the equation 1. 

11 . Prove that, if y ^ (A cosnt + B sin rd), then 

y-i-hy-^{}V’^\y^)y == 0. 

12. Eliminate A and B from the equation y = -i- 

18. Eliminate A and B from the equation Ax-rB xy. 

14. Verify that y — A logo; + R is the solution of the differential equation 
X, d^y/dx^ + dyjdx = 0 . 

15 . Verify that y = {A + Bt)e”^ is the solution of il—2 nyA7t^ij = 0. 

16. Show that the differential equation of all parabolas which have their 
axes parallel to the axis of y is d^yjda? = 0. 

17 . If ^ A + J5, prove that (1 


18. If « (sin‘“^a;)® + Asin“^a: + jB, prove that = 2. 

dx‘ ax 

IQ, If y x= (A + Bx) sin mx + (C+ Dx) cos mx, prove that 

g+2«.= ^^^,+mV = 0. 

20. Find the differential equation of all conics which have their axes along 
the axes of coordinates. 

21. Find the differential equation of all circles which touch both coordinate 
axes. 

22. Find the differential equation of aU circles which have their centres on 
the axis of y. 

28. If = (Ae^^ Be^^)/Xf prove that -r ~ ^ - wry = 0. 


24. Eliminate A and B from the equation y « A cos {loga:; + .S sin (log :r). 


212. Differential equations of the first order. 

We have several times in the preceding chapters, especi-illy in 
Chapter XIX, met with differential equations, and have solved them. 
We now proceed to collect together and consider the more common 
methods of solving such equations, and commence with equations of 
the first order and of the first degree. Such equations mvoive dy/dx 
and one or both of the quantities x and y, and the solution will 
involve one arbitrary constant. There is no method which will solve 
the equation in its most general form, but various particular cases 
will be considered. 

L Let y be absent. 

We have then dyldx=f{x), y ^ ff{x)dxA" A. 

This is merely the evaluation of an ordinary indefinite integral, 
which, as already pointed out (Art 72), involves an arbitrary 
constant. 

Example, . dyjdx = 1 + a;. 

Here (%/dx = + y ^ A. 
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11. Let ic be absent. In this ease dy/dx^fiy], 


which may be written 


1 . 


/(yj dx 

Integrating with respect to .r, and remembering that 
/F(yf£cU=/F{y)dd ff{^) 

•» . 1 t ^ J.y. . „-7 tA OO ...1 


UJj '' ' "" 

Example. Fhul a function of x tphicyi has the values 10 and 20 tchen 
X = 0 an(i 1 respectivdy, and ^uch that its rate of change is proyortkiul 
to the square of its value. 

^ = 

dx 


Here 




1 it 
dx 


Integrating, — 1/^ = + C* 

Sabstituting the given values, 

= and - 5^5 = ^ + <^7 


-T£J» 


+ J 


and tke equation is -l/y = A 

whence 2 / - 20/ i 2 - x), which is the required function. 

Ill Let the variables be separable. This is the case if dy/dx 
is equal to an expression which can be resolved into factors containing 

only or tj only. It includes the two preceding forms as particular 

cases. 

The factors which involve y only can be put on one side of the 
equation with the dyflx, and those that contain a: only on the other 
side, so that the equation takes the form 

/wl-J'w 

Integrating with respect to x, /f{y) dy = /F{x)dx-\r-^‘ 

Examples : 

(i) X. dyjdX'T'f == 1. 

, . 1 dy \ 

i, e. to “ ^ “2/S ’^Mch may be wntten , ^ = "• 

Integrating, g logj^ = log»+log^. W 

It should be noticed that, if aU or most of the terms of the f ® 

logarithms, it is best to take the constant in the form log A “^eadoU 
(since the logarithm admits of aU values from .°° °. ’ , 

„ g™„l af A). A ».fl« r„.ll i. «.« oltorf ;f .. P» » tk 
aqntiioa wlioh jiald. «ie pratediiig eqoatoa o« latuie logaiitlijna m. 
this case, , ^ 

rif logarithms of both sides be taken, equation (i) is obtamei] 

Therefore (l+y)/(l-y) which is the required solution. 
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(ii) In what curves does the suhtament bear a constant ratio to the abscissa ? 

The subtangent ^ycot^ ^ ^ . 

; CLX 


Integrating, 

whence 


dx 


■ nx, 


. n dy 
1 . e. - / = 
y dx 


71 log ^ = log a; + log 0, 

Co.. 


These are the curves which possess the property mentioned. 

If n = 2, we have the parabolas « Cx^ showing that such parabolas are 
the only curves which possess the property proved in Art. 46, Ex. iv. 


Many equations which are not of this type can be reduced to it by 
making a simple substitution. 


For example, in the equation dy/dx = + the variables are not separ- 

able, but, if we put xi-y = z, the variables in the resulting equation for 2 ; 
are separable; for since y^z — x, we have dy/dx — dz-dx — l^ and the 

equation becomes ^-1 = 2 ;; i. e. ^ = 1. 

^ dx l+zdx 

Therefore log (1 + = a? + log A, 

whence 1 +;2 = Ae®, or, returning toy, 1 -hur-f y = Ae^, 

Most of the equations we have hitherto met with have belonged to one or 
other of these three types. 


Examples LXXXVI, 

1 . Find the curves in which the subnormal is constant, and equal to a, 

2. Find the curves in which the subtangent is constant, and equal to a. 

8. Find the function of x whose rate of change with respect to x is always 
proportional to its own value. 

4. In what curves is the subtangent double the abscissa ? 

5. In what curves is the subnormal three times the abscissa ? 

6. In what curves is the portion of the tangent between the axes bisected 
at the point of contact ? 

7. In what curves is the portion of the tangent between the axes divided 
in a given ratio m : n at the point of contact ? 

8. In what curves are the lengths of the normal and of the radius vector 
always numerically equal ? 

0. Find the curves in which (i) the polar subtangent, (ii) the polar 
subnormal, is constant. 

10. Find the general equation of all curves in which the tangent makes 
a constant angle Oi with the radius vector. 

Solve the equations ; 

11. i X + «) ^ = 2 / + b, 12 . X® : 2 X + 3. 

CLm Cl3C 

18. = 1 +/. 1^- -f ay + b * ' 0. 
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15. -r — + d » 0, 
dx 

dy 

17. ~ == ax + hy, 

19. xy (1 -F x^) ^ = 1. 

^ ■' ' dx 

dy o « 

21 . X V - = T- ir. 

" a 

23. ^ = eos^5;4- f^), 


18 , 


%^2x{y+l). 


18 . x{y^^)-^y{x-^2) 

dv 

20 . 

dy 

22. ~ = tan j/ cot a;. 


dy 

dx 


dy 

dx 


24 . -zd ^ + 1 ss= xy -^x — y. 


0 . 


25. Find a function wFicli is equal to 1 when x = 0, and to 2 when ar =. i 
and whose rate of change is proportional to the cube of its value. * 

26. Find a function which is equal to 0 when a; = 1, and to 1 when x = 4 
and w’hose rate of change is inversely proportional to its value. * 


213 . lY. Homogeneous equations, 

d?/ 

The equation ^ ~ S homogeneous if P and Q are 

homogeneous functions of x and y of the same degree. 

The equation may be reduced to the preceding form by substituting 

y = sx. and therefore ^ = -s? + 5 ; ^ • 

dx dx 

It will be found that, after dividing out by where n is the 
degree of P and Q, the variables are separable. 


Example. (aP — xy) dy/dx ^xy + 

Making the substitution just mentioned, the equation becomes 

(ru- - 2c^) {z + x. dz/dx) ^za^ + z^ x^. 

Therefore, after removing the factor x^ from both sides, 

dz Z + 2^ 

2:-f a? J- = , 

dx l — z 


Le. 


dz z-^z“ 2z^ 

^ dx l—z ^ l^z* 


which may be written — ^ . 

z- dx X 

Integrating, - 1/0 - log 5 ? = 2 log a? + log A. 

e-^^^z^Ax^, 

i. e. = Ax^ X yjx = Axy. 


dif 

The equation + c) ^ = a' a? -h + o' is not homogeneous, 

but it can be reduced to one or other of the preceding forms in the 
follomng manner : 
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(i) Let a'/a = hyb = Ic, so that a = ka, V = Icb, 

Then the equation can be wiitten 

iax-rb^ + c)d^/dx = 6y)-f c''. 

Let ax^by:=z; therefore a-^bdyjdx— dzidx, 

and the equation becomes (- 0 ^ + c) ~ — a) = -f- c', 

dz , + . 

— ^ , which is of the form 11. 

(ii) Let a' /a V/h. 

The equation may be written ^ . 

dx ax-rhy^c 

Let a^X'k-Vy-^-c^^X, and aic+&^-fc= Y, so that the equation 
becomes dy/dx = X/Y. 

dr _ dY / dX _a + bdyldx a-^hXIT aY+^X , 
dX dx / dx a' 4- V dy/dx ■“ a' -f b" X/Y ~ c?" Y-r V X " 

and this equation is homogeneous in X and Y and therefore can b© 
solved as above. 


Example, Solve {2xi-y-l) dy/dx = 2a?~2|/4-i. 


Let 2x + y~“i=»X and 2aj— 2y-rl=“ Y. Then the given equation takes 
the form dy/dx « Y/X. 


dY dY /dX 2^2dy/dx 2-2Y/X , 

ix “ SS" / iF = 2TipF “ ^r/X ’ “ homogeneous. 


Let r = X®, 


“ dX 


-2 + X 


dz 

dX ‘ 


The preceding equation now becomes 

(fo 2-2® 

®+^dX‘= FTF' 

y. dz 2—2z 
dX '"2 + 2 “ 


2~4g-g^ 

2 + ST 


2 + s ds 1 


Since 2+2^ (d.c. of 2— 42 ^- 2 ?^), this equation gives on integration 
log (2 -42;— 2 !*) = -21ogX-f log C; 

2-4z~z^ ^ C/X^ 
or 2X?-42X“~2;^XS- C, 

i.e. 2X2-4XY-r2=:C, 

Le. 2(2a?+^-l)"~4(2a; + y-l)(2a;-2y + l)-(2a;-2y+lf = 0 , 

This reduces to 2x^-4:xy—y^-^2x+2y — A, 

[after multiplying out, dividing by —6, and writing A instead of -|(5 — C)]. 

It should be noticed that in this particular case the solution can be 
obtained more readily as follows ; 
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If all tlie terms are collected on the left-hand aide, the given equation 
becomes 

dx dx ax 


The first two terms together are the d.c. of 2xy, and all the other terms 
can be integrated at once. Hence, on integration, we get 

-f J — a?” — a; = C, 

i.e., changingthe signs, 

+2a; + 2?/ = — 2C, 

as before. 

The integral can be obtained in this simple manner whenever V =z 
the general equation. [See also Art. 216.] 


214. V. Linear equation of the first order. 


A difierential equation is said to be linear when it is of the first 
degree in y and the differential coeiScients of y with respect to x. 

Hence the general linear equation of the first order can be written 
in the form 


% 

dx 




where P and (3 are functions of x only, since the coefficient of dij'dz 
can always be made unity by division. 


0 . 


First take the particular case when Q = 0. The vaiiables are 
then separable, and the equation may be put in the form 

y dx 

Integrating, log -r-y’Pda; = log 0, i.e. 

If we test this by differentiation, we get the original differential 
equation with the addition of the factor for we have, on 

differentiating with respect to x* 

i.e. e [dy/dx -t- Fy) = 0. 


0 , 


This gives the clue to the solution in the general case when Q ^ 0. 
The left-hand side, when multiplied by the ‘integrating factor ’ 
becomes the differential coefficient of ye f and the right-hand sidy 
becomes 

Hence, on integration, we have 


(7, 


* The d.c. with respect to as of = the d. c. of where « ^jFdX' 

= X du/dx ^ X P. 
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wliicF is tLe required solution. The equation is now to be regarded 
as solvedj whether we are able to perforin the actual integrations 
or not. 

In particular cases, the results should not be written down by 
substituting in this general solution, but by finding in each case the 
integrating factor ; this often turns out to be a simple algebraical 
or trigonometrical function, which in many cases can be seen by 
inspection. The following examples illustrate the process. 


Examples : 

(i) sin X . dy/dx 4- cos a? = 

In this case it is evident that the left-hand side is, as it stands, the d. c. 
of 2 / sin a?; 

we have ys.mx^/x'^dx=^lx^ + C. 

(ii) . dyjdx + Zxy = 1. 

Since S.2?" is the d.c. of ic®, it is evident that the left-hand side, if multiplied 
hy Xf will become the d. c. of x^y. 

Then x^ . dyjdx -f %x^y = x, 

a^y ^ fxdx — -T C. 


(iii) 


d + a?") 


dx 


j^xy = x, 


i. e. 


da; 1 4 J?' ^ 14 2;^ 


Here F ^x/{l+x^) \ therefore 

/Pdx = J'~ dx:-.\ J = i log (1 + = 1, 1 - ; 

v^(l+a;=). 

Hence, multiplying (i) by -/{l + x°), the equation becomes 


(i) 


dx y(l+a:=)^ /(i +^‘) 

Integrating, y-/(l + x") = J da: = v'(l + a;= ) C, 

i.e. {y-l)^{\xx‘)= C, or (y-l)»(l-fa:=) = 

fiv) A particle moves horizontally in a medium whose 7 ^esistanee vanes as the 
velocity, and is also sicbject to another i'etai'ding force tchicli is proportional 
to the time ; Jind the velocity at the end of time t. 

If V be the velocity at time t, the equation of motion is dvjdt = — 
where h and h are constants [i. e. dvjdt pJcv = —U}. 

To integrate, multiply hy i.e. Then 

e^ . dvjdt 4 1 > . “ -- ht ^^^ ; 

ve^^ =s — h _/ di 4 C, 


^ The variables are separable in the given differential eqnation, and this 
result can be obtained more readily by the method of Art. 212, 

1631 f 
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p £ilit f 2. 

Integrating by parts, ^ ~ 1 ^ ~ J 

" j 

... ve‘^^-U'=t{tfk-l/k^) + C. 
laitially, when i = 0 , » = w, the velocity of projection ; 

... _j(_i/i=) + c', and C = «- 6 /^. 

dividing by and inserting the value of C, 

The example from Electricity given in Art. 182 is also an example of this 
type of equation. 

The more general equation 

!+?#=«»”, 

where P and Q are functions of a?, can be reduced to the preceding 
form by dividing by f' and putting = ;Sf j the resulting equation 

is linear in 5. 


Exaynple. Solve the equation x . dy/dx + 2 / — xt/* 

1. A i 1 1 

Dividing by j/*», 


Let 


2 ^ 
dx 


d_z^ 

dx 


... Idz I 

and the equation becomes ~ 9 ^ J ^ 


1 , i. e. 


dx 


• - z i 
X 


- 2 . 


This is linear in z. In this case P = — ^/x, 


/P(2a;=: I -?(fa;=-21oga? = log-2; 

I X X 

, ^ I 1 dz 2 2 

Multiplying by the integrating factor 

1 2 

Integrating, — i? = - + C, i. e. 2 ; == 2a?+ Ox\ 

X"‘ X 

which, since « = l/y^ gives 1 «» 2xy^-i-Cx^y\ 


215. Another method of solutioii. 

In both of the eases considered in the preceding article, the solution 
can also be obtained by substituting ^ = uv, and choosing u so that 
the coefficient of in the resulting equation may be zero ; we shall 
then have for v an equation in which the variables are separable. 
As an illustration, let us solve the last equation of the preceding 
article by this method : 
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Example. Solve x .dy/dx^y ^ xy-. 

,, sf . du dt du 

Let V therefore, since = w — -f f , 

^ dx dx ' 

the equation becomes xtt^+ v ^ xv? ■c^, (i) 

Tbe function u may be any function, and is quite at our disposal ; hence 
ve are at liberty to choose u so that the coefficient of i? may be zero, 

^ _ 1 du I 


Le. so that 


du ^ 

a: -7- + w = 0, 
dx 


u dx X 


Integrating, log + log rr = 0, wa; = 1, and u=^l!x. 

[We are not fthding the general solution of the equation at this stage, but 
we want the simplest form of u which will satisfy our object of making the 
coefficient of v zero, hence we take the constant of integration as 0 instead 
of in the arbitrary form C.] 

How substituting w = - in (i), we get ~ = 

X cLx X“ 

1 dv 1 X ^ p 

dx x^ ^ 2 v^ a; 

Since — y/w = yx, we have 


'2y'x^' + l = 

This is the same solution as before, except that the arbitrary constant 
occurs as —2 (7 instead of 4- C, which is immaterial. 


Examples LXXXVII. 
Solve the following equations : 


1 . + 

3. x^+v + x = 0. 
dx 

®' + + =2/. 

^ dy ^ y(y-^x) 

* dx x{x — 2y) 

e. (a;+y+l)^ = a;- 2 / + l, 
11 . ix+y)'^ = x+y-2. 

18. + = *’. 


^ ^ _ 2z+y 
' dx 2 y — X 


3. {y^ - 3a?y-) ^ = y* 4 


10. (3a?4y-5) 


51^ = 2^42y-2. 


12. (3a?-5y) ~ = ar-3y42. 

14. ;c^4 4y==j2?. 
dx 


15. ™ 4 y cot a? a= cosec x. 


16. rr- -y tana? = cosa?. 
dx 


ifS 
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17 

19 


■r^y- 

dx 


dx 


= y tan x-y^ sec x. 


18. X 


dx 


~y 


dy 


dy 




23. 


24. 


ay 

22. ^ *= cos hx. 


In what curves is the subnormal at any point equal to half the sum of 
the coordinates of the point ? 

The current i in an electric circuit of resistance E, self-induction L, and 
E. M. F. JE satisfies the equation L dijdt + = E. Find i in terms of 

t when L = '05, i2 =* 10, E = 100 sin 500 


25. A particle of mass 1 lb. moving horizontally in a medium whose resis- 
tance is T rib. weight is subject to an accelerating force which at time t 
is equal to lb. weight. Find its velocity after 1 second, if it starts 
from rest. 


216 . VI. Exact equations. 


The equation 



+ g = o 


is said to be an exact equation if the left-hand side is the differential 
coefficient of some function f{x, y) with respect to x. When this is 
the case, the integral is obviously f{x^ y) = <7. 

The condition which must be satisfied by P and Q in order that 
the equation may be exact will be investigated in Chapter XXIII, 
where we deal with partial differentiation. In the meantime, it can 
often be seen by inspection whether the equation is exact or not. 
In some cases, too, an integrating factor which will render the 
equation exact can be seen by inspection. Such a factor always 
exists, and there are various rules for finding it, but it is frequently 
very difficult to find. 


Examples : 


This equation may be written ao; -r ^ f y -f x \ -^9+/ 

cLx / dx 

Integrating, i ax" 4- hxy + 1 5/ + gx +fy — C, 

i. e. aar -f 2 Itxy -i- + 2 + 2/y = 2 (7. 


dx 


0. 


(i i ? 2 y -r X d y/dx — . 

This becomes exact if multiplied by a?, for then 2 xy + x^dyjdx = 

The left-hand side is now the d. c. of yaP- \ integrating, yx^ = Jx* (\ 

(iii) 1 4- x-y + dyjdx = 0. 

This becomes exact if multiplied by l/x'*, for then 1 Jx^ t y 4 a; dy/dx «= 0, 
whence, on integration, — 1/x 4 xy = C. 
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(iv) 





dy_ 

dx 


437 


This becomes exact if multiplied by 3; for then j x‘ = 2?y • 

^ \_ dx j} dx 

The left-hand side is the d. c. of yjx with respect to x ; 

integrating, y/x *= t/H C, i. e. y = xf -f Cx. 


217. VII. Equations of tke first order, but not of the first 
degree. 

If the equation is of the second degree in dy/dx, it can be solved 
as a quadratic for dyjdx, and the resulting simpler equations may 
be integrable by one of the preceding methods. 


Examples : 

(i) Solve the equation 
Taking the square root, 


x{dy/dxf = y-f a. 

. dy/dx = ±V(y + a), 


1 


dy 


V" (y + o) dx - ^x 

Integrating, 2 >/(y -f a) = + 2 -/x + 2 C, 

y + a^{C±^^xf\ 

Since C is arbitrary, and may be + or — , there is no need to retain the 
double sign in this case. This also follows from the fact that {C± 
is the same as from which it is obvious that the double sign is 

unnecessary. 

Hence the solution is y + a =» ((7*f a/ xf. 


(ii) Solve 


dx 


(dp 

\ dx 




1. e. 




dy 


On factorizing, either '• = ^ 


dy 

dx 




The first of these equations when solved gives == Ce^] the second gives 
1 -f a; 4- 2/ as [see the last example of Art. 212]. 

These two equations constitute the complete solution ; whatever value be 
assigned to C or A in either of these two equations, the resulting function 
satisfies the differential equation. 

Geometrically, if we assign values to x and y, the differential 
equation, being a quadratic in dy/dx^ gives two values of dy-dx, i.e. at 
any point [x, y) there are two directions for the tangent ; in other 
words, two curves or two branches of one curve out of the system of 
curves given by the complete solution pass through any specified 
point in the plane (provided the values of dy/dtx are real at that 
point). 
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In the esamnle just worked out, one curve of the system y = Ce^ and one 
eurve of the svstem 1 -f a:-r y = through any given point [x, y, ■ 

the values of ‘dij 'cx are always real in this case. For example, if we take 
the -oint (0 1), we find, on suhstitating these values in the solutions, 1 = C 
and ‘2 = A ■’ hence the curves y = r and 1 + a; + y = 2e= pass through the 
noint fO 1) The values of dy/dx at this point are ( 1 ) dy/dx=l, 
iil) dv''dx + l^ 0 • hence the tangents to the two curves are inclined to the 
axis of X at angles 45° and 135° respectively. The two curves therefore cut 
at right angles at the point (0, 1). 

(Hi) Find the equation of the curve which goes through the point {a, 0) and 
has a normal of constant length c. 

The normal = y sec = y-/[l + 

y® [1 + {dy/ dxf] = c". 

dy _ 


Integrating, 


5 - 1 . 


^(<"-if)dx -■ 

(a:+4)’, i.e. (a: + + = c’, 

which represents a famHy of circles with their centres on the axis of and 

fact that the curve is to go through {a, 0) enables the value of A to 
be focnZ for substituting a; = o, y = 0, we have a+A = ±c and A= + 0 - 0 . 

Hence there are two circles satisfying the given conditions, v^.: 

( 'IT = c' a'^reeing with what was stated in the preceding 

Sfm^e, since the’dilerential equation is of the second degree in dyjdx. 
In this case, the result is obvious geometrically. 

218 . VIII. Clairaut’s form. 

This is the name given to the equation which takes the form 

where f{dy[d.x) denotes any function of djf/dic only, i.e. a function 

not containing zovy explicitly. j /j i „„ 

It is usual, in differential equations, to denote dyfdx by p, so that 

the equation may be written y = zpA-f($)- 

If the equation be differentiated with respect to Z, we have 

|, = ® J;+p+/(p)§. 


2. e. 


|[.+/(r)] = o. 


Therefore either dp/dx = 0 or a!+/(p) = 0. ^ N 

In the first case, p = a constant c, and therefore, substituting m 
the given equation, we get y = ca!+/{c). 
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In tiie second case, another solution is obtained by eliminating p 
between equations (i) and (ii). Since the jp is to be eliminated, it is 
immaterial what value it has, and therefore the result of the 
elimination is the same as the result of eliminating c between the 
equations y = cx-\’f{c) and ic-f/(c)==0. But this result gives 
the envelope of the system y = cx^f{c) [Art. 207] (since the second 
of the two equations is obtained by differentiating the first with 
respect to c). 

Hence, the first solution represents a family of straight lines 
fj:=cx+f{c), obtained by varying the arhitrary parameter c; the 
second solution represents their envelope. The latter is called a 
smgular solution ; it contains no arbitrary constant, neither can it be 
obtained from the general solution by assigning a particular value 
to the arhitrary constant c. 

Geometrically, it is easily seen from Eig. 178 that y-^xcly/dx is 
■ the intercept made by the tangent on the axis of y. For 


OT'^ NP — = y— T'K tan FTK 
7=z y—xi2kJiQ y^xdyldx. 

Hence the given differential 
equation may be interpreted geo- 
metrically as expressing the length 
of this intercept in terms of the 
slope. It is obvious that the given 
property is, at any point P, equally 
true for the curve itself and for 
the tangent to it at P (since the 
tangent and the curve have the 
Bame slope at P), he* it is true for 
the family of straight lines formed 
by the tangents and for the curve, their envelope,. 


Y 

1 

p, 

A 

I 

1 

Tj 

\ 

■ 

J 

/ 

■x/ 

i ' 

/ o 

r 

Fig. 173. 


/ 




Solve the equation 






i.e. 




' dx 


Bifferentiating with respect to p, we have 




_a ^ , 


0, whence ^ = 0 or a? » 
dx\ pV ^ dx 

pmae or p = 


La 
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Eliminating in the first case we have y = cx'^a/c, and in the second 
case y — ±x^\alx ±aA/{xjd) ^ ±^^[ax\ i. e. y’^ = ^ax. 

This is the singular solution ; it is a parabola which is touched by all the 
straight lines of the family y == cx + ajc, which constitutes the general 
solution (Art 211). The equation being of the second degree, two curves of 
the family pass through a given point, viz. the two tangents to the parabola 
from that point. 


Examples IiXSXVIII. 


Solve the equations : 




S. + . =0. 

dy 

S. = 


ax 

dy 0 dy 
9. a; rr = -r- -i 

dx ctx 


dy dy 

dy 

4 . X " + ny = X. 

6. -r a-'-y == 1. 


10. 3a:^-2a;t/4-5^ + (aj~ir^-2y“)-~ 

dx 


o «\^y 
2 — = ■ 


n. '> + 2r)^ = 2/- 12. y-x^- '-x^y + xr^-^- 

13. In Ex. (i) of Art. 217. find the equations of the two curves of the system 
which go through the point (4 u, 8 a), and find their slopes. 

Solve the equations : 


+12 = 0. 






20. Solve the equation xy + = 0. [Factorise.] 

Give the geometrical meaning of the answer. Find the equations of the 
curves v.-iii-;--: go tbrougri (3, 5), and find their slopes at that point. 
Prove tliu;. ; he tangent i.o the curve and the straight line of the system 
which go throngh any point make complementary angles with the axis. 

21. Solve the equation ^ ' -- x{x-ry). 

Find the equations of the two curves of the system which pass through tha 
origin, and their slopes at the origin. 

22. Solve the equation xy — (x® — y®) ^ -iry = 0. 

Give the geometrical meaning of the answer, and find the curves which 
go through the point (B, 2). Prove that the two curves which go through 
any point cut at right angles. 
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23. Solve X ~ explain the geometrical meaning of 

the result; at what angle do the two curves of the system intersect 
which pass through the point (2, 5; ? 

24 . Find the curve in which the tangent cuts ojff from the coordinate axes 
a triangle of constant area A. 

25. Find the curves in which the perpendicular from the foot of the ordinate 
to the tangent is constant and equal to a. 

26. Find the curve in which the perpendicular from the origin to a tangent 
is constant and equal to a, 

27. Find the curve, which goes through the origin, in which the square of 
the subnormal is equal to the rectangle contained by the abscissa and 
a line of given length a. 

28. Solve the equation ^ ^ ^dx) ‘ ’ 

Explain the result geometrically. 

29. Solve = (I/. so. Solve (y-x|)'= 4|- 

81. Solve = 

32. Find the curve in which the rectangle contained by the intercepts made 
on the axes by a tangent is constant {a% 

33. Find the curve in which the sum of the squares of these intercepts is 
constant (a^). 

34. Find the curve in which the sum of these intercepts is constant (a). 

35. Find the curve in which the intercept made by the taugent on the axis 
of y varies inversely as the slope. 

36. Find the curve in which the intercept made by the tangent on the axis 
of X varies as the slope. 


219. Eqnations of the second order. 

We win now consider some of simpler types of equations of the 
second order. 

1. = f(x), a function of x only. 

In this case two direct integrations give the solution. 

The first gives dy/dx = J^fix) dx-\-A = F{x) -f- A, say. 

The second gives ^ = y'F(x)dx-h Ax + JB, 

This is the general solution containing two arbitrary constants 
A and J5. 

Example. If = sin a?, 

then dy/dx = — cos x + and y »* — sin a; -f Ax -f 
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II. 




- f(y), a function of y only. 


= 1 . 


Simple equations of this t 3 rp 6 have already been solved in 
Chapter XIX. 

Denoting dy/dx by j), d^yfda? wiU be dyfdx, which may be written 

ie 

dy dx’ ‘ ' dy 

Hence the equation may be written p dp/dy =f{y), which, on being 
integrated with respect to y, gives = /f(y) dy + A. 

,• . dv/dx = p = [2//(p) dy + 2 = F^y), say, 

1 ^ 

F{y)dx 

Integrating again with respect to x, this gives 
\-^z=x+B. 

J ny) 

This is the complete solution, containing two arbitrary constants, 
the A involved in the F {y), and S. 

The first stage of the solution may be put in the following form: 

^dv\^ ^dy , f dy _ ^dy d^y 
Since the d. c. of (^) - ^ X of 

multiply the given equation by ‘^dyfdx ; this gives 

“dx dx^ ^^^’dx 

Therefore, integrating with respect to x, 

[dyldxf = '2ff{y)dy+A, as before. 

4 ExampU. d:‘yld3?+a?y [See Arts. 187, 192.] 

Multiply by 2 g ; then 2 g • 0 +cL 2^^ = 0. 

Integrating, {dy/dxf + say. 

This is a more convenient form, c being now the arbitrary constant? 

/. dyjdx ^ ±a^{(^— y^) , 

1 ^ + 


i.e. 


Integrating again 


/(c^-y^)dx - * 

sin'^ (y/c) = + arr + (X, 

. = c sm( + aa;+CX). 

This is the general solution containing the two arbitrary constants c and (i> 
Th,e solution may be written in tbe form 

^ sss + <3 sin ax cos OL-^-c cos ctx sin Ot, 
y =*J. sinaa?+-B cosaa?, 

replacing the two arbitrary constants +<;co8 0C and cBmOL by A and 5. 
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III. A differential equation containing dryfdx-^ dtj/dT^ and one 
only of the variables x and y can be reduced to one of the first order 
(which may then admit of being integrated by one of the methods of 
Alts. 212-218) by making use of the substitution mentioned above, 
|) for dy/dx, as shown in the following examples : 


Examples : 

(i) Let y be absent. 
Solve 


dx^ dx 


. dy d“y dp d'D 

Patting Pi the equation becomes sn 


equation between p and x of the first order with the variables separable. 

It may be written — ^ ^ = —1; 

p+1 ax X 

log (^ + 1) = —log a;+ log C, or -r 1 = C/s*, 
dx ^ X * 

and integrating again, y = C logx-xi-A, 

(ii) Let X be absent. 


T% I.. ay 1 tf ap ap ait ap ,, , 

Putting ^ ^ ^ ^ tne equation oecemes 

+j?2 + =: 0, in which the variables are separable. 


dy 

It may be written 


2p dp 


p^ + a- dy 

log ( p^ + a^) = log C - 2 log y , or p" -f a"* : C/'y-. 


dy 

E-«’“± V' 


i \ y^J 


• A/(C-g-“y-) 


i.e. 


dij 


= + 1. 


A/{C—a^y'^) dx'^-" 

Integrating again, — V'( C — y')/a^ = + a? + J. ; 

C—a^y^«=a* {x-¥Aff the + sign being unnecessary ; 
or, if the first constant he written as W instead of C, 

0 — y^-\-a^(x-{-A)\ 

(iii) Find the curves in which the radius of cunature is douMe the normal 
and on the same side of the cw've. 

The length of the normal “ ^ J ^ radius of 


curvature, pj = [^^4 (^} J positive when the 


curve m 
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above the tangent. Since the radius of curvature and the normal are on 
the same side of the curve, the curve must be concave towards the axis of x. 
If the curve is on the positive side of the axis of x, y and the length of the 
normal will be positive (taking the positive root), and p, being below the 
tangent, will be negative ; if the curve be on the negative side of the axis 
of X, y and the length of the normal will be negative, and the radius of 
curvature will be above the tangent and positive. Hence in both cases the 
signs of the lengths of the normal and the radius of curvature are different, 


[ 


1 + 


( 2 )’]' 


/ 


Dividing by + 


nv”- 


1 


. dy 

and putting — = i 


dp 

1+/=-22/p^; 


dx 

2p 


djp 

dy' 


Integrating, 

and 


log (1 

dji 

dx 


1 

logy + logtf, whence 

-y 


dx- 
_ 1 
y' 

1 




dy’ 


we get 


= <^ly> 


To rationalize this, put y 
and the equation becomes 

2a sind cos 6 


: a sin" 6 ; 


dx 


2 sin d cos 6 


dx 


dx 


I / a cos 
* N \ a sin 


2 a sin 


. dQ 
^ dx 


cos® d \ cos d 
dy^ ^ sind’ 
. dB 


a(l-cos2d)“-^- ±1. 


±1. 

Integrating again, a (d — | sin 2 d) — ±x-^ A; 
therefore * Ja {2d-‘sin2d) ; 

also 2 / *= a sin®d = (1 -C082d). 

These two equations give the coordinates of any point on a cycloid 
[Art. 50]. Hence the cuiwes which possess the given property are cycloids. 

[See Art. 199, Ex. (iv).] v v i v j- 

The d in these equations is half the angle turned through by the radms 

through the traciug-point on the roUing circle. A change m J^lue o. 
a the first arbitrary constant, alters the radius of this circle and therefore 
the size of the cycloid and, with it, the actual lengths of the norm^ and 
radius of curvature. A change in the value of the other arbitrary constant i 
slides the cycloid along the axis of x, an operation which obvious y wou 
not affect the lengths of the normal and the radius of curvature. 

Examples LXXXIX, 

Solve the following equations : 


’ da^ 
d‘^y 
dx^ 


a.a.g=l. 


S. = o“sin=iB. 


^4y. 


5 . f 


da? 


6. 


(to® 
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7. 

r-!f 
dx ^ ' 

_ 

dx 



8, 

d^y 

^13^- 

All 


d? + 

IdV _ 
r dr 

0. 


10. 

dx’^ 

dx 

B. 

dry 

^1? 


" = 


12. 

dry 

+ 

11 

13. 


dx 

dry 

dx^ 

14. 

(tl ' 

dx^) 

II 

15. 

d3? ■ 

dx 



16. 

d^ 


17. 


= -l. 



18. 

xtl 

+• -r* -f 1 == j:. 

dx"" 





dap- 

ax 



^ * 9 



20. 

dPu 

k 

19. 

o 

^dx' 

dx^ 

• 


df- 



21. Find the curves in which the radius of curvature is constant. 

22. Find the curves in which the radius of curvature is equal to the normal, 
but on the opposite side of the curve. 

23. Find the curves in which the radius of curvature varies as the cube of 
the normal. 

24. Find the curves in which the radius of curvature is double the normal, 
and on the opposite side of the curve. 


220. Linear equation of the second order, with constant 
coefficients. 


This equation is 


.dy _ 


where a, h, c are constants, and P is a function of x. 

We shall commence by proving one or two general theorems about 
the solutions of such equations. These theorems express properties 
which are true for linear equations of any order, and which are also 
true when the coefficients are functions of x. It will be obvious 
that the following proofs will hold when a, 5, c are functions of x 
just as when they are constants; no assumption is made as to their 
nature in the working except that they do not contain y. The 
method of proof is also exactly the same for equations of higher 
order, hut in that case the equations will contain more terms. 

L If w -h t? be substituted for y in the equation, it becomes 
c^u , du d^v _ dv 
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If ® be any solution of the given equation (not the general solution, 
but any particular solution, the simpler the better), so that 
dH -.dv _ 

then -we have, by subtraction, 

i e. M satisfies the original equation with the right-hand side P 
renlaced by zero. The general solution of this equation will contain 
two'arbitrary constants. If then this general solution u can be 
found, and also the particular solution v of the original equation 
just mentioned, y=u+v will give the general solution of the 

ori^iu-Sil 

Of these two functions, v is called the particular integral, and a the 

complementary function. 

The problem is now reduced to findmg any solution whatever of 
the given equation, and the general solution of this equation with its 
right-hand side replaced by zero. 

II. Nest, if ifi and be any two independent particular solutions 

of the equation = y = Au.+Su,, where 

A and B are arbitrary constants, will also be a solution. Tor, 
substituting + for y in the left-hand side of the equation, 


it becomes 


‘‘(-‘S' 


, du 


W/M.'2 1 

Since % and «, are both particular solutions, the contents of each 
bracket are equal to zero, and therefore the equation is satisfied ; 

is a solution. This will be the complementary function. 

Hence, summing up the results of these two theorems, it foUowB 
that if « be a particular solution of the given equatmn, and 
pTlL ,.l«aoPS of tl.. wh«. ft. 

side P is replaced by zero, the complete solution is y = Atq-tP«2+r, 
where A and B are arbitrary constants. 

Similarly, in the linear equation of the nth order, ifj ^ 
solution of the givmi equation, and if %, % .» be w m ep 
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particular solutions of the equation with the right-hand side zero, 
the complete solution will he 

The methods of finding the complementary function and the 
particular integral will now be considered. 


221. Method of finding the complementary function [0,1 
The equation to be solved is 


dry X dy 


Two particular solutions are needed. Try y = 


[This substitution is suggested by noticing that each term of the equation 
wfil then become a multiple of and by suitably choosing m, the sum of 
the coefficients of after the substitution may be made to vanish, and the 
equation will then be satisfied. 

Moreover, in the corresponding equation of the first degree, 

o ^ -f = 0, we have - ^ 0. 

ax ^ ' ij dx a 

.% logy + &i?/a =* log (7, whence and f/ = 

a solution of the above type.] 


The equation becomes i^>w+c)e"^ = 0, which is satisfied if 

am^+l}m-i-c= 0. 

This equation for m is often referred to as the auxiliary egiiatloru 
In this, and in the general case of an equation of the order, it 
can be written down at once by substituting 1, m-. 


nv^ 


for 




dy 


d^y 


W respectively in the given differential equation. 

In this case we have a quadratic which gives two values of m for 
which is a solution. There are three cases which may arise. 


(i) Let the roots le real a/nd different, and say. 

Then and are particular solutions of the equation ; hence 
the C. F. is </ = 

(ii) Let the roots Ic real and equal, each 

The preceding result becomes = (A-f 

which is no longer the general solution, because A + J5 is equivalent 
merely to a single arbit Ary constant C; but it suggests that 
may be a factor of the solution. Therefore try the substitution 
y = where s of course is a function of x. 
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The quadratic whose roots are both nii is m + q 

hence the corresponding differential equation is 

^ * dx 


Substitute y = 




and 


dHj 
dx- ■ 


^ gWi as 


dz 


dz 


+ dx " + 'dr. “l ^ 


ax 


The differential equation becomes 

X 


d'^z ^ dz o ^ dz ^ ^ -( 

_ + 2mi ^ + + = 0, 


1 . e. 


^^d^Z A L. 

em,x_ = 0, whence^ 


Therefore, integrating twice, 5 = Ax *f B ; 
and the C. F. is ^ ^ ^ * (Aa; + E). 

Similarly, if, in solving a differential equation of higher order 
the auxiliary equation has three equal roots, three of the particular 
solutions will coalesce, and it follows, by exactly similar reasoning, 
that the corresponding part of the C.F. is 

e'^i^{Ax'^ZrBx^-C). 

Similarly for any number of equal roots, 

(iii) Let the roots he imaginary^ + i (where t = -/— 1)^ say. 

Then the C. F. takes the form 


y = x+»»a I X ^ Be'’^^ x-m^ i 

This expression, involving imaginaries, is an inconvenient form, 
especially in practical applications, and the result can be expressed 
otherwise as follows : 

It is clear that is a factor of this solution, therefore, as in the 
preceding case, put y = z will be a function of x. 

The quadratic ’whose roots are mi±m 2 i is 

m- — 2 q- = 0 ; 
hence the corresponding differential equation is 
d^y -^dy 


Substituting y = and the values of dy/dx and (Py/dx-, as 

in the preceding case, we get 




(Pz , n dz . ^ dz 

\j^i + 2 j»i ^ - 2«i/ z mj^z+m/ z 


= 0 , 
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ie. 


Qmix 






= 0, 


o/*z 

^ + ”‘2« = 0- 

The general solution of this equation is (Art. 219 EE) 

0 = G sin {m 2 .x + oc)j or ^ = A sinw 2 i^;+.Rcosw 2 ^? 


and therefore the C.F. is 

2 / = ^ sin (w 22 i 2 ;+a). 

Hence, summing up these results : 

(i) If the roots of the auxiliary equation are real and different, 

mi and W 2 , the C.F, is y = + ; 

(ii) If the roots of the auxiliary equation are equal, each , the 

C.P. is y = e^^^{Ax’hB); 

(iii) If the roots of the auxiliary equation are imaginary, mi ± f, 

the C. F. is 2/ = ^ sin m^x + B cos x) 

= Ce^' ^ sin (m^a? + a) or ^ cos 


Examples: 

(i) 


Q. 


dap' ' dx 

The auxiliary equation is m® — 7m+12 = 0, whence = 3 or 4, and the 
Boiution is y = * + Be^ \ 

The auxiliary equation is ?»® + 4w“f 4 = 0, which has two roots, each —2. 
Hence the solution is 2 / = {A + Bx), 

« +=»-»• 

The auxiliary equation is + 2 w + 5 = 0, whence m = “ 1 + 2 1 . 

Hence the solution ia y = e~^ {Aam2x-bB cos 2 a;) = Ce”® cos {2x— a). 

The auxiliary equation is 2 w®--3 w+4 == 0, which has the roots 
f + iV'-23, i.e. | + iV23; 
tence the solution is y = Cei*cos(J y'SSa;— a) 

The auxiliary equation is w® + 2 + w *= 0, which has roots 0, — 1, —1 » 

hence the solution is y = {B + Cx) *= A + e”® {B -f Ox), 

U 28 G g 
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(vi) 


dx^ 



0 . 


The auxiliary equation is + 4 = 0, which has roots 0, 0, +2 u 

Hence, comhining the results of (ii) and (iii), the solution is 
y «= {A + Bx) + e®* (0 sin 2 ic + D cos 2 x) 

«= A+ Bx-\- E X - a). 


Examples XC. 


Solve, by aid of the summary given above, the equations; 


0. 

dx^ dx 

a.g-16y-0. 






'■‘3 -*»-»• 



^ Jx^ dx' 

d^y dy . 

^■di^i =°- 

H. g-iej. 

d*y dy 
^ d£C‘ “ dx 


16.g+6;/ = 2|. 


222. Method of finding the particular integral [F.I.]. 


We haye to find an^ particular solution of the equation 


a 


dx 


+ (^ = 


P. 


frequently a solution can he found hy trial, as shown in tbs 
following examples, which include some of the simplest and most 
useful cases. 


(i) Let P be a constant, (7. . j > 

Then a particular solution is obviously y = G/c, since ail the d.e.s 

of this are zero. 

(ii) Let P be a rational integral function of x, i.e. let P be of tie 

form + + where p, g, r ... are constants. 

The only functions of x whose differentia coefficients are positive 
integral powers of x are themselves positive integral powers of ‘X, 
Hence assume 

^ -fPa? -i- Cx^ + ... • 
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Clearly, the degree of the expression assumed for y must (if c 0) 
be equal to the degree of P, since dy/dx, d^yjda?, ... are of lower degree 
than y, and hence the highest power of a; in y cannot be cancelled 
out, and therefore must occur in P. Substituting this value of y in the 
differential equation and comparing the coefficients of the different 
powers of X, equations are obtained from which the values of the 
coefficients A, B, ... can be found. If c = 0, dy/dx must be of the 
same degree as P, and so on. 


Example. Solve the equation + = 2a;-. 

Since tlie riglit-haiid side is of the second degree in x, take 
y = A-\-Bx'^Cx^, 

Substituting in the differential equation, we get 

2C-Z{B^2Cx)^2{A^Bx^Cx^)^%-2x\ 
Comparing (i) coefficients of 2C=“2, 

(ii) coefficients ofjr: — 60 + 25*= 0, 

(iii) constant terms : 20— 85 + 2J. = 8, 

Hence y = — 2 — Saj-a:® 



gatisfies the equation, and this is the particular integral. The C. F. is, by 
Art. 221, .Ae® + 5e®®, and therefore the complete solution of the giYen 
equation is 

^ j/ =s .le® + 5e®* — 2 — 8x— a?®. 


(iii) Let P be of the form Oe”*®. 

Since all the d. c.’s of are multiples of we assume y = Z:e^. 

Substituting in the differential equation, it becomes 
[am^ -\-'bm-\-c) = Cd^, 

whence k = C/{am^ + bm + c). 

This fails if he a term of the C.F., for then the coefficient of Is 
in the preceding equation becomes zero. In this case, substitute 
y = Icxd^ ; this fails in a similar manner if scd^^ he a term of the 
C.F. If this be so, substitute y = kx^ and so on. 


Examples: 

The C.F. is ysr Ae^ + Be^^, and the right-hand side of the given equation 
is not a term of this expression ; therefore put y = 

This gives, on substitution in the differential equation, 

{-2h) = 2 ^-®® ; 

12^;=: 2, and 

Hence the P. I. is and the complete solution is 

Qg2 
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(ii) Let tLe rigU-taad side of the preceding equation be 2e=*. 

Since this is a term of the C. P., we put y = ; 

dyldx = h{2xe'‘^+e^^)-, * (4««'® + 2e'® + 2e-’'). 

Substituting these in the differential equation, it becomes 
[4a; + 4-6ii:-3 + 2a:] = 2e^®, 
whence h and the P. I. is 2xe • 

The complete solution of the equation is 

y = Ae‘^-i-Be'‘^ + 2xe‘^. 

(hi) Solve the equation ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The C. F. is i/ = e” (^ + Bx). 

Since 6® and are both terms of the C.F., to find the P.L we mast 
substitute y = ; therefore 

dy/dx - h + and d^y/dx^ = h (xh^ + 2xe^+2xe^ + 2e% 

The equation becomes 

he'^[x^-^4:X-^2-2x^-4:X + x‘^] — whence A; = -|. 

The P. I. is and the complete solution is 

y ^ + Bx) [A + Bx^ \x^), 

N/(iv) Let P be of the form Gsmnx + B cosnx [either C orP may 

^^Shice' all the differential coefficients of sin^a; and cosn:?; are 
multiples of either sin wa; or coswa?, we assume ^ smm: + ^ cos^r. 

Substituting in the differential equation and comparing coefficients 
of sin nx and cos nx on both sides, we get two equations to determine 
h and I, As in the preceding case, if the C.F. contains terms of the 
form A sinm;+Pcoswrt7, the substitution fails and, as before, we 
then put y = sinnx-^lx cosnx, 

Examples : 

(i) Solve “3“ A2y = 5 sin 2a?. 

dx^ dx 

TheC.P.is + 

To find the P. put ^ sin 2a? + Z cos 2 a;. The equation becomes 

-4&sin2a?-4?cos2a?-3 [2& cos2a?~2Zsin2ar] + 2 [X?sin2a?+?cos2a?] 

5sm2x, 

e. gin2a?[-4& + 6? + 2A?] + cos2a?[-42-6^ + 2Z] = 5si]i2a?. 

Comparing coefficients of sin 2a? and cos 2a?, 

-2Z?4-6Z = 5, -2Z-6& 0; whence X? « -i and Z = 

The P. L is -f sin2a? + f cos 2a?, and the complete solution is 
+ sin 2aJ + | cos2ar. 
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(ii) Solve d- y/ dx^ + 4=y = c.os2x. 

The C. F. is A cos 2x'\-B sin 2a?. 

Since cos 2x is a term of the C. F., put y = hx sin 2x^Jx cos 2a?. 

/. dtj/dx = 21cx cos 2 a? + sin 2a:~ 2?a? sin 2a;+ Z cos 2 a?, 
zud d-y/da^ — - 4^a? sin 2 a; +4/j cos 2a; -4 7a? cos 2a? -42 sin 2a?. 

Substituting in the differential equation, it becomes 
- 4 7:a? sin 2 a? 4- 4 A? cos 2 a? — 4 7a? cos 2 a? — 4 7 sin 2a;-f4/i?a?sin2a;4-47a?co32a? 

= cos 2 X. 

Comparing coefScients of sin 2a; and cos 2a?, 47=0, 4^=1 ; 7=0 and h—l* 
Hence the P. 1. is J a? sin 2a?, and the complete solution is 
y = A cos2a? + .Bsin2a? + Ja? sin 2a?. 

(v) Let P be the sum of several terms of the preceding types. 

To find the P. I. in this case, find the part of it corresponding to 
each term separately, and add the results together. 


223. Applications of the preceding results. Damped harmonic 
motion. 


The equation 


d’^x , dx 

dF'^ di 


-\-jiX‘ ' aQO^{nt + OL) 


is of considerable importance in dynamics and electricity. It is a linear 
equation of the second order with constant coefficients. 

If the right-hand side is zero, it is the equation of motion of a simple 
pendulum making small oscillations under gravity in a medium of which 
the resistance varies as the velocity. For if, in Art. 194, the motion be 
supposed to take place in such a medium, and if the resistance to a particle 
of mass m be written in the form hmv^ i.e. hmlddjdt^ the equation there 
given becomes 


. .d6 . . 


i.e. 


-^+7?^+|sind = 0; 


which, when B is so small that (sin 6)/6 may be taken as unity, becomes 


dt^ 




:0. 


It is convenient to write for g/l^ so that the equation may be written 


d^B , 7 dd 2 . ^ 

+ Z? -r- -f W® a «= 0. 
dt^ dt 


The same equation also represents the motion of the needle of a 
galvanometer, the resistance of the air being supposed proportional to the 
velocity, which is approximately true when the velocity is not very large. 
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SiBce the riglit-hand side is zero, there is no P. L To find the C.F 
auxiliary equation is 

= 0, of which the roots are w == —\h± - n’) 

The nature of the motion depends upon the value of 

(i) If the roots are real and different ; denoting them by fn 

and Wa , the solution of the equation is 

6 A e'^i ^ *f E €''”2 

Since kis + and and therefore it folloTTs 

that nil ^2 both 

and both->0 as t increases, and therefore d-»0 ag * 
increases. The particle does not oscillate but gradually approaches the 
position of equilibrium/ 

Suppose the particle starts from rest with 0 initially equal to a. 

Then, since d *= a when ^ « 0, a = A + E. 

Now dd/dt «= Anil *f Bm^ ; 

and d6/dt = 0 when t = 0, .% 0 = Ami + Bm^. 



Fig. 174. 

If we denote by p, -p+j, = -fit-p, ar] 

Wg — m2 = 2y>. 

fY i'i 

Since j? and & are +, it follows that and 

therefore the first term in the bracket is greater than the second, so that ^ is 
always -f , and 0. In this case the particle never passes through the 
position of equilibrium given by d = 0. It gradually approaches it but ne¥er 
quite reaches it. 

* It may first pass through it once, since, under some initial condition^ thsrft 
may be one value of t for which d « 0. 
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Ii we draw tlie displacement-time grapli of the motion, the cnrre starts at 
the point (0, Oi) and constantly descends towards the axis of i, which is an 
asymptote (Fig. 174). 

The motion is of this nature if > 4n^ le.if h>2n; i. e., in the case 
of the pendulum mentioned above, ifh> 2^(gfl). This is also the character 
of the motion in the case of a dead-beat galvanometer. 

(ii) If the roots are real and equal ; each is 

If the particle starts from rest with d = a, then substituting d for B and 
0 for t in this equation, we have CX — A. 

Also B ^ + Bt) ^ 

Since d = 0 when t=0, Q ^ B-lhA; B^^ka. 

Therefore B = e~^ (jx -}- J hOi t) = (Xe~^ (1 -5- kt). 

Hence, in this case too, B tends to the value 0, but never reaches it, since 
and l + \ht are always -f . 

The graph of the motion is similar to that in the preceding case. 

(iii) If the roots are imaginary. Denoting by p-, 

ttev may be written in the form — i.e. where 

In this case the solution of the equation is (Art. 221) 

6 = coe (pt — (). (i) 

The particle passes through the position of equilibrium, d«0, when 
C 08 {pi-~€) = 0, i. e. when pi— f is equal to any odd multiple of iw. 

When pi— e = | the position of equilibrium is reached for the first time ; 

when p^ — e *= I TT, for the second time, moving in the opposite direction ; 

when pi — € = fTT, for the third time, moving in the original direction, 

and so on. Hence, after passing through the position of equilibrium, 

the particle reaches the position of equilibrium again, moving in the 
same direction, when pi — e increases by 27 r, i. e. when t increases by 27r,/p. 
Therefore it makes oscillations about the position of equilibrium in the 
periodic time 2 ^r/p, and, owing to the presence of the continually decreasing 
factor the amplitudes of the successive oscillations continually 

diminish. In order to find their values, we have 9 a maximum or minimum 
when 9 is zero, i. e. when the velocity is zero. 

Now 6 = Ce~^ { — p sin (p^ — e) } — i hG€“^ cos (p^ — c) 

= — Ce~^ [p sin (pi — «) -i- J ^ cos (pi — e)]. 

This is zero when p sin (pi — e) = — 4 ^ cos (pi — «), 
ie. when tan (pi— «) = — | VjP == tan/3, say, 

i.e. when pi— e = nTr + jS, where n is any integer, 

ie. when i r= — + « — +y, if y denote 

B P B P 
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Taking first n = 0, i. e. < = 7 , we have 6 = cos ^ = a, say. (iii) 

Nest, when n = 1, i. e. i = n-/p + 7. 
s = .cos (:r + iS) = - Ce-iity . cos ^ = -o:e-i-,, 2 p. 

when « = 2, i.e. <=27r/p+7, 

= Ce-i«y+2-/P) .COS (Stt+P) = Ce-i^'v . cos ^ = ae-^viP; 

^ben « = 3, i.e. # = 3,r/p +7, ^ and so on. 

Hence the successive amplitudes form a descending geometnoal progression 

whose common ratio is .... 

If the particle starts from rest * with 6 = a, then substituting in (i)we get 
a==Ccos(— e), wlieiice € =ol sec e. 

Also since d = 0 when < = 0, we have, on substituting in (ii), 

0 ^ _C[-psin6+i^cose], whence ia,ne = ihfp. 

... fi = a sec e . e-i cos {pt-e), where t = tan-‘ (| k/p). 



In this case the displacement-time graph consists of an undulating curve 

i e. «f-e=2«7r; and it meets y=-Oeu 
T}L (2 »+l)vr-' It can easily be proved that at their ^ 

which do not coincide with the maxima and minima, the curvj 
same slope, and therefore touch each other, 105, Ex. 11 

If there be no damping, a.e. if k be zero, the q ^ 

§+n‘‘6=0, and the period is 2ff/». It has just been pr 

• In this case, the ‘7’ of the Preceding investigation, stoee^ 

when the particle is first at rest, is zero, so that 5 e, and equavio ^ 

C cos (— 0 = ci* 
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present case the period is 27r/p. Since ■p< n j^* = JP], it follows tliat 
the effect of the damping is to increase the time of oscillation. 

If h be small, 


27 r Stt 


^ \ 4:ny n 


nearly [Art. 28]; 


hence the time of oscillation is increased by a small quantity of the second 
order. 

If the oscillations be forced, i.e. if the pendulum be subject to a force 
which prevents the oscillations from dying away, there will be an additional 
term on the right-hand side of the equation. For instance, the general 
equation at the beginning of this article is the equation of motion of 
a pendulum in a medium whose resistance varies as the velocity, and acted 
upon by a force which is a periodic function of the time. In this case, the 
C.F. is as before, and it remains to find the P.L This is obtained by the 
method of Art. 222 (iv), as in the example which follows. 


224. An example from Electricity. 


If an electromotive force E is applied to a circuit of resistance R and 
coefficient of self-induction X, containing a condenser of capacity K, then 
it is proved in hooks on Electricity that the charge q in the condenser at 
time t satisfies the equation 





= E. 


This is a linear equation of the second order with constant coeScients. 

First, taking a numerical example, let the condenser be initially uncharged, 
and let E = 100 ohms, L == *005 henry, E = 1 microfarad «= lO”® farad, and 
1000 volts. 

The equation becomes ‘005 + 100 ^ -t 10® g = ^ 1000. 

By Art. 222 (i), the P. L = 1000/10® = *001. 

To find the C.F., we have the auxiliary equation 


whence w = - 


*005w2 + 100m + 10® = 0, 

- 100 ± 7(1 0" - 4 X *005 X 10®) - 100 ± 7 - 10' 

*01 “ *01 


= :io®(-.i+a 

Therefore the C. F. is g *= cos (10' ^ - e), and the complete solution is 

g = *001 -f- cos (10' 


To find the constants A and e, we have g = 0 and g = 0 when ^ = 0, 
since the charge and the current are both initially zero. 

g = Ae-io' « [ ~ 10' (sin 10' t ~ e)] - A . 10' < cos (10' t - c). 

Substituting the initial conditions, 0 = *001 + A cos « ; 

0 == A . 10' sin tf — A . 10' cos e, 


whence tan € *= 1 ; e = J w, and A = —‘001 sec € = —‘001414. 
Hence q = *001 - *001414^"^®^' cos (10' ^ - f^). 
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This gives the charge in coulombs at the end of time U 
Next, retuming to the general equation, let and let us find the 

condition that the discharge may he oscillatory. 

The auxiliary equation is 1/ty^ = 0, the roots of which are 

« 


As in the preceding article, the discharge will he oscillatory if the roots 
are imaginary, i.e. if 4Z//E'>E^, i.e. if 4A>E'i2^ In this case, if we 
denote (i?'-4A/A:)/4A® hy the roots take the form - JE/A + ^xV-l, 
and the C. F. is 

q = cos (/X ^ — e), 

as in Case (iii) of the last article. The time of a complete oscillation is 

27r ^ 477 A 

i>. ' 2i V'(4:I-/-B:--B=)‘ 

If the initial charge in the condenser be the constants A and e are 
found from the conditions that when i = 0, g ~ current g = 0. 

If the right-hand side of the general equation he Asinpjf, i.e. if the 
E. M. F. be a periodic function of the time, then we have in addition to find 
the P. L 

Assuming Asinpt-hB coB^t [Art. 222 (iv)], and substituting in the 
differential equation, we get 

L[-Ap^ sinpi-Bp^ cos pi] -f E [p A cos pt—pB sinpi] 

4- [A sin pt + B cos pt]/K = E sin pt ; 

whence, comparing coefficients of sinpi and cospi, we have 
- A (Ap2- 1/A)-E . Ep = E 1 

A.Ep-E(Ip2»i/^«0 I ' 

Hiiltiplying hy Lp^-l/K and Ep respectively and subtracting, we get 

-A[(Lp^~l/A)2 + _ pj (^Lp'^^l/K) ; 


{Lp^-l/Kf 


and E* 


'Lp^-l/K' 


-E.Bp 

(Ep=*-l/A/-i-E-p2' 


Hence the particular integral is 


-E 

(ip2^1/Ej*+E*p2 


[(Ep^ — 11 K) sin pi -f Ep cos pi]. 


Putting Ip*~l/E = rsin^ and Ep = r cos ^ [as in Art. 182], this 
becomes 

— Er* 

W-l/E)-+IS^p^ sinjji + cos <!> coBpt], 
which, since « (Xp® — 1/E)^+E®p\ may he written 

PI 
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Hence, adding the C, F. and the P. I., the charge 2 the condenser at 
the end of time t is given by the equation 

1 ^ 1 _ E cos (pt'-<p) 


2 = cos 


KL 4.UJ 




where ^ «= tan”^ and the constants A and e are found from the 

initial conditions. 

The first term rapidly decreases as t increases on account of the factor 
o’tRi^L^ unless L be very great compared with E, and therefore g approaches 
the value given by the P. I. Hence the current % which is equal to g, 

approaches the value — + written 

where 6 =* tau'^ (pL- ~) i B, 


Examples XCI. 


x.g-6|+6,-12. 

dx ^ 

^ -5^ +6jr= -Ssinas. 

— - 5 ^ 4 . 6y = e 
dx- dx 



^.g- 4 ,- 10 . 

d?y , 


,0.g-4, = a- 

“•S+*s +*»-“■ 


13 . ^ +4^+5y >=-2cos2a:. 

14 . ^ +4^^ +5y = -|sinx + l. 
dx^dx 

d?y ff-y .dy f. 

da? da? ^dx 

^16. -sf- =»^-3a:-2. 

dar dx^ dx 






22.g-4y = 0. 



d^X o-r TO A 

25, -=^ +2X: — •\-Wx »= 0. 
dt^ dt 

26. ^ + 2 *^ +(fc»+n*)a; = 0. 

47. ~ + 2 fc J + (it* +»')* = cos jpj. 

d^ X 

28. + a^x = & sin (jpf + o:). 
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29. A particle moves in a straight line so that its distance from the oriwia 
at the end of time t satisfies the equation + rc + a; *= 0 ; if it starts from 
the origin with velocity 60 foot-seconds, what will its distance from the 
origin be after Tr/yS seconds, and what will its velocity and acceleration 
then be ? When will it first come to rest ? 

80. A particle moves in a straight line under the action of a force to a fixed 
point 0 in the line, which varies as the distance from 0 and is equal to 
^ of the weight of the particle at distance 10 feet from 0 ; it starts from 
rest at distance of 20 feet from 0, and moves against a resistance, which 
varies as the velocity, and is equal to | of the weight when the veloeitv 
is 50 foot-seconds. Find the distance from 0 at the end of time t 
Find the time taken to reach 0 for the first time, and the velocity at 
that instant. Find also the distance to which the particle first goes on 
the other side of 0. 

81. In the case of a pendulum making damped oscillations as in Art. 223, 
and starting from rest at an inclination OL to the vertical, prove that 

B = (|A;/jp) siny)^]. 

82. In the preceding example, find the successive angular velocities when 
the particle is passing through its equilibrium position. 

33. A pendulum starts from rest at an inclination 20° to the vertical, and 
first comes to rest at an inclination 15° on the other side of the vertical 
after the lapse of one second. Assuming that its displacement follows 
the law B— find the values of the constants pjz, e, 

and C. Find the ratio of the successive maximum displacements and of 
successive angular velocities when passing through the position ^ = 0. 
Find its inclination to the vertical after 10 seconds, and its angular 
velocity when passing through the equilibrium position for the tenth 
time. Draw the displacement-time graph of the motion. 

84. A point moves in a straight line according to the law 

X = cos {pt—e). 

It starts at a point 6 inches to the right of a certain point A, moves to 
a point 5 inches to the left of A and then back to a point 4 inches to the 
right of A. Find the distance from A of the position of equilibrium 
(the point from which x is measured). If an interval of 3 seconds was 
observed to elapse between the first and third of the positions mentioned 
above, find the values of the constants p, k, e, and C. Find the 
distance of the point from its equilibrium position and also from A at 
the end of 15 seconds. 

Draw the displacement-time graph of the motion. 

85. A particle rests on a rough horizontal table (/x = J) and is attached to 
a fixed point on the table by an elastic string of natural length 20 inches, 
and modulus equal to the weight of the particle. If the particle is drawn 
out to a distance of 80 inches from the fixed point and then let go, where 
will it finally come to rest ? 

86. The motion of a ballistic galvanometer needle is given by the equation 

where I is the moment of inertia of the needle, h the twisting moment 
per unit angular displacement due to the torsion of the fibre and the 
magnetic field, and K the retarding moment (per unit angular velocity) 
of the bath used to damp the motion. 

If initially ^ and <9 == 0, find the value of 6 in terms of ^ when 
h = *2, I = *5, K — *6. Draw a graph of the motion. 
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37. Answer the preceding question, if /i — *4, / = *5, K — *9. Draw a graph 
of the motion. 

38. A constant E.M.F. of 2000 volts is applied to a circuit of resistance 
500 ohms and self-induction ’01 henry, containing a condenser of 
capacity 2 x 10~® farads ; find the value of the current q in terms of the 
time. 

Represent the result graphically. 

39. Answer the preceding question when the resistance is 200 ohms, the 
self-induction '02 henry, and the capacity 10“® farad. 

40. A mass m is supported by a vertical spring which stretches a distance 
h when supporting 1 Ih. ; if the resistance of the air be proportional to 
the velocity, the equation of motion is 

mx -\-Tcx-\‘ gx/h =* 0. 

Find X in terms of if m = | lb., I foot, and h = '05 lb. wt. 

41. If in the preceding question ^ ^ oz., ^ = 3 inches, and k = ‘25 Ib. wi, 

find X in terms of t 

42. A simple unresisted pendulum is acted upon by a force which is a simple 
harmonic function of the time represented by kcospt. Find an 
expression for 6 in terms of t, if the length of the pendulum is 8 feet 
and its mass unity, (i) when « 3, (ii) when p = 2. 


225. Solution of linear equation of the second order when 
a particular solution of the equation with the right-hand side 
replaced by zero is known. 


Taking the equation in the form 


where P, 
equation 


Q, B are functions of let u be any solution of the 


P.+pf 

dx^ ax 


+ Qy = 0, 


(i) 


In some cases such a solution can be found by inspection. 
Substitute in the given equation ; 

dy dz du 

-I— =: W -= — [-Z -j' s 

dx dx ax 


d?y ^ ^du dz d?u 

~ dx' dx^ dx^' 


Le. 


The equation becomes, on substitution, 

, ^du dz , ^ 

dx 

/d^u , 


du dz d^U -n A, _L. « 7? 

^ L 2 — • 4- z T--S -j- P I ^ 3“ ) "r ((^UZ — 

^dfn^^ dxdx dx^ ^ dx dx/ ^ 


d^z , dz du 
^ dx^ dx^ dx 


+ Qu) = B. (ii) 
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Since M is a solution of the equation (i), the coefficient of « is 0 ; 

hence we have ^ ^ dx ^ 

If az/dx he replaced by 2 , this becomes, on dmding by «, 

This i. . B».o .?»*««» «' “>• 

Lb > = «« ''Bl b. «><■ “I”'”'* 8"'“ 

Example, 

i psrtisul.. --S "I 

Therefore substitute y = *2 iu the given equation. 

/3’2» ffv. 

dy 


dz . 

.. — a +2f 

dx 


. 3,^ + 2-- 

’ da? ^ dx^ dx 


Hence, on substitution, 3 ?-^ + zx 


i.e. 


,d?Z . 


_1_ 

2a; 


+ 4.. 


The left-hand side is the d. c. of 3 ? dz/dx, 

dz * 

.-. integrating, ne. ^ = 2a: » 

Integrating again, *=|loga-iA/ar'-»-B,^ ^ 

and therefore the solution of the given equation is 

y,= xz’=\x\o%x-\Alx+Bx. 

I, „ is ..t s psrtic.i« !f «“ f siS'i 

stiU in some cases equation (ii) shall be zero fi.e. 

so that the coefficient /ouation for u which is at once soluble], 

ot tti. mribod, let « .W 

occurs in various branches of Physics : 

i»<j, 2 +5:** = 0. 

d? + r dr ^ 

gehehh... 

(with y and x replacing and r respective y). 

The equation becomes 

d^* ,2^ + 

^d?^^Tr'drdi?^r dr ^ dr 
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The coefficient of ^ is 2 ^ which will be zero 

:f i.e. if logu = -logr, i.e. if u = 1/n 

' M dr r 
The equation then becomes 

1 d?z 2 2 ^; 


r ' r 




1 


)+ r 


which reduces to 


d}z 


+ l{^z *® 0. 


di^ 

Therefore 2 ? « J. cos ifcr+ 5 sin hr, 

and the solution is <^ = iw = (A cos &»-+ B sin Tcr)lr. 


Examples XCII. 


Solve the equations : 


1. (!+**)§ -2-1 +2y = 0. 

2. (l-at") 


-■s 


e-^S 


ax' 


di? dx ^ 

-xp- +y = 3 ?. 
dx 

— 4a:^ +6f/ = 0. 


"do? 
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CHAPTEE XXII 

TAYLOE’S THEOEEM 

226. Form of the series. 

It is impossible in a work like the present to give a full account 
and a rigorous investigation of this famous and important theorem. 
It will, however, not be out of place to indicate one way in which 
the theorem may be arrived at, especially as this method is but an 
extension of the mean value theorems of Arts. 117 and 119. Ifc 
was there shown that, provided f{x) and its first and second 
differential coefficients are continuous throughout the range of the 
independent variable from a: = o to a; = 6, then for any value of z 
within that range, 

(i) f{x) = /(a) + (a;- a) f (ajj), 

(ii) f{x) =/(ffl)+(a:-fi)/'(a)+i( 2 :-a)V"(a: 2 )» 
where Xi and x^ are between a and a;. 

By adopting a method of proof similar to that used in obtaining 
these results, the expression on the right-hand side may be developed 
to any number of terms. 

In the first place, assuming that f(x) can le expanded in an infiniU 
smes of ascending powers of x— a, and that the successive differential 
coefficients of f(x) are obtained by differentiating this series tern by 
tern,* it is easy to find the form which the series must take. For 
suppose 

/(a) = i.o-fAi{a:-a)-l-A2{a:— oP+A3(a:— a)®-hJ.4(a:-a)^+ .... 
Differentiating, 

f (x) = Aj -h 2 I 2 (a;-a) + 3 Aj (x- 0 )=“ + 4 A* (a;- a)®-{- . .. ; 
differentiating again, 

f"{x} = 2A^+B.2.Asix-d) + 4:.S.Ai(x-af + ...; 
differentiating again, 

f'"{x) = S.2.A.^+4:.S.2.Ai(x-~a) + .... 

* We have proved that this is the ease for a series with a finite number of 
terms, but it must not be assumed from this that it is also the case for m 
infinite series* For a proof in the case of infinite series, the student should 
consult Lamb’s Ifijinitesiml Calculus, Chapter ZIIL 
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Substituting a; = a in these results, we have 
f[a) = Aa-, f (a) = ■ f"{a) = 24 ^ ; f"{a) = 8 . 2 . A3, &c., 

ie.Ao =/(«); Ai=/'{a); A, = if"(a); A3 = /"'(a) ; 

and generally 

vhere /W(a) stands for the number obtained by differentiating 
f(x) M times, and substituting a for x in the result. 

Hence 

Ax)=fia) + ix-a)ria)+^^^ria)+^^~f-r'ia)+ .... 

This of course is no proof that the expansion is possible, and takes 
no account of the conditions under which the series is convergent ; 
it is only of value in showing what form the expansion takes if and 
when it does exist, and it gives the clue to the construction of the 
series (i) and the function F{si) which occur in the next article. 

227 . Proof of Taylor's Theorem. 

Let f{x) and all its differential coefficients up to the be 
continuous throughout the range extending from ic = a to ic = h, 
and consider any value of x within the range. 

Let the expression 

... _ 

be denoted by — — p - R. (i) 

n I 

This expression is the difference between the function f{x) and the 
sum of the first n terms of the series obtained in the preceding 
article. We want to find the form of E, 

Consider the function 

_ fin- 1 ) M _ -A” J>. 

- {«-!)! ^ ' nl 

where s is between a and x, x, and therefore E, as defined above, are 
independent of z. 

When = a, F(0) = 0, since the first w +1 terms on the right- 
hand side then cancel out the last term, firom equation (i). 

When 0 = re, F{z) = 0, since the first two terms on the right 
cancel out, and all the others vanish owing to the factor 
Also, F{0) and F'{0) are continuous within the given range, since 
every term in the value of F {0} is continuous. 

Hence, since F{0) vanishes when jS = a and when ^ = a:, it follows 

H h 
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(Art. 118) that its differential coefficient F {z) must yanish for some 
value of 5 between a and x. 

Now, by differentiation with respect to & (and remembering that 
X and R are independent of z), we have 

(^) = 0 --/' ( 5 ) - [(-- 1 )/' (^) + ( 5 )] 

_ ... 


[n-2y. 


'_{cc-sy-^ 

L 1^^^^ • 


/"{«)+ .. 


••• L {n-2)l ' L 

In this expression, successive terms cancel in pairs with the 
exception of the last two ; 

••• 

for some value of z between a and x. 

Any value of z between a and x may be written a + 5(a;-a), 
where 0 < d < 1. 

* 

Therefore, since x--z^0, we have 

— /(«)(;sr)-f R = 0 when £? = a + d(a;— a), 
i.e. R=/(«)[a + d(^-a)]. 

Hence, substituting in (i), and transferring all the terms except 
f{x) to the right-hand side, we have - 

/(») =/(<!)+(*-o)/'(a)+ /"(•)+ ... 

This result is known as Taylor’s Theorem. 

The last term on the right-hand side is known as Lagrange’s form 
of the remainder after n terms. This ‘ remainder after n terms ’ can 
be put into various other forms. One of the most useful of them is 
obtained by taking the remainder in (i) in the form {x--a}IL 
W' {s) will then be equal to 

for some value of z between a and x. Taking this value in the form 
a+d(ic— a) as before, a— je? = ic— a— d (a;— a) = (ic— a)(l — d), and 

so that the remainder after n terms takes the form 

This is known as Cauchy’s form of the remainder. 


-/(") {a+6{x—a)}, 


■/(») {a+e(a;— a)}. 
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228. Otlier forms of tiie tiieorem. 

A very important particular case is obtained by putting a = 0. 
The theorem then becomes 

/W =/(0) (0) + 2 i /" (0) + ... + /(«-!) (0) + /(«) (dx), 

where /(O), /'(O), /''(O), ... are obtained by substituting 0 for a: in 
the successive differential coefficients of f{x). 

This form of the theorem is known as Maclaurin’s Theorem. 

If, in Taylor’s Theorem, we substitute x+Ji and x for x and a 
respectively, the theorem takes the following form, which is often 
convenient, 

7; 2 ;,n-i 

f{x+h)=Ax) + 7if'(x)+^f"ix)+ ... 

7jn 

+—,A^){x+eTi). 
n I 

These theorems have been obtained on the supposition that f{x) 
and all its differential coefficients up to the are continuous 
throughout the range from a to 5 within which x lies. If in Taylor’s 
Theorem put n = l and w = 2, we get the mean-value theorem 
and its extension [Arts. 117 and 119]. 

If n be increased indefinitely, the series becomes an infinite series 
and the theorem remains true in , general, provided this series be 

jfoj 

convergent. If the remainder after n terms ~ (a + d (X'- a)} 

tends to the limit zero as n-^co, the series converges to tlie 
value f{x). 

There are cases in which Taylor’s series converges to a value other 
than f{x). It may happen that the series converges and that the 
remainder does not tend to zero ; in this case the value to which 
the series converges will not be /(a;). * Such cases do not occur in 

* This is a fact which the elementary student usually finds difficult to under- 
stand. The following example, due to Pringsheim, is a case in point : 

If Taylor^s Theorem he used for the function 
^ C-ira” 

it giTes the series 

and both series are convergent for real values of sc if a*p^l, Kevertheless, they 
are not eq^ual (except when as « 0), e. g. if we take sc = a = 2, it is easy to see, 
by tfl-kiTig r a few terms of each series (the terms of each decrease and are 
alternately + and — ), that the sum of the first series -<*1086, whereaa the sum 
of the second series > • 1349. 


Hil2 
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ordinary worky and it is beyond the scope of this book to consider 

By Taylor’s Theorem as first given, i.e. as an expansion of /fe) in. 
ascending powers of x — a, if we know the value of the function and 
its derivatives for any value a of x, we can calculate the value of the 
function for any other value of x within the range throughout which 
the function and its derivatives are continuous. If this value of x is 
near a so that ir — a is small, a few terms will generally suffice to 
give an approximate value of the function. For instance, if y =f{x] 
and if x be increased to x+h ^ will be f[x-^h)--f{x)\ expanding 
the first term by Taylor’s Theorem, we have ^ 

ty (x)+ .... 

If we neglect squares and higher powers of li, this gives 
hy==-hf'{x) = hx.^£. [Cf. Art. 24.] 

In calculating numerical values of a function, Maclaiirin’s Theorem 
is often extremely useful. If a function of x admits of expansion by 
Maclaurin’s Theorem, it is obtained as a series of positive inteoral 
powers of x with constant coefficients, and, by taking a sufficient 
number of terms, the value of the function for any given value of the 
variable can be obtained to any required degree of accuracy. It must 
be remembered, however, that the general form of the differential 
.coefficient of a function cannot be obtained as a rule, and therefore 
in order that this method of calculating a function may be of value^ 
it is necessary that the series should converge rapidly, and that 
a sufficient number of the successive differential coefficients of the 
function should admit of being worked out without excessive 
labour. 

229. Particular cases and examples of Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s 
Theorems. 

We now proceed to consider a number of important particular 
cases of these theorems. 

It will be seen that many of the expansions with which the 
student is already familiar are included among them. 

To expand a function of a; 4-^ in a series of powers of x or of \ 
and to expand a function of x in powers of a, Taylor’s Theorem is 
used ; to expand a function of a? in powers of x, the form known as 
Maclaurin’s Theorem is used. In each case, the remainder after n 
terms, and the conditions under which it tends to zero as 
should be examined. 

Examples : 

(i) Expand inpow&i^s ofx or o/x— a. 

All the differential coefficients of f(x) in this case are equal to 
therefore /(O),/" (0) are all equal to unity. 
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Hence, by Maclaurin’s Theorem, e®=l+a;+^ + ^+... 

OC^ Oj^ 

The remainder after n terms, — is equal to ^ 

Whatever be the (finite) value of a:, this —^0 as cc, since the 
first factor then — > 0 (Art. IS (6)) and the second is finite. Hence 
the series is convergent, the remainder tends to zero, and the 
expansion holds for all values of x* 


Again, to expand e® in a series of powers of rc-a, we have /(a), f{a), 
...f(«-i)(a) all equal to e®; therefore, substituting in Taylor’s Theorem, 
we get 

e* = e“ + (a;- a) e* + + ... + e" + ... , 


a result which can also be obtained by writing 

e'” = X [l + (a: - a) + + . . .] 

as before. 


(ii) Expand log(l + x) in a series of ascending poicers of z, 
If/(^) = log(l + 4 f'{x)=~, f"{x): ^ 


1 + a;’ 


(l + .ef 

(l + a:)’‘ 


(l + a;)3 

whence /(O) = log 1 = 0, /' (0) = 1, /" (0) = — 1, 

f" (0) = 1 . 2, .../(") (0) = (- 1)'*-! (n-1) ! 


a? 




... +{-i)"-i -+ .... 

n 


Hence log (1 -j- ir) = x— ~g 
The remainder after n terms, 

= l)n-l j trir.! ( . 


If X be positive and < or = 1, a;/(l + 0a:) < 1, and l/;^— >0 as 
— » 00 ; hence the remainder tends to zero, and therefore the 
expansion holds for values of x from = 0 to a; = 1, both inclusive. 


If x be negative, is not necessarily <1 (numerically), and 

the preceding argument does not hold good. 

In this case, taking Cauchy’s form of the remainder, we get it in the form 


(- 1 )- 


1)- 




(^e-1)! (1 + ^iP)”* \l+6xj 

If |a;|<l, l-'d<l+d£t;, therefore the last factor 0, as also does x^ 
when w-»oo; the other factor, l + da?, is finite, hence the remainder 0, 


* It should be noticed that this is not a proof of the exponential theorem, if 
we have used this theorem in obtaining the differential coefficient of e®, as in 


Art 97. 
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and the expansion holds if |a?l<l. If the series is divergent 

and the expansion does not hold. 

The function log x cannot be expanded in a senes of powers of a;, since all 
its differential coefficients become infinite for a? = 0, but, by using Taylor’s 
Theorem in the form first obtained, it can be expanded in a series of powers 
of a; - a. For instance, to expand it in powers of a; - 1, we have 

/(rr) = loga:. /"(a:) = - 

/.putting = /(1)=0, = /"'(1) = 1 . 2 . 

/(»)(!) =(_l)»-i 

Hence log a: = (s- 1) - J («- 1)' +i (a: - 1)= - 

n 

This result can also be deduced from the preceding expansion for 
log(l+3;); for 

log = log [1 + (OJ ~ 1)1 « (a;« 1) i (a; - 1)H - 1)* “ , 

by substituting a; — 1 for a; in the former expansion, and since that result is 
true when x is between —1 and +1 or equal to +1, the latter will be true 
when x—1 is between —1 and + 1 or equal to +1, i.e. when x is between 
0 and 2 or equal to 2. 

(iii) Expand sinx in a series of powers ofx, 

f [x] = sin a;, /' {:r) = cos x, f” {x) = — sin a?, (x) = — cos x, 

= sinx, &Q. 

/{0) = 0, /'{0) = 1, r{0)=:0, r'(0) = -l, = 

All the coefficients of eyen powers of x are zero [as follows from 
the fact that sin a? is an odd function of x (Art. 5)], and the 
coefficients of the odd powers of x are alternately + 1 and — 1. 
Hence, by Maclaurin’s Theorem, 

. 

sina! = a:-— +^j-— + .... 

x'^ 

The remainder after w terms, = d — r x a factor which 

’ nl ' n\ 

is either sin ^x or cos ^x. This factor cannot be numerically greater 
than 1, and the first factor — > 0 as w oo [Art. 13 (6) J. Therefore the 
series is convergent, the remainder — » 0, and the expansion holds 
for all values of x. 

This result may be written 1— ~ + ?!“*•.? which it is 

X o 1 5 1 

obvious that as a;->0, {sina?)/a?-> 1, since the right-hand side is equal to 
l“ar*x[a convergent series]. This is the limit obtained geometrically in 
Art. 13 (10), and in a number of cases in the preceding chapters we have 
taken sin a; as approximately equal to ic. We can now form some idea as 
to the amount of error involved in this approximation. 
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In tBe first place we notice that, since the terms of the series 

ic- are continually diminishing (provided ^ i.e. < 6) 

and are alternately + and — , the error involved in terminating the series 
at any term is numerically less than the next term, for if 
represent the rest of the series, this may be written 

2 ) (^n+S ““ '^n4-4) 

and this is less than , since the contents of the brackets are all -f . 

Hence the error involved in taking sin a; equal to x is numerically < 

Suppose that the angle is 5° ; then x = 77 / 86 , and the amount of error 
< *00011. The proportional error is 

*00011 *00011 , ,, 

*= 70 0^2 00126, or about | per cent. 

If we want to find for what values of x the substitution of x for sin x will 
be correct to 8 places of decimals [i. e. so that the error may be <*001], we 
put *001 numerically. 

This gives 1 a: 1 < ^‘006, i.e. < ‘1817, which is the circular measure of 10*4®. 

Hence, if this degree of approximation is required, it is sufficient to sub- 
stitute re for sin a;, provided the angle is between —10® and -flO^. If the 
angle is larger than this, or if a higher degree of accuracy be required, we 
can take instead of sin a;. The error involved in this case is 

numerically less than x^/b ! , i.e. Therefore this will give the result 

correct to 3 decimal places if a?® is numerically <*001, i. e. if j a; i< ^*12, 
i. e. if I a: I <*6543, which is true for angles between — 37|-° and -fS7|®. 
It will give the result correct to 4 decimal places if y 2(J^<'0001, i.e. if 
)£i;1<*4129, which is true for angles between -23|® and +23|®. 


(iv) Expand cosx in a series ofpotvers ofx, 
f[x) = cos a;, f' (x) == — sina?, f'\x) = — cos a;, (x) = sin a;, 

(:r) = cos a:, &c. 

/(o) = 1, /' (0) = 0, r (0) = - 1, r' (0) = 0 , f"'' (0) = 1, ... . 


All the coefficients of odd powers of a; are 0 [as is evident from 
the fact that cos a; is an even function of a;], and the coefficients of 
the even powers of x are alternately +1 and —1. 


Hence 


x^ a^ aj® 

cosa: = 1 •" ^+^”6] + 


Exactly as in the last case the series is convergent, and the 
expansion holds for all values of a?. 


From this also it follows that as cosa:-> 1, and if a more accurate 

approximation he required, 1 — may be substituted for cos x [Art. 13 (10)]. 
The range of values for which these substitutions agree with the value of 
cos X to any given degree of accuracy may be found as in the similar cases 
for sinic. 
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and the expansion holds if | a? | < 1. If a: = — 1, the series is divergent 
and the expansion does not hold. 

The function log a; cannot be expanded in a series of powers of a?, since all 
its differential coefficients become infinite for a; = 0, but, by using Taylor’s 
Theorem in the form first obtained, it can be expanded in a series of powers 
of a - a. Tor instance, to expand it in powers of it? - 1, we have 

m^iogx, /w=^. = 

.-.putting x = l, /(1)=0, /"(!)= -1, /"(!)= 1.2 

Hence log a: = (a; - 1) - 1 (a - 1)’ + J (a; - 1)’ - + ( - l)>^i (fziT + _ 

n 

This result can also be deduced from the preceding expansion for 
log(l+a:); for 

log a; = log [1 + (a; - 1)] *» (a; - 1) - J (a; - 1)2 + J (a; ~ 1 )s - , , 
by substituting a;—l for a? in the former expansion, and since that result is 
true when x is between —1 and + 1 or equal to +1, the latter will be true 
when 1 is between and -f 1 or equal to + 1, i.e. when x is between 
0 and 2 or equal to 2. 

(iii) Sxjiand sin x in a series of ^powers ofx, 
f(x) = sina;, f'{x) = cos a?, = — sina;, = -cosa;, 

/(0) = 0, /'(0) = 1, r{0) = 0, r'{0) = -l, r''{0) = 0,&c. 

All the coefficients of even powers of x are zero [as follows from 
the fact that sin a: is an odd function of x (Ai't. 5)], and the 
coefficients of the odd powers of x are alternately +1 and —1* 

Hence, by Maclaurin’s Theorem, 

3 ? 

siaa: = a:— g-j + gj— + .... 

aJ” 

The remainder after terms, —.f^^'^iBx) = + -r x a factor which 

is either sin Bx or cos Bx, This factor cannot be numerically greater 
than 1, and the first factor 0 as ^ > oo [Art. IS (6)]. Therefore the 
series is convergent, the remainder — » 0, and the expansion holds 
for all values of x. 

This result may be written = 1— -i- ^ fro^^ which it is 

X 3151 

obvious that as aj”>0, (sina?)/a;-^ 1, since the right-hand side is equal to 
l--a:j2x[a convergent series]. This is the limit obtained geometrically iu 
Art. 13 (10), and in a number of cases in the preceding chapters we have 
taken sin a; as approximately equal to x. We can now form some idea as 
to the amount of error involved in this approximation* 
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In tlie first place vre notice tliat, since tlie terms of the series 

it? - — ^ 4- “ ••• ^^6 continually diminishing- (provided ^ , i*e. is® < 6) 

end are alternately 4- and the error involved in terminating the series 
at any term is numerically less than the next term, for if 4- . 

represent the rest of the series, this may be vrritten 

~~ O^n-l-l ““ ‘^n+2) "" ('*^n+S ■“•••» 

and this is less than since the contents of the brackets are all +. 

Hence the error involved in taking sin a; equal to x is numerically 
Suppose that the angle is 5® ; then x = 7r/36, and the amount of error 
<7rV(6x36*), i.e.< *00011. The proportional error is 


*00011 
sin 5® 


*00011 

*0872 


= *00126, or about J per cent 


If we want to find for what values of x the substitution of x for sin x will 
be correct to 3 places of decimals [i. e. so that the error may be <*001], we 
put Ja;®<*001 numerically. 

This gives 1 iu | < ^*006, i.e. < *1817, which is the circular mea sure of 10*4®. 

Hence, if this degree of approximation is required, it is sufficient to sub- 
stitute a; for sin a;, provided the angle is between — 10® and 4 - 10®. If the 
angle is larger than this, or if a higher degree of accuracy be required, we 
can take x—^sP instead of sin a?. The error involved in this case is 
numerically less than x^/b ! , i. e. TiiJ®'** Therefore this will give the result 
correct to 8 decimal places if is numerically <*001, i. e. if j a; |< v^*r2, 
i. e. if I a; I <*6543, which is true for angles between — 37|-® and 4-S7F. 
It will give the result correct to 4 decimal places if ‘0001, i.e. if 

ja;i<’4129, which is true for angles between ~23J® and 4-23|°. 


(iv) Expand cosx in a series ofpotvers o/x. 
f{x) = cos X, f' (x) = — gin a;, /" (x) = — cos x, (r) = sin £C, 

{x) = cos Xj &c. 

/. /(o) = i, r(o) = o, /"(o)=-i, r'(o)=o, 

All the coefficients of odd powers of x are 0 [as is evident from 
the fact that cos ic is an even function of ic], and the coefficients of 
the even powers of x are alternately -f 1 and —1. 

x^ cP x^ 

Hence cosx— 1 — • 

21 4 1 61 

Exactly as in the last case the series is convergent, and the 
expansion holds for all values of x. 


From this also it follows that as a; 0, cos a? 1, and if a more accurate 
approximation he required, 1 maybe substituted for cos u; [Art. 13 (10 j]. 

The range of values for which these substitutions agree with the value of 
cos X to any given degree of accuracy may be found as in the similar cases 
for sinic* 
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(v) Expand (1 + x)” in ascending powers ofx, 
fh) = (1 +a;n /' (a:) = m (1 + f" [x) = m,{m- 1) (1 + a:)’»-2, ... 

... /(“) (a;) = m (m— 1) . . . (m— « + 1) (1 + 

Hence /(O) = 1, /'(O) = m, /"(O) = ... 

(l+a;)”* = l+mx+ — — x-+ 

, m(»»-l)...(TO-« + l)_„ , 

... + *+..., 


tlie well-known binomial series. This series is convergent if 

la:|<l[Ex.XXXI.9]. _ . ^ 

The remainder after n terms is, using Cauchy s form, 





1 )... {m-n + l)(l + 0xr-^(l-ef-^ 
^X{l + 0x) 


(to — 1) (to— 2) . .. (to— «+!)...„ 


im-l 




Of these factors the first and third are finite, the second 0, 
being the term of a series, viz. (1 \ known to he convergent 

if I a; I < 1, and the fourth cannot be more than 1 since 1-0 cannot 
be > 1 + 

Hence, if j j < 1, the remainder tends to 0, and the expansion 
holds. 


By the use of Taylor’s Theorem we can obtain the expansion of ((r+ff)™ 
when w is a positive integer. 

This being /(x + y), f(x) = f{x) = mx^-\ f{x) = m ... 

y(«i) [x) — m !, and all higher differential coefficients are zero, so that the 
series terminates at this stage. Hence, using the form of the theorem given 
in Art. 228, and replacing h by y, 

{x^yY = x'^+y.mX^-'^+ |-’TO(m-l)ar”-=-f- ... -f 




2! ^ 


..+r 


(vi) Expand cos(x+h) in a series of ascending poicers o/h. 

Here /(x+Ji) = cos(it;+7i), f{x) = cos a;, f {x) = - sin a;, 

(x) = —cos a;, /"'(a;) = sina:.... 

Therefore, by Taylor’s Theorem, 

cos{x+li) cosx—hsmx-- sma;+ .... 


If 


we transfer the cos a; to 
cos (x + h)~ cos X 


the left-hand side and divide by h, we get 

h A" . 

! “Sin a?— cosa? + g-j-sma;-f .... 


Hence, if h is veiy small, ia approximately equal to 

sin X and tends to the limit —sin* as 7» 0, as in the differentiatiou of 
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cos a; from first principles. Hence taking the (small) increase in cos 5? equal 
to -sin 07 X the increase in a;, as in Art. 43, Ex. (ii), is equivalent to ex- 
panding by Taylor’s Theorem and retaining only the first two terms. We 
have, in Art. 43, evaluated cos 135® T in this way. 

We can now find approximately the increase in the function due to a 
larger increase in the variable. E.g. to find cos 136°. If in the preceding 
result we put an == 135°, h — the radian measure of 1° *= jt, and retain 
the first three terms, we get 

cosl36° = cosl35°- jT-sinlSo'-g 

= --707107 --012341 + •000108 
= —*719340, which is correct to 6 decimal places. 

(vii) To expand tan”^ x in a series of powers of x. 

This example is rather more difficult than those hitherto considered. 

1 — 2x 

We have f{x) = tan-^a;, /' (a;) = /"(x) = whence 

f(0) = 0, /' (0) = 1, f" (0) = 0. The successive differential coefficients 
calculated in this manner soon become wery complicated ; but their 
values for can be obtained by making use of Leibnitz's 

Theorem (Art. 111). 

We first obtain a differential equation connecting any three 
consecutive differential coefficients. 
lYehave ^ 

differentiating this n times, the result, by Art. Ill, is 

(l+a;2)/("+i)(a;)4-». 2a; . /W (a;) + . 2 . (g) = 0, 

which is the differential equation. 

Putting 5? = 0 in this, we get + 

i.a (0) = - 71 (71- 1) /(«-!) (0). 

Putting « = 2, 8, 4, 5,\.. in turn, this gives 
/"^(0)=-2.1/'(0) = -2!; /(4)(0)=-3.2/'' (0)=0; 

/(5)(0)=-4.8/(3)(0)=4I ; /(c) (0)= -5 . 4/C^)(0)=0 ; 

/ a) (0)= 6 . 5 /(5) (0) = - 6 1 ; and so on. 

All the even coefficients are zero; hence tan”^a: consists only of 
odd powers of x, as is evident also from the fact that it is an odd 
function of x» Therefore, substituting in Maclaurin's Theorem, we get 

= a;— 2 ! ^ + 4 ! = a;— •... 

o I 5 1 

The expansion holds if x is between —1 and 4- 1, and for ituT'^x 
we must take that value which lies between — |ir and since 
we have taken tan.“^ xmO when cc = 0. 
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[This important series can be otherwise obtained as follows : 

rx 2 rx rx 

Jo Jo Jo ^ J 

msummg that the conditions under which an infinite series can be 
integrated term by term are here satisfied.] 

We omit the investigation of the remainder after n terms. 

A-s a numerical example, let us find, to 4 places of decimals, the value of 
tan""^ (*8). Substituting in the series just obtained, we have 

tan*-^ (*3) «= ‘3 - J X *027 4- J x *00243 -^x ‘0002187 
= *3 - *009 + *000486 - *00003 
s= *2915 radians. 

This is about 16*^ 42', 

A. few further examples of less important kind, illustrating uses of Taylor’s 
Theorem, will now be given. 


(viii) Find the first four terms in the exjgansion of log (1 + e^) in ascending 
powers ofx. 

In this case 

fix) = log (! + «*): /(O) = log2. 

/'(a:): ■ which may be writ ten 1- j-— /'(0) = 4. 


^ (1+e*)* “(1+0” 

(1 + «*)’ («*- 2 «**) - 8(1 + e *)» 

(l + c^ ’ 


Hence, using Maclaurin’s Theorem, 


r(0)=i 

.% f"(0) == 0. 

.•./""(O)--i 


log (1 4- = log 2 4- J a: 4 1 a;® - -J- .... 


(ix) Expand Bin(fnsin“^ x) in a series of powers ofx. 

In this case, /(a?) = sin (m sin“^ x); /(O) =s 0. 


f' {x) s= cos {m sin~^ x) x /'(O) = cos 0 x t?t *= nu 

Again, f{x) is an odd function of a?, and therefore consists of odd powers 
of X only. The differential coefficient cannot be obtained, but, as in 
Ex. (vii), a relation between successive differential coefficients can be 
obtained by Leibnitz’s Theorem, from which their values when a? *= 0 can 
easily be calculated. 

W e bav© V^(l "* • f' i^) *= ^ cos (m sin“^ x). 
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Differentiating again, 

4/{l-~x^)*f"{x)+f'(x). -y- mx ~sin(msm~'^a7) . — - , 

(1 -x^) f{x) -xf{x) =a 

If tills be differentiated m times by Leibnitz’s Theorem, we get 
[(l-a:=)/(>‘+*)(^) + «(-2«)/(«+i)(®)+ (-2)/W i»] 

— [a/C«+i) [x) + n . (a;)] =* -* wr/*". (jr). 


Putting a: = 0, this becomes 

/Cn+ 2 ) (0) - n (n - !)/(«) (0) (0) = - (0), 

e. (0) = - (m^ - n»)/(«) (0). 

If n = 1, then /"(O) - ~(wr-~12)/'(0) = 


If w « 8, then /(®)(0) - - (m^ - S^) /" (0) = +m(m^-P) (w--3'). 

If w = 5, then /(7)(0) = (0)- 

Hence we have 

. . . _i s m (m^ ~ 1**) « , ^ ~ 1“) - S'-) 5 

fiin (w sin ^a?) ^ mx — ^ x^ + ^ ar^ - . . .. 

3! oI 


TayloPs Theorem is often very useful in tabulating the values of a func- 
tion for a series of values of the variable which are close together. For 
instance, 

(x) Calculate the mhiea of the function y « x^(16-x^) from x = 1*7 to 
X = 2*3 at intervals of '1. 

Here f[fe) = 16 o;^ — (a?) = 32 a; - 4 /'" {x) — 32 - 12 x®, 

f" (x) = — 24u;, /""(u?) = —24, and all higher d. c.’s are zero. 


Now, by Taylor’s Theorem, 

h* 

/(2 + /») =/(2) + ft/{2)+ ^i/"(2 )+ 3t/"'(2)+ 4j/""(2) 

=.48 + fe.32+|'(-16)+ |’(-48)+2{-24) 

^4:8 + B2h-8h^-8¥-h\ 


If A « --3, /(r7) = 48 - 9-6 --72 + -216 --0081 = 37-8879. 
If A = --2, /(1-8) = 48 - 6-4--32+-064--0016 = 41-3424. 
If h = --1, /(1-9) = 48 - 3-2 --08 + -008--0001 = 44-7279. 
Ifa = 0, /(2) =48. 

If 7 > =,+ - 1 , /(2-1) = 48 + 3-2- -08- -008- -0001 =51-1119. 
If A = +-2, /(2-2) = 48 + 6-4--32--064--0016 = 54-0144. 
If A - +-3, /{2-3) = 48 + 9-6--72--216--0081 = 56-6559, 
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280. Failure of Taylor’s Theorem. 


The theorem was proved on the supposition that f{x) and all its 
differential coefficients up to the are continuous throughout the 
range of the variable considered, and the expansion cannot be effected if 
anyone of the differential coefficients becomes discontinuous for a value 
within this range. If the differential coefficient becomes infinite 
for a value of x within the range, the function cannot be expanded 
in an infinite series, but the theorems of Arts. 227 and 228 stili hold 
provided the series be terminated at the (n+ 1)^^ term. 


For instance, neither logx nor cosec a; can be expanded in a series of 
positive integral powers of for both are discontinuous when a; = 0 ; 
/(O) — 00, and the series fails at the first term. But, as in Ex. (ii) of the 
preceding article, logx can he expanded in a series of powers of x-a. 
Also it can easily be proved that the function cosec x-l/x and its differential 
coefficients are continuous when a? = 0, and therefore cosec a;- 1/a; can be 
expanded in a series of positive integral powers of a?. 


Again, if we expand {x + y)^ by Taylor’s Theorem, we have 

15 

y 


f{3>) = X^, f{x)=ix^, f{x)=^X^, f’'{x) = ^ 


15 









But this ceases to hold if n; = 0, because then the third differential 
coefficient f'" (a?}, and therefore the fourth term of the expansion, become 
infinite. 

In this case the function expanded becomes , and this, being a frac- 
tional power of y, cannot be expressed as a series of positive integral powers 
of y. But the result of Article 228 still holds if we terminate the series at 
the fourth term, for then 


If we put a? = 0 in this, we get 

= 0 + 0-f0 + 


16 {Qy)\ ’ 

i. e. I ^ , which is true when 5 = 166^, i.e. when B = 


Examples XCIII. 

Expand the following functions in series of ascending powers of x, giving 
the first 4 terms, and state for what values of x they are convergent : 

1. 2. sinwa;. 3. cosma;. 4. log(a + a3). 6. log(a— x). 

6. 2®. 7. 8. sin® a?. 9. sinha?. 

Verify the following expansions ; 

a>® a?^ 

10. sinfar + a) = sm(Xi-x CQsOi- — sina- ^ cosa+ .... 

J 1 o i 
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12. 

^sinx r— 

1 + a; + 1 a?^ 1 a?^ 4- . . , . 





la® 1.8 a;® 

1.8. 

5 a;’ 

13. 

sin"^a; = 

2 ’ 3 "^2.4* 5 " 

2.4. 

-g.y 4... 

14. 

log(l-F 

sin a;) = a; — Ja;^ + |-a;®“- 

... 




0 2 a;® 22 a;® 

2 ®a;® 

2®a;7 , 

15. 

/ sin X 

= a;+ar+^- — - 

6 ! 

”7! 



2x^ 2 “!b* 

22 a;® 

2 ® a;* 

16. 

e’"cosaj= l + a;- - 5 - — 

0 ! 41 

T\ 

7l 

17. 

tana; = 

= a; + 1 a;® + a;’ + 

.... 


18. 

seca: = 


... . 


19. 

a; cot a; 




20. 

X cosec 

X = l + J-a:2 + g-|ja^+ .... 



21. 

x/ie^- 

l) = l-|a;+T\a;’-Ti,ya=^+- 









24. cos (nt sin~^a?) 1 — ^ + 


m" 2 _i_ f — 2-| ( ~ 4') 


4! 


6 ! 




25. log (1 +37+^17“) = x-^\x^—%a^ ^\x^->r .••. 

26. sin iP cosh a; = x-\'\x^—-^Qa^- .... 

27. cosarsinha? = x-\a^—-^iijSc^-¥- .... 

28. log sec a; = J 07^ T- y\ a?® + ... . 

29. tan (J 77 + a;} = 1 + 2 x + 2 x^ + ^ x^ -t ^x* + .... 

30. log (1 + cos x) = log 2 ~ J a?^ — a;^ — ... . 

,L-i,.i-* + ‘;-?;+.... 

x+h X x^ x^ x^ 


32. tan"^ (1 +ar) — JttH- J a? — Jaj^ + ^Va;®— .... 

33. smli-’a; = log{a:+y(l+a;“)}=a:-|. j + ^ • "I 

1% xli^ 

85. tan-i(a; + A) = ta.n-^x+ - ( 17^2 + •••■ 

36. sinSa; = 3a7+6a?® + |a:?®-"5a?*+ .... 

37. e®®cos&a; *= l4-aa; + ^ {a^--b'^)x^i-^a^a^'h .... 

38. Show that e®® cos Sa? may be expanded in the form 

a;Vcos 2 (^ , , a;”r”cosn<^ 

l+xrc0^<p+ +...+ ; 


1.3.5 

2.4.6 


+ ..., 


x' 


where <j> = tan"*^ (5/at) == cos”^ Wr)- 

89. For what values of x (in degrees) will the substitution of 1 for cos a? be 
correct to 2 decimal places ? 

40. For what values will the substitution of 1 -|a;“ for cos a; be correct to 
8 decimal places ? 

41. For what values will the substitution of x for t&rr'^x be correct to 
2 decimal places ? 
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43 For wtat values will the substitution oi x~l 3? for tan-' a; be correct 
to (i) 2 decimal places, (ii) 3 decimal places ? 

Riven cos 60° = '5, sin 60° = 'SeGOS, find to 5 places of decimals tba 
Ses of cos 61°, sin 61°, cos62°, sin 62°. 

44. Calculate from Maclaurin’s Theorem the value to 4 places of decimals of 
sin 30°, sin 60°, cos 30°, cos 60 . 

45. Find to 4 places of decimals the values of tan 15° and tan 55° (see 
Ex. 17 and 29). 

40. Calculate, by aid of Art._229 (ix) and Ex. 24 above, the value of 
sin (3 sin"' js) and cos (2 sin"' j). 

Prove that the d. c. of _e*“>“cos(a:ein«) = e*=<»“cos(a;sina+a;). 
Hence find the w''' differential coefficient. 

Deduce the expansion of e^^'acosCasinOi) in a series of ascending 
powers of a:. ^3 ^ 

48. Draw on the same diagram the graphs of a;, a: - ^ ® - gi + > ^.nd 

compare with the graph of sin a;. 

49. Draw on the same diagram the gmphs of a:, x-lx *-Ja^+ia^, from 

3, _ 1 to +1, and compare with the graph of tan x. 

50. Deduce, by expanding /(a+h) and f(a-h) in powers of Mhe con- 
ditions obtained for a maximum ^d mimmum m Art. 58, that is 
Tmaximum if / (a) = 0 and /" (o) is and a minimum if / (a) = 0 
and /" is 4- . 

fii Prove zenerally, that if the fii-st of the quantities/' (a), /" (a),/'" (a) 

which does not vanish is of odd order, /(a) is neither a maximum nor 
a minimum value of/(a;) ; and that if the first that does not vanish is of 
even order, /{«) is a maximum or minimum according as the first non- 
vanishing function is - or 4* . 

62 By putting n = |(l/=r-l) [whence m = l/(2« + l)], and using .‘rt. 
229 (ii), deduce an expansion for log(l + l/«) in a senes oi nega-.-.v.- 

^encrcalcutoto 4 places of decimals the logarithms to base e of all 
integers from 1 to 20. 

53 An arc of a circle subtends an angle of 2 ® radians at the centre If a 
and h be the lengths of the chords of the whole arc and halt tbe aro 
TPsnectivelv. o = 2 r sin ® and 6 = 2 r sin 4 ®. By expmding the sines 

by llaclaunn’s Theorem, find the difference between i(86-o) andtne 

Huyghen’s approximation to the length of a circulararc 
Show that, if this approximation be used to find the length of the arc 
whiA subtends an aWa of ^0° at the centre of a circle of radius 
100,000 feet, the error is only about 2 inches. 

54. Show, by taking the remainder in (i). Art. 227, in the fom (®-o) B, 
that the remainder after n terms may be expressed in the form 

(® - a)” (1 - d)"~f {a+d (a-o)}. 

j)(?i-l)! 

This is known as the ‘Schl6miloh-Roohe form of the remainder’. 
Lagrange’s and Cauchy’s forms are obtained by taking p = n and p - 1 

respectively. 



CHAPTEE XXIII 

PARTIAL DIFFERENTIATION 

231. Panctions of more than one variable. Partial differential 
coefficients. 

Hitherto we have dealt exclusively with functions of only a single 
variable such as x or f, but functions of more than one variable 
frequently occur. For example, the area of a rectangle is a 
function of two variables, the length and the breadth ; the volume 
of a rectangular parallelepiped is a function of three variables, the 
length, breadth, and thickness ; the pressure of a given mass of gas 
depends upon its density and its temperature, and so on. 

If be a function of two variables x and ?/, a fact which is indicated 
by the notation 0 =f{x, y\ either x alone or y alone or both x and y 
simultaneously may be varied, and in each case a change in the value 
of 0 will result. Generally the change in the value of 0 will be 
different in each of these three cases, e. g. the area of a rectangle 
whose sides are 6 and 10 inches is 60 square inches ; an increase of 
1 inch in the length alone will increase the area by 6 square inches, 
an increase of 1 inch in the breadth alone will increase the area by 
10 square inches, and an increase of 1 inch in both simultaneously 
will increase the area by 17 square inches. 

If X and y be changed to iC-fSir, ^+^2/ respectively, the new value 
of 0 will be denoted by f[x+ox, 

The function 0 may be defined as coniimoiis for any particular 
values of x and y if, when x and y have these values, 

Lt [/(a+Sa:, y+^y)-f{x, j/)] = 0, 
when 6a; and 6^ 0 in any manner whatever. 

Briefly, a; is a continuous function of x and y if indefinitely small 
changes in either xoiy separately, or in both together, produce only 
an indefinitely small change in e. 

Suppose that, when x is changed to a; +8 a; and y remains constant, 
s becomes g+bg. The ratio bg/bx will tend to a finite limit as 
6a: -♦ 0, if « is continuous for these values of x and y. 

This limit is called the partial differentvA coefficient of g with 
respect to x, and is denoted by the symbol bg/bx [or sometimes D^g, 
or bf/bx or fx} if a! be written a3/(a;j j/)]. 
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Similarly, when y is changed to yJrhy ami x remains constant, let 
e change to e-t-b'e/ The limit of h'z/by as by-^Q is called "the 
partial differential coefficient of z with respect to y, and is denoted hr 
the symbol her/hy [or sometimes DyZ, or 'iffly or fy, if ^ be written 
in the form f(x, y)]. A similar notation is used if a be a function 
of more than two variables. 

If z be written in the form f{x, y), we may define 'hzfbz as the 
limit, when bx-*Q, of y) ^ and Iz/ly as the limit, 


when of 


f{x, y + by)-f[x, y) 
by 


Hence, to find lizfhx, differentiate z with respect to x, regarding y 
as constant. 

To find Iz/ly, differentiate 2 with respect to regarding x 
as constant. 


Examples : 

(i) If z — 2 axij + </*, 

(ii) If 2r = tan"^~, 

^ ^ 1/ 


'bz/'bx 3ir^ + 2ay, '^z/'hy ^2ax-{-^y‘, 

^ ^ f _ y 

'bx l+a?V 2 /^ ^ 2 / ~ + 

'bz 1 X 

'6if r+STp ^ y^ + a?® 


(iii) The volume of a cylinder of radius r and height hh Trr^k 

lV/hr==277rh, 

L e. the rate of increase of the volume per unit increase of the height, tlie 
radius remaining constant, is ; the rate of increase of the volume per unit 
increase of the radius, the height remaining constant, is 2 tt rh. These results 
can be verified geometrically, for, when the radius remains constant and the 
height is increased by a small amount dh, the volume is increased by a tMn 
circular slice added to one end, of volume irr^dhj 

i. e. ar= . SA and ^ 

Similarly, if the radius is increased by a small amount dr, while the heigtt 
remains constant, the volume is increased by a thin coating all over the 
curved surface, whose inner superficial area is 27rrh and outer superficial 
area 277(r4-dr)fe, and hence its volume 

dF>2rr7jdr and < 2?r(r+6r)?tdr. 

Therefore dV/dr> 27rrh and < 2 tt ( r + d r) 7r, 

and when dr->0, 'bV/'6 r = 27r rh. 


The change in z in this case will generally be different from the change ins in 
the preceding case. 
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2B2. Geometrical representation of partial differential co- 
efficients. 

If values of x and y be taken as coordinates of a point in a plane 
XOT, to each pair of simultaneous values of x and y corresponds 
a point Q in the plane (Fig. 176). At Q erect a perpendicular QP to 
the plane XOY to represent the corresponding value of z; then, if x 
and y vary continuously, and is a continuous function of x and y, 
P traces out a surface. 

For instance, if 2 ? = — t^*), z=QF, and + 

QP = - 0$2), i. e. = OQ’^ + = OP\ 

Hence OF = a, and the locus of P is a sphere with centre 0 and radius a. 



Again, if as? = a;* + y*, the coordinates of all the points Q, at which the 
height of the perpendicular 9Pis Z>, satisfy the equation ah = and 

this is the equation of a circle, centre 0 and radius ^/{a'b). Hence the locus 
of P is a circle of radius {ah) whose cen^e is on OZ at height h above 0 ; 
therefore the section of the surface by a plane parallel to the plane XOY is a 
circle. Moreover, since QP = = {a^’^y^)/a = OQ^/a, i.e. IfP® = aOM [cf. 

f = ax\ it follows that if the plane QOM (Fig. 176) he fixed, all positions 
of P in that plane are on a parabola, vertex 0 and axis OM ; hence the 
section hy the plane MOQ, and similarly by any other plane through OM, is 
a parabola. Therefore the equation az — iP-^y'^ represents the para- 
boloid of revolution formed by the rotation of this parabola about its 
axis OZ, 

In the general case (Fig. 177), by taking y constant and varying x 
and therefore we get a section of the surface by a plane parallel to 

less X i 
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the plane XOZ, the curve EPF in the figure. Then, exactly as 
in Art. 23, Is/lx is the slope of this curve at P, i.e. the tangent 
of the angle which the tangent to the curve EPF at P makes 
v'ith the line 3fF in -which the plane of the section cuts tiie 
plane XOY. 

Similarly, hy taking x constant and varying ?/ and therefore g, %ve 
get a section of the surface hy a plane parallel to the plane YOZ, tiie 
curve SPE in the figure ; and is the slope of this curve at P, 

i.e. the tangent of the angle which the tangent to the curve 
EPE at P makes with the line EG in which the jdane of the section 
cuts the plane XOY. 



For example, in the first case mentioned ahove, where^ 
and P moves on the surface of a sphere, centre 0 and radius a, the partial 
differential ooefScient of e with respect to a: is given by 


2z.Sz/Sa: = -2a:, i.e. -xjz. 

This is easily verified geometrically, for the section PPP will in thh 
be a circle, centre M, and the angle which the tangent at P makes with IfiV 
is 90°+Pi!fC. since the tangent is now perpendicular to MP. 


Hence tan ^ ■= — cot QMP = —MQ/QP — x/z. 

Similarly ^zftn - -y/z, which can be verified geometricaUy in exactly 
similar manner. 
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Examples XCIV, 


Find 




and ^ in tlie following cases : 


j, 3! = tan(«a? + 6^). 
t. z ^ 

h. z — (aa^ + J/jL 

7. z^xy/ix^y). 

0. s’* == sr”+^". 

11 . ax^ + hy^ + csr^ = 1 . 

Find 'hV/<ix, c)F/^«/, 'bV/'bz 
IS. 

15. + s^). 


2. s=:(a;-j^)/(a; + f/). 

4. sf = aa;- + ^hxy + 6^® + 2 £ 75 ; + 2/^+ c. 

6. sia“^ (nr/y). 

8 . 

10. === (n:*-^®)/(a;H2/®). 

12. xy + yz ^ zx, 

in the following cases : 

14. F = tan-^ {( 2 ? + y)A}. 

16. F= aa?* -^hy^-^c2^-r2 hxy + ^fyz -i- 2gzx, 


17. Prove that, if 

18. Prove that, if 
10. Prove that, if 


c) z 


c) s 'h z 


3s. 


rg^H-y^ _ 

V(^+y)’ 


a?4-y’ 




^ c)y ' 


20. Prove that, if 



^s c) s 


21. The last four examples are particular cases of ‘Euler’s Theorem of 
Homogeneous Functions’, viz.: If 2 ? he a homogeneous function of x and 


y of degree «, then 
the form x^f{y/x), 


prove this theorem. 


do? ^ dy 


By writing such a function in 


22. Find the rate of increase of the volume of a right circular cone (i) when 
the radius of the base is constant and the height increases at the rate of 
1 inch per second, (ii) when the height is constant and the radius of the 
base increases at the rate of 1 inch per second. 


2P. Find '^z/'bx and Tiz/ciy if 0 = a;® + y®. Verify the result geometrically. 

24. The radius of a cylinder of volume Fand height h is equal to Vt F/w^;. 
Find the rate of increase of the radius at the instant when r is 4 inches 
and ^ is 1 foot (i) if the height is constant and the volume increases 
at the rate of 10 cubic inches per second, (ii) if the volume is constant 
and the height decreases at the rate of 1 inch per second. 

25. The area of the curved surface of a right circular cone, height k and 
radius of base r, is irry + h^} ; find the rate of increase of the area 
at the instant when r is 6 inches and /i is 8 inches (i) if the radius is 
constant and the height is increasing at the rate of 1 inch per second, 
(ii) if the height is constant and the radius is increasing at the rate 
of I inch per second. 

26. Find 'bz/'hx and 'hzfhy when + E^rplain the 

result geometrically. 

ii2 
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27. If V lie the volume, T tlie absolute temperature, and p tbe intensiiv rf 
pressure of a given mass of a perfect gas, p, v, T are connected bv'thp 
relation pv = kT, where h is a constant. Find (i) the rate of incre^ 
of the intensity of pressure per unit increase of temperature, supposinv 
the volume to remain constant (ii) the rate of increase of the intensit? 
of pressure per unit increase of volume, the temperature beino- supnosei 
to remain constant ; (iii) the rate of increase of the volume per ua-'t 
increase of temperature, the pressure being supposed to remain constant! 

233. Total differential of a function of fwo variables. 


If sr be a continuous function of x and y, and if x and y receive 
small increments 8a: and hy (which are usually quite independent 
of one another), z will receive a small increment 6^; to find the 
relation between Sir, hx, and hy. 

If X alone varies and y remains constant, we know (Art. 24) that 
the resulting increment of z is approximately, to the first 

order of small quantities ; and if y alone varies and x remains 
constant, the resulting increment of is approximately 


We shall now show that, when x and y vary simultaneously, the 
total resulting increment hz is, to the first order of small quantities, 
equal to the sum of these two partial increments, i. e. the ratio of the 
total increment dz to the sum of these two partial increments 1 
when dx and dy each — ^ 0. 

If z-=^f{x, y), we have the total increment 
y’¥^y)-f{x, y) 


= [/[x+hx, y + ^)-f[x, 2 / + 6j/)] + [/(a;^ y + ^)-f(x, yi'. 
By the Mean-Value Theorem (Art, 117) the expression in the first 
square brackets 

= ij-t-hy\ where 0 < < 1, 

and denotes the partial d. c. with respect to x. 

Similarly, the expression in the second square brackets 
= y-¥B'hy\ where 0 < ^' < 1, 

and fy denotes the partial d. c. with respect to y, 

hz = lx,f^{x-^ehx, y-{‘hy)-^hy,fy{x, y-^-B'hy), 

Since z and its differential coefficients are supposed continuous, 
+ 2 / + S 2 /) tends to the limit y), ie. If /lx, as Sic and 

and therefore may he written Similarly, 

^ + 0'S^)->the limit If fly, and may be written If/lyi^^ 
where e and when and 8y—>0; 




0 
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Hence, since the terms and are of the second 'order of 
small quantities, and the other three terms of the first order, tends 

to equality with 5 ^^^+ Sy as Sx and Sy ^ 0 , 


Le. 


3 ^ ^ approximately. 


(ii) 


This is called the total differential of 5 . 

If X and and therefore also z, are continuous functions of some 
other variable t, then, if hx, 8y, and Sz be the increments of or, and 
z due to an increment St of t, we have, by dividing (i) by St, 



hence, taking the limits, when St and therefore also Sa?, oy, ez and 
therefore also e and e' — > 0 , 


^ _ V ^ , V dy 

dt 'bx dt by dt ’ 





Fiflr. 178. 



284. Geometrical illustrations. 

The relation (ii) of the preceding article may be obtained geo- 
metrically by the method of Art. 232. 

Let Jf, N (Pig. 178) be the points (a;, y) and {a; + S:r, in the 

plane XOY, and let ilfP, NQ be the corresponding perpendiculars 
z and zi-Bz 
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The curve PP' represents the path of P as rr increases to ir + Sx 
y remainiiig constant ; F'Q represents the path of P as 1/ increases 
to the abscissa remaining constant and equal to its increased 

value x + hx} then EQ represents ^0, the total increase in z, 

Ez = EQ = PP'+PQ= BxAsluP^FE + By. tan QP^H. 


Taking the limits, when Bx and St/— > 0 , tanP'PP becomes the 
slope of the section P'P, i.e. 'bf/'bx^ and tan QP'H becomes the slope 
of the section QP' which ultimately approaches coincidence with the 
section through P parallel to YOZ, whose slope is ^f/'by. 

Therefore we have, approximately, 






Examples : 

(i) Let A he the area of a rectangle whose sides are x and y (Fig. 179); 
xy. 


then A - 
lA 
'bx 


bA 

hj 


= L 
-L 
L 
L 


increase in area 
it increase in length x 


, the breadth y remaining constant, 


area FK 
EK 


L 


EF.EK 
(t EK 


- EF = y. 


mcrease in area 
t increase in breadth y 


, the length x remaining constant, 


area HF 
it GH 


L 


GF. GR 
GE 


: GF^x. 



If X and y are simultaneously increased to PK and DR respectively, 
b A, the resulting increase in area, « iTF+PfiT+PL = xhy’^yhx’^bx.hy. 
The last of these terms is ultimately indefinitely small compared with the 
others, being of the second order of small quantities; hence to the first 
order of small quantities, 

BA = ydx^xby = 
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(ii) Let y) be the rectangular coordinates of a point in a plane, and 
fr. S) its polar coordinates ; then x and y may each be regarded as functions 
oirandd. 



Fig. 180. 


In Fig. 180, P is the point whose polar coordinates are (r, S). An increase 
hB in d, r remaining constant, would move P to an increase in n 
B remaining constant, would move P to P' ; the combined effect of both 
increases is to move P to Q. 


_ j- MP -r PQ' sinlfQ'F 

Te “ JLjt ““ "6d ~ “ JLt ds 


L chord PQ' 
t arc P<3' 


arc PQ' 
~~cd 


. sin MQ’P; 


as (chord P§')/(arc PQ')^!^ the arcP§' == rbS, the angle 

which the tangent at P makes with the ordinate of P, i. e. 6. 

~r sind. 

Similarly, 

T = T ^ , as in the preceding case, r cos d. 

v6 J it . Jl it uiy 

Again, dxfdr-- Lt {PN/PP') = cos P'PN = cos d ; 

2) y/ c) r = : Lt ( APyPPO = sin F'PN - sin d. 

[All these results follow immediately by differentiation from the relations 
a; = r cos B, y •= r sin d.] 

dxy the total increment of x, due to increments 8r and Sd in r and d, 

*= the projection of PQ on the axis of x 

«= PP' cos d - §P' sin (d + |5d) == dr cos d - (r+ ar) ad sin (d + 1 dd) 
e= a r cos d—r sin d ad, to the first order (the other terms are infini- 
tesimals of higher order) 

«= dr + ^ < from the results just obtained. 

Similarly for dy. 
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The student must be cautious when applying the theorems o! 
Arts. 29-35 to partial differential coefficients, e.g. and 

are reciprocals provided the same coordinate is constant in loth eases^ but 
not otherwise. 

In fact, it is easily seen that 'hx/'hr {B constant) and 'hr/'bx {y constant), 
instead of being reciprocals, are equal to one another, for, from tbe 
preceding, we have Ix/lr {6 constant) = cos 6. To find 'brj'hx {y constant), 
we take Fig. 181. 



An increase hx in a?, y remaining constant, will move P to Q, throogli 
a distance bx parallel to the asis of x ; the new radius vector is OQ. 

■■■ 'jUip?' 

if a circle, centre 0 and radius OP, cuts OQ in P. In the limit, PPQ-^90" 
and therefore EQJFQ-^ cos RQF^ i.e. cosd. 

•*. = cos5. 

Hence 'hx/'hr {$ constant) and 'hr/'bx {y constant) are equal. 

This also follows analytically, for, since x = r cos S, 

Ix/Tir {$ constant) =cos^j 

^ f* X 

and since f^ = a^+y'^, 2r = 2 x, i.e. ^ {y constant) = - = cos^. 

0 07 OX V 

285. Total differential coefficient. 

It has been proved that, if 0 be a function of x ana y when both 
are functions of t, then 


dz 'Iz dx . 'bz dy 
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If we take t to be x, i. e. if js? be a function of x and y where y is 
also a function of then, since dx/dt is now unity, this relation 
|)econies 

^ 4 - dy 

dx 'iix 'hy dx ^ 

dz/dx is called the total differential coefficient of z with respect to x. 

Similarly dzjdy, the total differential coefficient of z with respect 
"bz bz dx 

toy? ^ ^ ^ aj dy 

The quantities dzfdx and bz/bx which occur in equation (i) are 
quite distinct. 

bz/bx is the limit of ^z/Zx^ where hz is the increase in z due to 
a variation in x only where it occurs explicitly in the equation, 
i.e. on the supposition that y is independent of x\ dz/dx is the 
limiting value of ^z/^x^ where ^z is the total increment of z, due 
partly to the increment of x and partly to the increment of y which 
is itself due to that of x^ since y is a function of x. 

Geometrically, in Fig. 178, bz/bx is the limiting value of DF^/PD ; 
dz/dx is the limiting value of EQ/PDj i.e. of EQ/FE^ and these 
two are usually quite different. 


For instance, let and lety be a function of 

then bz/bx— and bz/by—-x-2y^ 

dz bz bz dy rt / cs \ dy 

••• = 

and the value of dy/dx will depend upon the relation between y and x. 
Suppose, for instance, that x^-¥y^ — {r constant) ; then 

2x-h2y~=0, and ^ = 

dx dx y 

Hence in this case, dz/dx = — 2a7-'y + (a;+2^) x/y — y^) [y. 

[This might have been obtained by first eliminating y from the given 
equations and thereby obtaining 0 as a function of x alone ; but generally 
by this process, when it is feasible, the differentiation is rendered more 
complicated ; and in many cases the actual elimination cannot be carried out. 
In the example under consideration, we should get 

z = —x^ — xy = a^'-'t^‘-XA/{r^—aP) ; 


dz 


as before.] 


The preceding results can easily be extended to a function of any 
number of variables. 
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236. Adiabatic expansion of a gas. 


To illustrate the foregoing principles, let us consider tlie adiabatic expan- 
sion of a gas. We will prove the well-known theorem that if a given mass of 
gas expands adiabatically (i. e. so that heat neither enters nor leaves it^ 

jjy'y = constant, 

where jp is the intensity of pressure, v the volume, and y a numerical 
constant. If T be the absolute temperature, i. e. the temperature measured 
from — 278°C. or —469° P., then, in the case of a ^perfect gas’, jp, Tare 
connected by the relation pv = &T, where Z; is a constant. 

If, when the volume is kept constant, a small quantity 6 $ of heat supplied 
to the gas raises the temperature by an amount B T, then as S § and therefore 
also BQ/BT-^ a limiting value, which is called the ‘specific heat 

at constant volume ’ and is denoted by E®. 

If, when the pressure is kept constant, a small quantity of heat raises 
the temperature by an amount B T, then BQ/BT--^ limiting value, which is 
called the ‘ specific heat at constant pressure ’ and is denoted by Kp, 

It can be shown that, for a perfect gas, the ratio KJKv is a constant y. 
The value of y in the case of air (regarded as a perfect gas) is T404. 

Since pv ^kT^ only two of the three variables p, v, T are independent. 
The third can be calculated when two of them are known. 

Taking p and v as the independent variables, we have, if a small quantity 
d $ of beat be supplied, 

<> Qj'bv is the d. c. of Q with respect to v, p being regarded as constant. 

Now ^ ^ ^ 1> constant] ; also ^ (p constant) Kp, and 

dv d I cv V 1 

^ [j? constant] = since pv = hT, ^ 

OV tC OV 


Similarly, 


^ [v constant) = 


IQ ^ 

'dp 


(v constant) Z® . — < 


Hence, substituting in (i), BQ- - Kp^Bv+ Kv ^B p* 

If the gas expands adiabatically, the amount of heat it contains is constant, 
i.€. 0. 

Therefore Kp ^ Bv + Kv-^ Bp ^ 0, 

fC fC 

Pividing by Kulh .and putting KpjKp = y, we have 
y pBv+vBp ^ 0, 

whence, in the limit, 2 ^ -f i =» 0. 

V dp p 

Integrating, y log t? + log jp = log C, 

Le. pv^ = C7, 

which is the relation required# 
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287. Application to implicit functions. 

If the relation between a? and y be given in the form 
/(^, y) = constant, 

then the total d. c. with respect to = 0, since the d. c. of 

a constant is zero ; hence, by Art. 235, 


^ 4 _ V ^-0 
'bydx'“ ^ 


and therefore ^ ^ . 

dx ox/ <)y 


This gives an alternative method to that of Art. 36 of finding 
the d. c. of y with respect to x, when y is given as an implicit 
function of x. 


E.g. if = a®, 




% . 
dx 


3 a;® + 3 ay 
3 007 -f 3 


^a? + Uy, |^ = 3aa!+34f=; 
dy 

- — as in Art. 36, Es. (ii). 
ax^y- ^ ^ 


238. Applications to anai 3 rtieal geometry. 


(i) Equation of tangent to a curve. This result can be used to obtain 
a convenient form of equation of the tangent to a curve fix, y) = 0 
at a given point. 

The equation of the tangent at {x^ y) was obtained in Art. 46 in 
the form 

Substituting Sr rearranging, the equation 

becomes 

(2_„V + (r-s)^ = o. 

(ii) Centre of a curve. At any point on the curve whose equation 
y) = ^be direction of the tangent is found from the equation 


/IL. 

dx 'bx/ by 

If f{x, y) = 0 be of the second degree, the curve will be a conic. 
bf/bx =: 0 will then be an equation of the fii’st degree, and therefore 
will represent a straight line ; moreover, when bf/bxz=: 0, dy/dx = 0, 
ie. the tangent to the curve is parallel to the axis of x. Hence 
bf/bx = 0 is the equation of the straight line joining the points on 
the curve where the tangent is parallel to the axis of x (Fig. 182). 
Similarly, bf/by^O is the equation of a straight line, and w^hen 
bf/by = 0, dy/dx is infinite, and the tangent is parallel to the axis 
of y. Hence bf/by = 0 is the equation of the straight line joining 
the points on the curve where the tangent is parallel to the axis of y. 
These two straight lines are diameters of the conic and intersect at 
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its centre. Hence the coordinates of the centre of the conic whose 
equation is f{x, y) ^ 0 are obtained by solving the equations 



Example : 

Find the centre of the ellipse 36x^--24xy + 29y’^““168x + 106y + 21 ^ 0, 

and the equation of the tangent to it at the point (1, 1). 

Here = 72a?-24y~168 = 0 ; = ~24a7 + 58y + 106 = 0, 

and we have to solve these equations. 

Dividing the first by 3 and adding to the second, we have 50^ + 50 = 0, 
i.e. ^ — 1, and thence x ^2, Hence the centre is the point (2, -1). 

Also, at the point (1, 1), 

'bfl'dx = “120, ^f/^y = 140. 

Therefore the equation of the tangent is 

~120(a:“l) + 140(y“l)«0, 
i.e. 6a?“7^ + l = 0. 

239. Applications to errors of measurement. 

The result of Art. 238 is of importance in that it enables us, when 
calculating the value of a quantity from the values of several 
variables upon which it depends, to find the total effect of small 
errors in the observed values of the several variables. The theorem 
is equivalent to the statement that, to the first order of small quan- 
tities, the total error due to errors in the measurements of several 
variables is equal to the sum of the errors due to each separately. 

Examples: 

(i) The length of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is calculated from 
the lengths of its sides. If these are measured as 8*5 and 11*5 feet respectively, 
with a possible envr of ^ of an inch in each, find the possible error in the 
calculated length of the hypotenuse. 
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In tliis case, c’ = a’ + 6*, 

da 00 


2 c^= 2 <r and 2c^=:25: 
da oh 


20 


sc = . Sa+ ||.86=2. Sa+ ^.S 6 = ^ xiincli= 


C r/ ~ /» » 

‘28 incli approximately. 




(ii) The height and the radius of the hase of a cylinder are at a given instant 
10 and 4 mches respectively; if they are hicreasing at the rate of 2 inches and 
1 inch per second respectively^ at what rate is the volume of the cylinder increasing 
at that instant ? 


r=7Tf^h, and by Art. 23S, 


dr dh 

dt dr dt dh ' dt 


n T dr dh 

= 27rr/i--- +irr^-~ 

dt dt 


= 807rxl+167rx2 


= 11277 cubic incbes per second. 
This is tbe rate of increase of the volume at the given instant. 


C 



(iii) The area of a hdangle is calculated from the length of one of its sides 
and the magnitudes of the adjacent angles ; if the measurements made are 
c = iOfeet, A = 35®, B = 71°, find the error in the area due to an error o/ J® 
in each angle» 


The area (Fig. 183) 

ct \ A Ty /^T\ 1 “L ‘ A 1 Sin J? » j c sm A sm IS 

S = f AB . CD — ic.o sinA = Ic.e -r--= sin A = — 7 — — . 

^ sinC 2sm(A-f^) 

This gives S in terms of the quantities whose measurements are tahen 

c remains constant, therefore BS= ^ . d A + ^ . BB. 

0^ cJt> 


dS 

2>A 




sin (A -f B) cos A — sin A cos (A -h B) 

sing . , ono 

sin® (A + sin® 1 06° * 
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-1 , ‘ j sin^ 

Simlarly sin A . — , ■ — -- 


= 800 


sin® 85" 
Sn® 106'’ 


r2Tj7 


X = 4*623 square feet. 


Also 5A « SR = tlie circular measure of J® = 

. 8r)0(sin®7r + sin®35°) 

' * “ sin^ 74® 

The propoHional error, I e. the ratio of the possible error to the estimated 
value, and this is what is usually wanted in such cases, is obtained nio^'e 
easily by taking logarithms and differentiating, thus : 

log R = 2 log c- log 2 + log sin A + log sinR - log sin (A + R). 

Now 55 ; 


cos A 

6(logsinA): = cotA .SA, &c. 

Hence, c being constant, we have 
tS/S = cot A . SA + cotR. 5R~cot (A-fR) . (6A + SR) 

= (cot A + cot C) SA + (cot R + cot 0) dB [since cot (A 4- R) « ~ cot C] 
= 85° + cot 71® + 2 cot 74®) 

= * 0102 . 

Hence the proportional error is about 1 per cent* 


(iv) Ou-en that the volume of a quantity of a gas whose temperature is 47® 0. 
and p7'essure 15 lb, weight per square inch is 6 cuhic feet, find its volume when 
the pressure is increased to 15*1 lb, weight per square inch, and the temperature 
raised to 48° C. 


In books on Hydrostatics it is proved that, if p be the intensity of pressure 
of a gas whose volume is v and absolute temperature T, then pv « JcT, where 
h is constant. 

Regarding T as a function of p and v, we have 


5T: 




Now 

and 


V _T 273+47 4 

bp ''~~h p "I5xl44''’27’ 
273 + 47 160 

bv h V 6 " S 


Also dTss=l® ; 6ps=*l X 144. Therefore, substituting in the £rst equation, 
1 ^ x*l X 144 + ^^x Sf?, whence 160§u«— 3*4, and St? « -*021. 

Hence the volume is diminished by about *021 cubic foot. 


Examples XOV. 

1. If {x, y), (r, 6) be rectangular and polar coordinates of a point, find 

(p the total mcrement in y, due to small increments dr, dd ; 

(n) the total increment in r, due to small increments Bx, By ; 

(iii) the total increment in 6, due to small increments da?, By, 
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2. Prove, both geometrically and analytically, that constant) and 

'hrl'by {x constant) are equal. 

Find dz/dt in the following cases: 

3 . y”, where x = cos at, y = sin U, 

4. S' = log where a: = a (1 - cos a sin t 

z — {>tx - ly)f {cx + dy ) , where x==^ d y^ d cos t. 

Find du/dt in the following cases : 

0. w = + wherea? = e<, y^e^sint, z^e^cosL 

7. ti = log (a? + 2 / + 2 ?j, where x = sin® t, y ^ cos® r = sin 2 1. 

8. u — xyz, where x = e"^ cos t, y *= sin® t, z ^ e~^ sin t 
Find dz/dx in the following cases : 

9. 5 ? ** where y = (1 -x)/x. 

10. z ^ x^ + y^ + where -f y® = n®. 

11. 2 ! = X® y^, where — xy + y® = a®. 

12. z = sin“^ {^/y)i where y® = a^ + x’^, 

IS. z = tan"® {y/x)j where y = sin® x, 

14. s = + 3 axy + y®, where a;® + y® = xy. 

Find, by the method of Art. 237, the value of dy/dx in the following cases ; 

15. a;^ + 5a?®y “-4xy® — 2y® = 0. 16. sin^nr + siiry — 2 cos cos y == 0. 

17. {x‘ + i/f - a® {x^ - y®). 18. a?” y'^ -hx^ t/= 

19. sin (ic + y) + COS (ic-y) = 1. 20. (hx- ay)^ ^ I + {ax-hhy]^. 

Find the relation between the differentials of the variables in the 
following cases : 

21. V ^ ^77 h, 22. pv — JcT [/.’ constant]. 

23. xyz = a® [a constant]. 24. ar® + y® = z^. 

25. /= mv-/r [m constant]. 26. Fs = |mr® [w constant]. 

27. If ic = r cos 6, y r sin Q, find ^ and ^ in terms of ™ and ^ , 

dr ad hx ^y 

u being a function of x and y. 

28. Find the equation of the normal to the curve /(x, y) = 0 at any point 
on the curve. 

29. Find the coordinates of the centre of the conic 

y® — 5xy +• 6x® — 14x + 5y = 0, 

and the equations of the tangent and normal at the origin. 

SO. Find the centre of the conic 3x® + 2xy + 3y® = 4ax-f4ay, and the 
equations of the tangents at the points where it meets the axes. 

81. If K/Kq = (T/Fol^x find the change in K due to small variations 

hp and S T in jp and T. 




1 


find the change in ft due to small variations 


82. If u-1 . . , 

^ 1 + aB 760 ' 

SjP, in p and d. 

88. The hypotenuse and one side of a right-angled triangle are measured as 
143 and 93 feet; find the error in the third side due to an error of 
1 inch in each measurement. 
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84 The length of a side of a right-angled triangle is calculated from 
length of the hypotenuse and the angle between them, which are found 
to be 140 inches and 43® - find the error in the length of the side due to 
the measurement of the hypotenuse being ^ inch too small and the size 
of the angle (i) a quarter of a degree too small, (ii) a quarter ^of 
a degree too large. 

36. The area of a triangle is calculated from the formula S' == sin A, and 
the measurements taken are & = 72 feet, c — 55 feet, A — 56°. Pind the 
possible error in the area due to (i) errors of 2 inches in each side • 

(ii) errors of 2 inches in each side and half a degree in the an^-le! 
Find the proportional error in each case. ^ 

36. If p be the intensity of pressure of a gas of volume v and absolute 
temperature T, pv = ^ Twhere h is constant. Given that p is 20 lb. weight 
per square inch when = 10 cubic feet, and the temperature 40°°C. 
find approximately 

(i) the change in the pressure when v is increased to 10*2 cubic feet and 
the temperature to 40*5° C. ; 

(ii) the change of volume when p is increased to 20*1 lb. weight per 
gq. inch and the temperature reduced to 39*7° C. ; 

(iii) the change of volume when p is reduced to 19*7 lb. weight per 

sq. inch and the temperature raised to 40*3° C. ; “ 

(iv) the change of temperature required to raise p to 20*2 lb. wei^^ht 
per sq. inch when the volume is increased to 10*2 cubic feet ; 

(v) the change of temperature required to lower the pressure to 19*6 Ih 
weight per sq. inch when the volume is increased to 10*1 cubic feet. 

37. The side 5 of a triangle is calculated from the formula l^a sin 5/sin J 
and the observed values are a = 125, 5 ~ 73°, A = 42% Find the error 
in the calculated value if the true values of A and B are 41*8° and 72*7", 

38. The side c of a triangle is calculated from the following observations : 
a = 175 feet, A = 60®, C — 38*5°. Find the error in the calculated value 
of c (i) if the true values are 175*5, 60°, and 38*8° ; (ii) if the true values 
are 175*5, 59*6°, and 38*8° respectively. 

39. The side of a triangle is calculated from the formula 

-f 5^— 2 cos C ; 

find the relation between the differentials dc, Set, 66, hC. 

Find the error in c if the observed values of a, 6, C are 120, 180, and 32®, 
an^. the real values 121, 179, and 32J°, 

Find also the proportional error in this case. 

40. The area of an ellipse whose semi-axes are a and 6 is 7ra6; find tiie 
possible error in the area due to possible errors of | inch in each 
measurement, the observed values being 3 feet and 2 feet. 

41. Find the proportional error in the area of an ellipse due to small errors 
6 a, 66 in the lengths of the semi-axes. 

42. Find the proportional error in the area of a triangle calculated from the 
lengths of its sides, due to small errors 6a, 66, be in the measurements 
of the lengths of the sides. 

43. The angle A of a triangle is calculated from the formula 

cos A = (6^-f c®-'a®)/2 6c; 

find the error in the angle due to small errors 6a, 66, be in the sides. 
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44. The heigM of a building is calculated from the observed elevation (a) 
at a measured distance (a) from itr base ; find the error in the height 
due to small errors Sa in the observations. 

If the observed values of (X and a be 24® and 120 feet, and the true 
values 24*2® and 119*8 feet, find the error in the height. 

45. Find the proportional error in the volume of a cone due to small errors 

dr in the height and radius of the base. 

40, The time of oscillation T of a simple pendulum is 27? ^{l/g } ; find the 
error in the time due to small errors in measuring I and g. 

Find also the proportional error. 

47. If the value of g be calculated from the preceding formula, find the 
percentage error in the value of g due to positive errors of *5 per cent, 
in the measurement of both I and T. 

48. If g) and (r, 6) be the rectangular and polar coordinates of a point 
in a plane, prove that the differentials of ic, y, B are connected by the 
relation x ,hy—y ,dx ^ 

Prove also that + + 

49. Supposing Xy y, r, d functions of the time t, deduce from the last relation 

that + + What is the significance of this result in 

Mechanics ? 

60. The rectangular coordinates of a moving point in a plane are at 
a given instant (10, 6), and the velocities of the point at that instant, 
parallel to the axes of x and y, are respectively B and 2 foot-seconds 
respectively ; find the angular velocity of the point about the origin at 
that instant. 

61. The specific gravity of a solid heavier than water is W/( JF— TT'j, where 
W and IF' are its weights in air and water respectively ; if W and 
TF are observed to be 20*7 and 11*2, find the maximum error in the calcu- 
lated value of the specific gravity due to errors of *05 in each obser- 
vation. 

Find also the percentage error. 

62. If the H. P. required to propel a steamer vary as the cube of the velocity 
and the square of the length, prove that a 2 per cent, increase in 
velocity and a 8 per cent, increase in length will require approximately 
a 12 per cent, increase in H. P. 

63. The specific gravity of a liquid is (IF— TF2)/(TF- TFi), where TI'', IF,, IF, 
are the weights of a solid in air, water, and the liquid respectively ; 
find the proportional error due to small errors 6TI'', dlFi, ciTa in the 
weighings. 

54. Find the rate of increase of (i) the volume, fii) the area of the curved 
surface of a right circular cone, at the instant when the height and the 
radius of the h^ase are 12 inches and 4 inches respectively, and each is 
increasing at the rate of ^ inch per second. 

65. Find the rate of increase of (i) the volume, (ii) the superficial area of 
a rectangular parallelepiped, at the instant when its sides are 20, 15, 
10 inches, and are increasing at the rate of *8, ‘6, *4 inch per second 
respectively* 

K k 
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240. Partial derivatives of higlier orders. 

If ^ is a fuaction of two variables x and y, denoted hjf{x, y), then 
-iz/lx and '!is/'l>y will generally be functions of x and y, and therefore 
they can be differentiated again partially with respect to x and y. 

The partial d. c. of ^ or with respect to a;, i. e. ^ j, is 
Vz 

denoted by ^ or Jxx- 

The partial d.c. of ^or with respect to y, i. e. ^ (^), is 
denoted by 

The partial d.c. of ^ or /, with respect to a:, i.e. (j^), h 
denoted by or 

The partial d.c. of or fy with respect to y, i. e. is 

denoted by ^ or fyy ; 

and so on for derivatives of higher order. 

Similarly for functions of more than two variables. 

Examples : 

(i) If z=f{x,y) = a: sin y + y sin x, 


bz 

/j. = siay+yooax ; 

bz 

by 

or 

/^ = X coa y + sin x ; 

yz 

bl?^^ 

/« = -ysiiix; 

yz 

y/ 

or 

/j,y = -xsmy; 

yz 

nt* 

/ z= rtna u + COS X : 

yz 

-N N 

or 

/^„ = oo3y + cosx. 


(ii) As an example of a function of three variables Xf y, z, if 

1 

(where x — a, y—S, ^.re supposed not to be simultaneously zero 

yv yv_ 


'bx’^ ^ i) 5 




prove that 

Denoting the expression under the radical sign by for convenience, 

we have i 

... |r= -1 ^ x2 (X-O) = - ^ : 

bx ox 
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Similarly 


yr yr 3 (z-cY-u 

ttV» «'/=■ ■ 


yr yr yr six-ay+siy-hf+siz-cf-su 

Adding, + a / 3 s= ~ -uVu 


0 , 


{x-af + {y-W-¥{z-cf. 

This eqnation is a very important one in the theory of electricity and 
attractions, and is known as Laplace's Equation. 

If r be the distance between two points whose coordinates in space are 
h, c) and {x, y, z), then = (a?— a)®+ (y — 6)H (sr— c)^, and the potential 
£' P {a?, y, s) of mass or charge m at (a, 5, c) 

*= mjr (Art. 178) ^ m/^{(x--a)^‘h(y--b)’‘ + (z-cf} 

= m X the function F of the preceding example. 

Hence the potential satisfies Laplace’s Equation, and this result will 
be true for any number of masses or charges at points not coincident 
with P. 



241. Order of differentiation indifferent. 

In the example at the beginning of the preTions article, it will be 

noticed that <- "z — and c - c - are equal, i.e. if the function be differ- 
dxdy ^ 

entiated partially with respect to the wariables x and y in succession, 
the order of diJBferentiation is immaterial. This is always the case if 
the function and the differential coefficients inyolved are continuous. 
A geometrical proof of this property readily follows from Fig. 184. 

n k 2 
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Let 7 be tbe volume enclosed by the surface ESEP, the coordinato 
planes, and the planes PJE, PE> 

Then, as in Arts. 81, 159, 

'hYfbx = the area HBQP, 

}_ the d. c. of tbe area EBQP with respect to y 

'dy 

= the ordinate QP (Art. 79). 


Similarly D F/iSy = the area EMQP, 

.i. = the d. c. of the area EMQP with respect to x 

lix ^'^y ^ 


Hence 


= the ordinate QP (Art. 79). 
"hyli 'hx'by 


Analytical ywof. 

An analytical proof of the foregoing important theorem can he ohtainei 
by the use of the Mean-Value Theorem (Art. 116). 

We have 

A-^0 

= T MT ,l[{f{x+h,y+h)-f{x,y+h)}-{f{x+h,y)-f{x,y)]]\, 

i A h 1 ri j 

*-►0 7»-*-o 

Similarly, ^ 

J it Ji ' J — Ah j 

h-¥ Q I, A' -► 0 

It must not be assumed that these two expressions are identical although 
they consist of the same terms, for the assumption that the limits are the 
same, whether h-^0 before h or whether before 7i, is eiuiyalent to 

assuming the theorem which is being proved.* 

By the Mean-Value Theorem, 

F{x+h)-F{x)=^h.F^{!C + 6%), where 0<:e<l. 

In this e(iuation, take F{x) to he f{x,y + 'k)-f(x, y). 

* That this assumption is unjustifiable is easily seen from the following 
example : Consider and find its limit when first *, and after- 

wards --0. The limit when x- .0 is i.e. ^ x and the Unit 

. asina; . a 

of this as !/-e.O is l/d. But, if p->0 first, the limit is , i. e. - x ^ , 


and the limit of this as x-*-0 is a/e. 
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Then [/(® + A, y+*) ~/(x+h, y)]-[/(x, y+&)-/(x, y)] 

= Hfx{x + 6ih,y+ k) -f^ {x + 6^ h, y)] 

Similarly (y 4- &) —.F (y) = TcFy (y + ^'^), where 0 < ^' < 1 . 

In this equation, take -F(y) to be f(pc+h, y)-f{x, y). 

Then [f{x + ^, y + &) -f{x, y 4 ^)] - [fix + h, y) -f(x, y)] 

^h[fy(x + h, y + Sik)-f(x, y-^e^k)] 

“ t/c (a?-f (^4^, y + ^s^*)] 

*= ^Mxfj ix + B^h,y’h Bi h). 

Hence, since the expressions on the left-hand sides in these two equations 
are identical, we have, after dividing out the factor lih (which is not zero), 
fvxi^-^^i'^hy + ^2'^) =fxy(xi-B^h, y-fda/j), 
where all the d’s are between 0 and 1. 

Hence, in the limit when h and k both 0, since the functions are con- 
fvx{^,y)^fzv(^^yy 


242. Exact differential equations. 

To find the condition that Ftx+ Qhy, where P and Q are functions 
of X and y, may be a perfect differential. 

If the given expression is the total differential of a function u of 
X and y, 

Fhx-\-Qhy- 


5 , 


hence 


"hx 

F^'buj'hx and Q^'huj'hy, 
P ^ <) c>Q 


* * c)y 2y 'bx bx 

This is a necessary condition. Conversely, if this condition is 
satisfied, it follows that P and Q are partial differential coefficients 
with respect to x and y respectively of some function u of x and y. 
For let P = b0/bx ; 


then 


bx by 
Integrating with respect to x, 

Q = ^ -f a function of ^ 
by 


by ^bx^ bx ^by'^ 


f = — (5 + a function of y). 
^y 


* Using the Mean-Yalue Theorem for the expression in the brackets regarded 
as a function of y, 

t Using the Mean-Yalue Theorem for the expression in the brackets regarded 
as a function of x. 
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If tiie expression in the brackets be denoted by 

Q^'bu/'hy, and F ^'hu/'hos, 


since the partial d. c. of the function of y with respect to x is zero. 
Therefore P and Q are equal to 'bu/'^x and bu/by respectively 

and ^hx^Qhy = :^Zy a perfect differential. 

From this result it follows that, if the condition bT/by = 'hQ^'l\z 
be satisfied, the differential equation P-h § ^ = 0 may be put into 


the form 


bu bu 
bx by 


!=«• 


. du ^ p . . 


the integral of which is u= C* 


The differential equation is then said to be exact [Ait. 216], 


Example. a;- -f ai/ + + ax) ^ 

The condition is satisfied, and the equation is exact, since 
bP/by = b Q/bx = a. 

In this case the integral can be written down at once, since the eqnaticTi 
may be put in the form 

which gives on integration J + dxy -f *= 0, 


In the general case, since, in finding bu/bx, y is regarded as 
constant, and in finding bufby, x is regarded as constant, it follows 
that the terms of u which contain x only are represented only in 
bu/bXj i.e. P, and those which contain y only are represented only 
in bu/by, i.G. Q, whereas those which contain both x and y are 
represented in both P and Q. Hence we have the following working 
rule for integrating an exact equation : Integrate P with respect to .r 
and Q with respect to y ; add the integrals togethei*, but only insert 
once the terms common to both the integrals, and equate the sum to 
a constant. 

Example: £c® + 2ay+t/^— 2a:y + ^ 

bPjby *= 2a+2y—2x; bQ/bx = 2a — 2a;4-2y = bPJby] 
hence the equation is exact. 

/Fdx « /{x^ + 2ay~i-^—2xy) dx = + 2axy + xy^-riPyt 

/Qdy «/(2ax-a:® + 2a7y-/) dy =« 2axy-a^y + xy^->if. 
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Tie terms ^axy \ xif - oi^y are common to both, bence tbe integral is 
^ a?* + 2 axy + x\/—a?y - J t/® = (7. 

Or we may proceed as follows : 

b w/i re =* P = ic® + 2 oy + — 2 

Tierefore, integrating, and remembering that tie ‘constant of integration’ 
rill involve y, 

w = J -r2axy-rxy'^ — si^y-^f{y) ; 

/. iw/iy = 2 2 ary— x® 4 -/'( 2 /)- 

But «)w/c)2/ = $ — 2aa;-x® + 2iFt/~2/® ; 

f and s(y) = 

Hence w = \o!? ’\-%axy’Vxy^-a?y-\%f^ 

and tbe integral is J a?® + 2 axy 4- xy"^ ’-ary ^ as before. 


1. If j? == aa? + 3 la?y + Zexy"^ + find 


Examples XCVI. 

c)^“ ' ^x^y^ 'hydx 

2. If siny + y® sin a;, find tbe values of tbe same functions. 

3. If z = find tbe values of tbe same functions ; find also 

'hx^ 'by^^ bybx^^ bxby^' bxbybx’ bybxby 

4. If g^log?-, where ri = (a;-a)®4-(y-&)®, prove that ^ -f ^ 

cx* V ir 


0 , 


provided x — a and y — h are not simultaneously zero. 

5. Prove that tbe equation = a® c)®g/c)a;® is satisfied by each of tbe 

functions z A sin {x + at), z =* A sin {x +at)’^B cos (a; — at), 

6. If z a=/(a; + «y), prove that c^z/by^ = a®b®g/^x®. 

7. Prove that tbe same differential equation is satisfied by 

z^f{x + ay)-^F{x- ay), 
b^u 

8. If w — find tbe value of ^^^^yYz* 

b^U b^U b^U 

9. If u = tan~^ (y/x), verify that v ^ ^ — v — ^ • 

by^bx bxbtr bybxby 

10- If “ = -enfy that = 5^. 

11. If w = x^fiyjx), prove tbat + 2 iry = w (» — 1) u. 

,b^u , ^ ■ ^)®w . 


13. If 


b®g 


bx by 


= 0, prove tbat z =/(af) ’¥F(y). 


14. If = (x-ay+(i/-bf + {e-ef, prove that 

15. Find ^z/dt’‘ in terms of partial d. o.’s, when sr =/(x, v), where a; and y 
are botb functions of t. 
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16. Find in terms of partial d. c.’s, when y is an implicit function 

of X given by the equation /{«, y) = 0. 

17. If «=/(», y), and x-raosQ, y = rsin6, find ^ and 

in terms of partial d. c.’s of » with respect to r and d. 

c)“m . 1 <>m , 1 

Prove that + + + 

18. If y, r, 9 are functions of t, prove that 

;?cosd+^sind = ; ycosS-SsinO =r8 + 2r§ = ^^ 

What is the meaning of these equations in Mechanics ? 

19. If « is a function of x and y, and if 

a: = Xcosa-r8ina, j/ = Xsin « + Fcosa, 

^y 

show that 

20. By expanding f{x+h, y + h) io. powers of h, then expanding each of 
the resulting terms in powers of it (by Taylor’s Theorem), and neglect 
ing BrisH quantities of the third order, h and k being taken as of the 
first order, obtain the value of f(x-i-h, y+h) ~f[x, y). 

21. Prove that the radius of curvature at any point of the curve f{x , «/) = 0 ia 

fx^fstl ~ ^fxfvfxy + fyfxx 

22 Prove that the equation (ar+iij/) ^ + a«/ + ftr = 0 is exact, and solve it. 

* ax 

dfV 

23. Prove that the equation + + ^ = 0 is exact, 

and solve it. 

24 Show that the equation (y-hx) ^ is not exact, but that it is 

ax 

made exact by dividing both sides by Hence integrate it. 

26. Prove the same fact in the case of the equation 

i:^ + f)(a:^yf^yi(xf^-y)=0, 

and integrate it. 

26. If 1 / «= a sin ( Wb) sin {pt + e), where a, p, b, e are constants, prove that 

27. If u ^f{x + 0 tf^ y + jSi), where x and y are independent of t, prove that 

dt ix 

dt^ Tia? ix<iy S/ 

Find ^ujdt^j and state a general rule for finding d^ii/dt\ 

[Puta; + ^X^ = X, y+iSi-J.] 
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I. Miscellaneous Formulae, Equivalents, &c. 

II. Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, Cube Roots, and Reciprocals of 
Integers from i to loo, and of « and tr. 

III. Square Roots and Cube Roots of Numbers from i to lo at 

intervals of -i. 

IV. Trigonometrical Ratios and Radian Measure of Angles from o® 

to 90° at intervals of i®. 

V. Common Logaritiims. 

VI. Common Antilogarithms. 

VII. Natural Sines. 

VIII. Natural Tangents. 

IX. Napierian or Hyperbolic Logarithms. 

X. Exponential and Hyperbolic Functions. 
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TABLE I 

MISCELLANEOTJS FOEMULAE, EQUIVALEOTS, ETC. 

IT » 3*1416, log IT « ‘4971. [See Table II for powers of ir.] 
e 27183, logio e « -4343, log^ 10 * 2*3026. [See Tables II and X for powers 
of e.] 

logio a; » loge x X *4343 ; ^oge x « logio x X 2*3026. 

1 radian*- 57*30 degrees ; i minute = *0002909 radian. 

I metre** 39*37 mchea*- 1*094 yards =» *0006214 miles. 

I incb « 2*540 cm. 

I gallon * *1604 c. ft. « volume of 10 lb. cf water «= *4545 litre. 

I c. ft, of water contains 62*28 lb. 

I ib. wt, « (= 32*18) poundals 453*6 gm. wt. « 445,300 dynes. 

I kilogram « 2*2046 lb. 

Value of g (in London) « 32*18 ft. secs, per sec. * 980*8 cm. secs, per sec. 

60 miles per hour « 88 ft. secs. 

Cirde of radius r. Equation referred to centre, a:® -f ?/2 Area«rr*; 
circumference * 2 rr. Length of arc which subtends $ radians at the centre = rt?; 
distance of C. G. of arc from centre *(r sin ; area of sector on tl:s 

arc * Jr® ( 9 ; distance of C. G. of sector from centre « |(rsinJ^)/J0. 

Parabola, j/® « ^ax, Latus rectum « 4a ; focus (0, 0) ; equation of directriij 
a; 4- a « 0. 

EUipse, semi-axes a and h Equation referred to principal axes, 

Eccentricity e*sV(i— 5 ®/'(Z®) ; semi-latus rectum ** ¥/a ; foci ( + ae, 0) ; equations 
of directrices, x^±a/e*, area « zah, 

Eyf&rhola, semi-axes a and 5 . Equation referred to principal axes, 

« I. 

Eccentricity e«*\/(i-f ; semi-latus rectum « h^/a ; foci ( + ae, 0) ; equations 

of directrices, x^± a/e ; equations of asymptotes, x/a -±yfb, 

Bectangular Hyperbola, eccentricity »« ■v/2 ; equation referred to principal axes, 
equation referred to asymptotes, xy « 

Sphere of rains r. Volume « JirfS ; surface *= 4zr\ 

Distance of C. G. of hemisphere from centre =« |r, if solid ; Jr, if a thin shell. 
Oyliiider of height h and radius r. Volume « ; curved surface ^2zrh 

Cone of height h and radius of base r. Volume* curred surface 

7rrV'{r®+ ¥), Height of C. 6. above base * if soHd ; J A, if a thin shell (open 
at base). 

Moment of Inertia of rod or rectangle, length 2 1 , about perpendicular axis through 
centre ** JM® ; of circular disc about a diameter, Jiff® ,* of circular disc about 
a perpendicular to its plane through the centre, Jllr®; of sphere about a 
diameter, iMA 



TABLE II 


SQUAEES, CUBES, SQUARE ROOTS. CUBE ROOTS, AKB EECIPEOCALS 
OF INTEGERS FROM i TO lOO, AND OF e AND ir 


n 

■n® 

wS 

^/n 

ijn 

n 



V 51 


i 

I 

I 

I I 

I 

51 

2601 

132651 

7-141 3 *708 

•01961 i 

2 

4 

8 

1*414 1*260 

•50000 

52 

2704 

140608 

7-2II 3*733 

•01923 

3 

9 

27 

1*732 1*442 

•33333 

53 

2809 

148877 

7*280 3*7q6 

•OISS7 

4 

16 

64 

2*000 1*587 

•25000 

54 

2916 

157464 

7-348 3-7S0 

-01852 

5 

25 

125 

2*236 1*710 

•20000 

55 

3025 

166375 

7-416 3*803 

•oiSiS 

6 

36 

216 

2*449 1*817 

•16667 

56 

3136 

175616 

7-483 3-S2S 

•01786 

7 

49 

343 

2*646 1*913 

•14286 

57 

3249 

183193 

7*550 3 -S 49 

-01754 

S 

64 

512 

2*828 2-000 

•12500 

58 

3364 

195112 

7*6i6 3*871 

•01724 

9 

81 

729 

3*000 2 *080 

•mil 

59 

34S1 

205379 

7 * 63 i 3*893 

*01695 

10 

100 

1000 

3*162 2*154 

•10000 

60 

3600 

216000 

7746 3*915 

*01667 

11 

I 3 I 

1331 

3*317 2*224 

•09091 

61 

3721 

226981 

7-810 3-936 

•01639 

12 

144 

172S 

3*464 2*289 

■08333 

62 

3S44 

238328 

7-874 3-95^ 

•01613 

13 

169 

2197 

3*6o6 2*351 

•07692 

68 

3969 

250047 

7*937 3-979 

•01587 

14 

196 

2744 

3*743 2*410 

*07143 

64 

4096 

262144 

8-000 4-000 

■01563 

15 

225 

3375 

3*873 2-466 

•06667 

65 

4225 

274625 

8*062 4*021 

•0153S 

16 

256 

4096 

4*000 2*520 

•06250 

66 

4336 

2S7496 

8-124 4-041 

•OK15 

17 

289 

4913 

4*123 2*571 

*05882 

67 

4489 

300763 

8*185 4*062 

•01493 

18 

324 

5832 

4*243 2*621 

-03556 

68 

4624 

314432 

8*246 4*082 

•0147 1 

19 

361 

6S39 

4*359 2*668 

•05263 

69 

4761 

32S5O9 

8*307 4*102 

•01449 

20 

400 

8000 

4*472 2*714 

•05000 

70 

4900 

343000 

8*367 4-121 

•01429 

21 

441 

9261 

4-583 2-759 

•04762 

71 

5041 

357911 

8-426 4*141 

*01408 

22 

484 

10648 

4*690 2 *802 

•04545 

72 

5184 

373248 

8-485 4* 160 

•01 ^Sq 

23 

529 

12167 

4*796 2*844 

•04348 

73 

5329 

389017 

8*544 4*179 

•01370 

24 

576 

13S24 

4*899 2*884 

•04167 

74 

5476 

405224 

8*602 4*198 

•01351 

25 

625 

1562s 

5*000 2*924 

•04000 

76 

5625 

421875 

S*66o 4*217 

•01333 

28 

676 

17576 

5*099 2*962 

*03846 

76 

5776 

43S976 

8*718 4*236 ; 

•01316 

27 

729 

19683 

5*196 3*000 

*03704 

77 

5929 

456533 

8*775 4-254 ' 

•01299 

28 

784 

21953 

5-291 3-037 

•03571 

78 

6084 

474552 

8*832 4*273 : 

•012S2 

29 

841 

243S9 

5.3S5 3*072 

•03448 

79 

6241 

493039 

S*SSS 4*2gi ; 

' *01266 

30 

900 

27000 

5*477 3*107 

•03333 

80 

6400 

512000 

8*944 4*309 ; 

*01350 

31 

961 

29791 

5*568 3*141 

•03226 

81 

6561 

53144I 

9*000 4*327 

, -01235 

32 

1024 

32768 

5*657 3-175 

•03125 

82 

6724 

55I36S 

9*055 4-344 

‘ *01220 

S 3 

1089 

35937 

5*745 3*208 

•03030 

83 

6S89 

571787 

9*110 4*362 

'OI205 

34 

1156 

39304 

5*831 3*240 

•02941 

84 

7056 

592704 

9*165 4-3So 

i *01191 

85 

1225 

42875 

5*916 3-271 

•02S57 

85 

7225 

614125 

9*220 4*397 

1*01177 

36 

1296 

46656 

6*000 3*302 

•02778 

86 

7395 

636056 

: 9*274 4*414 

I *01163 

37 

1369 

50653 

6-083 3*332 

•02703 

87 

7569 

65S503 

; 9-327 4-431 

j *01149 

38 

1444 

54872 

6*164 3*362 

*02632 

88 

7744 

6S1473 

9*381 4*448 

1 *01136 

39 

1521 

59319 

6*245 3*391 

•02564 

89 

7921 

704969 1 

9*434 4-465 

f *01124 

40 

i6cx> 

64000 

6*325 3*420 

•02500 

90 

8100 

729000 

9*487 4*481 

1*01111 

41 

1681 

68921 

6*403 3*448 

•02439 

91 

8281 

753 S 71 

9-539 4 - 49 S 

! -01099 

42 

1764 

74088 

6*481 3-476 

*02381 

92 

8464 

77S6SS 

9*592 4*514 

i -01087 

43 

1849 

79507 

6-557 3-503 

•02326 

93 

8649 

804357 

9*644 4-531 

i -01075 

44 

1936 

85184 

6-633- 3*530 

*02273 

94 

8836 

830584 

9*695 4*547 

f *01064 

45 

2025 

91125 

6*708 3*557 

•02222 

95 

9025 

857375 

9*747 4-563 

; -01053 

46 

2116 

97336 

6*782 3*583 

•02174 

96 

9216 

884736 

9*798 4*579 

^ -01042 

47 

i2209 103823 

6*856 3*609 

•02128 i 

97 

9409 

912673 

9*849 4*595 

1 -01031 

481 

2304 

110592 

6*928 3*634 

•02083 

98 

9604 

941192 

9*899 4*6 10 

•01020 

49 

2401 

117649 

7*000 3*659 

•02041 

99 

9801 

970299 

9*950 4*626 

•OIOIO 

50! 

2500 

125000 

7*071 3*684 

•02000 

100 

lOOOO 

1000000 

10*000 4*642 

•01000 

m 




i 

9*8696 

31*006 

1-7725 1*465 

■3IS3I 


The sqaaies, cubes, and reciprocals of numbers from o to lo at intervals of 
•I may be ■written down at once from the above table by inserting the decimal 
point in its proper position, e.g. 37® = 13*69, 37’ =» 50*653, uV *2703. 
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table ni 


SQUARE ROOTS AND CUBE ROOTS OP NUMBERS PROM i TO lo 

at intervals of •! 






•3 

•4 

■5 

•6 

•7 

■8 

•9 

1-0 

!•! 

1’2 

1-3 

14 

1- 5 

1-6 

1'7 

1-8 

19 

2 - 0 



I'OOO I-OOO 
1.049 1.032! 

1.095 1.063^ 
1-140 I -091 
1-183 i-ng 
1-225 1-145 
1-265 1-170 
1-304 1-193 

1-342 1-216 
1-378 1-239 
I -414 1-260 


1-449 1-281 
1-483 1-301 
1-517 1-320 

1-549 i'339 

1-581 1-357 
1-612 1-375 
1-643 i'392 
1-673 1-409 
, 1-703 1-426 
I 1-732 1-442 
. 1-761 1-458 
i 1-789 1-474 
S 1-817 1-489 
i 1-844 1-504 
5 1-871 1-518 

3 1-897 i'533 
1 1-924 1-547 

8 1-949 1-560 

9 1-975 2'574 

0 2-000 1-587 


t/n 


4-1 

4-2 

4-3 

4-4 

4-5 

4-6 

4-7 

4- 8 
,4-9 

5- 0 

'5-1! 

5-2 

5-3 

5-4 

5-5 

5-6 

5-7 

5-8 

5-9 


-v^n 




vs ' 


2-025 1-601 
2-049 1-613 
2-074 1-626 
2-098 1-639 
2-121 1-651 

2-145 1-663 
2-168 1-675 
2-191 1-687 
2-214 1-698 
2-236 1-710 

2-258 1-721 
2-280 1-732 
2-302 1-744 
2-324 1-754 
2-345 1-765 
2-366 1-776 
2-387 1-786 
2-408 1-797 
2-429 1-807 


6*1 

6*2 

6*3 

6*4 

6*5 

6*6 

6*7 

6*8 

6*9 

7*0 


2470 1*827 
2*490 1*^37 
2510 1*847 
2'530 1*857 
2*550 1*866 

2*569 1*876 
2 I '''' 

2 1*895 

2*627 1*904 
2*646 1*913 


8*i 

8*2 

8*3 

8*4 

8*5 


2*846 2*oc 3 
2*864 2'Ci; 
2*8Si 2'C:; 
2*898 2-035 
12*915 2*04: 

8*6 2*933 2'C4; 

8*7 2-950 2-d:; 

8 - 8 2-966 2-0*:, 3 
8*9 2-983 2-c;2 

9 - 0 3*000 2-oSo 


7*1 
7*2 
7*3 
7*4 
7*5 

7*6' 
7*7 
S7*8 

6-0 1 2-449 1-817! 8-0 


2-663 1-922 
2-683 1-931 
2-702 1*940 
2*720 1*94 
2*739 1-95; 
2757 i* 96( 
2*775 1*97, 
2*793 1*98 
2 * 8 ii 1*99: 
2*828 2*00 


9*1 i 3' 

9*2 
9*3 
9*4 
9*5 

9*6|3’09S 2*1 

9*7 
9*8 

9.9 

10*0 


■017 2-G5i 
3*033 2*C9; 
3-050 2-:03 
3*056 2-ir: 
3-082 2 * 11 -: 


3-II4 2-13: 

?-no 2-u: 
3-146 2-u; 
3*162 2-15* 


To find the square root of an integer between 100 and 1000. e.g- 347. have 

from the above table ^3^,,,ov'3-4=i8-44, 

V350 =10 v/ 3-5 =18-71- 

a*27 ; hence the 


difference for 7 ='27X -*19* ^ 

may be fonnd mor^teadilyty loLg out from Table VI the autilog. 

of i}o2: 347 obtained from Table Y. ^ 1 1 

Similarly, the cube root of any number z is the antilog. of ilogs. 
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TABLE IV 

TBIGOSOMETRICAL RATIOS ARD RADIAIf MEASURE OF ANGLES 
FROM o” TO 90° AT INTERVALS OP 1° 


— - 

Desre^s.l 

Sines. 

Tangents. 

Secants. 

Cosecants. 

Cotangents. 

Cosines. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

CO 

CO 

I 

Sj 


•017^1 

1 

•0175 

•0175 

1*0002 

57-2987 

57*2900 

•9998 

89 

i '5533 

■ 0*49 

2 

•0349 

•0349 

i‘Ooo6 

28-6537 

28-6363 

•9994 

88 

1*5359 

■ 0 C 34 

3 

'O523 

•0524 

1*0014 

19*1073 

19-oSn 

•99^6 

87 

1.5184 


4 

•0698 

•0699 

1*0024 

14-3356 

14*3007 

-9976 

86 

1*5010 

*oS;3 

5 

•0872 

•0875 

1*0038 

n '4737 

11*4301 

•9962 

85 

1-4S35 

•Tn.ij? 

6 

•1045 

•1051 

1*0053 

9*5668 

9.5144 

•9945 

84 

1*4561 


7 

•1219 

•1228 

1*0075 

8*2055 

8*1443 

•9925 

83 

1-4+86 

- '1596 

8 

•1392 

•1405 

1*0098 

7-1853 

7*1154 

•9903 

82 

1*4312 

•J 57 I 

9 

•1564 

•1584 

1*0125 

6-3925 

6-3138 

-9S77 

81 

1*4137 

•1741 

mm 

•1736 

•1763 

1*0154 

5-7588 

5-6713 

-9S48 

80 

^■3963 

•1920 

11 

*1908 

•1944 

1*0187 

5*2408 

5*1446 

*9816 

79 

1*5788 

•2094 

12 

•2079 

■2126 

I *0223 

4-8097 

47046 

-97S1 

78 

1*3514 

•2269 

13 

•2250 

•2309 

I *0263 

4*4454 

4-3315 

*9744 

77 

^'3439 

•2443 

14 

•2419 

•2493 

1*0306 

4*1336 

4 *oio 8 

•9703 

78 

1-3:253 

• 25 i 8 

15 

•2588 

•2679 

I '0353 

3-8637 

37321 

•9659 

75 

1*3090 

' 2/93 

16 

•2756 

•2867 

1*0403 

3*6280 

3*4874 

-96:3 

74 

1*2915 

• 205 ; 

17 

•2924 

•3057 

1*0457 

3.4203 

3*2709 

•9563 

73 

1*3741 

-3142 

18 

•3090 

'3249 

I'OSiS 

3.2361 

3*0777 

*9511 

72 

1*2560 

•3316 

19 

•3256 

'3443 

1-0576 

3-0716 

2*9042 

*9455 

71 

1*2393 

* 349 ^ 

Bm 

*3420 

•3640 

1*0642 

2-9238 

27475 

•9397 

70 

1*2217 

•366s 

21 

•3584 

•3S39 

1*0711 

2-7904 

2-605 1 

•9336 

69 

1*2043 

•SS40 

22 

•3746 

•4040 

1*0785 

2-6695 

2*4751 

•9272 

63 

i*iS6S 

4014 

23 

•3907 

•4245 

, 1*0864 

2*5593 

2*3559 

•9205 

67 

1*1694 

41S9 

24 

•4067 

'4452 

1*0946 

2-4586 

2-2460 

•9135 

65 

1*1519 

•4363 

25 

•4226 

•4663 

I' 1034 

2*3662 

2-1445 

*9063 

65 

1*^345 

•453S 

26 

•43S4 

•4877 

1*1126 

2*2812 

2-0503 

• 8 g 33 

64 

i*n;o 

-4712 

27 

•4540 

•509s 

M223 

2*2027 

1-9626 

•8910 

63 ' 

1*0996 

•4S87 

28 

•4695 

•5317 

1*1326 

2*1301 

1-8807 

•8S29 

62 ; 

; 1*0821 

‘5061 

29 

•4S48 

'5543 

i'i 434 

2*0627 

1-8040 

•8746 

61 I 

1 1-0647 

■5236 


*5000 

•5774 

1*1547 

2-0000 

17321 

•8660 

60 i 

I 1*0473 

•5411 

‘55S5 

31 

32 

•5150 

•5299 

•6009 

•6249 

I -1666 
1*1792 

1*9416 : 
1*8871 

1*6643 

1*6003 

1 *8572 

1 *8480 

59 

58 1 

i 1*0297 
- 1*0123 

•5760 

33 

•5446 

•6494 

1*1924 

1*8361 

1*5399 

•83S7 

67 ; 

1 *9943 

•5934 

34 

•5592 

•674s 

1*2062 

I '7883 

1*4826 

•S290 

58 : 

I *9774 

•6109 

35 

•5736 

•7002 

I *2308 

1*7434 

1*4281 

•8192 

55 

; *9599 

•6283 

36 

•5878 

•7265 

1*2361 

17013 

1*3764 

•8090 

54 

; -9425 

•6458 

37 

•6018 

•7536 

1*2521 

1*6616 

1*3270 

•79S6 

53 

i *9250 

•6632 

38 

•6157 

•7813 

1*2690 

1-6243 

1*2799 ! 

•7SS0 

52 

i *9076 

•6S07 

39 

•6293 

•8098 

1*2868 

1*5890 

1*2349 

777 ^ 

51 

j *8901 

•6981 

40 

•6428 

•8391 

1-3054 

I- 55 S 7 

1*1918 ’ 

•76-60 

50 

: •S727 

7156 

41 

•6561 

•8693 

1*3250 

1*5243 

1*1504 

7547 

49 

*^552 

7330 

42 

•6691 

•9004 

1*3456 

1*4945 

i*iio6 

743 ^ 

48 

i *8378 

7505 

48 

'6820 

•9325 

1*3673 

1*4663 

1-0724 

7314 

47 

*8203 

7679 

44 

•6947 

•9657 

1*3902 

1-4396 

1*0355 

7193 1 

46 

*8029 

•7854 

45 

•7071 

1*0000 

1*4142 

1*4142 

1*0000 

*7071 

45 

•7S54 


Cosines. 

Cotangents. 

Cosecants, 

Secants. 

Tangents. 

Sines. 

Degrees. 

Badians. 


The Eadiaa Measure of auy other angle can be obtaiiK^ by Proportional Parfaa 
[10' *« *0029 radian]. 



ILE 

mi 


!23 *3617 
M *3802 

25 * 39;9 

26 -4150 

27 -434 

28 *4472 

29 *4624 

30 *477^ 

31 '494 

32 *5051 i 

33 -5185 1 

34 •5315 1 

35 *5441 

36 *5563 

37 *5682 

38 *5798 

39 *5911 

40 '6021 

41 *6128 

42 -6232 

43 -6335 

44 -6435 

45 *65321 
48 *66231 

47 *6721 

48 *6812 

49 *6902 

50 ‘6990 

51 7076 

52 7160 

53 7243 

54 7324 


2068 2095 2122 
2330 2355 2380 
257; 2601 2625 
2810 2833 2856 

3052 3054 3075 

3243 3263 3284 
3444 3464 3483 

3636 3655 3674 
3820 3838 3856 
3997 4014 4031 
4166 4183 4200 
4330 4346 4362 

4487 4502 4518 
4639 4654 4669 
4786 4800 4814 
492S 4942 4955 
5065 5079 5092 
5198 5211 5224 
5328 5340 5353 
5453 5465 5478 
5575 5587 5599 
5694 5705 5717 

5809 5821 5832 

5922 5933 5944 i 


0170 0212 0253 
0569 0607 0645 
0934 0969 1004 
1271 1303 1335 
1584 1614 1644 

1875 1903 1931 
2148 2175 2201 
2405 2430 24551 
2648 2672 2695! 
2878 2900 2923 

3096 3118 3139 

3304 3324 3345 

3502 3522 3541 
3692 3711 3729 
3874 3892 3909 

4048 4065 4082 
4216 4232 4249 
4378 4393 4409 

4533 4348 456^ 

4683 4698 4713 
4829 4843 4857 
4969 4983 4997 

5105 3119 5132 

5237 5250 5263 

5366 5378 5391 

5490 5502 5514 
;6n 5623 5635 
5729 3740 5752 

5843 5855 5866 
5955 5966 5977 
6064 6075 6085 
6170 6180 6191 
6274 6284 6294 

6375 6385 6395 
6474 6484 6493 
6571 6580 6590 
6&3 6675 6684 
6758 6767 6776 
6848 6857 6866 

6937 8945 695s 

7024 7033 7042 
7HO 7118 7126 
7193 7202 7210 
7275 7284 7292 

7356 7364 73721 











7412 7419 7427 
7490 7497 750S 
7566 7574 75^2 
;643 7649 7657 


7459 7466 7474 
753S 7543 7551 
7612 7619 7627 
7686 7694 7701 
7760 7767 7774 
7832 7839 7846 
7903 7910 7917 
7973 7980 7987 
8041 8048 8055 
8109 8116 8122 

8176 8182 8189 
8241 8248 8254 
8306 8312 8319 
8370 8376 8382 
8432 8439 8445 

8494 8500 8506 
855s 8561 8567 

8615 8621 8627 
8675 S68i 8686 

8733 8739 8745 

8791 8797 8802 
3848 8854 8859 
8904 8910 8915 
8960 8965 8971 
9015 9020 9025 

9069 9074 9079 
9122 9128 9133 
9175 9180 9186 
9227 9232 9258 
9279 9284 9289 

9330 9335 9340 
'9380 9385 9390 
9430 9435 9440 
9479 9484 9489 
9528 9533 9538 
9576 95S1 9586 

9624 9628 9633 
9671 967s 9680 
9717 9722 9727 
9763 9768 9773 
9809 9814 9818 
9854 9859 9863 
9899 9903 9908 
9943 9948 9952 
9987 9991 9996 


4 S 0 

7 8 9 

3 4 5 

5 6 7 

3 4 5 

5 6 7 

3 4 5 

5 6 7 

3 4 4 

5 6 7 

3 4 4 

567 

3 4 4 

566 

3 4 4 

5 6 6 

3 3 4 

5 6 6 

3 3 4 

5 5 

3 3 4 

5 5 6 

3 3 4 

5 5 ^ 


c : 6 

J J 4 


3 3 4 

5 5 6 

3 3 4 

456 

2 3 4 

4 5 6 

2 3 4 

4 5 6 

2 3 4 

4 5 5 

2 3 4 

4 5 5 

234 

4 5 5 

2 3 4 

4 5 5 

2 3 3 

4 5 5 

2 3 3 

4 5 5 

: 2 3 3' 

4 4 5 

: 2 3 3i 

4 4 5 

2 3 3; 

4 4 5 

t 2 3 3; 

4 4 5 

2 3 31 

4 4 5 

2 3 3! 

4 4 5 

2 3 3^ 

4 4 5 

2 3 5; 

4 4 5 

233'' 

2 3 3 

4 4 5 

1 4 4 5 

2 3 3 

4 4 5^ 

223: 

3 4 4: 

233. 

3 4 4 

223' 

3 4 4 

2 2 3 

13 4 4 

2 2 3 

3 4 4 

323’ 

3 4 4 

223^ 

3 4 4 

2 2 3 

>344 

223 

: 3 4 4 

2 2 3 

13 4 4 

223 

: 3 4 4 

2 2'^ 

' ^ 1 
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TABLE VI 

COMMON ANTILDOAEITHMS 


oil 2 3 1 4 6 6 


00 1000 j 1002 1005 1007 1009 1012 1014 
■01 10I3 1026 1028 1030 1033 103s 1038 
■02 1047 1050 1052 1054 1057 1059 1062 
•03 1072 1074 1076 1079 10^4 10S6 
*04 1096 1099 1102 1104 1107 1109 m2 
.05 1122 1125 1127 1130 1132 1135 1138 
•06 1148 1151 1153 1156 1159 1161 1164 
•07 1175 1178 nSo 1183 1186 1189 1191 
■08 1202 1205 1208 1211 1213 1216 1219 
•09 1230 1233 1236 1239 1242 124s 1247 

•10 I2S9 1262 1265 1268 1271 1274 1276 
•11 1288 1291 1294 1297 1300 1303 1306 
•12 1318 1321 1324 1327 1330 1334 1337 
•13 1349 1352 1355 1358 1361 136s 1368 
•14 1380 1384 1387 1390 1393 1396 ^400 
•15 1413 1416 1419 1422 1426 1429 1432 

46 1445 1449 HS2 1455 HS9 1462 1466 

47 1479 ^483 1486 1489 H 93 1496 1500 
•18 1514 1517 1521 1524 1528 1531 1535 
•19 1549 1552 1556 1560 1563 1567 1570, 
•20 1585 1589 1592 1596 1600 1603 1607 
•21 1622 1626 1629 1633 1637 1641 1644 
•22 1660 1663 1667 1671 1675 1679 1683 
•23 1698 1702 1706 1710 1714 17^8 1722 
•24 1738 1742 I74‘5 1750 ^754 1758 1762 
•25 1778 1782 1786 1791 1795 1799 1803 
•26 1820 1824 1828 1832 1837 1841 1845 
•27 1862 1866 1871 187s ^^79 1S84 1888 
•28 1905 1910 1914 1919 1923 1928 1932 
•29 1950 1954 1959 1963 ^972 1977 
•SO 1995 2000 2004 2009 2014 2or8 2023 
.31 2042 2046 2051 2056 2061 2065 2070 
•82 2089 2094 2099 2104 2109 2113 2118 
•33 2138 2143 2148 2153 2158 2163 2168 
•34 2188 2193 2198 2203 2208 2213 2218 

•35 2239 2244 2249 2254 2259 2265 2270 
•36 2291 2296 2301 2307 2312 2317 2323 
•37 2344 2350 2355 2360 2366 2371 2377 
•38 2399 2404 2410 2415 2421 2427 2432 
•39 2455 2460 2466 2472 2477 2483 2489 

•40 2512 2518 2523 2529 2535 2541 2547 
•41 2570 2576 2582 2588 2594 2600 2606 
•42 2630 2636 2642 2649 265s 2661 2667 
•43 2692 2698 2704 2710 2716 2723 2729 
•44 2754 2761 2767 2773 2780 2786 2793 

•45 2818 2825 2831 2838 2844 2851 2858 
•46 2884 289T 2897 2904 2911 2917 2924 
•47 2951 2958 2965 2972 2979 2985 2992 
•48 3020 3027 3034 3041 3048 3055 3062 
•49 ^OQO 3097 3105 3^12 3119 3126 3133 
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•77 
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5984 5998 6012 
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•78 

6026 

6039 6053 6067 

6081 6095 6109 

6124 6138 6152 

I 3 4 

6 7 S 
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•79 

6166 

6180 6194 6209 

6223 6237 6252 

6266 6281 6295 

I 3 4 
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‘ 10 1 1 IS 

■80 

6310 

6324 6339 6353 

636S 6383 6397 

6412 6427 6442 

I 3 4 

6 7 9 
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•81 


6486 6501 

6516 6531 6546 

6561 6577 6592 

2 3 5 

6 S 9 
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•82 
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6622 6637 6653 

6668 66S3 66^ 

6714 6730 6743 
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•83 

6761 

6776 6792 6808 

6823 6S39 6855 

6S71 68S7 6902 
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6 S 9 
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6918 

6934 6950 6966 

69S2 6998 7015 
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6 S 10 
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7096 7112 7129 

7145 7161 7178 

7194 7211 722S 

2 3 5 
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•86 
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7261 7278 729s 

7311 7328 7345 

7362 7379 7396 

235 

7 8 10 
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•87 

7413 

7430 7447 7464 

7482 7499 7516 

7534 7331 736S 

3 3 5 

7 9 10 

12 14 16 
12 14 16 

•88 

75S6 

7603 7621 7638 
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7709 7727 7743 

2 4 5 

7 9 II 

•89 

7762 

7780 7798 7816 

7834 7852 7870 

78S9 7907 7923 
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•90 

7943 

7962 7980 7998 

8017 8035 S054 

S072 S091 8110 
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7 9 

13 15 17 

i '91 

8128 

8147 S185 

8204 8222 8241 

8260 8279 S299 
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]-92 
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8337 8356 837s 

8395 8414 8433 

8433 8472 8492 
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•94 
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S730 8750 8770 

8790 8810 8831 

8S51 8S72 8892 
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•95: 

8913 

8933 8954 8974 

899s 9016 9036 

9057 9078 9099 
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15 17 19 

(•96 i 

9120 

9141 9163 9183 

9204 9226 9247 

926S 9290 9311 
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8 n 13 

IS 17 19 

1-971 

9333 

9354 9376 9397 

9419 9441 9462 

9484 9506 933S 

347 

9 II 13 

15 17 20 

16 18 20 
16 iS 21 

i- 98 i 

9550 

9572 9594 9516 

9638 9661 96S3 

9705 9727 9750 
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9 II 15 

•99 j 

9772 

9795 9817 9840 

9863 9886 9908 

9931 9954 9977 

2 5 7 

9 II 14 
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TABLE VIII 

KATURAL TANGEITTS OF ANGLES FROM o® TO 90® AT INTERYALS OF i' 

Natural Cotangents may be obtained from this table, by using the fact that 
cot A = tan (90°— A) . 






NATUEAL TANGENTS 
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12' 
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24' 1 

30' i 

1 

33 

1 ^ 

42' j 48' : S4' 

Miaates. | 

1' 

2-' 3’ 

4' 
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I 0000 

0035 

0070 : 

0105 

0141 

ci;6 

0212 

0247 ' C2:; ■':;,3:9 
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12 :3 

24 

- 

^8 

*■0355 

0392 

0428- 

0464 

o;qi 

053.3 • 

0575 

06:2 •C‘:49 oCli 

6 

12 : - 



•7 

1-0724 

0761 

0799 

0837 

0875 

09131 09511 

0990, 1028: 1067 

6 

*3 ’9 

2' 

32 


I *1106 

1145 

1184 

1224 

1263 

1303 ! 

1343 

13831 1423, 1463 

7 

15 2::' 

26 

5i 

i 

1-1504 

1544 

1585 

1626 

1667 

1708; 

1750 

1792 j 1833: 1S75 

7 

*4 “* 

2S 

34 

>0 

1-1918 

i960 

2002 

2045 

208S 

2131 1 

2174 

22181 2261 ' 230c 

7 

:4 22 

29 

35 

il i 

1*2349 

2393 

2437 

2482 

2527 

2572 s 

2617 

2-562 j 2708: 27: 3 

S 



38 

)2 

1-2799 

2846 

2892 

2938 

29S5 

3032 ; 

3079 

3127; 3175 ‘ 3222 


:6 2x 

3: 


>3 

1-3270 

3319 

3367 

3416 

3465 

3524; 

3564 

36131 36631 3713 

6 

:6 2? 

13 


14 

1-3764 

3814 

386s 

3916 

3968 

4019 ! 

4071 

4124 i 4276; 4229 

9 

26 

54 

45 

>5 

1-4281 

4335 

4388 

4442 

4496 

45501 

4605 

4659: 4715^ 4772 

9 

:8 27 

-< 

4'C 

>6 

1-4826 

4SS2 

4938 

4994 

5051 

5108 1 

5166 

? T-. ^ . J oS-o r : * 

:2 

•*9 =9 

33 

4-5 

>7 

I ‘5399 

5458 

5517 

5577 

5637 

56971 

5757 

5S1S! 5bSo' 594: 

10 


42 

42 

>8 

1-6003 

6066 

6128 

6191 

6255 

6319'. 

63S3 

0447: 65I2 , 6577 

:i 

2; 32 

43 

£i 

)9 

1-6643 

6709 

6775 

6S42 

6909 

6977; 

7045 

7113! 71821 7251 

:i 

23 34 

45 


^0 

I-732I 

7391 

7461 

7532 

7603 

767.5 ; 

7747 

7820! 7S93,: 7966 

t -ts 

24 36 

4,5 


>1 

I -8040 

8115 

8190 

8265 

8341 

8418 1 

S493 

8572: 865-0, S;25 

15 

26 3$ 



>2 

1-8807 

8887 

8967 

9047 

9128 

9210 ; 

9292 

9375 5 945^' 9542 

14 

27 4* 

£5 

68 

53 

1-9626 

9711 

9797 

98S3 

9970 

0057 

0145 

023310323 04:3 

I ' 

29 44 

35 

73' 

54 

2-0503 

0594 

0686 

077S 

0S72 

09-65 

1060 

1155, 1251- 1346 

i6 

3* 47 

63 

72 

55 

2-1445 

1543 

1642 

1742 

1842 

1943 

2045 

214S: 225: . 2355 

17 

34 ' - 

6i 

3: 

56 

2-2460 

2566 

2673 

2781 

2SS9 

299S 

3109 

'^”2 »44» 

:S 

37 * ■ 

74 

92 

57 

2*3559 

3673 

3789 

3906 

4023 

4142 \ 4262 

43351 45-4, 

‘20 

4--I' 

79 


58 

2-4751 

4876 

5002 

5129 

5257 

53S6 

55^7 

56491 5732- 59*6 

: 22 

43 

-2" 

: 2 W . 

59 

2-6051 

6187 

6325 

6464 

6605 

6746 

6889 

7034 i 7^79 ■ 7326 

24 

4/ t * 

9: 

::S 

70 

2-7475 

7625 

7776 

7929 

8083 

8239 

8397 

8556! 87 16, SS78 

25 

52 ;S 

1:4 

132 

71 

2-9042 

9208 

9375 

9544 

9714 

98S7 

0061 

6237! C4E5i 0595 

29 

53 S; 

^-5 

-4-r 

72 

3.0777 

0961 

1146 

1334 

1524 

1716 

1910 

2106 f 2305 , 2506 

22 

64 9*: 

129 

:6: ^ 

73 

3*2709 

2914 

3122 

3332 

3544 

3759 

3977 

4197 i 4420^ 4645 

36 

72 :C2 

-44 

12:,, 1 

74 

3-4874 

5105 

5339 

5576 

5816 

6059 

6305 

6554' 6S06; 7C62 

4: 

5: ZZ 2 


-231 

75 

3-7321 

7583 

7848 

8118 

8391 

S667 

S947 

92321 9520, 9S12 




j 

76 

4-0108 

0408 

0713 

1022 

133s 

1653 

1976 

2303 i 263s ' 2972 

Use Pr-o: 

rt:co.. 

77 

4*3315 

3662 

4015 

4374 

4737 

5107 

54S3 

5864 '■ 6252 ; 6646 


Par: 

£. 


78 

4.7046 

7453 

7867 

8288 

8716 

9152 

9594 

§045 r ^504: 0970 





79 

5*1446 

1929 

2422 

2924 

3435 

3955 

44S6 

5026: 557^^. 6140 





80 

5*6713^ 

7297 

7894 

8502 

9124 

9758 

0405 

1066 ' 1742 ; 2432 





81 

6-3138 

3859 

4596 

5350 

6122 

6912 

7920 

S548 9395 ' 6264 1 





82 

7-1154 

2066 

3002 

3962 

4947 

159581 6996 






83 

8-1443 

2636 

3863 

5126 

6427 

77691 91:52 

03791 2032: 3372 





84 

9.5144 

9-677 

9-845 

10-02 

10-20 

10-39 

10-50 

10-7S , 10-99 ; 1 1-20 





85 

n-430 

11-66 

11-91 

I2-I6] 

12-43 

12-71 

13-00 

13-30 13-62; 13-95 





86 

14*301 

14*67 

15-06 

15-46: 

15-89 

i6-35 

16-83 

17-34, 17-39 :iiS-46 





87 

19-081 

J974 

20-45 

21-20 

22-02 

22-90 

23-86 

24-90 ; 26-03 j 27-27 





88 

28-636 

30-14 

31-82 

33-69 

35-80 

3S-19 

1^-92 

44-07 S47-74'5 --o 3 





89 

57-290 

63-66 

71-62 

81-85 

|95-49| 114-6 

143*2 

191-0 j2S6-5, 573-0 
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TABLE IX 

IJAPIEEIAH OR HYPERBOLIC LOGARITHMS OP NUMBERS 
PROM I TO 10 AT INTERYALS OP -ooi 

Prom this table, the hyperbolic logarithm of any four-digit number up to loooo mav be 
obtained, 

e.g. log 27*9 « log 279 + log 10 = 1-0260 -i- 2'3026 e 3*3286. 
log 5137 = log 5*137 + log 1000 = 1*6365 + 6.9078 a 8-5443. 
log -0279 = log 2-79-“ log 100 - i-026o~4-6o52 = -3-5792. 
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5188 

5247 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 48 :4 
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5365 
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5539 

5596 

5653 
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23 

28 

34 

40 45 
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liS 
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6152 


6259 
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27 
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24 

29 
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7608 
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779 % 
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19 

23 

28 

33 37 42 
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7930 

7975 8020 

8065 

8109 
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8198 
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4 

9 

13 

iS 

22 

27 

3^ 3^ 421 

2-8 
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8372 
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1-0296 
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0508 
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0784 
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Eaaa 
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17 

20 
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16 

20 
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1537 
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13 

16 

19 
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3-2 

1-1632 


1694 1725 

1756 

1787 
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6 
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12 

15 

18 
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3-3 

M939 
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2208 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

i3 

21 24 2; 

34 

1-2238 

2267 



2384 

2413 

Bia 


Baa 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

17 

20 33 2: 

3-5 

1-2528 

2556 


WSM 

2669 


2726 

2754 

27S2 

3 

6 

9 

II 

14 

17 

20 23 2f 

3-6 

1-2809 

2837 

2865 2S92 

2920 

2947 

2975 

3002 


3056 

3 

5 

8 

II 

14 

16 

19 22 2* 

3-7 

1-3083 

3110 

3137 3164 

319X 

3218 

3244 

3271 

3297 

3324 

3 

5 

8 

II 

13 

16 

19 21 24 

3-8 

1-3350 

3376 


iia-M 

3481 

3507 

3533 


3584 

3 

5 

8 

10 

-3 

16 

18 21 23 

3-9 

1-3610 

3635 



3737 


3788 

3813 

3838 

3 

5 

8 

10 

13 


18 20 23 

4-0 

1-3863 

3888 

3913.3938 




4036 

4061 

40S5 

2 

5 

7 

10 

12 

15 

17 20 2; 

4-1 

1-4110 

4134 

4159 4183 


EBaa 




4327 

2 

5 

7 

10 

12 

14 

17 19 

4-2 

1-4351 

4375 

4398 4422 

4446 

4469 


4516 

4540 

4563 

2 

S 

7 

9 

12 

14; 

17 19 *■' 

4-3 

1*4586 

iSSSI 

4633 4656 

4679 

4702 

4725 

4748 

4770 

4793 

2 

S 

7 

9 

12 

H 

16 18 2' 

44 

1-4816 

4839 

4861 4884 


4929 

4951 

4974 


5019 

2 

5 

7 

9 

II 

13 

16 18 21 

4-5 

i 1-5041 

5063 

5085 5107 

5129 

5151 

S173 

5195 

5217 

5239 

2 

4 

7 

9 

II 

13 

1$ 18 2 

4-6 

1 1-5261 

52S2 

5304 5326 

5347 

5369 




5454 

2 

4 

6 

9 

II 

13 

15 IV 

4-7 

1 1*5476 

5497 

5518 5539 




5633 

5644 

5665 

2 

4 

6 

8 

II 

13 

:I5 17: 

4*8 

i 1-5686 





5810 

5831 
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5872 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

I H « 

4-9 

1-5892 
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0 

12 3 

4 5 0 

7 8 9 

mmsammsam 

123456 78 

i-O 

I -6094 

6114 6134 6154 

6174 6194 6214 

6233 6253 6273 

2 4 6 S 10 12 14 iS I 

i-l 

1-6292 

6312 6332 6351 

6371 6390 6409 

6429 644^ 6467 

2 4 6 S ro 12 14 16 : 


1-6487 

6506 6525 6544 

6563 6582 6601 

C620 66^9 6t:S 

2 4 6 S ic i: K 

>•3 

1-6677 

6696 6715 6734 

6752 6771 6790 

6 So 3 6S27 6345 

2 4 67 9 :i :3 

54 

1-6^64 

68S2 6901 6919 

6938 6956 6974 

6993 ;o!! 

2 4 67 5 :: ;3 :: 

>•5 

1-7047 

7066 70S4 7102 

7120 7138 7156 

7174 7192 7210 

2 4 X 7 9 :i 13 14 

j-6 

1-7228 

7246 7263 7281 

7299 7317 7334 

7352 737 ® 7 S '^7 

24:; 9 r: 12 14 

r 7 

17405 

7422 7440 7457 

7475 7492 7509 

7527 7544 7561 

2 3 57 g :c 12 14 

)*8 

17579 

7596 7613 7630 

7647 7664 76S1 

7699 7716 7733 

2 5 ; 7 0 10' 12 14 

5-9 

17750 

7766 7783 7S00 

7817 7834 7S51 

7S67 7SS4 790: 

2 3 5 ; i :o' 12 13 

5-0 

1791S 

7934 7951 7967 

79S4 8001 8017 

8o?4 So:o Sc66 

2 3 ; ; S :o 12 

5-1 

1-8083 

So9'9 8116 8132 

S14S 8165 

8197 S2n S225 

- ; ; ' ^ * » * - 

3-2 

1-8245 

8262 827S 8294 

8310 S326 S342 

S.^:S S;74 5 ;oo 

2 * s 6 S 10 II li 

3-3 

1-8405 

8421 8437 8453 

8^69 848:: S;go 

8s:6 8:32 8:47 

2 5 I 5 S gill?! 

54 

1-8563 

8579 8594 8610 

S625 S641 S656 

S672 S6S7 8703 

2 3 5 6 S 9 :: :: 

5-5 

1-8718 

8733 8749 8764 

8779 8795 SSio 

SS25 SS40 SS:6 

2 ^ : 6 S Q :: 2: 

5-6 

1-8871 

8886 8901 8916 

S931 8946 8961 

Sq 76 Sggi qco6 

2 5 > 6 A 9 II ! 2 

5-7 

1-9021 

9036 9051 9066 

go8i QOQ5 giro 

9:25 9140 9:55 

^ 3 4 ’ ' 7 91 - - - 

5-8 

I -9169 

9184 9199 9213 

9228 9242 9257 

9272 92S6 950: 

: 5 4 6 7 9 :: 

5-9 

1-9315 

9330 9344 9359 

9373 9387 9402 

9416 9430 5443 

; 3 4 6 : 9 -- 

7-0 

1-9459 

9473 9488 9502 

9316 9530 9544 

9559 9573 95 'S 7 

: 5 4 6 7 5 

7-1 

1-9601 

9615 9629 9643 

9657 9671 9(535 

9699 9713 97:7 

: 3467 3 12 :: 

7*2 

I -9741 

9755 9769 9782 

9796 9SIO 9S24 

983S 9S5! 9S65 
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7-3 

1-9879 
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0028 0042 0055 

0069 O^S2 0096 
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7-5 
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0202 0215 0229 
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7-6 

2-0281 

0295 0308 0321 

0334 0347 0360 

0373 03S6 0399 

1 3 4 5 7 S 9 10 

7-7 

2-0412! 

0425 0438 0451! 

0464 0477 0490 

0503 05:6 C52S 

: 3 4 5 6 4 9 :o 

7-8 

2-0541 

0554 0567 05801 

0592 0^5 0618 

0631 0643 0656 
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7-9 

2-0^ 
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0719 0732 0744 

0757 0769 07S2 

1343689 10 

8-0 

2-0794 

0807 0819 0832 

0844 0857 0S69 

0SS2 CS94 0906 

I 243 t 7 9 :o 

8*1 

2-C^I9 

0931 0943 0956 1 

096S 09S0 0992 

1005 10:7 1029 

- 2 4 3 0 3 9 :o 

8-2 

2-1041 


1090 1102 1114 

1125 1138 1150 

• 2 4 5 7 ^ 

8-3 

2*1163 


1211 1223 1235 

1247 I25S 1270 

I 2 45 0 7'eio 

84 

2*1282 
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8-5 

2*1401 

1412 1424 1436 

1448 1459 1471 

1483 1494 1506 

124567 ' 5 9 

8-6 

2*1518 

1529 1541 1552 

1564 1576 15S7 

1599 1610 1622 

I 2 3 3 6 7 S 9 

8-7 

2-1633 

1645 ^656 I66S 
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2*1861 
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I 2 3:4 6 7 ' S 9 
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2-2083 
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9*2 

2-2192 

2203 2214 2225 

2235 2246 2257 

2268 2279 22 S9 1 

I 2 3^4 5 6' S 9 

9*3 

2-2300 

2311 2322 2332 

2343 2354 23^ 

2375 23S6 2396 ; 

I 2 3,4 5 7 9 ^ 

9-4 

2*2407 

2418 2428 2439 

2450 2460 2471 

24SI 2492 25C2 

I 2 34 5 6^7 81 

9*5 

2*2513 

2523 2534 2544 

2555 2565 2576 

2586 2597 2607 

I 2 3 4 5 6! 7 S 

9*6 

2-2618 

2628 2638 2649 

2659 2670 26S0 

2690 2701 2711 

I 2 5'4 5 6 7 8 

9-7 

2-2721 

2732 2742 2752 

2762 2773 27S3 

2793 2S03 2SI4 

I 2 354 5 6:7 ^ 

9-8 

2-2824 

2834 2844 2854 

2865 2S75 2885 

2S95 2905 2915 
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2966 2976 29S6 
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I 2 3:4 5 7 8 
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iog 10000 « 9-2103 
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X sinh X cosli a: | e® 


•oioi •99C>C!| 
*0202 *9802 I 
:-o305 *9704! 
[-0408 *96081 

1*0513 *95^2 1 

I *061 8 *941 S i 

1*0725 *9324' 
1*0833 *9231 
.i ;0942 *9^39 
''^052 *9048 

463 *895^ 

*75 *8869 
;88 *8781 

F503 -2694 

^16 1 8 *8607 
1735 *S52i 
1*1853 *8437 
1*1972 *8353 
1-2093 *8270 

1*2214 -siS; 
1-2337 
1*2461 
1*2586 
1*2712 
1*2840 
1*29^ 
1*3100 

1*3231 


8106 

8025 

7945 

7866 

7788 

7711 

7634 

7558 


1*3364 7483 

1*3499 7408 
1*3634 7334 
1.3771 .7261 
1.3910 *7189 
1-4049 7118 

1-4191 *7047 
1*4333 *6977 

1*4477 *6907 
1*4623 *6839 
1*4770 *6771 
1*4918 *6703 
1*5068 *6637 
1*5220 *6570 
1*5373 * 6 S <>5 
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• 14 1*1405 1*0098 
•15*1506 1*0113 
-16 *1607 1*0128 

•17 -i/OS 1*0145 

•18 -iSio 1-0162 
•19 *1911 i-oiSi 

•20 *2013 1*0201 
•2115 1*0221 
•2218 1*0243 
•2320 1*0266 
*2423 1*0289 

•2526 1*0314 
, *2629 1*0340 
' *2733 1*0367 
1 *2837 1*0395 
I *2941 1*0423 

I *3045 1-0453 
, *3150 1*0484 
•3255 1*0516 
.3360 1*0549 
•3466 1*0584 

.3572 1*0619 
.3678 1*0655 
.3785 1*0692 
1*3893 1*0731 
*4000 1*0770 
•4108 I *08 1 1 
*4316 1*0852 
.4325 1*0895 
•4434 1*0939 
AC At 1*0084 


X sinh X cosh x I 


1*5683 *6376 
1*5841 *6313 
1*6000 *6250 

I - 6161 *6188 
1*6323 *6126 

1*6487 *6065 

II- 6653 *6005 
1-6820 *5945 
1*6989 *5886 
1-7160 *5837 

1*7333 *5769 
1*7507 -5712 
1*7683 *5655 
1-7860 *5599 
1-8040 *5543 

I-S 22 I * 54 SS 

1-8404 *5434 
1*8589 *5379 
1*8776 *5326 
1-8965 *5273 
1*9155 *5220 
1-9348 *5169 
1*9542 *5117 
1*9739 *5066 

1- 9937 
2*0138 
12*0340 

2- 0544 
2-0751 
2*0959 
2*1170 
2*1383 

159S 

2*1815 _ . 

*2034 -4538 
•3255 *4493 
1 2*2479 *4449 
:*2705 *4404 

3*2933 *43^ 
12*3164 *4317 
2*3396 *4274 
.2*3632 *4232 

12*3869 *4190 
2*4109 *4148 
2*4351 *4107 
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•4653 1-1030 
*4764 I-I077 
.4875 1*1125 
•4986 1*1174 
■5098 1*1225 


.5211 

•5324 

•543S 


1*1276 

1*1329 

1*1383 


.5552 I 
*5666 l**-i;y4 
.5782 1*1551 
.5897 1*1609 
•&I4 1*1669 
•6131 1*1730 
•6248 1*1792 
*6367 1-1855 
*6485 1*1919 
•6605 1 
.6735 1*2051 


2-4596 *4066 

•90 i 

1-0265 ‘*43;:* 

2-4843 -4025 

• 91 : 

1*0409 !* 44 : 4 ' 

2-5093 -3985 

•921 

1*0554 

2*5345 -3946 

• 93 ! 

i*o;oo 

2*5600 *3906 

• 94 ; 

1*084; 1.47:5 

2.5857 *3867 

•95 ; 

1*0995 1-4^- 

2-6117 *3829 

• 98 ’ 

1*1144 1*2972 

2*6379 *3791 

*97 

1*1294 i-:aS: 

2*6645 -3753 

*98 

1*1446 1*517; 

2-6912 *3716 

•99 

1*53:. 

2*7183 *3679 

1*00 ! 

1-1752 1-545 

2*7456 *3642 

1*01 

M907 1*554 

2.7732 *3606 

i-02 

1*2063 

2-SoXI -3570 

1*03 

1-2220 I‘ 57 C 

2-8292 *3535 

1*04 

1-2379 

2*8577 *3499 

1*05 

11*2539 i' 5 o, 

3 *8^64 *3465 

1-06 1 1-2700 I -or 

. 2*9154 *3430 

1*07 

1-2862 It : 

2*9447 -3396 

1*08 

1-3025 1*64 

) 2*9743 -3362 

1*09 

1-3190 1*6; 


•5016 

•4966 

•4916 

•4868 

•4819 

•4771 

•4724 

•4677 

•4630 

•4584 
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•68 

•69 

•70 

•71 

•72 

*73 

•74 

*75 

•76 

•77 

•78 

•79 

•80 

*81 

•82 

•83 

•84 

•85 

•86 

■87 

•88 

•89 


•6967 i*2i88 
•7090 1*2258 

•7213 1-2330 
•7336 1-2402 
•7461 1*2476 
•7586 1*2552 
•7712 1*2628 
•7838 1*2706 
•7966 1*2785 
.8094 1*2865 

•8223 1*2947 

•8353 I'3030 

•8484 1*3114 
•8615 I *3 '00 
■8748 1*3 
•88S1 1*3374 
*9015 1*3464 
•9150 I-3S55 
•92S6 1*3646 
•9423 1*3740 
•9561 1*3835 
•9700 1*3932 
•9840 1*4029 
•9981 1*4128 
I -0122 1*4229 


3-0042 

3-0344 

3-0649 

3-0957 

1 3*1268 

3-1582 

13-1899 

3*2220 

3-2544 

3-2871 

3-3201 

3-3535 

3-3872 

3-4212 
rf 56 

3*4903 

3*5254 

13 - 56 ^ 

3*5966 

3-6328 

3*6693 

3*7062 

13*7434 

3-7810 

3-8190 


•3329 

*3296 

•3263 

•3230 

•319S 

•3166 

•3135 

•3104 

•3073 

•3042 

•3012 

•29S2 

•2952 

*2923 

•2894 

•2865 

*2837 

•2S08 

•3780 

*3753 

•2725 

•2698 

•2671 

•2645 

•2618 


1*10 

1*11 

1*12 

1*13 

1*14 

1*15 

1*16 

1-17 

1*18 

1*19 

1*20 

1*21 

1*22 

1*23 

1*24 

1*25 

1*26 

1*27 

1*28 

1-29 

1-30 

1*31 

1*32 

1*33 

1*34 


1.3356 Kk 

1*3524 

1-3693 i*6< 
1*3863 1*7' 
1*4035 1*7 
1-4208 1*7 
1*4382 1-7 

1-4558 1*; 
1-4735 

1-4914 I*; 

1-5095 ’^*1 

1-5276 i < 
1-5460 I* 

1-5645 J- 
1*5831 I- 
1*6019 r 
1*6209 I 
1*6400 I 

1*6593 i 

1*6733 I 
1*6984 1 
1*7182 1 
1-7381 
1-7583 
1-7786 : 



EXPONENTIAL AND HYPEEBOLIC FUNCTIONS 621 


3 'S 574 
^•8962 
3*9354 
3*9749 
1*0143 
'•os 5 2 
4*0960 
4 * 137 ^ 

4*1737 

4>2307 

4*2631 

4*3060 

4*3492 

4*3929 

4 * 437 ^ 

4*4817 

4*5367 

4.5723 

4-6182 

4.6646 

4.7115 

4.7588 

4.S066 

4*8550 

4.9037 

4*9530 

5*0028 

3*0531 

!5*io39 

; 5 *iSS 2 

15*2070 

‘ 5*2593 

5*3122 

5.3656 

5*4195 

5*4739 

5.5290 

5*5845 

5*6407 

5*6973 

5.7546 

5.8124 

5.8709 

5.9299 

5*9895 

6*0496 

6*1104 

6-1719 

| 6-2339 

6*2965 

16*3598 

6*4237 

’5*4883 

| 6 * 5 S 3 S 

p 6 i 94 


516 I 


2592 

2567 

2541 

25 ' 

2491 

2466|1 

2441 

2417I 

2593 ^ 

23691 ' 

!46il 


.2322 
-2299 
*2276 1 
■2254 1 


.2231 
* 2209 ! 
•2187 1 
•2165 1 ' 
•2144 


X \ sinh z cosh x 


1*35 
1*36 I 
1*37 
■38 1 
|1*39 I 

40 1 

1*41 
1*42 1 
1*43 1 
■44 

■45 2 
|1*48 2 
11*47 
■48 2' 


1*7991 2*0583 
■8198 2*0764 
1*8406 2*0947 
'8617 2*1132 
■8829 2*1320 


1*50^ 

51 

52 


.9043 2*1509 
1*9259 2*1700 
.9477 2*1894 
•9697 2*2090 
1*9919 2*2288 

■0143 2*2488 
0369 2*2691 
2*0397 2*2896 
■0827 2*3103 
2*1059 2*3312 

2*1293 2‘3524 


'5112*152' 


'•1329 2-3738 

:2-I768 2-39;5 
2 OOS 2*4174 
1-54|2-225i 2-4395 


532 


•2122 
•2101 
•2080 
•2060 

•2039 

•2019 
•1999 
•1979 
19594*63! 


(1*55 2 - 
|l-56 £■ 
1*57 2 ' 
11*58 2 ' 
|l*59 2 

1*60 2 
1*61 2 
1*62 2 


■I940:l*64i 
• 19201 * 652 - 
‘: 90 i!i -66 
• 1 SS 2 1*671 
*i 864 l* 68 | 
• 184 s 1*69 


•1827 1*70 

• 18091*71 


‘I791 

•1773 

■1755 


1*72 

1*73 

1*74 


•I7381*75| 


•1720 

• 1703 ! 

•1686 

-16701 

■1653 


• 16371-81 


•1620 


•1604 1*83 
•15881*84 


*1572 

•1557 

•1541 

•1526I 

*1511 


|1*76 

1*77 

1*78 

1*79 

1*80 


1*82 


1*85 

1*88 

1*87 

1*88 

1*89 


2496 2*4619 
2743 2-4845 
2993 2-3073 

3245 2-5303 

3499 2-5538 

3736 2-5775 

•4015 2-6014 
4276 2-6235 
■4540 2*6499 
■4S06 2*6746 
1*5075 2*6995 
l6 2*7247 
12*5620 2*7502 
12*5896 2*7760 


2*6456 2*8283 
2*6740 2*8549 
2*7027 2*88i8 
2*7317 2*9090 

2- 2609 2*9364 
2*7904 2*9642 
2*8202 2*9922 
2*8503 3*0206 
2*8806 3*0492 
2*9112 3*0782 

2*9422 3*1075 
2'9734 3-1371 
3*0049 3*1669 
3*0367 3*1971 
3*0689 3*3277 

3- I0I3 3*2585 
3-1340 3’2%7 
13-1671 3-3212 
3*2005 3-3530 
3*2341 3-3352 


i ~ X siahx ':-.-sh :c 

I i 


6*6859 *1496: 1*90:3 *2582 3*417; 

ii*:SS *056^2*45 ; *7? 10 ;*35;^ 

6*7531 •I48i:l*91i3*3025 3*450-6 

i:to: *0 5:4 2*48 :*So7r i-So'l 

6*8210 •I466;1*92;3*1i72 V4S^S 

r:*$22 -c 54 '5' 2*47 : *8665 

6-8895 -Msiil-SS's-S/'as 3-;i;3 

:r*9ii -03:7 2*48 :*02SS 6-0:2: 

6-9588 •i437il-94;3-4o;5 3-35:2 

12*06: *05-9 2-49 5*9352 6*2721 

7-0287 •:423il-95-3-4432 3-535: 

:2“:S2 *082: 2*50 6c '02 5*::2: 

7-0993 •I409:1-96-3-4792 3-620: 

12* *08: : 2*51 6*: ::5 6':o?: 

7-1707 •i353 l-97,3-::56 s-S::: 

::-4;5 -cS:; 2-52’6-;-; 

7-2427 •i3Si;l-93i3-5523 5-6902 

1 2* : ;4 *07-; 2*53 6*2 :{ q 5* ? :66 

7*3155 -I36;:1'99 3*5894 3*726: 

12-6^0 ■07^5 2*54 6*3X4 6*3:'93 

7-3S9I •I35:-’2*00'3*6269 3*7622 

::-55; -c-!; 2-55 6-:‘;4: ‘:-44:6 

7*4633 •134c 2*01 3-6647 379^7 

12*936 C7": 2*58 6*4:2: 6*:o66 


iv-o66 *076: 2-57 6*c:-:6 -6*^7 12 

7-6141 •I3I3;2-03!3-74!3 3-872; 

ivic,7 c*:: 2*53 6*:''::- 6*6:6: 

7*6906 * I 3 oo; 2*04' 3*7803 3*9:03 

13*330 -crS': 2*53, 6-6:74 6*7024 

7*7679 *I2S:'2*G5^>S!;6 3‘Q48' 

:t-4?4 -c-^: 2-60 ?-.-JvO 

7*8460 *127- 2*06 5*9587 

:3-'v; •:73- 2-61 '6-76:.:' 6*5 :'6: 

7*9248 *i2i._ i;*07 3*-:9’;3 4’0255i 

■ *: ,:6 *0 - : •:■ 2*62 6 :: -ozc : 

S-0045 •;24. 2-03 3-s5;.i 4-:-54,- 

I : *871 *27 : ; 2-63 6*c:.c ^ 6 -2-2:; 

8*0849 *1237 2*09 3 •9i': 6 4*1043 

;4-o:5 --,-;4 2-64 ■:-5:c-5 .r-c-:: 

8*1662 *122512*104*0219 4-I443 

iS'l'Jf “O7:- 2'S5 -*04 ! - 

8*2482 •I2!2;2*11:4*o635 

ij.‘2c,6 'O' ''3^2 2*8'3 i: * 2 7*ii:: 


:4'2-1'2- 'COO * 2*67 " * i * : o 7*2 :46 

18*4149 •iiSS;2*13:4*i4to 4*2669 

:i< *'06 ;6 2-63 -• 'izi'S 

18*4994 •n77,2*144*i909 4*3085 

:4*7:2 ■06792*69 5:9 7*6;9^ 

8*5849 *1165 ^2*1514*2342 4*3:0; 

: 4* 5 S'O *06' - : 2*70 - >4 - : : 

8*6711 •ii55^2*16oi*2;;9 4*^0: 2 


8-7383 •ii 42 2-17;4-322: 4-45e; 

:5.:':'0 -'Co:: 2'72 “•'.':3: 

8*8463 •ii30;2*18'4*3666 4*479; 

15'333 C'63: 2*73 "‘O'':-:' 

8*9353 •Iii9i2*194*4n5 4*:236 

1 3 ■4::7 *■: : 4: 2' 74 ; • ; : ; : ; • “ : : 


::*‘f43 *c6‘: 2‘75 *'',4 

9*1157 ‘I097i2*2l4*5030 4*6127 

: 5 • 800 "O:" 3 ; 2*76 - , : : - • 3 : '6 

9*2073 •io86:2*22'4*5494 4*65'So: 

::*559 *06:7 2*77 --:43::- 

9-3999 •io75;2-23 4-5s-i2 4-7037 

16*119 •'06:: 2*7S 

9-3933 -106512-24 4-6454 4-7499 

:6*:S: -'O'f’c,: 2*79 S*:':;:; :-:7:: 

9-4S77 •I054i2*25i4*69i^ 4*7956 

16-445 -cMi 2-»3 S-:.": 

9-5831 ■:044'2-26 4--:;4 4-8437 

:6-5:c 2-81 ;-;-4; S-;::; 

9*6794 *1033 2-27 4*788: 4*8914 

:6-777 *0596 2*82 S*::;o SciiO 

9*7768 *1023,2*28 4*8372 4*9395 

:6*945 -Cfoc 2*53 S*:::: 

9*8749 *1013 2*29 4*8i6S 4*988: 

17*; :6 *05:4 2*S4 i-:::; S-fi;: 

q*q;42 •I 003’2*304*0370 >*0.^72 

:7.2SS *'057;' 2’S5:;*fi:o 5*t'-oS 

io*o:'4 ■OQg3;2*31i4.*oS76 >*oS6S 

17*462 *0573 2*86 8700: 5--5C4 


17*6:7 ■*o:5"'2‘S7 '3-:o: £':4:v 

SI S 

:7*SU •c:tV2*SSSc-c;: >*';::: 

Vi lii w 

v-993 -05:'= 2-89 i-;;:,; j-Oit 

■ ItIt liTr TY 'I4 

iS-i-4 -055: 2-90 3-I5,;5 :-;;46 



i 10*697 *093512*3715*3020 5*3954 

iS*54i *0:3.9 2*92 9*2437 :..*:9"6 

1 

:8*7:S -0534 2*93 g*::-”: 9*3;9:3 


18*9:6 *0:29 2*94 9*4:1: q*4344. 


19*106 *0523 2*939*5268 ';‘;79:| 
:9*295 •05182*969*6:3: 9*0'r49; 

11*246 •o889;2*42|5*;7S5 5*6674 

19.492 *05:32*979*7:03 9*::i6; 

11 -359 •oS8o|2-43i5-6354 5-7=35 

11-473 -0873 2-44 5-6929 5-7801 

19*685 *05D8‘2*98, 9*8:85 9*8^3 
19*8-36 *0503-2*99,9*9177 9*965 c 






522 EXPONENTIAL AND HYPERBOLIC FUNCTIONS 


(6) Values of e^, e”®, sinhsc and cosh os from a: « 3 to a: = 6 at intervals of *0:, 




z 

Binhz 

coshz 

e 



z 

sinhz 

coshz 

gX 


fl-® 

z 

sinhz 

cosht 

20- 

086 

•0498 3-0 

io-oi8 

10 

068 

54 

598 

•0183 

4-0 

27-290 

27-308 

148 

41 

•0067 

5-0 

7A-20? 


21 

115 

•0474 3-05 

10-534 

10 

S8i 

57 

397 

•01744-05 

28-690 

28-707 

156 

02 

•0064 

5-65 78-m8 

74*2 1 

22 

198 

•0450 3‘i 

1 1 -076 

II 

122 

60 

340 

•0166 

4-1 

30-162 

30-178 

164 

02 

•0061 

5-1 

82-008 

7^014 

23 

336 

•0429 3'15 

11-647 

II 

689 

63 

434 

-0158 4-18 

31*709 

31*735 

172 

43 

•0058 

5-15 

86-2 1 3 

86-"-- 

24 

533 

*0408 3 ‘2 

12-246 

12 

287 

66 

686 

•01504-2 

33-336 

33*351 

181 

27 

•0055 

5-2 

90-633 

9C'6:; 

6 

790 

-0388 3*25 

12-876 

12 

91S 

70 

105 

•0143 

4-25 

35-046 

35-060 

190 

57 

•0052 

5-25 

95*280 

9;‘^5c 

7 

113 

•0369 3-3 

13-533 

13 

575 

73 

700 

•0136 

4-3 

36-843 

36-857 

200 

34 

•0050 

5.3 

loo-i; 

loo-:* 

58 

S03 

•0351 3-35 

14-234 

14 

269 

77 

47S 

•0129 

4-35 

38-733 

38-746 

210 

61 

‘0047 

5-35 

105-30 

ic;-t; 

>9 

964 

•0334 3-4 

14-965 

14 

999 

81 

451 

•0123 

4-4 

40719 

40-732 

221 

41 

•0045 

5-4 

110-70 

iiG-': 

31 

500 

-0317 3-45 

15-734 

15 

766 

85 

627 

•0117 

4-45 

• 42-808 

42-819 

232' 

76 

•0043 

5-45 

116-38 

116-:': 

33 

115 

•0302 3-5 

16-543 

16 

573 

90 

017 

•01 1 1 

4*5 

45*003 

45*014 

244' 

69 

•0041 

5-5 

122-34 

122-;; 

34 

S13 

-0287 3-55 

17-392 

17 

421 

94 

633 

•0106 

4-55 

147-311 

47-322 

257 

24 

•0039 

5-55 

128-S 

123-5; 

36 

598 

-0273 3-6 

18-285 

18 

313 

i 99 

484 

•OIOI 

4-6 

49*737 

49*747 

270 

43 

•0037 

5-6 

135*21 


38 

475 

•0260 3-65 

19-224 

19 

250 

104-59 

•0096 

4-65 

1 52-288 

52*297 

284 

29 

*0035 

5-65 

142*14 

I42*I * 

40 

447 

•0247 3*7 

20-21 1 

20 

236 

109-95 

•0091 

4-7 

54-969 

54.978 

298 

87 

•0033 

5-7 

149.43 

149*44 

42 

521 

'0335 3-75 

21-249 

21 

272 

115-58 

•0087 

4-75 

157788 

57-796 

314 

19 

-0032 

5*75 iS 7’OQ 


j 44 

701 

•0224 3-8 

22-339 

22 

362 

12 

i-Si 

•0082 

4-8 

60751 

60-759 

330 

30 

•0030 

5-8 

165-15 

165-15 

*46 

993 

•02 1 313-85 

23-486 

23 

507 

127-74 

•0078 

4-85 

163-866 

63-874 

347 

23 

•0029 

5-85 

173*62 

173-62 

§9 

402 

•0202 3-9 

24-691 

24 

•711 

134*29 

•0074 

4-9 

67-141 

67-149 

36s 

04 

•0027 

5-9 

182-52 

182-52 

Hi.. 




21; 

-077 

1141-17 

•0071 

4-95|70 -s 84 

70-591 

383 

75 

•0026 

5-95 

191-88 

191-88 















*0025 

6-0 

- - 



Tor intermediate values of z. the values of the functions may be found by uBrn g 
the first three terms of their expansions by Taylor’s Theorem, viz. ; 

»=e±® + + 1 

sinh (z -f « sinh z-\-h cosh 2; + J sinh z, 
cosh (z + A) = cosh z -f A sinh z + cosh z. 

g8*G3 5B- g3.C5-.02 _ g3-65 — *02 6^*®® 4" ‘0002 

- 38-475 --7695 -f -0077 - 37713. 
sinh 3*31 * smh (3*3 4- -oi) = sinh 3*3 4- *01 cosh 3*3 4- -00005 sinh 3*3 
«= 13-538 + -1358 + ‘0007 « 13-675. 

For higher values of z, the values of the functions e® and e"® may be worked out 
by the aid of a table of common logarithms pogj^e =-4342945], and the values of 
both sinh z and cosh z may be taken equal to J e®. 
e.g. logio = 3-9086505, whence e® = 8103-1, 

and sinh z = cosh z = 405 1 -5 . 

logio “ - logic e® *= 4*09I3495» whence e“® « -0001234. 

For negative values of z, since sinh z is an odd function of z and cosh z an even 
function, it follows that 

sinh (—2) = — sinh 2 = —3-6269, cosh (—2) * cosh 2 *= 3-7622, &c. 

The values of the other hyperbolic functions may, if required, be obtained from 
their definitions in Art. 92 : 

tanh z - sinh z/cosh x ; coth z = cosh z/sinh z ; 
sech z »= I /cosh z ; cosech z = i /sinh z ; 
liy using the present table and a table of logarithms, 
ag. tanh 1-5 = sinh i-s/cosh 1-5 « 2-1293/2-3524 « -905 nearly. 

The values of the inverse hyperbolic functions can be obtained from Table IX 
by the aid of the formulae of Art. 94 ; 

cosh"i z = log {zi -/(z^— I )}, 
sinh~^ z *= log {z4- V(z®4- 1 )}, 
tanh-i z log{(i4- z)/(i- z)}, 

coth'-i z = i log {(z4- i)/{z— I)}, 
cosh-' 4 » log 4 ± Vis) - ±log 7*873 « ±2*0635. 
tanh-J -35 • ^ log W = J log fj - 1 log 2-077 - ’3<554* 



ANSWEES TO THE EXAMPLES 


Examples I, p. 5. 

1. -2; -2; 4; 4; -296. 

2. J; 0; -5; 13/147; -21. 

4. ax^ + {l)i-2a)x^a + h + c; ax^ i' {h - 2 a) x ^ u - h r c ; aJr -f (2 ax 4- h) 1 l 
8. odd, even; odd, even, odd, odd, o^d, even, even, odd, even, even, odd. 
0. (i) y - (ii) y = ± ^/(a^ 4 - ¥: a\ 

(iii) y = ajx. (iv) y ^ -a ± a/Lc * a“). 

(v) y = sin”^ - 2>)/a}, (vi) y = -{hx 4- d “/4 - c], 

10. fi) 2xy-Zx-y + 2 ^ 0, (ii) x^ 4- if = 

(iii) xf — {a + x)^. (iv) 1 1 4- .r * cr 

(v) if-2xyi-2x^— 1. (vi) x = asmy. 


t-ji 

11 

Vy- 

(ii) X = f;i/-l)-.. 

(lii) 


(iv) 3? = 

log„V. 

(?) a? = tan'^ ^iyla) 

\Yii 


(vii) X = 

V'(5 -«/*), (viii) ar = 1 i: V 1 1 -if ) 

(ix; 

x = >jry-i:- 

(xj x = 





Number of values 
oiy. 

Values of x for 
which y is de- 
fined. 

Number 
values Oi 

Yake? of y kr 

Vviiicji i? .5 Le* 
X, ■ : 

Sneu. 

12. (i) 

1 . 

All. 

4 ! 2 rea^ 

). y positive. 

(ii) 

2. 

X positive. 

1. 

All. 

(iii) 

00 . 

!a:l<i 

1. 

A.i, 

(iv) q, if 

X — plq where p x rational. 

1 ireal; 

y positive. 

and 2 are integral. 



(V) 

1 . 

All. 

X. 

if; a positive. 

(vi) 

n* 

1 a; 1 < a, if « be 


y 1 < a, if w la 


even. 


even. 



All, if n be odd. 


All, if be odd. 

(vii) 

2. 

1 a; j < ys. 

2. 


(viii) 

2. 

From 0 to 2. 

9 

< I. 

(ix) 

1. 

All except x^l. 


Allescepty =4. 



Examples III, p. 

46. 


1. 4. 

2. 3. 

3. 3. 


4. L 

5 . 1 

e. b/d 

7. 


8. b/q: X, 

8 . ayW] 

0 . 10 . 0 ; 

-3. 11. CO ; 8. 

12. 0; 0. 

13 . 2. 

14 . 1 . 

15 . -l/4V*(2a). 

16. 7; l/ii> 


* Two only are real if n be even, and one only if #i be odd. 
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ANSWEBS TO THE EXAMPLES 


17. 10a®; 1/2/0; 18. |aV6. I9 . q. 

20 . 1 - 0 . 21 . 22. 0. 23. 2 . 

24. p/q, 25. p/q. 26. m, 27. m/n. 

28. I/; 

SO. 7rr/, if r be the radius of the base, and I the slant height. 

31. 27 Trh ; irt^h, if r be the radius, and h the height. 

32. iTrr^. 33. rtf/n^, 84. 0. 35 . ^t/n, 

SQ. 27ra\ 37. 88 . 

Examples IV, p. 64. 

3. When -1; nir; -|(2n + l)7r; \n7T\ +2, +3; 

‘^(2w + l)7r; (2n + l)7r; 0, respectively. 4. 27. 

Examples V, p. 60. 

I. (i) (a) 6, (Sj 12, (c) 60 sq, ft. per min. (ii) (a) (5) (c) 4 ft. per min. 

(iii) (a) (h) (c)/2 ft. per min. 2. 7i°34', 82° 52', 99° 28'. 

3. (i) X = *18. (ii) X — *87. (iii) 0 ; = —I. 

4. (i) 3. (ii) -6. At the points (|, J), (1*83, 2*51), ( -§/S, 1) respecti?ely. 

5. 331, 303*01, 300*3001, 800 + 30 + /i" ; 800. 6. 3x®. 

7. 36°52', 7VBV, 85°14'. 8. (±'|/3, ±-jV3); f. 

9 . They touch at (0, Oj and intersect at 8°8' at (1, 1). 

10. (i) Jc. ft., (ii) 1 sq. ft., (iii) 1*73 in. per sec. 

II. (i) SGttc. ft., (ii) 24 .T sq. ft. per min. 

12. IOSO 77 c. in. per min. IS. At (1, 1). 14. 1-| c. in. per sec. 

16. (i) 12, (ii) +16, (iii) -8 ft.-secs., i.e. 8 ft.-secs. downwards. 

16. (i) 4, (ii) 1 ft.-sec. per sec. 17. (i) (ii) c. in. per sec. 

18. (i) 5/(144 tt) in., (iij | sq. in. per sec, 19. I in. per sec. 


Examples VI, p. 70. 


1. 40^. 

4. - 2 / 0 :^. 

7. {hc-ad)/{c'{'dxf. 
10 . 

15. 

16. *0499375. 

19. — 


2. --2(1—0:). 

5. q/{p-qpcf- 
8. 4x-7, 

11. -l/(2x^/^). 
14. 30;/(0:® + c®). 
17. *00986. 

20. -A. 


3. - 1 / 0 :®. 

0. 7/(30? -2)1 
9. 2ax + k 
12 . 5/{2(a-&0:)V2}. 
15. 0?/(l— 0:®)V'^, 

18. -fs. 

21. 60: — 7 ; 6*075. 


22. 90/(104 50;)”-; 1*22027. 23. -20;/(0;— 1)^; ‘0126125. 

26. 2007 + 6; X ^ ’~h/2 a. 27. ^== + 1. ±1- 

28. y increases or decreases according as 1 0 ; | > or < 1. 

29. (i) dx/dt ndz/dt, (ii) dyldx=^ndy/dz, (iii) dyfdx ~ du/dx^-dm/dx* 

30. (i) dx/dt^ndyjdt, (ii) dvldt=^hv. (iii) dv/dt^ -‘ht 

31. (i) dAjdr = hr, (ii) dY/dr = hr, 

(iii) dVjdx = h {dAJdxf, (iv) dJ/dt = h dA/dt, 

32. (i) dyjdx ^hx. (ii) y «* 1? {dy/dx)K (iii) dy/dx » J y/x^ 



answers to the examples 
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Examples VII, p. 72. 

5 x* SOa^^ 75 x’’*. 

l/yx\ {4/^, 

°-yx\ -7/x?, -lO/x'S -50/a^\ -n/x--^\ 

-if 4/a?, -hl4/x\ -yV^\ 

5-0267; 4-996; 2-00117. 6. -1005; -100167; -332.8. 

1 - 2 ; 1 - 02 ; - 88 . 


Examples VIII, p. 74. 


1. 2:r-7. 

4. 6 a;® -9. 

7. 4ar’--4a*a7. 

10. 

13. 4 / 57 ® — 6 /iC®. 

16. (l-3a/a;)/2ya;. 

18. -6(2a®4-5a"a;N-4a“a7Ha;«)/a;^®. 

20 . 


2. 6 37 — 8. 

5 . 3 -r 2 ^37 -f c. 
8. 2 ?237””"^ (37" - a“j. 

11 . -3{l-rr)‘. 

14. 1-1/37^ 


3. 2p-37-?-7. 

6. m^P-sox^- 

9. 2^37-5). 

12 . 

15. 2x-2/.r^ 


17 . 2/37^-2/37^. 

19. 1 ^/ 37 - 64 - 6/ v^- 
21. 3&(a37-c5}V"^* 


Examples IX, p. 77, 


1. 237 (837* — 837^ + 3). 

6. 3 + 2 (ac + &) 37 + &c + (2C- . 

7. 53?H9 37®-4. 

9. 9 (837 + 2)^ 

11. (5x®— 937 + 2)/2 a/37. 

13. Z{a-hx + cxy{2cx-h). 


-U^.U/x;:x 

/».»» 4. h XpP i; 7 X + i 55 . 

6. — f'ax — 3 & .'/2 XT- 
8. 6(3x + 2). 

10. 3 ?i(3x-2)'‘*"*. 

12 . 2 (a -&x + €X‘': ■ 2 cx 
14. n (2 cx — O' ‘A " ' 


,^n-S. 


15- 2 




dx 


B.) 


16. a!»-> ( 3 ^ ^ +«!') ; 2/""' ("® £te 

' /Sx^ +«2/)-, 


dy \ 

nx - — \-oy j 
ax J 


dy 

20 4x® + 2xy’ + (2x'=j/ + 42/')^ 


21 


dy 

3 ax'* + 2 + cy" + + 2 C37t^ 4 3 1 /*) ^ • 


'x-2: 




» dy 

23. 8a(oy + J) ^• 


32. 2a'aij~hj. 
2^. naiay -tV) 


Examples S, p. 78 - 


-29/(5x-3)’. 

(o’-5‘)/(6x+®)°- 

4(aJ_4)/(ar‘ + 2x + 4)’. 


2. _3/(;2-x)'. 

4. — 16x/{x*— 4)’. 

6. 


CiJ 
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7. 

9. 

11 . 

13. 

15. 

17. 

19. 

21 . 
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4{2 + >/a;)/(l + y^?. 

21){c-ait^)liax'^-'boo^c)K 

(3ic2~-2ir+2)/{3iz;-l)®. 

- 2 (2 icH 6 a; - 3)/ (a?“ - 5 ir + 6)^ 

{'I -»)/*’■ 


8 . (l + a:)/{ 2 ya;(l-a!)’}. 
10 . 

12 . 4(a:-l)/(a? + l)®. 

14. 6(2a!-l)/(a:'-®)’. 


16. fv-® 


dx 


18. 2 a; 


20. nx 




/ 2 /'^ 






«n+l 


Examples XI, p. 83* 


1 . 

2 , 

S. 

4. 

5. 


7. 

10 . 

13. 


16. 

18. 

20 . 

22 . 

24. 

26. 

28. 

80. 

32. 

83. 

34. 

36 . 

38. 


U(ix-?^Y- 2/V'(4x- 5); -8/(4a!-5)=; 4:n(ix •, -4/(4s-5)=; 
_2/!/(4L- 5 =1 -4/(» y(4a;-5r'}. 

-lli-lxf, -4V(3-7x); W(8-7^)^ -7»»(3-7^)-=; 

7/i8-7a;)'- ;-/7(3-7=^)M 7/{««'(3-7 

I 2 V-I)'; -4./(.>-l)=; -2x/(x»-l)»; 

6 (aa^+te+<;) 72 aa!+ 6 ) ; i(2a® + 6)/V'{a^+&a>+c) ; 

- 2 (2 + h)/iax^ + bx + cY ; « + ») ! 

-(Lx + b)/{ax'‘ + hx+cf-, -ii2ax+h)/V{<^ +lx+c) ; 

Otir/la^-xY)”-^^. 8. ix/4'i«'^-x-) ■ &.x/^{a x). 

® 1 .// a; \‘ naj^”^(l-a;’*) 

6{a:-l)'M + ' 

17. 4a/^/{a;(a-a7)®}. 

19. (3a;+l)/V^(2a;+l). 

21. (a; + l)/\/(2iP + l)®- 
23. |a;(4 — 3a;)/>s/(l—i^j)^* 

25. a?(2a'^-3a;*)/\/(»^“^^)* 

27. (2a*-a;2)/{^»V(^’'-«*)}*- 
29. — (a “ {a + (^ " 1 ) /^*- 

31. -(a--a;)(6-a;r- (3^4-26-54 


J a; (4 - 5 a;)/^/(l - iJ?)* 

- (a; + \)l{x ^^ (2 a? + 1)} • 

|( 8 a;- 4 )/{a;^V'(l“iz;)}. 

x\2d-o^)l^(p^-^y- 
{a—xY"^ {c^"" + 

(a-x) {Za-^‘f>-x)l(h—x)\ 

- (a - a;)”"^ (& - - (w + n) a?} . 

((j - a 7 )«~^ {ma - - (w - ^^) i»?} /(& - 

l/(3j/= + 6jf). se. i(S + 2$()*. 

— (y+ 4)Y(^ 4 2 ai^+ab)# 41. 


37. {y+af/if+^^y)- 

42. 
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Examples XII, p. 83. 


1 . 

3. 

5. - (3 -f 2 xy -f ^^;/(3 1/ -h2xy-h 

7. ^my/iix, 

9, {ax-x-^ y)/‘X -f j/ — hy), 

11. { - 2 X ur -r y')}/i(r y-r2 y(x^ -f f - ,, 

13 . — (3 aaP -f 2 bxy -h cy^)/ {bx’^ -f ‘2 cxy -f 3 djf 

15. ^ix/yfJ^-\ 

16. - x^^~^ (2 x'^ -r ^’V { «;2 -f x'V} . 

18. -{ax-rhij-r g)/\JiX'i^hy-bf). 

20. (a-hy-2x)/{2y-x-’a), 

21. (i) -r/p. (ii) -v/yp. (ill; 


2. -A/iy 'x;, 

4. 

6 . - 2xy^ 

8. ny-mx. 

10. .'ij:/ - > *r ;/ ' ; V' .r -r- ^ 

12. ~ -r i>j;/. - a V ' . 

> 14. 

17. — o ff" "f 4 . . j x" T ‘ 

29. — i 1 — - 

: p^^av-r2 abj. 


Examples XIII, p. 89. 


1. *3 in. 

3. '446 sa. in. 

5. ft. 

7. (i) %jd, (ii) 2/d 

9. a (a~&coa C)/c". 

11. Sin. 

13. 9. f 

15. +|per cent. ; 432 secs. 
17. Eo(a + 2&^jad 
19. *0003 yd. 


2. [l] 4n- C. in. •'i/; *S rr £q_. ii 
4. in. too large. 

e. 

8. (i) S‘6T sq. in. (ii; ‘43 G ;a 

10. 21*42 in. 

12. (i_; 14*14. ' iij — **43. 

14. [ij *644. g: 2. 

16. +’155 per cent.: S39 secs. 
18. 10 h/ [ 1 + 2o 4r . 

20. 56. lSti)’5. 


Examples XIV, p. 96. 

1. 5 cos 5 x? ; ^ eos | x’ ; n cos (ax -y. ; —a sin ax ; - , I xj sin 'r ' 

2 sin (J7r-“2x'). 

2. 3 sec* 3 X ; sec* {x + 0::). 3. — m eosec* mx ; 2 c csec* '3. - *2 

4. m sec mx tan mx ; sec (J tt + xr) tan ( J :r + x). 


5. — m cosec mx cot mx ; | cosec (3 

6. 3 sin* ic cos XT ; nsin^~'x cosxr. 

8. *|cosa:/'v/sinxr. 

10. ~|cota?v^coseca?.* 

12. 4 sec* x; tana;. 

14. 2 sin 4 a;. 

16. 3 n tan”"^ 3 a; sec* 3 a?. 

18. a;* (3 a; cos 3 x +4 sin 3 x), 

20. {2xsec*x+tanx)/2v^x, 

22. 3co8 3xcos4x— 48in3xsin4x. 
24. 8inx(l + sec*x). 

26. 2 h cos X (a + 5 sin x)* 

28. cos*x. 


cot X . 

7. - 5 cos* X sin a* : cc5''^“^rte:ni 

9. — 2 cosec*x cot x. 

11. --Jsinx.-'.^/'cos^x. If 
13. - n cot**“^x eosec*x. 

15. — 3a cos*axs:nax. 

17. -cot|x cosec* ^ X. 

19. x^""^ {n cos X— X sin x\ 

21. \2 X cos 2 X ~ 3 sin 2 x \ x*. 

23. m cos wx cos nx - n sin i; :x sin »x. 
25. sin®xi2+see*x}. 

27. —2 sin x/ V^|3 + 4 cos x), 

29. sec*x. 
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so. 7cosa;/(44-3sma?)^ 31. 2a&smic/(a + 6 cosa;)l 

32. 2/(1 -sin 2 05). ^ 33. sin 05 cos 05 (2 + sin o;)/{l + si 

34. 2 cosmic COS 2 07 — sin^ 2 05. 35. Jsin4o;. 

36. (1 + silica?) sec^o:. 37. sin«»“i 05 cos^-^a; (wcos^ic-j^sin^^). 

38. sin”*'"^ £J05 cos**~^ &05 (wa COS ao? cos &05 — 9J& sin ao? sin & 0 ;). 

39 . 05’*'”^ ax {amx sec^<a50? + n tan ax), 

40. — (w cos mcd) j{n sin mj). 41. sin 2 05 /sin 2 y, 

42. cot a* cot 2 /. 43 . 44 . *49975. 

45. *8657. 48. 1*0006. 47 . — r0017. 

48. *9310. 49. -*9996. 60. 3*9919. 

51. *24924. 52. *76 ft. 53 . *0094. 

54 . '2 sq. ft. 55. 1. 56. (i) -09°. (ii) -207. 

57. cotASA. 58. (i) *017 0. (ii) 1*7. 59 . 7*82. 

60. 19*42. 


Examples XV, p. 97. 


1 . 5(a;-3)^ 

3. -|ajVV(l~i^)‘ 

5. -U2 03- 3)/ 7(0;^ -3 a; -2)8. 
7. 

11 . 4/v^(4-a5'j8. 

13. -|(4 4-a’®)/>v/{o58 (4 — a;8)}. 
15. - J M cos^"^ 1 05 sin ^ 05. 

17. 05 sec^05 + tan 05. 


2 . -8(7-0?)^ 

4. 2,a;(l-a;) fl-2a;). 
e. 28/(5- 7 a))8. 

8 . (4~2aj^)/v/(4-a5^). 

10. -4/{o5V(4-a:2)}. 

12. 1(4 + x^)l^/{x (4 - a;'^)®}. 
14. sin 2 (05 — a). 

16. —tan- 05. 

18. cot 05 — 05 cosec^05. 


19. (05860*^05 — tan a 7 )/o 58 . 2o. cos 05 (1 — 3 sin^ 05 ). 

21 . |(2o5COS05 + sino5)/yo5. 22 . (sin 05 -2 05 cos 05)/(2-v/a;sin'*05). 

23. J (2 05 cos 05 -sin 05 )/ >/o 58 . 24. | cos 05 / Vasina;. 

25. (cos V^)/2\/i»* 26. |(o5coso5 + sino5)/y(o5sma;). 

27. 4 v^a5 cos ya; + sin s/ x, 28. \ {x cos 05 - sin 05 ) />v/(a^ sin x). 

29. (sin a/o; cos v"^)/sin2 ^05, 30. -Ksin 05 -05 cos a?)/^/(a5sinS:r). 

3 1. (^ ^/o5 cos “• sin yx)la^. 32. 1{CB COS 05 + 2 sin x)/ Vsin x, 

33. |(o5cosa5-2sina5)/(a;2y'sina5). 34. ^ (2 sin 05 -a; cos 05 )/ V'sin® a;. 

85. ^(-s/o5 cos v^05 + sin v^05)/>v/a5. 

36. (sin>v/o5— v^05 COS v^05)/(2v^05sin^V'a5). 

37. |-(v^o5cosA/a;-sinv'o5)/v^o5®. 38. (2 -3 05 )/ ^(1 -a;). 

39. (sec 05 tan x)/ a. 40; {sec (x/a) tan {x/a)}/a. 

41. — {a sec (V^ {a/x)}/a^, 42. (a — {ma — mx~itx). 

43. 05^^~^(ma-w05 + M05)/(cit-a5)»»''‘^ 44. (a-05)”“^ (ma;-na;~wa)/a;«^+^ 

45. -l/{n.9^(a-a5)^^-^}. 46. ^/{a^ --x^), 

47. —!«></(«— 05)»-2, 48. — 3 sin^ (a ~ 05 ) COS (Ot - 05 ). 

49. —3 cos 3 (cx— 05 ). 50. — 3 (cx — ar)'^ cos (cx — 05 )^ 

51. 2 05 (cos 205— 05 sin 2 05 ). 52. 2 a? cos 2 05 (cos 2 a: — 2 05 sin 2 05 ). 

53. 2 05 (cos 2 05 + 05 sin 2 05 ) /cos’* 2 05. 54. — cos 2 05 (4 05 sin 2 05 + cos 2 05)/a^. 

55. —2 cos 2 o 5 (cos 2 05 + 2 05 sin 2 o 5 )/o 5 \ 56. cos 2 05 (cos 2 05 — 4 a; sin 2 05 ). 

57. -2 (cos 2 05 +35 sin 2 a5)/o5®. 58. 2o5 (cos 2o5 + 2a5sm2a5)/cos^2a; 

59. (cos2a5 + 43?Bin2o5)/cos®2a5. 60. sin4ar/>/(l +sin=’2a?). 
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61. 2 n sin 2 ic (1 — cos 2 62. mh sin 2 a: (a + 6 sin^ 

63. — sin^ia:/v/(l +cos9ia;)’^“\ 64. — nsin’^"^r»cosaj/(l + siu’*a;)^. 

65. m cos (x/h) {a + & sin 66. 4 cos 2x/{l— sin 2 xf, 

67. 4sec^a?tana7. 68. 8 sec^ 2 a; tan 2 a?. 

69. - {x + \/ (a^ - x^)} / {a^ ^ (a^ - a^)} . 70. l/(l~sinr»). 

71. 2a‘^x/^{{a^i-x^){a^-x^f}, 72. 8 (a;2-2rc-2)/(a;H 5 x-3)\ 

73. (a + a;;^}. 74. 2 (a:^ + 6)/(V + a;--6j-. 

75 . ax/'^ax — x^ 76. 3 sin^arcos 4a7. 

77. 3 cos^ a; cos 4 a?. 78. 3 cos 6 a;. 

79. J sin® 2 a? cos 2 ar. 80. 3sin®a;cos 2 a;/cos®3a7. 

81. — 3 cos 2 xf sin^ x, 82. 8 cos 2 a/cos"* x, 

83. — 3 cos® X cos 2 a;/sin® 3 ar. 84. 3 sec® 3 x, 

85. — 3 cosec® 3 a?. 86. 3 tan® a? sec® a\ 

87. — 3 cot® a; cosec® a;. 88. 3 cos® 3 a (1—4 sin® 3 a). 

89. 3 sin® 3 a? (4 cos® 3 a? — 1). 90. f sin® 6 x cos 6 a:. 

91 . 3 (1 4-2 sin®3x)/cos^3x. 92. — 3 cot® 3 x (1 + 2 sin® 3. r). 

93. — 3 (1 + 2 cos® Sx^sin"* 3x. 94. 3 tan® 3 x (1 + 2 cos® 3 Xj. 

95. 9 tan® 3 X sec® 3 X. 96. — 9 cot® 3 x cosec® 3 x. 

97. 8 sin® X cos® 3 x (cos 3 x cos x — 3 sin 3 x sin x). 

98. 3 sin® X (cos x cos 3 x + 3 sin x sin 3 x)/ cos^ 3 x. 

99. — 3 cos® 3 X (cos X cos 3x + 3sinxsin3x)/sin^x. 

100. 3 cos® X sin® 3 x (3 cos x cos 3 x — sin x sin 3 x). 

101. — 3 cos® X (sin x sin 8 x + 3 cos x cos 3 x) /sin* 3 x. 

102. 3 sin® 3 X (sin x sin 3 x + 3 cos x cos 3 x)/ cos* x. 

103. 3sin®xsm4x, 104. 3 sin®xsin2x/sin® 3x. 

105. —6 cot X cosec® X. 106. — 3cos®xsin 4x. 

107. 3 cos® X sin 2 x/cos® 3 X. 108. — 6tanxsec®x. 

109. sin® 3 X (9 sin x cos 3 x + sin 8 x cos x). 

110. (sin 3 X cos X - 9 cos 3 X sin x)/sin* 3 x. 

HI. sin® 3 X (9 sin x cos 8 x — sin 3 x cos x)/ sin® x. 

112. — cos® 3 X (9 cos X sin 3 X + sin x cos 3 x). 

113. (9 cos X sin 3 x — cos 3 x sin x)/cos* 3 x. 

114. cos® 3 X (cos 3 X sin X - 9 cos X sin 3 x)/co3® x. 

115. cos® 8 X (cos 3x cosx-9 sin Sxsinx). 

116. (cos 3 X cos X + 9 sin 3 X sin x)/cos* 3 x. 

117. - cos® 3 X (cos 3 X cos X + 9 sin 3 X sin xj/sin® x. 

118. sin® 3 X (9 cos x cos 3 x — sin x sin 3 x). 

119. —(sinxsin 3x + 9 cosx cos 3x)/sin*3x. * 

120. sin® 3 X (sin x sin 3 x + 9 cos x cos 3 x)/ cos® x. 

121. x(2a®-3x®)/v'(^t^-i*?‘^)‘ 122. (x®-2a®)/{x®V(«“-^^)}* 

123. x(2a®-x®)/(a®-x®)V2. 124. x®(3a®-4x®)/v'(a®-x®). 

125. x®(3a®-2x®)/(a®--x®)®/®. 126. x®(a®-x®)^-^(3£^®-3x®-2?ix®). 

127. nx’^"^ (a® ~x®)""^ (a® - 3 x®). 128. 2 x (1 + x)/(l + 2 x)®. 

129. -2(l+x)/(l+2x)®. 130. -2(l+x)(2+x)/(l + 2x)*. 

131. “(1 — xP(7 + x)/(l+x)*. 132. (l-~x)®(x~4)/(2-x)®- 

133. (6x-8)/(l + 3x)®. 134. (x-7a)(x~x)®/(o + x)l 

135. 2x(3 + x®)/(l-x®}». 136. 2x(l+a;®)(3-x®)/(l-x®)®. 


im 


M m 
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137. 138. Sa^x{a^-x^)/{a^-irx^J, 

139. w(a — &)(a-:r)^“'V(&— 140. m — &) 

141. 

142. (3~6a: + 4a;VV^{S*-^^ + 2a;®). 143. (3~10a?4-8ir2)>/(8-4a:4.2a;^) 

144. (2a;-3)/{ri?V(3-4^4-2a;2)}. 145. 

148. 2a;(8-5 ir4-3a;^)/>s/(3— 4a; + 2iP^). 

147. 2ic(3“-Sa;+i»®)/(3-“4ri? + 2ii?^)V2 148. n(a?smic)«“^(ircosa;-f sina;). 

149. sin nx (2 x cos nx + sin nx), 150. n (x sin (nx cos nx + sin nx). 


Examples XVI, p. 105, 

I. 85" 46'. 2. 106" 42'. 3. 82" 53'. 4. 40" 54'. 

5. 8x-i/^ 13; £c4-8y == 91. 6. 4cc--5 1/+ 12 = 0 ; 5a; + 4y = 26. 

7. 2£c+y + 10 = 0; x-2^ = 0, S. 2x+Sy BO; 3a?“-22^ == 19. 

9. lla? + 3?/ = 36; 3a;-ll2/ + 2 = 0. 10. ^ + 1 = 0; a? = 2. 

II. Xx/a^- Yyl¥ = 1. 12. Xx+ Yy^g (X+a?) +/(r+2^) + c « Q. 

13. (2, — 19) j (“*2, 20), 14. ( + c^) 

15. (fa, I a). 16. (±4, +3). 

18. ISf". 19. They touch at (2, 4). 

20 . 48" 12'. 22 . X;W3 + Y/yV^ « aV® ; intercept « a. 

25. OT = (n ~ 1) TX. 26. mX/x + n Y/y 

28. aXx + 'k(Xy+ Yx) '{•hYy+g (X+a?)+/(F+^) + c ~ 0. 
29.2Xy^—Yx(x^-^Bi/)-haa^^0, 

30. Touches OX. Bisects IXOY, Touches OY. 


82. Curve bisects ZXOY. 


34. tan' 


MO 


dx 


Examples XVII, p. 113. 

1. 0 ^ 10 ; 2 ^ 10 ; 18; 2. 

2. + -i-av'(3a= + 452)/j; h/^B; ^Ba^U, 

3. 10; -“7|; ~8; -4|. 4. — >/5; ; 2; 8. y^/{n-¥l)x, 

11 . 4 a. 12. o^y’^fy^x ; yxfy. 14. cc sec ^ +y cosec 0 = a. 

15 . a sin® B ; a sin* 5 sec ^ ; a sin* BcosB; a sin^ B sec B. 

16. (i) x-y — a{l7r-2). (ii) a;cot|^~t/ = a(^cot|^“2). 

17 . a; a. 18. (5cosec^)/a. 19. (a; cos 0)/a + (y sin ^)/5 « 1. 

20. m = cot xj/, where is inclination of tangent to OX, 

21. 2 / tan I y(il)t|^. 

23. 2cy^/(x‘+tf) ; OF. OF =2 <^. 


Examples XVIII, p. 122, 

1. Mia. (3, -1). 2. Max (-1, 19). 

S. Max. (-2, 21) ; min. (2, —11). 4. Max. (2, 28) ; min. (3, 27). 

5. None. 6. Max. (1, 18); min. (5, —14), 
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7. Pt. of inflexion (1, 0). S. Max. (1, 43); min. (0, 40), (5, - 85). 

9. Max. (2, 4j ; min. (1, 3) and (3, 3). 

10. Max. (1, 0) ; min. (3, -28) ; pt. of inflexion (0, -1). 

11 . Min. (I, -fj). 12 . Max. (1, 0) ; min. (|, 

13. Max. (f , (2, 0); pt. of inflexion (1, 0). 

14. Max. (5, f) ; min. (1, 0). 15. Max. (-2, 3) ; min. (2, J). 

16. Max. (0, 1). 17 . Min. (1, 27) ; pt. of inflexion (4, 0). 

18. Min. (-4, I) ; max. (4, fg). 19. Max. (3, J). 

20. Max. ; min. [\/(ab)^ (-/«+ \/5)^]. 

21. Max. (4, ^4). 22. Min. (0, 0) ; max. (fa, 1^/3 

23. Min. (fa, fa) ; max. (2 a, fa). 24. Min. (a, ^2). 

25. Max. (J, -Ia/S); min. (1, -2/2). 

26. Max. a/2, when a? = (2M + f) tt ; min. -/2, when a: = (2«-f|-)7r. 

[ If a > Z>, max. a when a; = (w + 1) tt ; min. h when x=:^mr. 

(If a< &, max. and min. interchange. 

28. Max. when a; = (?^ + f)7r; min. when x ~ {n-^n. 29. None. 

30. Max. I when x = sin~^ f ; min. 0 and -2 when x = (?j + |) tt. 

31. Min. - 1 when re = (2 w + f ) tt. 

If a and & are +, min. 2 a/ ( ah) when tanar== -j- ^/[afh)\ max, ^2 a/ {O b') 
when tan a; = — / (a/&). If a and b are both — , interchange results. 
Max. i%a/ 3 when x = (n + J) tt; min. - Aa/ 3 when x = (^i-i) tt ; pts. 
of inflexion (WTT, 0). 

34. Max. when a;s=-|(O( + 0) + (n + f) 7 r; min. when a; = f (a 4 -^)-f- (« + f) 77 . 

35 . Max. fA/2 when x-=^ (2!W- + f)7r,' min. — Ja/ 2 when 0 ? = (2ji + f) 7 r. 

36. Min. -3/3 when x = {2n4-^)7T; max. 3/3 when x — {2n-\)w. 

39. 0 ? = f a. 40. a/A/C. 42. 34 C. 43. a;=^(a — &). 

44. a;= ~|. 45. x= +a//2. 46. 1. 

47 . Max. when L 48. (J (y + *067. 

49. /(nJS/r). 60. — 

Examples XIX, p. 128. 

I . 20, 20. 2 . 125, 25. 

3. fa, fa. 4. Max. sum = —2 ; min. 4*2. 

5. Max., min. 6. f and — f. 

7 . When it is a square, (i) Min. perimeter, 20 ft., (ii) min. diagonal, 5/2 ft. 
9. Max. perimeter = 2/2 a. 10. Square of area. |(a 4- 2?)®. 

II. Height == a/2 x radius = | /3 x radius of sphere. 

12. r = = 5 ft. IZ. 3*73 ft. 

14. ^ = 2r==/2x radius of sphere. 

15. Max. area = f area of triangle. Perimeter continually increases from 
2 a to 2 & as corner moves along hypotenuse. 

16. (i) Max voL vol. of cone- (ii) When ^ = ^height of cone, (iii) 
When h/r = qo\ol-^2j where OL is semi- vertical angle of cone. No 
max. if a >26° 34'. 

17 . Height 4 X radius of sphere. 18. Max. area = J area of triangle. 

19. When equilateral. 


H m 2 
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20. Heiglit = X radius of base = ^ radius of sphere. 

23. 2 ft. long, 4 ft. girth. 24. When h == 1*05... n 

25. Mas. vol. = ^ vol. of given cone. 26. 2 ah. 

27. {^/a+^/hf. 28. (iiV3 + &V3)V2. 29. 4: ah 

30. Mas. area = when angle of sector = 2 radians. 

31. When isosceles. 32. 1 ft. 33. 6 in. 84. 20. 

35. 34-64 ft. 36. 22*06 in. 37. fa. 

88. 1 mile from nearest point of road; about 1*8 minutes. 

39. 10*6 ft. 40. f way from brighter light. 

41. (latus rectum) 76^3. 43. 9v^3 in. 44. 32-v/3sq. in. 

46. 77 a®, if 4a be latus rectum of parabola. 

47. Equilateral triangle of area f 

48. When the line is parallel to AB. 49. 3*749 ft. 60. 24. 

51. (i) 9^3. (ii) 9 73. 62. 2/^5. 

64. After 2^ minutes ; min. distance, 1*192 miles. 

65. The point half-way between the feet of the perpendiculars from the given 
points to the line. 

56 . 60“. 57. Breadth, 6*928 in. 58. *414w. 

59. sin-^ {m/2 M). 60. 61. 41 ft. 8 in. 

62. When side of square = *14?. 63. ^{2aW/w). 

64. {av hi) sin 6/^/ 1 ?® - 2 wt? cos B). 

66. I ah. 67. i\ a/S x vol. of sphere. 

68. When height = 4 diameter. 69. 6^/3 a. 

71. 53° 8^ W. of N. or S. 72. 955*2 sq. yds. 

Examples XX, p. 134, 

10! 

I . lOa;®; 90a^; 720ir7 if m < 10, 10! if n = 10, 0 if w >10. 

A. - A?. o _1. 1^. (^+2)! 

57®’ 0^' a?®' 

. 1 3 - JA_. . 

, 1 . . . . .,.., l.B.5...(2n^3) 

4ir®/2^ Sir®/®* ^ ^ 

6. lOaiax + hY; (ax-\-hf ; 720 a® (aa; -f ; 10! a'^ {ax + hy^-^/{lO-n)l 
if n< 10, 10 ! a^° if n = 10, 0 if n > 10. 

. 2 8 48 . 2\n! 

“■(2^+1)®’ (2rr+l)®’ (2a;+l)** ^ ^ (2a7-fl)«+i‘ 

1 2 e n\ ' 

(l-a;)®* (l-rc)®* fl-ir)"’ (l-iz;)«+i‘ 

9 . cos(ir-fa); -sin (oj-i-CX) ; — cos(a7-fa); sin(fl? + (X + |^7r), 

10. — sinrr; —cos a;; sin a?; cos(a; + ^ wtt). 

II. sin 2 a;; 2 cos 2 a?; -4 sin 2 a;; — 2»*“^cos (2 a;-f 

12. -2 sin 4a;; -8 cos 4 a;; 32sin4a5; 2®"”^cos(4a;-f|n7r). 

13. a? cos a; -f sin a; ; —a; sin a; + 2 cos a:; — a? cos a; — 3 sin a;. 

14. — a?® sin a? +2 a; cos a;; -a;*cosa;— 4a?sina7 + 2cosa7; 

a?® sin a; - 6 a? cos a; - 6 sin a;. 
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15. see® a;; 2 sec® a; tan a; ; 2sec®a:(l + 3tan®a;). 

16. 3 a:® (a? cos 3 a; + sin 3 a:) ; 3 a: (2 — 3 a;®) sin 3 a: + 18 as® cos 3 x ; 

3 (2 -27 a;®) sin 3 a: -27 a: (a:® -2) oosSa;. 

17. a;(2 + a!)/(l+a!)®; 2/(1+ a;)®; -6/(l + a:)<. 

18. ® (cosM^— aJsinMa;) ; (w— 1 — wa;®) na;’*"® cosna:— 2n®a:“"’ sin «a;; 

n x'^'~ [nor — 8 ~ 1 )} sin nx — (3 n^x^ — in — l) {n — 2}} cos 7 ix. 

19. sec a: tan a:; sec a: (1 + 2 tan® a:); sec a; tan a; (5 + 6 tan® a:). 

20. a;/./(a® + a:®); a®/(o® + a:®)®/® ; - 3 a® a:/{o® + a:®)®/®. 


Examples XXI, p. 139. 

1. Down. 2. Up. 3. Up; down. 4. Down; down. 

8. Up when a: is + ; down when -. 9. Up when a:<| ; down when >|. 

10. Down when 0 < a; < 4 ; up elsewhere. 

11. Up when — oo < a: < — 1, and when 0 < a: < 1 ; down elsewhere. 

12. a:= (» + ^)jr. 13. a: = »ir. 14. a: = -5/3a. 

15. Infl. (0, 0) ; min. (§73, - f/S) ; max. (-f/S, f v'S). 

16. Infl. (tj/fl, i) ; min. (0, 0). 

17. Infl. {(» + i)7r, 0}; max. {{2n + f),r, V'S} ; min. {(2»-1 )t, -^2}. 

18. Infl. (0, 0), ( + 6, +1) ; no max. or min. 

19. Infl. (+ v'f , ayi) ; min. (0, 0) ; max. (+ ^/%, 4). 

20. Infl.(-2, -2); min. (-1, -|). 21. Infl. ( + 1, 1); max. (0, 

22. Infl. (0, 0) ; max. (+ ^2, 2) ; min. ( + V'2, -2). 

23. Infl. (b/cy a) ; no max. or min. 

24. y = none ; y = x^, infl. at origin. 

26 . »-2. 27. (fa, ±a/v'3). 29. \{a + h)}. 

80. Intersects OX at (+ 1, 0) ( + 3, 0) ; OF at (0, 9). Max. (0. 9); min. 
(± v'S, 16) : Concave up if | a: | > V|; downif <./|. Points of inflexion 
(±yii Tangents at points of inflexion, +40v'15a; + 9y = 156. 

31. Touches OX at (+1,0); cuts OFat (0,1). Max. (0, 1); min. (+1, 0) ; 

Concave up if I a: I > Vi; downif<Vi- Points of inflexion ( + vl. i)- 

Tangents at points of inflexion, ±8^Bx + 9 y :>= 12. 

82. Touches OX at (0, 0), cuts at (±2, 0); cuts OY at (0, 0). Max. 
(±V'2, 4); min. (0, 0). Concave up if \x\< a/%; down if >y|. 
Points of inflexion Tangents at points of inflexion, 

±lBY6x-9y — 12. * 


Examples XXII, p. 144. 

1. (i) tJ = 20“4]f; a = -4. 2. (i) = 3 j 5®*42!; a = 6!f~4. 

(ii) t? = 12 ; a = -4. (ii) = 4 ; a = 8. 

(iii) V — 20; a — —4. (iii) v — O; a = -4. 

3. (i) ~ TT sin %7rt; a = cos 

(ii) V = — Stt/ v'S ; a = f tt^. (iii) = 0 ; a = 

4. (i) t;==6-8/(j5 + l)“; a = 16/(t + l)^. (ii) v=5i; a = |f. 

(iii) -2; a = 16. 5. 0; 6. 6. 8; “32. 

7. s “20; “11; 16; 325; 2320. ^’ = 4; 16; 40; 184; 664. 

6j 18; 30; 66; 126. 
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8 . 5 = 10 ; 21 * 21 ; 20 ; - 21 * 21 ; 20 . 

i; = 15*71; 5*56; -7*85; -5*56; -7*85. 
a= -6*17 ; -13*08; -12*34; 13*08; -12*34. 

11. After 4 secs, wlien s = 144. 

12. After n + J secs, [n any integer], when s — + a. 

Examples XXIII, p. 145. 

S. The force varies inversely as the square of the distance from the origin 

4. Mass XfjLU, 6. 9 poundals. 

Examples XXIV, p. 149. 

50 at 53° 8' below the horizontal. 2. Each = c. 

2*4 miles per hour. 4. 84*64 m. p. h. 

5. 9 ft. per sec. e. 9 ft. per sec. 

7. (i) 5-| ft.-secs. (ii) When the foot is 24*04 ft. from wall, (hi) When 
the foot is 30*4 ft. from wall. 

8. 20*83 ft, per min. 9. ft. per sec. 

10. When P is 7*43 ft. from 0. 11. 2 ft. per min. 

12. 21*25 m.p.h. 13. 15*08 m.p.h. 

14. (i) Decreasing at 4*61 m.p.h. (ii) Increasing at 4*715 m.p.h. 

15. (i) Decreasing at 6*94 m.p.h. (ii) Increasing at 6*215 m. p.h. 

16. Receding from C at 1*12 m. p. h. ; approaching A at 2*22 m. p. h. reced- 
ing from B at 1*405 m. p.h. 

18. (i) 12*57. (ii) 15*71. (hi) 25*13 miles per min. 

19. (i) 7J, (ii) 11 J ft. per sec. 20. *0442 in. per sec. 

21, 840,000 c. ft. 22. 12*46 ft. i)er sec. 

23. 4*82 in. ; *298 in, per min. 24. 5*014 in. ; *133 in. per sec. 

25. 2Jc/ah in. per sec. 26. 10 ft.-secs. ; 14*14 ft.-secs. 

27. 86*74 ft.-secs. at an angle 86° 42' with and below the horizontal. 

29. — 13J ft.-secs. ; 16| ft.-secs. at an angle 86° 52' with the major axis. 

SO. (i) 2*828, (ii) 2 in. per sec. 31. Each 7*07 ft.-secs. 

1*486 and 3*714 m.p.h. 

Examples XXV, p. 155. 

1. aw/r® where r == AP. 2. (i) <»r/(a — r). (ii) -a)rV(a®-f r®). 

3. —68*52 ; 41*11, 4. The same (in terms of 6 and cj)) as in Art. 69. 


Examples XXVI, p. 160. 

1. -1/5£c^ 


2. x^-x^ + x. 3. -l/flj, 

4 -JL L_, 

6. j^x‘^^2o^ + hx^ — hx ; — 2a^-f 3a^— a?, 

e. -l/2x'^-Q/x-hx; 


3. — l/flj, 
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7. faj* — --^x. 

8. \aci^'\-\hx^-¥\cx^’^\dx’\-ex) — a/Sa^^-S/^^^ — c/aj + cZaj. 

9. — (2 + a;4’a;^)/a^; 2l^/x{l^\-X’\^olP), 

10. (2a;^ + 3£c® — 3)/6a! ; Zx^ {^+^x'^ + }x*), 

11. a;-3a;H3a;*; a+aj^ + f a?® + ^a;'^. 

12. ~(3a2a;H3a5a; + 5")/3a;^ (16a;H72a;2-27)/3a?. 

g ^ g a:2«+i ;3;n+i^^.w 

{n — ^)x^~^ (w — 2)a;’‘”'^ (w — 1)0?”“^’ 2w + l'^ n + 1 ^ 

w—p + 1 n—p + 1 

14. f \/a? (aa;* + 5 Z>). 15. ^ = 2a;^--a?^~20. 

16. y = f“-co3a;. 17. y = Bx — 2x^^+ C. 

18. y = 2aj + 3/a:+ C. ^ 19. 6i/ = 2a;^ — 3a;“-21. 

’20. 2 /^— 4a? — 2y + 1 = 0. 21. ?/ = 1 + sin .a;. 

22. 3?/ = a?^ + 3a?’^ + 3a?. 23. a??/ + r = Ca?. 

24. y == \ x^la-\-C, where is the length of 

26. 2a?®-2ap^4- 3a; + 7. 26. (34a?“-16)/3a?% 


Examples XXVII, p. 164. 


1. |(7 + a?)», ~|(5-a;)^ J(3a?-4)^ |(i?a; + g)Vi?. 

^»+i (a;-^)«+i (9a: + 4)«+^ (3-2a?)«+^ + __ 

jTTi’ n + l Vj^9{" + 1) ’ -2(.n+l)’ o(» + l) ’ gCJiVl) 

3 . —cos a?, — Jcos#, — (l/m)cos ma?, — Scos^a?, — ( 1 /^) cos (j?a:-f CX), 

I cos (a - 2 a?), cos(j 7 r-a?). 

4. iVa^j IV'(l+^®)^ -J'/(3-4»)=, f -/(j>» + 2)Vi>. l«V'(l + ar/a7, 

I .|V(3a!»), 

^11 _ 1 1 1 
®‘ "a 5(2-5a!)’ 7(7a:+2)’ os-®’ »t(?na;-«)‘ 


6 . tana?, tan(a; + (X), 

(l/n) tan (nx + in), 

1 


1 

(w — l)(g — a?)»*“^ ^ 


(1 /m) tan wa?, | tan (0( + 2 a?) , tan (a:/ ?7 j), 

1 1 
’ 4(n-l){4a;-5)«-i^ 2(>i- 1)(1 -2a?f-^’ 

1 

” — l)(&a?“ftj^^“^’ 


»• .-5i ssrrg^'P'-^)-. -I?1 w-*)-. 

1 ,, ^ , n n »/a?“’^ 

^ r(«^+c)-s ;rzi v^’ V ^ • 

1 1 1 1 1 
®‘ 3a?’ 3(a:-3)®’ 3(3-®)=’ 21(3-7a:)»’ hp{px^qf‘ 

lO.^!r(7y-^. 11. -(2/5J)(a-6i)V^ 


12. -/ ■■ - ■■ 

q(n + l) 

14. 2/V'(l-»). 


lyip + qsf 


13. -I .$^(5 - 82 )'. 
15. ^/(«-35)=. 
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16. 1). 17. l/{4(w~l)(7-4w)«-i}. 

18. —.{/(& — 

19. sin 8 <9, 8 sin I — sm(a — ^), (lAi) sin (7^^ + a). 

20. - 2 /^/ 5 ;, 2/^(l-ij), -|/V(3w~-5), -2/{aA/{av + h)}. 

21. Qy = (3i3?-4f + 82. 


Examples XXVIII, p. 167"^. 

The parabolas y = \ hx’^-\-C» 2. The conics = hx^’\-C. 

y = hx'*^^^/{n + !) + (/. 4. The parabolas y^ == 2kx+ C. 

The circles + y^ = 2hx + C. In any one of these circles, the sum 
of the abscissa and the subnormal is equal to the distance from the 
origin to the centre of the circle. 


6. 

kif-x'^ - C. 



7 . / = 

kx^ + C. 



8. 

= Zkx^ + 

c. 


9 . /(7ra;+C)='i^ , 


10. 

7a/2 = 2 a: + C. 



11. 65 ft. 

-secs. ; 1 

32 ft. 


12. 

ii + 6//?? ; 3«. 



13. h\/(a'^ — s’^). 

, if the acceleration be 

-k^s. 

14. 

After 3 secs. ; 


ft. 

15. 17J 

ft.-secs. ; 

6/jft. 


16. 

32 ft. 



17 . 12 ft.-secs. ; 

216 ft. 


18. 

7*746 ft.-secs. 



19. 2*23 

6 ft.-secs 

i. ; 3-873 ft. 


20. 

(16, 42|). 



21. 8 + 2 15; 48 ft 

). 


22. 

248 = y{y 

-81) 

2 ^ 








Examples XXIX, p 

174 . 



1. 

20J;-; 312-^77. 


2 . 34 ; 678-^^97. 

3. 

12 ; 5477. 


4. 

192 ; 864)7. 


5. 20f ; 104|7r. 

6. 

166§ ; S383|77. 


7 . 

2 ; 


8. 1 

f vS a’ ; ^77 a®. 

9. 

12; 5277. 


iO, 

f; bV. 

12. 


13. -4^77. 

16. 



18, 

10|. 

19. 

1 ^ 

20. 

21. 

1^77 a®. 


22, 

156n-. 

24. 

^rra^. 

25. ^TraK 

27. 



29 

iira\ 

30. 

lirra^. 

31. i. 

32. 


-1). 




Examples XXX, p. 

178. 



1. 

•0316. 


2. 

*05. 


3. -2468. 


4, 

•0262 0 . 


6. 

19. 


6. 1-034. 


7. 

84^. 


8. 

10*75. 


9. 108. 


10 . 

42i. 


11. 

(i) 277|77. (ii) 202177. 

12. 69j7r, 


13. 

llSffTr. 


14. 



15. Stt. 


16. 

6-928. 


17. 

6 a. 


18. 4*69 inches. 




Examples XXXI, p 

. 184. 




1. Divergent. 
3. Convergent. 


2. Semi-convergent. 
4. Convergent. 


6. Convergent if j £i? | < 1 ; semi-convergent if £c = — 1 ; divergent otherwise. 

* It is immaterial whether the constant occurs in the form C simply, or 

2C, §0; &c. 
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6. Convergent if | a; | < or = 1. 
8. Convergent if | a? [ < or === 1. 
10. Pivergent. 

12. Convergent. 

14:. Semi-convergent. 


7. Divergent. 

9. Convergent if ] a? 1 < 1. 
11. Convergent. 

13. Convergent if | a; j < 5. 


Examples XXXII, p. 193. 

1. e. 2. 1. 3. 0; 0; 

4. -0183; 1-3956; *6065, 6. 2 (l + a;V2! + a;V41 + ...)• 

7. 6*389. 8. 4*482. 

13. (i) 1-5431, 1*1750, *7616. (ii) 1*0814, *2526, *2449. 

14. 2*9957, 2*7726, 1*4427. 21. 1; 1; 

22. -3466, -8813, ±1*3169. 25. *6931 ; 2*8026; 2*7081. 

26. 1*649; -51.3; *135. 

27. ‘6367; 3*7622; *9051; 1*138; 1*763; 2*164. 


Examples XXXIII, p. 199. 


4 ^ 405 . 

^sm^cosa?; cos ax ; a?; 

3jr2e^®(a?+l); ■ ; ae®^(sin aa:+cosaa?) ; 

-3e“’^®(cos3a; + sin8a7); e^“(acos5aJ-5sin5a?); sin a: (2 cos a; ± a sin a:). 
2e^^(x- l)/x^ ; 1 6''® (2 ax - ; e® (cot ar- cosec^a?] ; 

(2aaj + 5 - aa;^ - 5a? - 

5. 2/(2 a? ~1); —1/(2 -a?); 2a?/(a?® — 1); 25a?/(a + 5a?^). 

6. 7/(5 + 7a?); -q/(p-qx) ; (2a?-3)/(a?^-3a?-l) ; -3a?V(l 

7. -cot a;; 2 cosec 2a?; 6 cos a?/(a + 5 sin a?) ; 4sina?/(3-4 cosa?) ; 

— sin 2a?/(l + cos^a?). 

8. a?”“Ml + nloga;); 2a?log(2-a?)-a?V(2~a?) ; log{l -a?^) -2a?V{l 


9. (l-loga:)/®*; (l-«loga!)/a!“+i; 


_2 

a?® 


log(«a? + 5); 


^ ^ 2 a; , 1 12 

^^’a;"^a? + 2' ??-(l+a:^)^ a?(a?^ + a®)" a? 1-a? 3 -a; 

, ^ l-2a? 2a?-4 , 2cosa;-l^ 

11. |cota?; (a;-l) (2a;-3)’ siiia?(2-cosa:) * 

1 1.5 

7/W^y 2V'(a;2-l)’ 


1 — |loga? 


13. 14. (-l)""'(»-l)!/a!”. 

IS. (— !)”«"*. 16. 

17. -(n-l)!/(l-a:}”. 18. !/(a + &a;)'». 

20. -e'-*; e^^+Vj) ; 2e*/“; we*-/”; -e"*; 

21. ■|log{5a;+3); - Jlog (7-2a!); log(a!-a); -{log(p-2a;)}/2; 

{log(te+c)}/J; J log (8 + 3 a:). 

22. -ilog(8-5a;); ~log(l-a!); log(4a:-5); -log(o-M; 

(a/6)log(6» + c); -Jlog(5-2a:j. 
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Examples XXXIV, p. 204. 


1 . 


3. 


4. 


1 ^ —a . 1 . ^ , 

X -(^') ’ 2\/(£c— a?^) a?\/(2a?“l) 

-2a; . ^ — ♦ _1. 


— Ci\A} , . • 


-1 


-1; 




1 4- (cj — a;)^ 

-1 ^ . 1 

1 -1 


a* + a;^’ 2Va7(l + a?) 


-1 


-1 


x^/kx^-V) itV(a;^"'i)' V(1 

6. f cosh f a? ; 2 a; cosh (a;-) ; - {cosh (1/a;)} /a;^; sinh 2 a?. 

7. a^mh{ax-^h); 3cosh^a;sinha; ; cosh^a^. 

8. sech^a;; -cosech^a;; (1/a) sech^a?/a) ; (a/a;-) cose ch (a/a;). 

„ 1 - • — g£ . 10. 

11. 1 4- 2 a; tan-^ a; ; cos“’a;~a;/A/(l— 

S' i/'m” SsAit-r i..wt-)- 

10.sinh-4a=; ..oosli-4*; sinh-Ha:/^/5); ioosh'2x: ..smhia*, 

{l/b)aonh-^(hxla). ■ r. , / \ 

20. JcoaliSa;; |i%inli2a:; acosli(x/a); »8inli(a!/o). 


‘ Examples XXXV, p. 208 

2. 1 ! coih (x/c) ; I e sinh {2a:/ c). 

7 . s = a sinh. (a:/<i). 

9. 'When the number is «. ■ -r ^ -u 

10. Min. = V(a»-t=),if »>6: no max. or mm. if fl< 6. 

11. 2 /(oil). 12. Min. («, e) ; pomt of inflexion (e , i )• 

18. Max. = -868; point of inflexion (2, ‘27). 1^- W • 

15 . When x= +1‘817. 

16. (-l)’‘x-7071«-(”+i)"'. 

18. (±’707, -607). 

19 . Max. (‘707, '859); min. (-•707, 

( + r225, +-278). 

22. •0001268. 23. -0000729. 

26 . 18-326) • 27 . o’smh(h/«). 

80. 31. (i) 1-7624 a'*. 

32. ^TT^o*; !roHan-HV<»)‘ 4 
85. 3'097 ft.-8eoB. 


6 . y = as— 1 ; x + y ■■ -1. 
8. 81° 47'. * 


17. (_i)«x -8192 

-•859); points of inflexion (0, 0), 

24. 19-09. 25. 632. 

28. 26-81. 29- ’Sei- 

(ii) 2o’log{6/o+ 

88 . 

86. 80-37 ft. 
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37 . Initially, 5=1, "-!25, -“2*405. After 1 sec., 5 = 0, —1*223, 

a = *611. After 2 secs., 5 = —*607, t) = *152, a = 1*46. After 4 secs., 
5 = * 868 , = — *092, a = — *885. After 10 secs., 5 = - ‘082, v = *021, 

05 = ‘197. 

88. The third curve touches 5 — where t ^ (n + l)rr, and touches 
s = where ^ = (n-f f)7r. It cuts the axis of t where t = — |?i7r, 

at an angle tan“^(2e~»»’^/20). 

iO. -0675 ; *0495. 

41. If acceleration = — then v = n4/(a'^ — s^}, and 5 = 05 cos nt. 


1 . 

3. 

5. 

7. 

9 . 

11 . 

13. 

15. 

17. 

19. 

21 . 

23. 

25. 

27. 

28. 


—3 cot (oc-Bx). 
sec £!?. 

— sin 4a;/V'(2 — sin*2a3), 

6 tan 3 0 ? sec^ 3 ar/ ( 1 - tan*^ 3 

secJ^tanj|£ 

2m( 1 -f Bec|a3)^“^/” 
gi+ain^jcgin^a?. 

2(T + eV2)‘ 

2 ■ 

(a^ + a^jV^* 

— Of 


Examples XXXVI, p. 213. 

2 . 8 sina? cos^a;/(l — cos^ar). 

4. 

6. — 3?msinaa;cos^05a;(l + cos®aa:)”'h 
8. [log(l + v'a^Mv'ai+a:). 

— a sin 2 a'a; 


10. 2 

1 +cos^o5a; 

12. ^cosa?/v'(sina:— sin^a;). 
- -v/3 


14 


16. 


2>v/(5a;-2-3a?2) 
-sin a? 

2 -f 2 cos a; -f eos’^a? 
tan (1 -f 


a7V'{a7' — 

3^ log 3. 

X h log 05. 

— (waV*:” iQg 

(6 — 6 a; — a;-)V'a; 

2>/{(a;-l)(a;-2r}‘ 

(2a?-a;^-|j/[af (1-a;) (2-a;*]'/». 
sin”^a; cos”a; (w cota?— tana5?— 4/a7)/a?^ 

1 


18. - 

2v.r 

20. 10’^*“ix21ogl0. 

22. -(2V=«:log2)/a^. 

24. 2 log 5 X cos X . 

>;/(q-3a :) r_3 3 1 ^ 

La — a: ?^{a-3ar)J 


26. 


{a-xf 


OQ 

a:V(3-22:) H 

5 1 

^ — 

.a <7. 

(l + a;)(2-a;) La 

0 3 — 2a: 1+a; 

^ 2 

30. 

( 0 — a;)® ih—xY [ 

1 

1 

00 

1 

3 ' 

((;-2a?)" 1 

_c — 2a; a—x h 

— X 

31. 

sin^a;cos”a7 

{m cot a? — tan x - 

■1). 




82. (a + a?)® sina;cos®2a;[cota; — 6tan2a? + 3/{a.-f a;)]. 

33. I ^[05*^ sin (x + OC) cos (a; - ^j] [log a + cot (x + 0.)- tan ( 5 ? - ^)]. 
84. 

86 . 

38. 

40. 

42. 

44. 

46. 

48. 


l/(a?log a?). 

(log xf [log (log x) + 1/log x], 
l/[x^/{Bx^-l-2x*)]. 

2/(1+ a;®). 

cos a:/(l +2a;sin0^ + a^). 

1/a;® +" (1 -a;®)], 

. (1/a) tanh (a;/a). 
a sinh 2 aa?/(l + cosh®aa;). 

I (aH4aa;-8a;®)/[(aHa;“) (a-a?)*p/» 


35. a;® (1+ log a;;. 

37 . [log rr cos a; + (sin x)/x]. 

39. 2/(1 +a?2). 

41. l-a;®-3a;A/(l-a;®)sin'“^a;. 
43. ll[2x^(x--l)\ 

45. 2a;-2a:YV'(a;^“l). 

47. — (a/a;^j eoth(a/a?). 
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50. 

52. 2a;{l + a!*)""^(l + 2«it!''tan~’aj'). 
54. -|. 

56. 

58. secic. 

60. + 

63. -J/(£e^ + l). 

66 . | . 

69. -log«a/(a;logaa;) 

72 . 2 . 


51. -n{l + 1/log x)^-y[x log^ic). 
53. J sin 4 a; (a® + sin® x cos® 

65. cot (6aj + c). 

57. i->s/(a®-“&®)/(a + & cosa?). 

- a®)/(& + a cos a?). 

62. (a® + &®) e®* sin &r. 
65. Jsecaj. 

68. a;/(l+a?®). 

71. cosecha?. 


59. -7(6® 

61. 27(a®-a:®). 

64. 1/7(1 -a;®). 

67. 2axy{x^~a*), 

70. 2a^l(a*-x% 

73. 2/(tan®a; — 1). 

74 . (i) a 6 ®/(v + fi) X 7 log 6/ (7 + 6f. (ii) p (6 (X^ log log /3). 

75. If a® < 6®, 1 6 + a cos a? 1 > 1 a + 6 cos a? and therefore the inverse cosine 
is imaginary. 


Examples XXXVil, p. 218. 

I. 2a®(a®-4)/(2y~aa;)^ 

3. -(w-l)a”a?”“®/2/®”"^ .-i. -2 a® (4a?® + a*)/ 2/-. 

5. 4a®/(a-2y)®. 6. -64e"®* sin(2a? + a). 

7. ( — cos (ai — 9. (a?® + 20a? + 90). 

10. [(a?® + a®) a® + 3 wa®a?® + 3 ?i(n — 1) aa? + ^^(?^ — 1) (n — 2)]. 

II. -12/a:^ 12. (-l)«-^2(n-3)!/aj”-®. 

13. 32 (a?® -5) cos 2 a? + 160 a? sin 2a?. 

14. (-l)”e~‘®[a?®-3?ia?® + 3»(w-l)a?-»(^^-l) (^i- 2 )]. 

16. (l-a;®)i)”+®2/— (2w + l)a? == 

18. (a?® — a®) J9"+® y + ( 2 w + l)a? + m.® D” y = 0 . 

19. [a?® + 2 na?(l + a?) + J«(n-1) (1+a?)®] xn! 

22. (l~a?®)D”+®2/-(2n + l)a?D”+^^— w® = 0. 

23. a;®i)”i/ + 2na?I>”'V + ^(^“l);^”“‘V ^4,..{xy^yx)/xY 

Examples XXXVm, p. 222. 

1. Between —00 and 0, 0 and 4, 4 and 00 , 

2. Between -00 and —3, —3 and 0, 0 and 3, 3 and 00. ' ^ 

3. Between —00 and 2, 2 and 6, 6 and 00 . 

4. Between — 00 and — 5, — 5 and 0, 0 and 2, 2 and 00 . 

6. Between —00 and —2, —2 and 3, 3 and 00. 6. No real roots, 

7. a? = 1, 1, and -4. 8. a?== -I, and 5. 

9. a? = 2, 2, 2, and -2. 10. a? = ±1, +1, and 7. 

11. a?= — I, -f, and f . 12. a? == 3, 3, and +7(“I)‘ 

13. (i) = ac. (ii) /® — 6 c. 

16. y = 0 when a? = 1 or | ; dy/dx — 0 when a; = 

17 . y = 0 when a? = 1 or 3 ; dy/dx = 0 when a? = 

18. y = I when a? = 1 or 2 ; dy/dx = 0 when x = 1*414, 

19. y = 0 when a? — 2 or 4 ; dy/dx^ 0 when a? = 2*828. 

20^ y = 0 when a? = (ti + J) tt ; dy/dx = 0 when a? = (n + 1) tt. 

21. /(a?) = 0 when a? = 0 or 4, hnt is discontinuous when a? » 1. Theorem 

does not apply. - . 
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22. /{s') “ 0 when x = nrr, but /(as) and/' (as) are both discontinuous when 

Of = (?^ + f)7r. 

23. /(3?) = 0 when a? = 0 or 16, but /'(a;) is discontinuous when (» == 8. 

24. 4^ + 27 2® « 0. 


+ xh) — a; 


Examples XXXIX, p. 228. 


_ ^ ^ _isin(i» + ^^t)--sin5c 

& 


„ 1, #-i 

2.^l0g— . 


4. 


1 


log (1 + h/x) h 


6. /(^c) discontinuous when a; = 1, 

7. /(a;) and /' (a?) discontinuous when x = Itt, 

8. f'{x) discontinuous when a? = 8. 9. J. 

10 . V^/h^+^x/h+^)-x/h. 11 . 4^{o^+a^h)/h~x/h. 

12. (l/7j)log[2(e*‘-l-;i)/;i2]. 

22. /' (a?) and f" (a?) discontinuous when a; — 4. 

23. f" discontinuous when a;= 1. 

24. /'(a?j and /'''(a?) discontinuous when aj = |7r. 

25. (i) -1. (ii) cos a. (iii) a/K 26. (i) (ii) J. (iii) 1. 

27. (i) 0. (ii) f . (iii) 0. 


Examples XL, p. 231. 


1, a? -3 log (a? + 3). 

3. ■|aj^~|a;H9aj~271og (a; + 3). 

5. Ja?® + Ja; + | log (2a?-8). 


.. -iir2~Ja?-Jlog(l-2a;), 

9. 2a; + 11 log (a? — 4). 

11. -aa?-|a;’^ — a^log (a-a?). 

13. ^log(aa; + 6). 

15. - J aj® - J ca?® - 1 log (c - 2a?). 

16. ” + — ^ 2 — log(ca; + c?). 


2 . |a?2-8a7-f 91og(a? + 3). 

4. •|a; + |log(2a?-8). 

6. ~|a?-ilog(l-2a:). 

8. |a7-Jlog(l-2a?). 

10. “a? + log(2a?“l). 

12. ^a;® + Ja?2 + ia; + 3i5log(2a;-l). 
a? ox _ . . 


Examples XLI, p. 233. 


1. |log(a:^“l). 

3. ^^log(a? + 6) + }f log(a?-5). 

5. aJ + ^log(a5-4)-^log(a?~l). 

7. log (cr-l)— 2/(a?-l). 

9. |log[(3+a?)/(3--a?)]-a7. 

11. ^^iog(a;-3)--||log(8a;-l). 

13. |a5HJlog(aj2-l). 

15. \a^ — x + log (a? + 5) + log it 


2. log (a;® — 5 a? + 6). 

4. a; + log[(a;-2)/(a? + 2)]. 

6. f log (a;- 1)—^^ log (3a? + 2). 

8. 5 log (a? -2) -12/(3?— 2). 

10. a? + jlog(a?-2)~|log(a? + l). 
12. a?-61og(a? + l) — 9/(a? + l). 

14. ilog(2a?-l)-J/(2£r“l). 
-4). 


ie.^log5_?. 17. J^ + 5a;+:^logJ^. 

18. -ia: + Jloga!-|§log(5-2a!). 
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Examples XLII, p. 234. 


1, + 1). 

78*"“ 78 • 

1 , 3a: + 4-277 

477 ^°^ 37 + 7+777 ■ 

1 , ^34 + 2 + 80: 

’• 7734*°^ 7S4-2-3a:‘ 

1 , a 75 -77 
7735*°^ a: 75 + 77' 

1 a: + 2 - 75 
11. *+ 275*°®a;+2 + 75 
3 , 2a;+l-75 

2a; + l + V5' 


2 . J( 2 i»+ 1 ). 

1 T _a;-l-V2 
272 “^a:-l + V 2 ' 

1 , 75 + l+a; 
275^°^75-l-a:‘ 

1 2a;-l-272 

®' 8^/2 ^°^ 2 a:-l+ 2 V 2 ' 

10. 07— 2tan“^(aj + l). 


12 . Ja:^- 7 a; + 7 V 7 tan“i^- 

1 .. ^^*^^^“ 407 — 8 

VTS 773-407 + 3 * 


1 7 l 4 a + a?- 2 o^ _ 

2714 ^' yi 4 a-a; + 2 a 

1 2 aa 7 +&- 7 (^’'“^«^) 

“• ® 7 ( 7 ^ 4 ^) °^ 2ax+b+V(.V‘ - 4 « 7 ) ■ 


(ii) 


2 2 flfo: + 

7 ( 4 ac- 5 ') 7 ( 4 ^^ 


Examples XLIII, p. 236. 


1 . log ( 0 ;^ + 3a; -4). 

8 . -i]og(a^-~a;^). 

5 . —log cos 07. 

7 . -Ilog (1 + 3 sin^r). 

9 , -^(l/&)log(a + &coso 7 ). 

11 . 41 og(fla;H 2&07 + c). 

IS. log cosh 07. 

15. -[log(l-a7”)]/^^- 
17. logil + xe"^). 


2. Jlog(o;3-l). 

4. |log(o?^ + 2o7 + 7). 

6 . (log siiiao 7 )/a. 

8 . |log(o;® + <»’^). 

10 . -ilog(l~^^^). 

12. J log (3 + 4 tan 07 ). 
14. log (logo?). 

16. —log (sin 07 + COSO?). 
18. [log(a + fesin^07)]/6. 


Examples XLIV, p. 237. 




1 * + " 

2 . 2 log (07^-5) - fa log [( 07 - V^)/{a: + V^)]- 
^ 3 . -|o;^-|a'^log(a;Ha^). 

4. ^77 log [(77 +o;)/( 77 -i»)] +|log (7 -o?*). 

6. 31og(o7^ + 4o? + 13)— 3tan“^|(a7+2). 

72 07 — 1 — 7 2 

6 . 21 og(a?’'- 2 o 7 -l)--^log^ 3 j-:^* 


7. 2 log (2 o?®+2o7 + 1) — 7 tan””^ (2o?+ 1). 

. 573 , __+t;+ 1 - 2 / 73 . 

8* -|log(3a;^ + 6o7-l) + ^^^a;+l + 2/73’ 

0. I log (a?* - 3 o 7 + 5) + tan“^ "TTl * 
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10. a!+log(a:®— 2« + 5)-2tan~*J(a:— 1). 

11. Jai*+6a:+18 log (a® — 6 a: + 10) + 18 tan”' (aj — 3). 

18. a?-log(a;®+jr+l)+ 

U, a; - 1 log (a?’* - 2 « + 3) - >/2 tau'^ {(a? - 1)/ v'2} . 

16. rc-Slog (a; + 3) + 31og (a; + 2). 

16. i log {a^ + ax+ d^) ~ tan"^ [(2 a? -f a) / VB a]. 

17. ilog(«^ + l) + tan-^a7. 

18. |log(a?^ + 2aa?-a^)-^V^21og [{x-^a- 4/2a)l[x^aJr 


Examples XIiV, p. 239. 

I . log (a;— l)-loga; + l/a;. 2. loga;-Jlog (a:® + l). 

3. \ log {a?(a?~2)/(a?~l)’*}. 

4. i log (a; - 1) + f log (a?® + 4) + f tan"^ | x, 

6. i log (a? - 1) -f J log (a; + 1) - ^ log (2 a; + 1). 

e. a?4-f log(a?--l)-Jlog(a;4-l)---|/(a;~l). 7. - l/^r-tan'^a?. 

8. ”ilog(a;~l)~Jlog (a?+l)--^tan”^a;. 9. -•|-/(ar-l). 

10. ilog{(aJ-l)/(ir+l)}-|a;/{a?*~l). 

II. log(a? + l)->|log(a?* + 2a?+2). 

12. 4 log (a; - 1) - J log (a;** + a; + 1) - tan~^ (2 a? + 1) . 

18. 41 og{(aJ*-l)/(a;« + 2)}. 

14. a?~41og(l + a?)+41og(l~a;4-a:*)- 

16. log {a;/(l-a;)}-l/a?-|/a?2. 

16. log (a; - 2) - f log (a; - 1) - 4 log (a; + 2) + \/{x - 1). 

17. i log {(1 + a?) /(I - a?)} - 4 tan“' x. 

18. - 4 log (^ + 2) + log (a;^ — 2 a? + 4) + 4 -/S tan“^ 

19. tan”^ a; -- V4 tan'^ a?^4 • 20. log { (1 + a; 4- /x^] - 1 /x. 

21. ^ log {(a^ + 2 a? + 2 )/(a: 2 _2a?4-2)}+4 tan-^ (a? + 1) + 4 tan"^ (a? ~ 1). 

22. 441 og(a;- 2 )- 41 og(aj-l) + 3 ^ 1 og(a: + 2)-41og(a;4-l), 

23. Jlog {(1 — a; + a;’^)/(l + a;+a;^)}+4v^Btaii“^ {a;-v/3/(l—a?'^)}. 

24. 41og(a;— l)-loga:+41og(a?’^ + l) + l/a?4-4tan“^a;. 

25. ix^ + ^aHog{x-a) — ^aHog{x^ + ax+a^) + i^^a^tsuii-^ {(2a?-f a)/>/3»}. 

26. 4 a? - v'S tan-^ 4^2 a? + log { (a; - l)/(a? 4- 1)} . 

27. ilog{{x^-l)/ia^ + l)l 


Examples XL VI, p. 241. 

1. sinli”^ 4(^+1-) or log[a:4-l 4- V^(a:’4-2a;4-10)]. 

2. cosli“"^4(^® + 5) or log[a?4-54- >/( 2 c* + 10a;-ll)]. 

3. siii~^4(a?+3). 4. siii”^4(a;-2). 

6. cosli““'(2a:4-l). 6. cosli”^ (2a3 — 7), 

7. cosli“^4(2a;4-3). 8. 4v^2 7)* 

9. V'4si2i“H(4a:~8). 10. v'4cosli“‘H(4a;-7). 

11. Bitt-^{(2a;-3)/V'41}. 12. 4cosli“^ {(9aj-2a)/2a}. 
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Examples XLYII, p. 242. 

I. a / + 5) . 2. {x^ — 1) + cosli”^ii;. 

3. -2y(4~£c'*) 4. 'v/(a? + ia?’^)— |cosii~^(2a; + l), 
6 . - ^/(4~3iC“-ic^)--|sin~’ (2i» + 3). 

6. 2-v/(a7^ + 5 ic + 6) — 2 cosli”^ (2a?+ 5). 7. sm“^i»+ -/(I —ic®), 

8. ^\/{2x^ + x — W} + %\/2 cosh”^^ (4a;H- 1). 

9. V'(iE^ + 2a;)4- cosli”^ (ri7+ 1). 

10. V(3a?H4;r + 7) -2^3 sinh-^ {(3a? + 2)/V'l7}. 

II. y(6 + a?— x“) + |sm“^|(2a;-l). 

12. } -v/(5 or* - 4a;) + ^ V^S cosli"^ I (5a; ~ 2). 


Examples XL VIII, p. 245. 


1. Jsin®a;. 

2. — Jcos^a?. 

3. J(a2 + a;2)V2. 

4. sec a;. 

5. -i-cosec^a;. 

6. A/{x^ — a^}. 

1 

1 

8. l/{2(^^-l)(a2-a?2)«-i|^ 

9. 

10. i {a^ + a?“)”‘‘'V(^ + 1). 

11. -J(a^-a;^)”+V(^ + ^)* 

12. -{a-bx^y/{ibn). 

13. -^log(a®“a;*). 

14 JL tan-^ — • 

14. 2^2 tan ^2 

1 , a;^-a3 

6a» + 

16. — ^ 

17. J sin”^ (a;Ya^). 

18. Jsin"^ (a.*ya'‘). 

19. A(x'^-2)^ 

20. tan~^ (sina?). 

21. log(l+e^). 

22. ilog{(l + e^)/{l-e*)}. 

23. Jlog {(1 -2 cosa?)/(l + 2cosa?)}. 

24. — (1 — sin + 1). 

25. i(loga:)=2. 

26. (loga;)»^+Y(w + 1). 

27. ^tan^a;. / 

28. tan”'*'^a;/(^ + 1). 

29. log(l +tana;). , ; 

30. -l-log {(1 H-taaa;)/(l — tanaj)}. 

31. J(l + loga;)^ 

32. ~(l-e®)"+V(^^+^)- 

33. 2smV^a;. 

34. ^(sin'^a?)*. 

35, ^ cosli"^ J a:'^. 

36. sin”^ (i V2 sin a?). 

37. ~l/{& (a~5cosa;)}. 

38. —1/(1 4- log a;). 

39. (2ar^ + 5). 

40. tan"^ (a;^ + 2). 

Examples XLIX, p. 248. 

1. -§ fa: +2)^(1 -a;). 

2. — {8a® + 4aa; + 3a;’^)V^(<5^-a?). 

3. 2^/{l^-a:)“loga; + log {2 + a;~2v(l +a;)}. 

4. 2V'(a; + 2)-4taii”^|>/(a?4-2). 

6. £c-“2v^a; + 21og(l + Va;). 

5. 2 log (1 — va;) + 2va;. 

, r \) ^ 1 ^/5 + 2V^(l ~a;)--l 

7.1og{a:+V'{l a,)} ^5 log ^ 1 • 

8 . ii(3a:-4)(a: + 2)V“. e. x§i{aa: + &f/» (15aV-12a6a!+86“)/a=. 
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10. 2^/a?-^P + Si2?'v/^-“21og(l + V'a?). 11. §v^3 tan“^ 


-lx/ ^{3(^-4:). 

— sinli”^ {(2 + a;)/>v/3 a;} . 

— J v^2 sinh-^ {(1 ~ar)/(l +ir)}. 
{x+2)/^(x^ + 4x + b). 


16. — cosech“^a7. 

19. - cosli"^ {(14 — 5a;) /9 x}» 


21. |loga;-log {^/{l+a;)-!} 

22. ya;-V| tan-^V(|a;). 

24. 31og{(l + >/a;)/(l-V'i»)}“ 

26. (1/3 a®) log {x^j{x^ + a®)}. 

28 . A log {a;V(3-2a;^)}. 


- >/(l + aj)/a;. 

23. -“(1/a) cosli~' {a/x). 

^a/x. 25. Jlog {a;7(2a^4-8)}. 

27. (1/^^) log {a;”/(l 

29. ilog{a:7(l+a;^)}+i/(l + a;®). 


flog {y(l+a?)-l}-41oga;'->/3taii“^>/J {2^(l + a;)+ 1}. 


- Jlog cos 2 a?. 

2 log tan i (it + a;), 
a log tan (Jar/a). 

— (cot nx)ln. 
sin a; sin® a?. 


Examples L, p. 252. 

2. (log sin ma;)/??t. 

4. J log tan I a;. 

6. Stanza; -a;. 

8. cos® a? — cos a?. 
10. Y cos'^a?— ^cos®a;. 


(sin”'*'^ a;)/(ti- + 1 ) — (sin”‘*'®a7) /(^t + 3) . 12 . tan a; + tan*" x-\-\ tan® x 
J sec® a; -sec a;. 14. Jsin®a; — 2 sina; — cosec a;. 

I tan® X, 16. fa; + J sin 2 a; -f sin 4a;. 

, Jtan®a7~tana; + a?. 18. -cot a;- J cot® a;. 

, I tan® a? — J tan® x + tan x—x, 20. log tan x. 

Jtan'^aj + log cosa;. 22. log tan a; + 1 tan- a;. 

-2 cot 2a;. 24. cosec^a;- J cosec**a; + log s 


I a; - J sin 2a; + sin 4a;. 


tana;— sec x. 

log tan (J TT + 1 a?) — cosec x. 


14. Jsin®a; — 2 sina; — cosec a;. 

16. fa; + J sin 2 a; -f sin 4a;. 

18. — cot a; — J cot® x. 

20. log tan a;. 

22. log tan X + 1 tan- x. 

24. cosec^a; — J cosec‘*a;n-log sin a;. 
26. -J-tan®a;. 

28. — cot® a; — cot®a;. 

30. — cot|-a;. 

32. tan a; 4- sec a;. 

34. — I cos 3a;— 1^0 cos 5a;. 

cos (m + n) X cos [m — n)x 
2 ( w + 7iy 2{m- n) 


2 {7tl + 7l) 2 (w 

_!i^k±45. S8.isin3x-^jsm5:r-isii 

2(i)-2) 2^ + 2) 

cosma; cos(m + 2)a; cos (w — 2) x 
2w 4 (m + 2} 4 (w - 2) 

ilogtan(i7r + a;) + |a;. 41. -Jlogcosa;. 

1, 3+tan Ja; 1 .. 13tania: + l 

S^^^S-tanJa:’ 84 “= tan|a: + 13 

J taa~^ ( J tan a:). 45. ^tan.“‘ (-l^tana:). 

, -Jtan-i(|tana!). 47. Ja!+ilog(cOBa: + sina;). 

J tan® a; + 4 log tana: — J cot® a: — cot* a! — S cottar. 
iVStan-® {(2tanJ»+l)/>/S}. 50. ^ tan,-* (2 tan I *) 

ma H a 
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Examples Iil, p. 255. 

1 , ^iev^(9— + sin.”' Ja. 2. 

3. + 4 . Ja:v^(a!' — 4) — 2 cosh“'|a:. 

6. - y(25-!K’)/a:-sin“’^|-a5. 6. — ^/[l—x‘)/x. 

7. s\ah-'-x~ ■>/[! + x‘)jx. 8. \a^sin~\x/a)-\xV{a^ -x^). 

9. 4a;v^{9 + »“)— |sinli~’ 10. \x»/{x'^—a^)+\a? c(iihr\x/a), 

11. |a“sin-^(a;/a)-4a:v'(»'-^'“)- 12. - V'(a“ + a:’)/a“x. 

13. -J(a!“ + 2)^/(l-a;“). 14. i{a^ + 2a^)y/ia^ + x^). 

15. a:/{aV('»“-«»')}' 1®- *'/■/(! -‘K’^j-sin-^a;. 

17. 

18. + ^(7x-10-x% 

19. 4 sin-' 4 yC® - 3) - i(5 - a!) 7(10* - 21 - a;'). 

20. ^isin-'v^{J (a: + 1)} — J(3 — 2a;)y^ (4+ Sas — a:’'). 

21. sm-'J(2a:-5). 22. sm-'{(2aj-a-p)/0-a)}. 

23. i (3 - «)' sin-'VIC® -a)/0 -«)} - i(o: + ^ - 2a:) v'{(»- a) 0 -a:)}. 

21. 4o® sin-' v'{i (a; - 2 a)/a} - |{4a-a:) /(S o* - 12 os' - a:=). 

25. (6 - a) sin-' V{(a: - a)/(^ - a)} - V {(a: - a) O - x)} . 

26. 8sin“'</{|(x+4)} + \/(16-x’*). 

27. {0(-6) sin-' V'{(x-0)/(a-p)} + ^/{(a;-^) (a-a:)}. 

28. |tan-'x+^x/(l+x'). 29. |tan-'(x+2) + |(x + 2)/(x'+4x+5). 

SO. Th tan-' 1(2 X - 3) + (2 X - 8)/(2x' - 6 X + 45) . 

81. i(x=-2)/(x' + 2x+2)-|tan-'(x+i). 32. 4tan-'x-l.x/(ar‘+l). 

Examples LII, p. 258. 

I. I X® (log X - i^). 2. I X»/' (log X - f ). 

g. (x“+'logx)/(m + l)-x™+'/(«t + l)'- 4. -^(logx+|)/x'. 

S. X sin X + cos X. 6. - (x cos mx)/m + (sin mx)/m\ 

7. e*(x-l). 8- -e-<^=‘{ax + l)la\ 

9. JCa:* — l)tan-'x+jX— YjX®. 10. ja;:®tan-'x — Jx' + |^log(a:' + l). 

II. X sin-' X + ■/(!— x'). 12. xlogx— X. 

13. xtanx+logcosx. 14. (logsmmx)/w'-(xoot»»x)/w. 

15, i(2x'''l)sin-'x+ixV',l-x®). 10. x ooshx-sinlix. 

17. ax sinh (x/a) - a' cosh (x/a). IS. x sinh"' x - ^(1 + x'). 

19. xcosi-'x- V'(x'-l). 20. -x'cosx+2xsinx+2oosx. 

21. 2x'sin|x+8xcos|x-16sin Jx. 22. (x=-3x' + 6x-6) e*. 

23. — (x'+2x+2)e-“^. 24. — |x'cos2x+4a'si''2x+J«>s2x. 


Examples LIII, p. 259. 

1. lxy(x'-a')-|a'cosli-'(x/a). 2. |xy(a®-x') + |a'sin-'(x/a). 

3 . J^a;v/(82+2a;^) + 8v^2sinli”^ Jap. Ja?\/(12 — 3a;'^) + 2v Ssin 

5. i (x + 1)*/ (x' + 4x + 5) + 2 sink"' ^ (x + 1). 
e. J(2x+5)v'(6-5x-x“)+^sin-'^(2x+5). 

7 . ^ (8x + 2) /(Bx' + 4x - 7) - §1^/3 cost"' ^ (8x +2) . 

8. ^2 (6x + 5) V(8 - 5 X - 3 x') + ys sin-' (6 x + 5). 
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0 . J (Sx~l)^idx^~2a;) -isVB cosh-i (3® - 1). 

10. ^(8x~b)V(5x-4:x'‘) + ^ sin-i -J- (8 a: - 5). 

11 . A«®*(2sia2a; + 3cos2aj). 12 . (2 sin 5 a -5 cos 5 a:). 

13 . fe"*( 4 sin|a:-oos 4 aj). 14 . -|(smaa:+cosaa:) e-“ya. 

15. ^ e'' (5 + 2 sin 2 a: + cos 2 a:). 16. J«**(2-sin2rK-cos2a:). 

17 . -I (sinh a; sin aj - cosh as cos a;). is. ^ (cosh a: cos x + sinh x sin a;). 

19. ^(coshxsmx — &mlaxcosx). 

20 . - {M sin pt+pLco& pt) /{R^ + V). 

2 L {pL sin {pt + c) ~ jK cos {pt + c)} + p^L’^). 


Examples LIV, p. 264. 

L. (a?Q? + 2. 12a;^ + 24a;+24}. 

!. Ja;(3 — 2rK*) cos 2a; + — l)sm2a?. 

(a?® — 6a;)sin;c+(3a;^~6) cosic. 

— [x^ 12 X® + 24) cos x + (4x® ~ 24x) sin x. 

^ ij ^ (log x)^ ~ 6 log X + 2} . 7. {8 (log x)- - 4 log X -f 1} . 

1 . (x** + 2)siiilix~2xcoshx. 9. (x^-t-Sx) coslix--(3x2-j-6) siniix. 

J tan® ^ — tan ^ + <9. 11 . — Jcot®(9 + Jcot®^~cot 

I. ^tan '^(9 — J-tan^^-h -|tan®^-tan^ + l. 

S. Jtan^^. 14. tan® ^ + log tan 

|tan®^ + 3tan(9— 3 cot Jcot®^. 16. 24 /tan (9. 

’• cos (9 sin (9—-^ cos9sin®^—Jcos^sin®^. 

!. ^ sin®^ cos® ^ + 1 sin® 9 cos 9 - A sin ^ cos <9 -f A 

L ■|sin^ cos®^ + f sin 9cos ^ + 20 . tan 9 sec ^ 1 log (tan ^ + sec 9). 

.. — cot 9 cot® 9. 22. log (sec 9+ tan 9) -cosec 9. 

sin”*-^ 9 cos”"^^ 9 w - X 

. im,n = , ■ m. 

7W + M m + n 

;, /"sin® 9 cos® 9 d59 = — Jsin®9cos®9 + f/sin*9cos®9 dS, 

siii^^’"^9 cos”+^9 w — 1 
. Im,n ‘ — - + --“Y w+2 . 

rsin®9 5 rsm^9 

* J cosM ' 3 cos®9 ” Sj cos®9 

sin'^'^^ 9 cos”-^ 9 n — 1 

. Im,n^ n + ”T1 ■*««+2,«~2 

’ + 1 m + i 


~ — ^ a,t7 = — -r — ^ — 5 -. — a — T- U. I/. 

Sin® 9 2 sin® 9 J sin 9 

6in'”*'*'^9 cos”'^^9 m + n + 2 _ 

= h 7-5 — -ijn, n-+2 • 

^+1 n+1 

' (^9 1 r ^9 

sin 9 cos® 9 2 cos® 9 sin 9 cos 9 

sin’”''^^9 cos’^'^^ 9 w4-w4-2 y. 

1»,« 

_ , 4f d g 

I 8in*^ oob* 5 3 sin® 6 cos 6 ^ sin®fl cos’ 


3 sin® 6 cos 6 ^ Sj sin® 6 cos® 8 


N u 2 
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MisceHaneous Examples, LV, p. 265, 

I . 2. J-log{(l+2a;)/(l-2a?)}. 

3. 4. ~i(l~4£c)«+V(w + l). 

5. 6. Ja; >/(l~4a;2) + |.siii-i2.a:. 

7. -J v^(l — 4a;^). 8. |siii~^2a:. 

9. l/{4(l-4a?)}. 10. --|(l-4iC^)^+V(^ + l). 

II. ~in(l“4a?)(»'+^)/V(^ + l). 12. -x^^(l-4a7®)V2. 

13. - |a? >/(l-4a?^) +f^sin“^2a-. 14. ““^(2a?+ l)y'(l-4;xj), 

15. •-|a72-.J^a;--^log(l-4rr). 16. -\V{l-Ax% 


17. iQixi~^2x\ 18. ^ 

19. iV{V(l“4a?)+log(l-4ir)}. 

21. ^Vlog{(l+2a;)/(l-2a?)}-ia?. 

22. ■^{sm“^2ap-2a;(l--8a?®)>v/(l— ' 

23. + 

25. a;/v'(l--4a?^). 

27. l/{S{n-l){l-4:xy-^}. 

29. -•^(l + 2jr + 6a;2)>/(l~'4a7). 

31. log{a?/(l--4ic)}. 

S3, log {a;/(l •>-4a;)} + 1/(1 ~4a:). 

85. log {(l + 2a?)/(l “2a:)} -1/a;. 

37. a; + loga7-f log (1 -4a;). 

39. l/{8 (l-4a;2)}. 

41. la;- |■(sin2^^a:)/tt, 

43. -1-008 43;. 

45. Jsin^a;. 

47. I a? --^^811140;. 

49. I sin a; 4- 1 sin 3a:. 

51. J sin® a; — I sin® a?. 

53. — 2cot|a;-a;. 

65. I tan® a; —tan 37+35. 

57. I sec® a;. 

59. I log tan a;. 

61. (sin nx) /n^ — {xco& nx) / n, 

63. (a? tan ma^jm + (log cos mx)lm^. 
65. (2 — a?^) cos a; + 2 a; sin a;. 

67. {x^-2x'h2)e^, 

69. {a—b+hx)e^, 

71. |(a;®-l)log(l+a;)-Ja;®+|a?. 
73. — {(n— 1) loga; + l}/{(w“l)®a;“"” 

76. I (l + a7'^)log(l+a;^)“|a?®. 

77. I (sin 3 37 + cos 3 a;) ^®®. 

79. — ^^(2sin2a7 — cos2a; + 5)(3”*. 
81. i(2a7®“l)cos“^a;“Ja;v^(l“a;®). 
83. |a?®cosec'^^a7+|./(a?®-l), 

85. “ log (sin a; + cos a;). 


;(1 -4a7)«+®/(w + 2) -(1 .-4a;)«+V(n+ 1)}. 
20. A{^+i^og{l“4a;) + |-/(l-4aj)}, 

x% 

24. -Tk(l + 6a; + 80a?®)(l-4a;)®/8. 

26. i(l-4a;2)-i 

28. |(l-4a;)-Vl 

80. {log (1 -4a;®) + 1/(1 -4a;®)}. 

32. log {a?/v^(l — 4a?®)}. 

34. 4 log { 37/(1 - 43?)} - 1/a;. 

36. I log {a;® (1“ 2 a?) /(I +2 a;)®}. 

S8. ~^\(l+2ai®)v/(l-4a;®). 

40. -#iy(l + 6a;)(l-4a;)®/®. 

42. 2 sin la?— I sin® 1 37. 

44. — I cos® 37. 

46. I sin* a?— I sin® a;. 

48. I cos 37 — 1 cos 3a;. 

50. I sin 37- 1 sin 8a;, 

62. |tan 237 — 37. 

64. I tan a? sec 37 - 1 log tan (J7r + 1 a;). 
56. I tan® a;. 

68. —cosec 37. 

60. |logtan (l-Tr + a;). 

62. 2a7 sin 107 + 400813?. 

64. 37 tan a? + log cos a? - 1 a?® 

66. -1(207 + 1)^-®®. 

68 . 

70. -la?*^ (loga?-|). 

72. I (log a?)®. 

^}. 74. —(a -a?) log (a -a?)— a;. 

76. — •^(sin5a? + 5cos5a?)e“®. 

78. (sin 2 a?— 2 cos 23?) e®. 

80. |(a?* — I)tan’”^a7-3;\a;®+|a7. 

82. a;sec“^a7 — cosh'^a;. 

84. (log cosh «a7)/a. 

86. log{a;/v^(a7®+l)}. 
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87. 

se- 

al. 

93. 

95. 

97. 

99. 

101 . 

103. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 
110 . 
111 . 
113. 
116. 
117. 
119. 
121 . 
123. 
126. 
127 
129. 
131, 

132 

133 


J £C ^(1 + 4 sinh-^ X, 

\ x/{x^ + 1) + 4 tan"^ X, 
^ll^{\+x^), 
~*( 2 + 3 :z?) {l^x)V\ 
|:(a; + 2 ) v^(l-a?) 


88 . + 

90. log[{>v/(a^ + l)“l}/a;] or -cosech-^o?. 

92 . 0 ?— tan~^iP. 

94. ^{l’\'X’^)/x. 

96. |sinli-ia! + Ja;(5 + 2a?2)/(l + ^')* 
98. x/^/ia^-hl), 

100 . ^(a ;2 + l)®/ 2 . 

102 . f ^{2 + Zx){x~lfI\ 

104. l{x^^)^(x-l). 


^itT^a/x — {x (1— a?)}. 

1[2x-1)a/{x{x-1)]-1 cosh-^ (2a:- 1). 
J(2a;-“l).^{a:(l— a:)} +|sm"^ (2a; — 1). 
sm~^ a/x + a/ {x{1- x)} . 109. sin“' (2 a:- 1), 

J {2x + 1)a/{x(x+ 1 )} - Jcosh."^ (2a;+ 1 ). 


— log (1 + cos x)» 
a? — tan|a;. 
tan ix + sin a? — a?. 

tan 4^ + 4 tan^ 4 x. 

4 tan® 4 ^ - f tan I a? + a? 
log(^" + l). 
e® - log (e* + 1). 
log tanh I X. 

2a;cosh4a? — 4sinli Ja;. 

4 sinh 2 a:- 4 a 7 . 

4 (2 a?® - 1) cosh”’ a; - J xa/{x^ - 1). 

I. 4 (sin ax cosh ax — cos ax sinh ax)la. 

■vs (5 + cos 2 x) cosh a? + 4 sin 2a: sinh a?. 


Il2. tan 4 X, 

114. a? — sin a:. 

116. 1/(1 + cos a?). 

118. 4 tan 4 ^ 4 tan® 4 


120 . 2 tan 4 a^-a^* 

122. a?-log(e‘® + l). 

124. 2tan"’e® 

126. a: sinh a: — cosh a;. 

128. 4j» + 4sinh2a:. 

130. a?sinh"’a?- v^(l+a:®). 


134. (3 sin 2 X sinh 3 a: — 2 cos 2 a? cosh 3 a?). 

135. {n cos mx sinh nx + m sin mx cosh nx)j{n^ + 

136. ^tan-i 3 fe(a: + 3). 137. ^ log (a^ + 6 a: + 109). 

138. log (a^ + 6 a! + 109)— f tan“^ {x + 3). 

130. a? - 3 log (a:* + 6 X + 109) - fj tan"* ^ (a; + 3). 

140. smli-’f 5 (a! + 3). 141. V'(a^ + 6a:+109). 

142. V(a!* +6a:+109)-3 sinh-* ^{x+ 3). 

143. |(a: + 3) /(a:* + 6a:+109) + 50 sinh"* ^ (a: + 3) . 

144. i(2a^ + Bx + 191) VCa;® + 6a!+ 109) - 150 sinh"* ^ (a:+ 3). 

145. -r^Pog {a;/v^(a!®+ 6 a: + 109)}— ^tanli“*^(a:+3)]. 

140 . _ sink-* {(3a> + 109)/10 x}. 147. log log (1 + a!»). 

148. ^log {(1 +a:)Y(l —x+aP)} + ‘\^i tan"* {( 2 a;— 1)/ v^S}. 

149. i log {(1 -a; + 3?)/ {I + xf] + Vi tan"* {( 2 a; - 1 )/ V3} . 

160. -i(l+ 2 a;*)/(l + a;*)*. 


Examples LVI, p. 272, 

1. 204-6; i; 2; 293|r H- 

2. 13; a»+*(2»+*-l)/(«+l); -828; ffaV» 

8. log4; iog2; log4. 4- 1; 0; 0. 5. Jn-; ^-ir; 1. 
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6. i^r; *8812; *446. 7. 

8. ~ 1 ; log I ; tan“^ 2 ~ J tt. 

10. 21og2~f; ^/-log4~7; hlogh 

11 . 1 ; 1 . 

13. + i-(e“V2 + i). 

15. \cr) a {^2-1). 

17. b; §. 

10. a(l~|7r); l^p-Slogf. 

;21. ilog2. 

23. 0. 

25. l + logf ; ^' + log|. 

27. 0; 0. 

29. Jtt-I; 1. 

31. Jtt-I. 

33. 6-4 log 2. 

35. |(€-’^+l). 

37. + i)* 

40. 7r/v^8 — y\7r* — log2. 

42, J TT. 

44. 1. 


Jtt ; {log(l + -/2) + v/2} ; TOTl 
f; log 2. 

- 05 log a 4- a — 

12. I-Tr — 1; J-7r-i-log2, 

14. 0 — 2 ; sinli 1. 

16. TT ; 7r^ — 4. 

18. *446 ; 2*287. 

20 . JlogS ; JlogS. 

22. jTr — § ; ^TT. 

24. 0. 

28. T^7r® + J; rg-7r®-l-^. 

28. 

30. 7T/(db). 

32. Ja/sinO^. 

34. tan“^e—'|-7r. 

36. |-(log2 + 7r/V'3). 

38. *446. 39. *562; 17624. 

41. Itt-J tan-^l; log|||. 

43. 

46. 1, 


48. 


Examples LVII, p. 277. 

In each of Ex. 1-12, I denotes the integiul of the given function from 
0 to *1 TT, 

1. 21. 2. 21. 3. 4/. 

4. 41. 5. 81. 6. 81. 

7. -21. 8. 41. 0. -3/. 

10. 31. 11. 21. 12. 31. 

18.^. 14. a’*+V{(n + lH»J + 2)}. 15. iglv'2. 

16. 0. 17. 0. 18. 0. 

10. lij- 20. j^/(2a''). 21. 0. 

22. 0. 23. 0. 24. 2. 

25. 0. 26. 0. 27. *5 and ‘5236, 

28. ‘1132 and '1192. 29. 1*571 and 1*679. 80. 1*785 and 2. 

84, *1163. 


Examples LVIII, p. 281. 

In cases where no answer is given, the integral does not exist. 


1 . 1 - 

2 . 87 . 5 / 2 . 

4. 3. 

6 . 0 . 

S. 4|. 

9 . \ ir. 

10. 7r/{ab). 

13. |. 

14. TT. 

15. 1 . 

16. 0 . 

IS. fgTT. 

20 . log 2 . 

21 . 

23. TT. 

24. TT. 

25. nl. 

- 
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Examples ! 

LIX, p. 285. 




1- A’’’* 

2. -gjj. 


3. yg-i-. 


4. 

-sW TT. 


e. Ii. 


7. A"-- 


8. 

f. 

9. fTT. 

10. 


11, ^7ra\ 


12. 

48 TT. 

13. 

14. rh’. 

rn’“. 

15. fl-e. 


16. 


17. Wtt. 

IS. 0. 


19. 


20. 

TB' 

21. Sot. 

22. If. 


23. 


24. 


25. 

26. IJ. 


27. 1/(24 a«). 


28. 

1/(6 

29. TT. 

80. |(|3- 

-a)7r. 

31. -Itt. 


32. 

^TT. 

33. ajT. 

34. an. 


35. TT. 


36. 

, ^TT. 


Examples 

i LX, p. 291. 




1. 10|. 

2. 


3. Sna^. 




4. %vab. 

5. 

i3 

7. iab. 


8. 

f|a=. 

9. W- 

10. 

1064. 

11. (i) -^(4- 

7r)o®. 

, (ii) ^(4 + 77; 

12. -67 aS 14-37 -81 a\ 


13. f 

V3. 



IS. {2^/3- 

log (2 -f «\/3)} ah : 

; ailog 

(2 + ^/3). 




16. 27r. 

17. 

34 TT. 

18. Jtt. 




19. 4a6tan 

(h/a), 20. 

TT. 

21. 




22. 4 7ra=. 

23. 

6 TT 

24. ffTra**^. 





Examples LXI, p. 298. 

1. rill. 2. 14*902. 3. *6. 

4. 1*37. 8. 3*57. 9. *256. 

10. (i) ^naJiT, (ii) (i) ^n^aliTy (ii) ^n^a, 

12. (i) jTTtf. (ii) 2a/'7r, 13. 47*75. 14. 1*274. 

15.50, 16,ha\ 17. 1*273 <35. 

18. 19* 

21. 0 for a complete revolution, 2r/iT for half a revolution. 

22. 8*9 sq. in. 23. 14*42 sq. in. 

24. 16*72 ; 16*64. 25. 1*5 


Examples LXII, p. 308* 


1 . 

8. I of circumscribing cylinder, 


5. ^Trah^. 

8. xW2(10-37r)7rr*. 

11 . 


6. f Tra^ 
9. 4 71= a® 


2 . 

4. of circumscribing cylinder. 


1 ...S/vS 

12. J(97r=-16)7ra® 


15. f7ra®. 


14. <^7ra®. 

n. irrin^-8)abK 19. ^Trct*. 

20 . jra {5 (2a+&) log (&/*) + 2o6+5«®— f 6®}. 

21. 2jr’6r''. 28. 17‘69c. ft. 


7. |7r=a®. 

10 . 

13. 2*813 TTC®. 

16. 27r=>®. 


24* 2186 c. in. 
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25. ^ir(14 + 3jr)a^ 26. tt [ 2aJ’‘-|6Va-2ea=& sin"' {6/a)]. 

27.183-8. 28. i(2-v'3)jrr*. 

29. Iff 661 30. Iv'SffA 

Examples LXIII, p. 307. 

2. 11-304. 3. 6. *82. 6. 6a. 

8. 2 p c>o^6)dB. 9. ^caj^/Z, 10. 46'66. ii. 48'87. 

13. 1*317. 14. 4(a2 + a& + &^)/(a + &). 

17. log{2coBlia). 18. |aa^. 


10. 8 a cos I a. 
20. 9*76. 


1. 620. 

4. -KSTr — 4) 7ra^ 

7. 7r(7r-2y2)a^ 

10. 27rC^(l — 1/^' 

12. TT f2>V^) log {(1 + «)/(! - e)} + 27r a- 
14. TT {2 + V^2 log (a/ 2 4- 1)} a’*. 

17. 77 {a/ 2 +log (a/2 + 1)}. 

19. 4288 sq. in. 


Examples LXIV, p. 309. 

2. 452*5 sq. in. 

5. 262*2 a’^. 

8. 77 a® (4—77 )/ a/2. 


3. ^7ra\ 
6. 4 77^ an 

0. ^77 a**. 


11. 2 77 {al (sin“^ e) je + h '^} . 

13. 77a^ {3 a/ 2 — log (a/2 + 1)}. 

15. 77 c “(2 + sinli2). 16. ^rra^ 

18. 2iTa^. 

20. 1096 sq. in. 


Examples LXV, p. 312. 

18 . »-=2osiii^tan5. 14. j^oos 2(9 = 15. »-(l + co8e) = 2(i. 

Examples LXVI, p. 317. 

3. 120®. 4. ^/{2ar), 8. 107® 39'. 

21. t/ci^ l+sin(^+C). 23. -|A/3a. 24. ^a. 

25. a/ a/2. 28. 60° and 120® with initial line. 

29. When cos^== { — a+ a/(<^* + S^^)}/^^* 

31. a= + a** - 32. aV4 h. 36. 0°. 


Examples LXVII, p. 321. 


1. f 77a“. 

5. 85*525 ; 2*174. 

8. ^77 a®. 

11. (1 77 ±2) a®. 

14. 3*925 a. 

^ fiw. dd 
17. 2 a y'(i «2 sii^ 

21. 77 a®. 

24. 77 a®. 

27. 2 77 a®. 


2 . 1 . 

6. 77 a®. 

9. ■]^77a® . 

12. fa®. 

15. 1 77 a. 

18. 77 a*. 

22. 233*7. 
25. fTra®. 
28. 


4. 14*14. 

7. a®. 

10. ^ (477— 3A/3)a®. 
13. a/^C^'*^^*)- 
16. 4*59 a. 

19. 8 a. 

23. 335*1. 

26. §77 (a/ 8-1) a®. 
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Examples LXVIII, p. 324. 

1. a;=6(4oos5-cos45), i/ = 5(4siii(9-sin45); a:= i(2cos5+oos2 5), 
jr = 6(smfi-sin2fi). 2. tan (/9+|.i,). 

S. ds/de = 2{a+l)sm{\ae/l]-, B{ai-h)h/a. 

4. ds/d e = 2 {a ~h) sin (| a6Jl) ; 8 (a - J) l/a. 

5. ^(•\/2 + l)+y = (4 + 3y2)6. e. x+^Zy= 26. 

9. 

10 . a: = a (cos 6+^ sin (9), «/ = a (sin <9 cos 9). 


Examples LXIX, p. 332. 

(i) |v'2>y?r from centre, on middle radius, (ii) fa/n-, |6/jr. 

a- ( a^{i-c) 

\log(6/c)’ 2belog(b/c}j 
5. X — SJIJ. 6. (f o, ^o). 

8. x=fa. 9. * = §0. 

11. '920 from centre. 12. x = |0. 

14. ‘876 r from vertex. 


2. f h from vertex. 

4. ^ === IttS. 

7. (I, f). 

10. y = §6. 

13. ir = y = f||a/7r. 

15. ;r=:|5n 

17. ’87 r from vertex. 

19, = I (a® — 1^)1 {dbe + sin'^g). 

21. X s= 3^. 

23. y « fa. 

25. y = i {a cosech (a/c) + c cosk (a/c)} 
27. 4>/27ra^ ^27Ta\ 

29. ^TT^a^hle. 

31. 984‘7 sq. in. ; 1583 c. in. 

34. (3*95, *96). 


16. 5 in. from larger end. 
18. (3|, 

20. (f , 3J^). 

22. ir = |. 

24. y = 

26. 774 / 3 a®; J7ra®. 

28. 47rV; 

30. 76 lb. wt. 

33. 265'4 lb. wt. 

35. X = 3*9. 


Examples LXX, p. 336. 

1* 4 2. 1(6 7^^ + 8 + 3 a*)/(3 Tj. + 2 a), if a be height of triangle, 

5. 4J ft. 4. ^7rr. 5. |a. 

6. 7j(a+35)/(2a+45), where a is the side in the surface and h the parallel 

side. 7 . fa. 

9. Depth below surface increased by h(h + 2a-h)/{h + a), where a and 6 
denote original depths of C. G. and C. P. respectively. 


1. iMa\ 

5. iMh\ 

8 . 

12. Ma^{eU’i). 
le, ^Mb\ 

20. 1*95 Jtf. 

22. Ififa®. 


Examples LXXI, p. 340. 

2. ^Mb\ 3. 4. 

6. iMh\ 7. [5 = 1 base]. 

8. 10. " 11. 1^3^ 

13. ^Mah. 14. I-Jlfr®. 15. fiSfr®. 

17. iMah. 18. 19. 1*25 Jf. 

21. |Jlfir*{2 + cos2a-|(sin2a)/a}. 

23. ^Ma\ 24. 
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Examples LXXII, p. 346. 

1. + 2. %Ma\ 3. | If (a® 4- Z>®). 4. 

5. l-Ma\ e. (i) iMaK (ii) Ma'^ie^-hi), (iii) ifa® (l/e® + J). 

7. f^Ma\ a fm®. 9. 10. i!f{Ja® + («-.6)2}. 

11. 12. + 18. |Jlfa®|j®/(a® + &®). 

14. + 15. (i) ^%3f(/i® + 4r®). (ii) ^V¥'(3r® + 27i®). 

16. + 17. (i) ^^if(7i® + 3^). (ii) ikTCp^ + fr®). 

15. i¥(c® + J&®). 19. il^(c® + fr®). 20. 2¥V-® {l~(sina:)/a}. 

21. JMa®. 22. fi¥r®. 

23. iMc^, if c be tbe lengtli of tbe bypotenuse. 

24. ii5B(4a + 3&). 25. Ii4(&® + 6a®). 


Examples LXXIII, p. 348. 

I. M/r. 2 . {MJh)sm}i-^{h/r), 

3. (K/r^h) {Tt + h^) + f^ sinli”® (h/r) — . 

4. 21f/7, where I is the slant height. 5. 

6. 27 rw(r®-r'®), where m is the density, at an internal point ; M/c at an 
external point. 7. M/r, 

8. 27 r^fi(r®— -Jc'®), where c and c' are the distances of the point 
from the centres, at an internal point; M/c — M'/c\ at an external 
point ; 1 7rw(3?’® — 0 ®— 2 r^/c'), at a point between the spheres. 

9. 27Tm{R-Ii'\ where R and R' are the distances of the point from the 

edges of the ring. 10. 2 M/r, 

Examples LXXIV, p. 362. 

1, (2 m sin oC)/p, 2. 2 tt m (1 — cos Qi), 3 and 4. (2 m sin \APB)/p, 

6. {M/Ji) — where R^ and Eg are the distances of the point from 

the circumferences of the ends. 

6. 2^w (7i + Ei — Eg). 7. 25rtnA (1 — cosa). 

8, (i) 0. (ii) |*7rw(a:^ — (iii) M/x^. 

9. (i) ^Tvmdy where d is the distance between the centres A and E. 

(ii) Eesultant of M'/BP^ along BP and M/AP^ along PA. 

10 . M/PA . PB. 

II. 2 73- w (cos iS— COS a), where ot and ^ are the angles subtended at the point 
by the radii of the ring. 

12. (i) 31-376. (ii) 30-63. 18. 515 x 10® ft. -lb. 


Examples LXXV, p. 360. 

1. (i) £32 5s. lid. (ii) £32 6s. 3d. (iii) £32 75. 4d. 

2. (i) 29-1°. (ii) 40*55 min. 3. 10-5°; 20|mm. 

4. 27To-2-85. 6. 3048 lb. wt. 6. 20*5. 

7. 5870. 8. -44. 9. 19-5. 

10. 36*95 ; 14-98. 11. 78*5. 12. (i) *2054. (ii) 6-1. 

13. (i) -0059, (ii) 5*44. 14. (i) *00098. (ii) r24 secs. 
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15. 174x10'*. 

17. 4*97. 

19. -'02. 

21. 44*26 per cent. ; 12*5. 
23. 185*8 min. 


16, (i) *268. ii) -0028. 

18. -3*09. 

20. |F ; 2*32 secs. 

22. 1*99 secs. 

24. 46*45 years. 


Examples LXXVI, p. 368. 


1. 1 ft.-lb. 2. a ft. -lb. 8. 19080. 4. 129360. 

5. 92863; 186540. e. 77625; 47520, 7. 111*45, 8. 1,000,000. 

9 . 3522 X 10*. (i) 2J ft. per min. (ii) If ft. per min. 


10. 78680; 433*8®. ll, 61790. 

13. 2*836 TT. 14. 2Tr. 

16. 41® 24'. 17. 9 in. below AE. 

19. 16° 25' to horizontal; unstable. 

20. ^Wcot a, if Whe total weight of rods. 
21.. Tf(2(;-a)/a^/3. 

23. 294*8. 


12. At 56° 19' to horizontal. 
15. 2W. 

18. 43°54' to wall ; unstable. 


22. 50 cot a. 
24. 79*72 ft.-lb. 


Examples LXXVII, p. 376, 

1. (i) 8/3. (ii) 16. (iii) -1*67. (iv) l^r. 

2. (i) 16. (ii) 8/5. (iii) -1*86. (iv) Itt. 

3. 64-|days. 4. (i) 32/3. (ii) (iii) *135. 

6. 21^ min. ; 4*946 miles per sec. 85 min. 

6. 2*92 miles per sec. 7. 84 miles. 

8. 1*49 miles per sec. 9. 25*82 ft.-secs. 

10. 17*17. 11. //i/iP. 

12. (i) 4 ft. (ii) 1*11 secs, (iii) 4*9 ft.-secs. (iv) ’24 secs, (v) 3*95 ft. 

13- /(juiP^-f-w^) ; /(1/iu) sinh"'(ic//i/t^). 

14. /(l//x)cosh-'(a?/a). 

15. ^{2p.{x-a)/ax} ; /(aV2/i) {cosh-'/(:r/a) + /(a?^-aa;)/a}. 

16. 16 ft. 17. aV//x. 

18. (i) *556 secs, (ii) 5*656. (iii) —3*82. (iv) 4*306. 

19. (ii) 2*828. (iii) -1*66. (iv) 3*847. 

20. ‘7854 ; X = cos 8<, if a? be distance from centre at time t. 

21. *7854 ; a;=cos 8^, if a? be distance above position of equilibrium at time U 


Examples LXXVIII, p. 384. 

1 . (i) vs^u-'Jcs, (ii) (iii) 1 ^( 1 — (iv) ^=oo. (v) $=^u/h 

2. (i) 1000/(100 ic+1). (ii) 1000//(2^xl0®+l). 

8. (i) 1*96 secs, (ii) 69‘3ft. (iii) 1*3 ft.-secs. downwards, (iv) 63*9 ft.-secs. 
4, (i) 2*36 secs, (ii) 92*16 ft. (iii) 11*46 ft.-secs. 

6. (i) 100. (ii) 79*8, (iii) 174*4. 

6. (i) 31*623. (ii) 31*62. (iii) 104*9 ft. (iv) 30*37 ft.-secs. 
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7. ‘488 lb. -wt. 

8. (i) 1-16 secs, (ii) 22-3 ft, (iii) 35-78 ft.-secs. (It) 1-203 secs. 

9. 22-74 ft.-secs. 10. if wfce® be the resistance. 

11. (l/A:)log(l-t-l;M/sf); m/^:- ffi'/fc®) log(l 

12 . ^zxr^{u^kl^g)\l^{gk). 

13. (i) -89 ft.-sec. (ii) 3-3 ft. (iii) -0048 ft. 

14. 2X:y^«/gr; ^hu^/g, 16. 14-3 ft. diameter. 

16. 40-8 secs.; 1739 ft. 17. (1/fc) log {«/(«-&;»)}. 

18. 61-66 ft.-secs. ; 62-3 secs. 19. 1-37 secs. ; 18-8 ft. 

20. {x+y)'‘+\<f = i5. 21. 4(4 a; 3^)® + 25 2^® = 1600. 

22. ar = o oosb (t, y = («/-/ g) sinh t^/g . ; a;®/a® -jiy’/w® = 1. 


Examples LXXIX, p. 301. 


1. 8v'(^cosd); ^(l-^sin®^)' ® (“) -3-27°. 

3. (i) 3-14 secs, (ii) 16 ft.-secs. (iii) 13-86 fl.-secs. (iv) —3-33 ft. 

(v) -66 sec. (vi) s = 6-93. (vii) 14-57 ft.-secs. upwards, (viii) -425 see. 


4. (24 cos 6 ) ; 


3 Jo -v/(l— |sin®^) 


Jo A/(1-Jsin®^) 

7 go . / \ . V^(f7rr) 

y\%7Tr/' 16 0 v^(l— 


7 go . / \ . V^(f 7 rr) 

y\%7Tr/' 16 0 v^(l— 


13. -736y^a. 
15. 2 ft. 


14. ft == radius of gyration about 0. G. 

16. 4? ^2G (cos i> - cos 0L)/J-, 2W {J/G). 


Examples LXXX, p. SOS. 

2. (i) 353-3. (ii) 356-8. (iii) 354-9 lb. wt. 
6. 101 ft. ; 6-28 ft. 7. 101 ft. ; 6J ft. 


1. 8-9 ft. 
6. X inch. 


10. -04 ft. 
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Examples LXXXI, p. 401. 


1. 5*59. = 3. 2. 42-16. (ir + 38)2+ ^ lAojia^ 

8. “4*63. 4. -5. 5. 6. -a** (1 

7. -4>/2i». + -6a). 


8. c. 

11. -Z^{axy), 

14. -“^-^2. 

17. W- 
20 . csec^^fr. 

27. 4 a cos 3^. 

29. (i) Max. at origin. 
32. — acot^. 


9. 

12 . - 2 . 

15. 4acos|-d 
18. — a cosec (or/a). 

21. «/Ya. At tie vertex. 

(ii) Max. when a; 


10. ^9 2 

13. 4|-. == 9 a?. 

16. ~Ja. 

19. 3 a sin (9 cos 
25. e = jy2. 

(iii) No max. or min. 


Examples LXXXII, p. 406, 

I. Ely = \Wa^ (^”4^) ; ^Wl^JEL 2. See result of Art. 200, Ex. (iii). 

3. See result of Art. 200, Ex. (ii). 

4. Ely ^ -^Wx^ + \\WiyEL 

5. As 37r;16. 8. -^l-^wl^EL 9. -^wl^/EL 

10, If X be measured from clamped end, Ely ^ {l-x) {Zl-2x), 

Where a? == ‘58 

II. 12. 1*39 in. 


Examples LXXXIII, p. 413. 

1. 2\/(r*/a). 2. (i) Ja. (ii) |a-v/2, 

8. (i) §a. (ii) 2a/y^3. (iii) fa. 4. {2ar—i^f/^jah. 

6. 3^3 a. 6. {a'^+f^)Vy(2a?-\r7^). 

7. r(a2 + r2)VVal 8. ««/{(«+ 

14. /oc 1/r®. 15. (hcoseo(X)/r, 16. /oc 1/?'^ 

17. /oc 1/r’. 18. The lemniscate = a^p. 

20. = ft (semi-latus rectum) ; t?* == p (l/a~2/r). 


9. f-y(ar2). 


Examples LXXXIV, p. 420. 

1. A concentric circle. 2. Two concentric circles. 

4. 4a:y = c\ 5. -s/a? + = v^a, 

7. 2xy == ±c^, if TTC® be the constant area. 

9. +a7. 10. 

12. a?'^+.2/^ = a®. 13. x^-y^== a\ 

15. = cVs. 16. t/ = +a?. 

18. The cardioid r = a (1 + cos B), if a be the radius of the fixed circle. 

19. The lemniscate {a^ + y^f = —/)» if a be a semi-axis of the hyperbola. 

20. a^/iaHP) -^yW == 1- 21. A cycloid. 


3. A circle. 

6 . 

8. / = 4a fa; -fa). 
U. 

14. ixy^— a®. 

17* a;^+/==a^ 
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22, The parabola 23, x±y±a^Q, if a be sum of semi-axes 

24. ==^4:r’^ {{x-aY^{y-hf), if (a, h) be the fixed point* 

and the fixed circle. 25. a^+y^ * 

26. (x^ + y^f = l^opy. 27. An epicycloid (Art. 169) in which a *. 26^ 

28. A cardioid. 29. An equal cycloid. 

30. 31. {x = 2 aV3, 

32. (x-hy)y^—(x—y)y^=‘(4ccy/^. 33. = (a^-f 5‘^)Vs. 

34. x^ + y"^ 35. A parabola, focus S', touching the given line. 

36. An ellipse with the two fixed points as foci. 


Examples LXXXV, p. 426. 




8. (i)g. -cotO. 




,.g.o. 


-4- 


13. +2^- = 0. 

aa? 

20. Same as 10. 

2'- (1)’ 

d*y i?y 



Examples EXXXVI, p. 429. 


1 . y^ ^2 ax + C, 

4. ^y = Cx» 

7. x'^y^ = C. 

9. (i) r—a/iB—G), (ii) 
11. y + l)== C(x + a), 

15. 1 + = Cxy 

16. y 4- & = Ce^^. 

18.' (x+2y(y-^2y^ 

20. y = Cxe^. 

22. siny= Osina?. 

24. y + 1 = 


2. y = 0^/®. y Cle^®. 

5. y® = 3a;* + 0. 6. xy = C. 

8. y* “ ±a;*+ 0, 
r^a{6~(J). 10. r = 

12. 2a;®(y-C)-f 4a; + 3=: 0. 

14. ay + h ^ 15 . "^ax^ + hx-^-y = 0. 

17. a -i- alx 4- &*y =r 
19. (l4-a;*)(l4-y*)=: Ca;*. 

21. a^+y^ = Oe*® 

23. a?-f 0 = tan J-(a;+y). 

26. 2/V'(4~8a;). 26. V{J(a;-l)}. 


Examples LXXXVII, p. 485. 

2 . y-^2x ^ Cx^y, 3. 2a?y + a?* = (X 

6. a;*4-2C'y =* C* 6. a;® + ^ = Oy. 

8. a;H4a;y’-y*« O 


1. a;^-j-2a?*y* == 0. 
4. a;*+a7y-'y*= 0. 
7. «y(;r~y) « 0. 
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0. 2^® + + = C. 
11. log(a; + 3/“l) = x-y+ C. 
13. = a;^ + C. 

15 . y sin x+C. 

17. ye^ = + 

19 . ^ (sin x — Ccoax) 

21. icy (B + Cx) « 1. 

23. (a?~2/)®(® + 2 2/) = C. 

26 . 28 ft. -secs. 


10. (y-x + Sy — 0(y + 2xS). 

12. o;^ —6 icy + 5 2/® + 4 a? 5® C. 

14. bx*y x^ + C. 

16. cos^jp == iT-f sinit;cosii?+ C. 

18. + C?/ = 0. 

20. y^-'^ (1 4- Cx'^^) = 1. 

22. y= (a cos hx + h sin &a?)/ (a® Z>^) + 

24. -i = 11(2 sin 500^—5 cos 500^)4- Ce“ 


1 . 

4. 

7. 

10 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 
18. 
20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 
25. 
27. 
29. 
81. 
83. 
85. 


Examples LXXXVIIIj p. 440. 

Sxy^a^ + a %2xy^t/ + C, B.BxUj + f^C, 

{n + l)y^x+Clx^. 5. 2 xy^ x’^ ■¥ C, 6. x^y + 1 Cx. 

y^^x^ + Cx. 8,y^oi^-hCx. 9. y === x(y + C), 

x^^x^y + xy-%y^ = C. 11. x^2y^ + Cy. 

log {x/y) « |(a;2 + y^) + C. 

{y — xy — 4:ax) {y — x—2^:df = 100 iia:; +|. 
y = 4a?+ C, y^Zx^C. 15. 2/ = 

y^G±\x\ 17. 2/=-C, 2/ = 

i»2=:2Cy4-C^ 19. (t^-f 0)2 = 2r+8. 

0£P, 0; |, f. 

y^\x^^C, y^Cr^-x^\^y-^\x\ y^l-x--e-^; 0, 0. 
xy^ C, y^-x^^ 0; xy^B, 
x + y^G aP-2xy^C]iri2\ 24.. xy 


:ix^+C. 


acosli (x/a + C). 

9/ =* 16 flic®. 

y ^ Cx+ ar® + 4 y = 0. 

Cy + a == C^Xf i/2 + 4aa; = 0. 
xV^+yy^ « ay\ 
y^ ^ax. 


26. = «®. 

28. 2/ =« Oa;-faV^(l + 0^), a?**f^“ = 
SO. y—Cx= +2 V^C, ap^z + l = 0. 
32. 4 a?^ = 

34. ^x+Vy— v^e. 

86 . a?* = 4 


Examples LXXXIX, p. 444. 


1. 2^ = a;«+V(»’* + 5n + 2)-hOa; + 2). 

3, 2/ a® (2 2C^ + COS 2 as) -f Oa? 4- D. 

6. Oe^ = acosli {Cx + D). 
e. {Cx+Bf^Cy^-aK 
8. y{x'^D) ^ 0. 

10. 2 / = 01oga! + i). 

12. y^^ C sinh (2 a? -f D). 

13. 2/ - I x^/{C^x^ ”• 1) “ (1/2 cost-' 

14. 3y = (a;+0)®-^I>. 

16. a; = D+0€*'/®. 

18. y = Clogx + lx^-x + D. 

20. ^C±V(C^- ^ 

21. (a;— 0)‘ + 

23. 0^® — 1 = & + i?)*. 


2. y » a;loga;+ Oic + JD. 
4. y =s 0 cosli (2a;+i>). 

7. 2/ =s Oa;’-f-I>. 

9, F*= Ologr+D. 

11. t/® s* ct^aj* + Oa? + i>. 


Cx. 

16. y = 0+I?«*. 

17. (Occ -fD)^ ss 1 -f Oi/^ 

19. (y-Df = (*-0)®. 

22. y^C cosh. (a:/C + i?). 
24. (a!-0)* = 42>(t;-2)). 
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1 . + 

B. y = (A + Bx), 

5. y = cosi» + 

7. = + 


Examples XC, p. 450. 

2. y = 

4:, y =s (A + Bx). 

Bs'mx) 6. !/ = e-i«’(Acosi^/Sx + £siniy3!(), 

8, y = Ae^^ + Be~^^, 


9. y = + 


10. y=e ^‘^(A + Bx). 


11. y — A + Be^ + Ce""®. 12. y — A + B cos a?+ C sin x, 

13. y = Ae’^‘^ + Be''^^ + Osin 2 x + Dcos2x. 

14. y = A + Be^^ + e"^^ (Cco8l-\^3x + jDsm^4/8x), 

15. y = A + Bx + Cie"®, 16. y ^ (A cos V'S a? + E sin ^/bx). 


Examples XCI, p. 459. 


= A^^ + Be^^ + 2. 2. y = -4c^® + Ee2* + rJi(18a;® + 30ic + 19). 

= Ae^^ + B ^^ — ^ (sin x + cos a?). 4. y == Ae ' * + B(P‘ ^ 

-Ae-'^^^Br^^. 6. y = Ae'-'^^ + Be-^^^\, 

= + — |. 8. y == .4e^® + Ee“^®— ^sina:, 

= u4e2»H-Ee“2«_|.ga^ 1 q^ y = 

= .ie'^^^cos (a; + e) +|a. 12 . y = cos (a? + e)+xV 

= Ae'"^^' cos (i» + e) + -^ (cos 2 a? + 8 sin 2 a?). 

= .4e-“®cos(a; + €) + xV(siii^“COsa?) + |-. 15. y = .4 + Ee^»+ Ce"^», 

A + Be^^-¥Ce-^^-igx{Zx^-lbx-lO). 

- A + B QQs{x + e) + 2x. 18. y = ^ + Ecos(a; + e) ~|a; cosa?. 

-e^^[A + Bx). 20. y == {A + Bx + \x^), 

■ Ae^^ + e~‘^^ {B +y a?) — f . 

= Ae'^'^^ + Be~^^^+ C cos {^2x + e). 

= Ae~^^ cos (^- v^3a? + e). 24. y ~ (A + Bx + Ox^) — J 

= (A + Bf), 26. X = Ae~^^ cos (nt + e). 

{'k?' 4 ~jp*) cos pi + 2 Icp sin pt 

{h^ H- — J)®) ® 4 4 ;p* 


I . y 

3. y 
5. y 
7. y 
9. y 

II . y 

13. y 
14:. y 

16. y 

17. y 
19. y 

21. y 

22. y 

23. y 
25. a 


27. a = cos (n# 4 e) 4 ■ 


28. a = J. cos (ai 4 e) + {/c sin (^^ 4 0L)]l{a^ 

29. 28 ft. nearly, —14 ft.-secs., -14 ft. -secs, per sec. After 1*21 secs. 

30. a; — cos (*88^ — €), where tane = -j2j;. 2secs. and —13 ft.- secs, 
nearly. 11*3 ft. 

32. OLp's/ (1 + h^f+p^) if t tye the corresponding time. 

S3, p = TT, ^ = *575, 6 = *091, C = -351. *75, *75. 1*13° ; *071. 

84. ^inch to left of A. p = ^ tt, h *267, e = *0637, C = 6*06. *82 inches 
from 0, *77 from A. 

35. 23J inches from the fixed point. 36. 6 = 10 tt e"*®^ cos (*2 1 - tan”^ 3). 

37. ^ = *5236(5 6-*8i™4e-0. 

38. 2 = 4*162 _3.9i3 ^-4898o/^ 39. g = 5 gin 5000 

40. a = Ae"'*®^cos(7•837^-f). 41. e-'28/(^eiio.86i! + ^^-iio.85«), 

42. (i) Acos(2^-e)-x^&cos3t (ii) ^ « A cos (2 sin2 
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Examples XCII, p. 463. 


1. ij C(1 4- Dx. 

5. y ^ x{G-k-I> log x). 

6. 1/ « {Ce^^^De-^^)lx. 

7. ^ = fi* (a; log a? + C;t; + D). 


2. {y~Cxf 

4. y = x{C-\- Dlo^xi-x), 
6. y = x^ {G + Dx). 

8, x{G-^Dx^ — x), 


Examples XCIII, p. 476. 


Expansions 1-3, 6-9 bold for all finite values of x. 

1. 1 4-a!;a; + <2^a?y2 ! 4-«^a::^/3 ! + .... 

2. mx—rY^x^l% ! + m^x^lo ! —m'^x'^/l ! + .... 

3. 1 — m^a^/2 ! + m^x^/4i ! — ! + .... 

4. loga + xja^-x^l^a^ + 0 ? IZ if | a; | < | a | or x = a. 

6. loga--a;/a— a;Y2a^— a^/3a® — ..., if | a? | < | a | or a? = —a. 

6 . 1 + a? log 2 + (a? log 2)72 ! + ( 07 log 2)73 ! + .... 

7. 1 +7Wxlog a 4* (rnx log a)72 ’• + (wa; log df/^ 14- .... 

8. a;2 ~ 8 xV4 1 4- 32 ! - 128 a^/8 1 + ... . 

9. x + a?jZ\+o^lh\+x'^/’l\+,„. 39. From -8^ to 4-8®. 

40. From — 22J® to 4-22|-°. 41. Prom -17|-® to 4-17|°. 

42. (i) Prom to +ZV. (ii) Prom -19F to +19|®. 

43. *48481, *87462, *46947, *88295. 45. *2679, 1*4281. 

46. *2960, *9200. 


47. e®°°®®cos(a;sinCX4-na); 1 4-a?cosiX4-(a?’^cos2a)/2!4-(a;®cos3a)/3 ! 4-. 


^ {2» + l 3 


(2» + l/ 5 ■ (2n + l)‘ 


^-^4*...l. See Table IX. 


Examples XCIV, p. 483. 

1 . aBQQ^ (ax + hy); {ax + hy), 2. 2y/(a:4-2/)^ ; —2xf{x + yY, 

B, 4. 2 (aa?4-%4-^) ; 2[hx + 'by+f), 

5. 2nax {ax^ 4- ; 2 nby (ax? 4- 

6. l/-/(t/2-a?7 ; -a;/{i/v/{/-a?7}. 7. y'^Kx+yf', x^l{x-¥tj)\ 

8. xjz'y -yjz. 9. x^~^jz^-^\ 

10. 2 xy’^l{z (a? 4- y’^f] ; - 2 x^yl{z (a? 4 - y'^Y). 

11. —axjcz\ —lylcsi. 12. IS. 2a;; 2y; 2z, 

z z x+y 

(x-¥yY-^z^* [x + yf + i?’ {x+yf + z^ 

15. -a?F3. ~yV^; -zVK 

16. 2 (ax + hy + gz); 2 (hx 4- iy +fz) ; 2 (gx +fy 4- cz), 

22. (i) ^Trr^, (ii) ^rrt'h cubic inches per second. 

23. 2a;; 2y, 24. (i) *083, (ii) inch per sec. 

25. (i) 15*1, (ii) 21*86 sq. in. per sec. 26. —?xja^zi — 

27. (i) hjv, (ii) (iii) hjp. 
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ANSWEES TO THE EXAMPLES 


Examples XCV, p. 494. 


(ii) 5r — cos^ da?+sm^ 5^. 

4. cot|^ 

6 . 4e^^. 

8. ^ sin® t (3 cos® t - sin® t - sin 2^), 

10 . 3 n;® — Sa??/, 

12. a/y\ 


I. (i) by =! sin d $r+r cos B bB. 

(iii) bB = {xby--ijbx)/'i^. 

8. y””’ (6n; cos Si — ay sin a^). 

5. [ad + Ic) e® ^/{cx + dyY, 

7. 2 cos2^/(l + sin2^). 

9. ^[x^4x-l)lx\ 

II . [4y'^ + xy — ^x^)l{2y—x), 

13. (a? sin 2aj — 2 /)/(a;® + i/®). 

14. S [x—y) {x*^—xy^y'^ + 2ax-\-2ay)l{x—2y)» 

15. (3a?® + 10a;2/-42/®)/(6^® + 8a7y~5a?®). 16. -- sin a? cosec i/. 

17 . —{2x {x'^ + y'^)-a^x}/{2y(x^ + y^) + a^y}. 

18. - \y (nx^^-^ + my^-^)} /{a? (mx^-^ + ny»-^)}. 

19. — tan TT + 2 /) cot ( J tt + x). 

20. (h^X’-a^x-~2 ahy)/ij}^y — a^y + 2a'bx). 

21 . bV^ ‘^TT't^ bh + ^irrhbr. 22 . pbD + vbp — JcbT, 

28. t^^c^a; + 2 !a?S 2 / + a7y $ 2 ! = 0. 24, x bx + y by ^ zbz. 

25. rbf’^fbr = 2mv bv. 26. Fb8 + s bF == mv bv. 

IT^u 


27. ^ = cos^ :r h Sin ^ ^ ; 

dr dx oy 


. .dtc ^du 

— sini^r— +cos^^* 
ox dy 


28. {X-x)f^^{r-y)f,. 

29. (-“3, “10); 14a:“5y = 0; 5a?4-14j^ = 0. 

80. (1 4, l-cf) ; x + y — 0] Zx—y «s4a; Zy — x = 4a, 


31. K{npbT+Tbp)/pT. 32. (p-l) {bp/p-OibB/{l40Le)}. 

83. *46 inch. 34. (i) + *05. (ii) - *78 inch. 

85. (i) 8‘77 sq. ft., *54 per cent, (ii) 18*44 sq. ft., 1*12 per cent. 

86. (i)§p=“*87. (ii)5u=--06. (iii)av=*16. (iv)aP=9*39. (v)ST=“S*13. 

87. *407. 38. (i) 1*19. (ii) 1*69. 

89. cSc = (a — Z>cos 0) 5a + (&“a COS C) 5& + a&sin CSC. *604; ‘6 per cent. 
40. ‘65 sq. ft. 41. ba/a-i-b'b/h, 

42. i [aba {2s [s- a}— he} /S^ + 2 similar terms]. 

43. {2 ahe 5a — c {Z>® + a® — c®) (c® + a®— 5®) 5c}/(2 5®c®sin J.). 

44. a sec®a . 5a + tan 0^ . 5a. *413. 45. bh/h + 2br/r» 

46. 7TV[ll9){blll--bglg). IJl/l-^bg/g. 

4n. — *5 per cent. 60. 51. *0177. *8 per cent. 

53. {(TFa - W^) bW+ (TFi- W) bW^ + iW- W,) 5Fi}/{(FF“ TKi) (Tf”- W^)}. 


54. (i) 58‘64 c. in. per sec. (ii) 27*82 sq. in. per sec. 
65. (i) 360 c. in. per sec. (ii) 104 sq. in. per sec. 
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Examples XCVI, p. 503. 

1. 6(o» + 5y); ^{cx + dy) ; Q{hx+cy)- 6(Ja: + cy). 

2 . 2smy-y^sinx; 2 sin a- sin 2areosy + 2y cosa:. 

S. /„=«» (m-l}x”‘-‘/y « ; f^^=n (n+1) -mnx'^-'^/y ''^^ ; 

/*!» = (m-2)a!»‘-Vj^«; 4^^= -»(» + l)(m + 2)a:“/y»+S; 

4«e =4:,*= -mn{m~ 1) („ + 1) a:“-V>”+^ 

8 . (l + 3 a^ya + a:=j/^0'‘) 15. S =/^i + 4 j'-+/«*- + 24j,i:^+4^y=. 

"■ C/» . 4 ° ~ xyfxfv ’^fvyfx)/ fy- 

17- /ra = cos'6/„ + sin25 (4/»^-/rs/r) + sin*54/j- + sin'54e/A 
4(, = sin' 6/,.^ - sin 2 5 ( /j/r' -/,.(,/?-) + cos' 6 U/r + iin^Sfee/^. 

20 . ^ 4+14 + 1 (?i' 4 « + 2 hkf,^+k%^). 

22. ca' + 2 Oicy + 6y' = C. 23. xy{x~y-k-d) = C. 

24. log(is' + y'j = 21:tan-’(^/a;) + C. 25. a:'e**+i''“ = Cfai' + j^'), 

27. = a“4xx+3 a'/34^^+3a0'4^„4/3'4„. In the general case, 

the coefficients are the same as in the Binomial Theorem. 
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Absolute conyergence, 182. 
Acceleration, 141, 165. 
and force, 144. 
angular, 151. 
in a circle, 152. 
tangential and normal, 409. 
Adiabatic expansion, 88, 364, 490. 
Algebraic function, 6. 

Anchor-ring, 332. 

Angle between tangent and axis of ic, 
59, 63, 100. 

between tangent and radius vector, 
313. 

Angular velocity and acceleration, 151. 
Approximation, 71, 85, 292, 471. 
Arbitrary constant, 157, 170, 425, 

Arc, length of, 42, 175, 804. 

in polar coordinates, 820. 
Archimedes, spiral of, 818. 

Area of curve, 39, 41, 168, 287. 
in polar coordinates, 319. 
of surface, 44, 177, 807. 
in polar coordinates, 820, 
Argument, 8. 

Astroid, 109, 111, 824, 417. 
Astronomical units, 349. 

Asyroptotes, 9, 21. 

Atmospheric pressure, 855. 

Attractions, 349. 

Auxiliary equation, 447. 

Bending of beams, 402. 

Binomial theorem, 472. 

Boyle’s law, 88, 364. 

Oardioid, 114, 812, 814, 317, 320, 323, 
409, 

Catenary, 191, 204, 892. 

Cauchy’s form of remainder, 466. 
Caustic, 421. 

Central force and orbit, 410. 

Centre of gravity, mass, or inertia, 325. 
of pressure, 834. 
of curvature, 398,407. 
of a conic, 19, 491. 

Centroid, 326. 

Change of axes, 21. 
of variable, integration by, 243. 
of limits of integration, 284. 


Chemical reactions, 357. 

Circle, equation of, 23, 316. 
perimeter and area of, 89. 
motion in, 152, 388. 

G. Gr. of arc and sector of, 829. 
of curvature, 898, 
osculating, 408. 

C.P. of, 335. 

Circular disc, M. I. of, 338, 841. 
potential of, 347. 
attraction of, 850. 

Circular functions, differentiation of, 
91. 

periodicity of, 116. 
integration of, 249. 

Cissoid, 291. 

Clairaut’s equation, 438. 

Coefficients of expansion, 87, 857. 
Complementary function, 446, 447. 
Compound interest law, 353. 

pendulum, 389, 

Concavity and convexity, 185. 

Cone, 43, 172,301, 344. 

Conic sections, 17, 412, 491, 

Constant, 1, 7k 
of integration, 157, 170, 425. 
elimination of, 423. 

Continuous functions, 47, 479. 
Convergency of series, 180. 

Cooling, Newton’s law of, 854. 
Coordinates, 22, 111. 
polar, 22, 311. 
tangential polar, 316, 408. 
Correction of small errors, 85, 95, 492, 
Coseoas, 96, 116, 249, 

Cosechsc, 190. 

Cosh X, 190, 192, 203. 

Cosh-ix, 192, 203. 

Cosx, 93, 116. 

expansion of, 471. 

Cos-ix, 201. 

Cotx, 95, 116, 249. 

Coth X, 190. 

Crank and connecting-rod, 153. 
Current, electric, 857, 358, 457. 
Curvature, 397. 

centre, circle, and radius of, 398, 407f 
408. 
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Curves, drawing of, 8, 15, Sll. 
area of, 41, 168, 287, SI 9. 
length of, 42, 175, 304, 320. 
properties of, 108, 164. 
family of, 414. 

Cycloid, 111, 177, 289, 299, 309, 388, 
400, 444. 

Cycloidal pendulum, 388. 


Damped oscillations, 207, 453. 

Definite integral, 171, 267, 273. 
Dependent variable, 3. 

Derivative or derived function, 62, 63. 
Differential, 64. 

equations, 217, 422, 501. 
total, 484. 

Differential coefficient, 57, 61, 67. 
geometrical meaning of, 63. 
sign of, 67. 

of sum, product, quotient, &c., 72-81. 
of circular functions, 91, 
of implicit functions, 84, 214, 491. 
of second and higher orders, 133, 216. 
of area, 168. 
of volume, 172. 
of arc, 176. 

of area of surface, 177. 
of inverse and hyperbolic functions, 
195, 203. 
partial, 479, 498. 
total, 488. 

Directrix, 17. 

Discontinuous functions, 49. 

Divergent series, 180. 


e, 35, 186. 

expansion of, 189, 468. 
d. c. and integral of, 195, 196. 
Eccentricity of conic, 17. 

Elastic string, oscillations of, 874. 
Elasticity, coefficient of, 88. 

Electric current, 867, 358, 457. • 
Elimination of constants, 428. 

Ellipse, 18, 105, 111, 317. 

tangent and normal to, 102, 105. 
length of arc of, 306. 
radius of curvature of, 399, 400. 
motion in, 381. 

Ellipsoid, 302. 

Energy, kinetic, 145, 362, 884. 
Envelopes, 414, 439. 

Epicycloid, 322. 

Equation of a conic, 17. 
polar, 23, 311. 
differential, 217, 422, 50L 
tangential-polar, 315. 
intrinsic, 400. 

Equations, roots of, 52, 220. 
Equiangular spiral, 314, 315, 412. 
Equilibrium, stable and unstable, 367. 
Errors, calculation of, 85, 95, 492. 


Even function, 4, 274. 

Evolutes, 418. 

Exact differential equations, 436, 501. 
Expansion, coefficients of, 87, 357, 
of a gas, 863, 490. 
of functions, 468. 

Explicit function, 4. 

Exponential series and theorem, 183, 
189, 468. 

Focus, 17. 

Force and acceleration, 144. 

central, 381, 410. 

Forms, indeterminate, 225. 

Fractions, rational algebraical, 6. 

partial, 231, 237. 

Function, definition of, 2. 
different kinds of, 3-5. 
implicit, 4, 84, 214, 491. 
odd and even, 4, 274. 
continuous, 47, 479. 
rate of increase of, 56. 
derived, 63, 133. 
of function, 79. 
periodic, 116. 

exponential, inverse, and hyperbolic, 
189, 195. 

G-as, expansion of, 363, 490. 

Gradient, 59. 

Graphs, 6, 189, 191, 200, 202. 
Gravitation, law of, 849, 872, 412. 
Gravity, centre of, 325. 

Gyration, radius of, 387. 

Hemisphere, C. G. of, 330. 
Homogeneous differential equations, 
430. 

functions, Euler^s theorem of, 483. 
Hooke's law, 362. 

Huyghen’s rule for circular arc, 478. 
Hyperbola, equation of, 19, 21, 817. 

rectangular, 20, 103, 399. 

Hyperbolic logarithms, 189. 
functions, definition of, 190, 191. 

„ d. c. and integrals of, 203. 

,, inverse, 192, 203. 

spiral, 818. 

Hypocycloid, 322. 

Implicit functions, 4, 84, 214, 491. 
Indefinite integral, 157. 

Independent variable, 3. 
Indeterminate forms, 225. 

Inertia, centre of, 325. 

moment of, 336. 

Infinite limits, 278. 

series, 180. 

Infinitesimals, 65. 

Inflexion, points of, 118, 136, 393- 
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Integral, definition of, 156. 
indefinite, 167. 
definite, 171, 267, 273. 
particular, 446, 450. 

Integrating factor, 436. 

Integration, as reverse of differentia- 
tion, 156. 
constant of, 157. 

of rational algebraical fractions, 230. 
by change of variable, 248. 
by rationalization, 246, 252. 
by parts, 256. 

by successive reduction, 260. 
approximate, 292. 

Intrinsic equation, 400. 

Inverse functions, 5, 81. 
hyperbolic functions, 192, 208, 
circular functions, 199, 212. 

Kinetic energy, 145, 362, 884. 

* Lagrange’s form of remainder, 466. 
Laplace’s equation, 499. 

Latus rectum, 24 (Ex. 20). 

Law, Boyle’s, 88, 364. 
of gravitation, 849, 372, 412. 
compound interest, 353. 
of cooling, Kewton’s, 854. 
Wilhelmy’s, 857. 

Hooke’s, 362. 

Leibnitz’s theorem, 216. 

Lemniscate of Bernouilli, 811,317, 319, 
409. 

Length of curve, 42, 176, 804, 820. 
Lima9on, 318. 

Limits, definition of, 27, 
algebraical, 28. 
exponential, 34, 185. 
trigonometrical, 36, 
geometrical, 38. 
of integration, 171, 273. 
change of, 284. 
double, 600. 

Linear function, 27. 
differential equation of 1st order, 432. 
„ ,, ,, 2nd order, 445. 

Logarithm, Hyperbolic or Napierian, 
189. 

change of base of, 189. 

d. c. and integral of, 195, 197. 

expansion of, 469. 

Logarithmic series, 183, 469. 
function, 189. 
decrement, 207. 
differentiation, 211, 

Maclaurin’s theorem, 467, 

Many- or multiple- valued function, 8. 
Mass, centi'e of) 325. 

Maxima and minima, 115, 134, 
478 (Ex. 51). 


Mean rate of increase, 25. 
value theorem, 222. 

V extended, 226. 

values, 296. 

Mechanics, 141, 165, 206, 362-98, 409. 

Moment of inertia, 336. 
bending, 402. 

Motion in a straight line, 142, 165, 
simple harmonic, 142, 871. 
in a circle, 152, 383. 
in a resisting medium, 376. 
in an ellipse, 381. 
under gravity, 383. 
in an orbit, 411. 

Multiple roots of equation, 221. 

Napierian or natural logarithms, 189. 

Newton’s law of cooling, 854. 

Normal, equation of, 104. 
length of) 107. 
acceleration along, 162, 410. 

Oblate spheroid, 174. 

Odd function, 4, 274. 

Orbit, motion in, 381, 410. 
differential equation of, 412. 

Order of infinitesimals, 65. 
of a differential equation, 422. 

Oscillations, damped, 207, 453. 
of a pendulum, 386, 389. 

Osculating circle, 408. 

Pappus’ theorems, 831. 

Parabola, equation of, 17, 111, 816. 
properties of, 103, 108. 
area of, 169 ; C. G. of, 327. 
length of arc of, 306. 
circle of curvature and evolute of, 
418. 

Paraboloid of revolution , 174, 178. 

Partial fractions, 231, 237. 
differential coejfficients, 479, 498. 

Particular integral, 446, 450. 

Parts, integration by, 256. 

Pendulum, simple, 85, 386. 
cycloidal, 388. 
compound, 889. 
simple equivalent, 390. 

Pericycloid, 323. 

Perimeter of circle, 89. 

Period, 372, 388, 457. 

Periodic functions, 116. 

Points, stationary, 118. 
of inflexion, 118, 136, 398. 

Polar coordinates, 22. 
equations, 23, 311. 

Potential, 846, 499. 
energy, 384. 

Pressure, centre of, 834, 
of atmosphere, 355. 
of a gas, 490, 
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Primifcivej 425. 

Principal values, 200. 

Product, limit of, 46. 
d.c. of, 74, 75. 
successive d. c.’s of, 216. 

Prolate spheroid, 174. 

Proportional error, 85. 
parts, principle of, 228. 

Quadrature, 287. 

Quotient, limit of, 46. 
d. c. of, 77. 

Eadius vector, 28. 
of gyi’ation, 337. 
of curvature, 398, 408. 

Rate of increase, 25, 65. 

Rational function, 5. 
algebraical fraction, 5. 
algebraical fraction, limit of, 32. 
algebraical fraction, integration of, 
230. 

Rectangle, C. P. of, 335. 

M.I. of, 338, 844. 

Rectangular hyperbola, 20, 103, 399. 

Rectification, 17 5, 8Q4/32Q., 

Recurring~^e'otEnaIs7297 
Reduction formulae, 260. 

Reflexion and refraction, 126. 

Relative error, 85. 

Remainder in Taylor’s theorem, 466, 
478 (Ex. 54). 

Resisting medium, 876. 

Revolution, Solid of, volume of, 42, 171, 
299, 320. 

surface of, 44, 177, S07, 320, 

C. G. of, 826. 

M.I. of, 338. 

Rod, M. L of, 337. 

attraction of, 351. 

Rolle’s theorem, 220. 

Roots of equations, 52, 220, 

Roulettes, 323. 

SchlSmilch-Roche form of remainder- 
478. 

Sec Xj 95, 115, 249. 

Sech X, 190. 

Second order of small quantities, 65. 
d. c., 133, 498. 
moment, 336. 

Sector of circle, C. G. of, 829. 
Semicircle, 0. G. of, 830. 
Serai-convergent series, 182. 
Series^^onvergenoy and divergency of, 

semi- and absolutely convex-gent, 182. 
exponential, 183, 189, 468. 
logarithmic, 183, 469, 

Taylor’s, 464. 

Maclaurin’s, 467. 

Binomial, 472. 


Simple harmonic motion, 142, 371. 
pendulum, 336. 
equivalent pendulum, 390. 

Simpson’s rule, 293, 302, 330, 339. 

Sin Xf 91, 116. 
expansion of, 470. 

Sin”^ X, 199. 

Single-valued function, 3. 

Singular solution, 439. 

Sinhx, 190, 192, 203. 

Sinh"^ X, 192, 203. 

Slope of curve. 59, 63. 

Small quantities, orders of, 65, 

Solid of revolution. See Revolution, 
of greatest attraction, 322. 

Solution of differential equation, 425. 

Specific heat, 490, 

Sphere, surface of, 45, 309. 
volume of, 173. 
moment of inertia of, 338. 
potential of, 348. 
attraction of, 351. 

Spheroids, 174. 

Spiral equiangular, 814, 315, 412. 
reciprocal or hyperbolic, SIS. 
of Archimedes, 318. 

Spring, motion of, 374. 

Squaring the circle, 40. 

Stable and unstable equilibrium, 867. 

Standard forms, 68, 157. 
list of, 243. 

Stationary points, 118. 

Strophoid, 291. 

Subnormal, 107. 
polar, 315. 

Substitution, integration by, 243. 

Subtangent, 107. 
polar, 315. 

Successive differentiation, 133, 493. 
reduction, 260. 

Sum, limit of, 45. 
d.c. of, 72. 
integration of, 159. 
definite integral as limit of, 267. 

Surface of revolution, 44, 177, 307, 320. 
of sphere, 45, 309. 

Suspension bridge, 894. 

Symmetry of graph, 7, 9, 15, 812. 

Tan X, 93, 116, 249. 

Tan-^ X, 201. 

expansion of, 473. 

Tangent, definition of, 88, 
direction of, 63, 100. 
equation of. 101, 491. 
length of, 107. 
at point of inflexion, 137. 

Tangential-polar equation, 315, 408. 

Tanh x, 190. 

Tanh“^x, 193. 

Taylor s theorem, 464. 

Terminal velocity, 377. 




